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Pj^kIjL Shampoo loaves it 

so Itadiandv Soft, 

« ^ 

Sniool h. \'oim<i:(‘r-Ij(»okin{:^! 

VITAIJ^Y“A1.I\'E”—More Radiant than 
with cream or soap sliani|X)u, in hardest water! 
'I’ry ritJctcr & Gamiile's cJifFcTerit, wonderful 
Prell today for lovelier, youngn-hokmg hair! 


CONCiNTRATiO 
MM KONOMr., 





THIS HARD-OF-HEARING WOMAN IS WEARING A 
NEW INVENTION. NOW SHE HEARS AGAIN, WITH 

NO DEVICE OF ANY KIND IN EITNER EAR! 


Thanks to an entirely new 
Acousticon invention, thousands of 
Canadians are at last free of wearing 
any kind of hearing aid in their ear 
, . . absolurcly NOTHING what¬ 
ever in the car ... no so-called 
“invisible” or “phantom” ear¬ 
piece. And no headband of ANY 


kind . . . no pressure of any kind. 
Whether you wear a hearing aid or 
nor, you should find out about this 
wonderful new invention at once. 

Acousticon also announces a 
genuine, world-famous, new 
1950 Acousticon Hearing Aid 
selling at only 


^WCUiltCOfl HEARING AIDS 

ore gworanMed by tha werid’s lint and oldest 



manufacturor of oloctrical flooring aids. 


COUPON 


NOTHING 


Acousticon, 67 Richmond SI. W., Toronto Dept. RD-1 

Please send me complete biformotion about ( ) your marvellous 

new hearing invention ( ) your $69.50 instrument. 

Without obligation I would like a home tryout of ( ) your new 

invention ( ) your $69.50 instrument. 

NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


CiTY.PROV. 


llr No ear button need 
show 

'A' No separate bat¬ 
teries 

One small compact 
unit 

'At 10 day money-back 
guarantee 











THE MEH IH CAHADH 
LOOK Y00H6ER LOHOERl 


WHY do new immigrants have 
those clear, youthful complexions? 
For one thing, they haven’t ac¬ 
quired the Jrjf skin that comes from 
our extremes of climate! 

In Canada, men whose skin is on 
the “dry” side are a majority. For 
them, news of a shaving prepara¬ 
tion made specifically to combat 
dry skin is important. Because— 

In shaving, your razor removes 
the protective natural oil of the 
skin—leaving it still drier and ex¬ 
posed to chapping wind and cold. 

The new cream by Williams, called 
Glider, contains two ingredients that 
arc exceptionally beneficial to dry 
skin. The first is a lotion ingredient 
which lubricates the skin —replaces the 
skin oil taken off by the razor. 

The second is a highly refined concen¬ 
tration of the well-known skin condi¬ 
tioner Lanolin. Called Extract of 
Lanolin, this precious substance mul¬ 
tiplies many times the skin softening 
properties of ordinary Lanolin. 


laxed after each shave, Glider help* 
maintain its youthful tone, in spite df 
drying indoor lieat and chapping 
winds outside f 

Glider is a heavy, wet cream yon 
spread on your wet beard right after 
your morning’s warm wash—no iath<* 
ering. It conditions the skin for a 
smooth-gliding shave while it*s 
drenching the whiskers soft. (Leave 
it on while you brush hair or clean 
teeth.) Sec how* comfortable your face 
feels after a skin-close shave! 

Rub a little Glider into your skin' 
for after-shave, and into your hands for 
protection against chapping. Every 
atom of it is beneficial! 

: FRiEI Introductory tube | 

• —mougfi for throo full weeks* trial — | 

S of new CRder. Just fill in your nome { 

• and address below. t 

S J. B*. WllllsuHs Go. (Canada) Ltd., | 

• Dept. RD t, LaSalle, MontreaL' S 

S Pleaae send me a tube of GLIDER S 
S —free. S 

: I 

S ' NAME a 


Every time you shave with Glider, 
your face gets the benefits of these Wp» 
remal^kabjle< ■ ajda 








STUCK FOR AN ANSWER? Not when they ask **What's 
yours?’*... For then the answer’s on the tip of your tongue 
once you’ve enjoyed the smoother, lighter flavour of Labatt’s 
Anniversary Ale. This golden brew, with all the body and 
character you expect in a Labatt ale, has a special smooth- 
ness that has quickly made it a favourite. If, by chance, you 
haven’t yet tasted Anniversary Ale, you have a real treat 
waiting. Next time they ask "What’s yours?’*make "Labatt’s 
Anniversary Ale’’ your answer. 

••••• The swing is DEFINKTELY to Labatf^s ••••• 

When Hugh Labatt challenged his brother 
to produce a new ale jor their golden anni¬ 
versary it was more than half in jest. But 
as all Camsda now knows John Labatt took 
up the challenge. The result was an ale 
whose immedi^ pobularity has made it a 
permanent Labatt orew. The remarkable 
thing about this ale, experts say, is the com- 
bination of body^ and character with its 
dkpmctive iightn^ mtd tmeedmessr^J^m 
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White tidewall lir«t 
'• optional et extra eo»t. 
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Mew li mra m e wt raAel 


'Glow-Cup controls 
'Air-Wing^' steering wheel 
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Kay-Turn 
Stsurtor , . . turn 
koy and prosto - 
the angine starts 1 

Aiiroisiwtte eos- 
tisre Cositral ... 
spring-octuatad to 
angia lha seat "to 
your maasura". 

1 

1 **‘9**^ ’* ■ - 

- - 

’“I 

■y^‘^ i .H 

* 

'•*5*(* 'sey*^. 

Automoflc Miia> 

“Kay.llaleeaa" 


■•• Maker . . . Seek IM . . . 

matches Ignition counter-balanring 
timing to fuel hinges goum lid to 
charges . .. more spring open as key 
miles per poilonl Js tvrnecl. 


A noBlier or ia«ppJ|W«^^ 


redfiwer Jot Fi»fuA£f 
Fwie^ bjj Foa/ 

.. ,•■ 
'i 

Built for the years ahead . • • 
that's die beautiful new '51 Ford* 
with its 43 "look-aheod” features . 1. 
including new "Dual Spinner" Grille* < 
new "Luxury Lounge" interiors, new 
Automatic Ride Control, improved 
"Double-Sealed" King-Size Brakes* 
more economical 100-Hp. V-8 Engino ‘I 
and quality-built "Lifeguard" Body, > ^ 
See it and Tesf-Drive it. You'll agree. 


... feature for feature, the *51 Foitf 
is finer—by far I 

-.•-.f i 


ford Thootro .., radio lislon- 
ing you'll onfoy ... ovory Friday 
nlgM . • • Dominion network. 


41 • '^ 4 ^' 











You'll be Happier 
wHh a Hobby! 

You’ll# be amazed with the ease 
of making your own richly-carved 
leather purses and belts — creating 
beautiful copper tooled pictures or 
Intricate shellcraf t designs Even paint 
your own oil paintings or the beauti¬ 
ful little dresden-llke figurines 

Handicrafts provide "personalized’ 
gifts your firlends will treasure, bring 
beauty to the home and supplement 
your mcrane by the sale of products 
of your craftsmanship Our slmplilied 
and easy-to-follow directions make all 
this po^ble for you to achieve 

Bedford’s, Canada’s "Hobby Head- 
quartOB’’ have everything you need 
for starting your hobby now In the 
12 years since its establishment 
Bedfcud has earned a reputation for 
highest standards of handicraft sup¬ 
plies in Canada — over 6000 craft 
itons carried Beginners can make 
wonderful handicraft items easily the 
h^pful step-by-step Bedford way 

For the right answer to the question 
*’Hbw best can I enjoy my leisure 
time?’’ get the 1850-51 Bedford cat¬ 
alogue 100 pages packed with pic¬ 
tures and informaticm about the low 
'^t and ease of getting started in 
Leathereraft, Cc^per Tooling. Weav¬ 
ing, Shellcraft, Figurine Painting. Oil 
iFalntlny, Rugcra^t and scores oi other 
arts Urclose 25c and your 
name and address fc. the informative 
SbauUcraft catalogue Just off the 
address, BEDF^ID FINE 
littATBBSiS LTD, 076 Bcymour St.» 
yaaoQttver IfAO. 
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Gci a copy of 

this hook to blip you 

plan yom fki vac at ton 

Maps, photos, full de¬ 
scription of localities 
are all here. Where to 
go to best enjoy the 
splendid snow condi¬ 
tions, brilliant winter 
sunshine, crisp dry air, 
comfortable modern 
inns and hotels of 


uebee 


WrOm todof ior your copy of fhn booUmt tm. 
Fnvmciai PiAbaty Bvrmmt, Parlmnm n t twMmgif 

Qwthm e Csy, CmoiIb/ «r 46 fMasa 








3 k CORNS ACHe 

l®A stay AWAKe 9 ^ 
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COMFORT TAKE... 

mJAY! 


Blue Jay ba4 tnpir actum belt pad relieveh 
^ pressure—Nuptnaine* dtadma pain—meditation 
aufttni torn—lift il out 

*JI *0 HI Canada Cibo * brand of Otbucoiiw 

AT ALL ORUO COUNTERS 

l!R 0 IIRlS£ 8 ftffEI 


[imufiPHai 


Dwnnn of The Kendall Company (Canada) Limitad 
Toronto > CaniM 


Luxury Editions . . . 

at a price you can afford 

THE FOLIO SOCIETY 




\Ol AllI JN. 
\ IT! I> i«> join 
tt (riiU iiiiiqiic 
bcxiety of l>ookin\tr*i lirintsni;; 
In ita membtru the uorks of {;reat 
ninterh in firu tditions huturto avail- 
able only to Ae pt unit fit d ft ii I atli 
yea e FOLK) S(K IFIY puli- 
litthvai iltf meinbern a aeJec led 
hat of tbe «rorld*a hlerar^ maitter- 
pieces. These are ma^rtnfiteully 
printed on fine pafier with ungin^ 
illaatratioDS by the world's lei^n^ 
artisf# Mad suutn^ly boand m tha 
teflst bummIrIa lor Ttf-ifittit atoiut* 


lieaiiitJulh printed pronfiectiiti gir« 
111,; details of (lie 1 oJio Semety and 
how in olitain the leather l^utid 
presentation \oluine 



IHI> btll lO SO< ll•*l Y, llept RD I 
26 t Adalaidt Street Weat, ToeoAtn. 

Pleam mnd me free, ptaap etna 
l(l«uia full deta la of the Folio 
Smirty 

NAMF 

ADDRCSS 
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Before you buy any refrigerator, be sure to see the big new 
Westinghouse. . . . Its full 9 cu. ft. capacity and big “across- 
^C'top’’ Freeze Chest provide storage space for the biggest 
iiunily’s food requirements . . . room for all the frozen fc^s 
you’ll ever need . . . and special storage for meats, milk and 
.vegetables. Latest 1951 advancements . . . PLUS the famous 
'.Westinghouse Economiser Sealed-in-steel Mechanism with 
^cdusive “Built-in Watchman.” 


Ask yoar 
Westinghouse 
dealer about terms 
and deliveries, 

ratCES AND SPECIFICATION* 
SUBJECT TO CHANGE. 
WITHOUT notice.' 
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An article a day of enduring significance^ in condensed permanent booklet form 



Wolfe s victory at Quebec was the 
inspiration for one of the most extra- 
ordinary gambles m military history 


Riglit Man In tlie Riglit Pi ace 


hy Frederic SondcrUt ]r. 


T PRECISELY 6:^0 OH thc 
morning of last Scplcm- 
her 15. the guns, rocket- 
launchers and carrier }>lancs of the 
task force off Inchon —■ which had 
thundered, swooshed anti whined for 
alinast an hour in a hellish crescendo 
to blast thc North Korean jxirt into 
rubble — were suddenly silent. In a 
raised admiral’s chair on thc bridge 
of the command ship Mount Me- 
Kinljey\ General ]>ouglas Mac Arthur, 
keen-eyed and alert after a sleepless 
night, leaned forward tensely as thc 
Marines scrambled from their land¬ 
ing craft’onto thc beach of Wolmi 
Island which commands the harbor. 
Hinoculars clamped to his eyes, his 

face taut, oblivious of cvervonc 

* 

around him, the General watched 
the Stars and Stripes go up on thc 



island’s 300-foot peak and heard the ' 
Marine commanders report — “Wolmi,, 
secure.” 

’riie General lowered his glasses;, 
thc tension went out of his 
Ixxly: he stood up. “Well, gentif^ 
men,” he .said ».,uictly, “all 
to be well.” 

The generals and admirals st 
ing around him kxikcd silently" 
one another, then at thc Old 
I'hey knew that l>:)Ugliis MacArthi^ 
hatl just won one of thc great^ 
gambles ijt all military history. T* " 
stakes had been not only the 
preme Commander’s own cancer 
reputation but nothing les.s than-^ 
prestige of the United Static 
the United Nations in Asia ai| 4,^4 
over the world, and the Hv^|| 
thousands of soldiers. '* * 


mjE kEJtDEk^'^m^r z-w/ 


Now the w'hole story of that gam¬ 
ble can be told. «■ 

From the very beginning, the 
conception of the Inchon landing — 
Op>cration Chromite — was Mac- 
Arlhur’s and MacArthiir's alone. It 
met with almost universal opposi¬ 
tion from the members of his own 
staff and from the Joint Chiefs in the 
Pentagon. He had. in the opinion 
of the top strategists, neither the 
troops nor the maltVicl to carry out 
any such plan before Novemlx*r at 
the earliest. But, Mac Art bur jxnnted 
out, “we must control the rice fields 
before the harvest in October, or 
Korea will starve this winter. Sep¬ 
tember 15 is the tlate.” His ofTicers 
said it couldn’t Ix' done. 

Then the navy rejx)rted that 
an exhaustive stutly of the whole 
Korean West coast showetl Inchon 
as the least desirable pf)int of at¬ 
tack. Although its defenses were 
comparatively w'cak, the violent 
tides there which ranged from 20 to 
30 feet, the narrow' channel and 
the treacherous mud flats which 
reached out far from the bcacli made 
a landing extremely hazardous, 'fhe 
entire landing, involving 262 ships, 
would have to be timed w'ith greater 
precision than any previous ofx-ra- 
tion of its kind. Special landing 
craft would have to be built, said 
the naval men, “No time for that,” 
■replied MacArthur. “We’ve got to 
work with what we have.” 

. Other mcmlx'rs of his staff jx>in ted 
jout the seemingly insoluble man- 
j^wer problem. To mount an attack 
two divisions, the absolute 


minimum with which Operation 
Chromite could be attempted w'ith 
any ho}')e of success, troops would 
have to be taken from General 
Walker’s already dangerously thin 
and hard-pressed lines in southern 
Korea. And bevond that, the w'hole 
of Japan would have to be stripped 
almost bare of American occupation 
forces to make up the balance. If the 
Seventh Infantry Division - the 
only troops left in lapan - w'ere 
throw'll into the Korean battle, only 
a handful of Military Police and 
Services of Supply detachments 
w’onld be left facing a former enemy 
of So million unpredictable fvople. 

“.\ political <lisrurbance, sir," said 
a stafi officer, “might set off a na¬ 
tional rising. And what would we 
have to light ihat with.?" 

'I’he (icneral answ'ered slow'ly: 
“I'herc will be no dislurbance, 
'riierc will be no rising.” 

When CJeneral Walton W’alkcr, 
who had been begging for more 
tr(K)ps, was informed of Slac.\rthur's 
plan, he protestetl. An advance of a 
lew miles bs the C.ommiinists here 
or there, he argued, might mean 
military catastrophe - a Korean 
Dunkirk. Now' he w'as going to lose 
his best soldiers, Marines, and 
picked noncoms from the army 
formations. 

General Mac.\rthur nodded grim¬ 
ly. “I know' it’s tough,” he .said. 
“But you’ve done the impossible in 
the past. You can do it again.” 

Even Army Chief of Staff Gen¬ 
eral J. l^wton Collins and Chief 
of Naval Operations Admiral 
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rest P. Sherman, who had flown from 
Washington to Tokyo with other 
•members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
to confer with Mac Arthur, tried to 
talk the General out of his seem¬ 
ingly reckless scheme. I’he Supreme 
0>mmander listened attentively, as 
he always does. But he remained 
adamant. 

All these objections, and others, 
were repeated at a final, historic staff 
meeting. MacArihur’s answer and 
his decision came in the form of a 
slorv. 

In 17*59, MacAriliiir said. General 
James Wolfe and a British fleet were 
besieging Quelx;c. .Secure in his siip- 
posi'dly impregnable fortifications on 
the towering Plains of Abraham, the 
French cojnmander, Cieneral Mar¬ 
quis de Montcalm, had easily beaten 
off every attack. Winter was closing 
in. Wolfe's commanders urged him 
to give up the siege. C-illing his staff 
together, Wolfe asked them what 
they would think of a night attack 
up the face of the Quebec I'liffs 
on the riverside, ungiiardeil because 
they were considered unscalable. 
'I’he appalleil officers were unani¬ 
mous: the project was quite im¬ 
possible. 

“'Fhank you, gentlemen," .said 
General Wolfe. “Inasmuch as there 
is not one of you who, believes that 
such a stratagem can {)o.ssibIy suc¬ 
ceed, I think it quite likely that 
General Montcalm will be of the 
same mind and hence never expect 
such an assault. Accordingly, we 
shall attack tonight.’* 

The qext mi^ning at daybreak 


the French General was 
to find 5000 radcoats drawn up 
battle on the plateau near his eh', 
campment. A few hours later the 
war had been won and the future of 
Canada decided. 

“1 am of liic .same mind as Gen¬ 
eral W'olfe,” said Mac.Arlhur to 
his officers. “If none of you gentle¬ 
men thinks that the Inchon landing 
can pjssibly succeed, it will be the 
last thing the North Koreans will 
anticipate, .\ccordingly, we shall 
carry it out on Septcmln'r 15.’’ 

I'rom that moment on, every¬ 
thing went like clockwork. I^pite 
the withdrawal of the Marines from 
t heeri I ical I’lisan bridgehead. General 
Walker launched an attack. Walker 
himself said later to a friend, “1 
didn’t know hoiv we were going to 
do it. Bui I knew we were going 
to do it and that everything would 
be all right." 

“'Fhe Old Man likes to pret6nd 
that he shakes decisions like - that 
out of his sleex c,’' one of his officers 
told me. “We know different. His 
plans arc based on very firm ficts. 
lie spent days alone. |X)ring over 
the maps and the voluminous re¬ 
ports of his own 0-2 and the Penta-. 
gon’s before he emerged with his 
decision." 

An extraordinary part of N^ac^ 
Arthur’s gamble, the withdrawal of* 
all his combat troops from Japan;, 
w’cnt off w'ithout a hitch. ThU 
evidence of the General’s trust ih 
the Japanese people w'as impressive 
ly reflected in their attitude^ '* 
The most difficult pj;ob|?m,.^ 



gpb^eni} raced probably: to in- 

l^gfate South Korein forces with 
I® Americans. In August 1048, 
^^hen the South Korean govern- 
^[ixient was established under Presi- 
>|d^t Syngman Rhee, the State Dc- 
!^rtment had insisted that General 
^MacArthur should have no connec- 
IlSon whatever with the new state. 

U. S. military mission was main- 
.^|9^ed in Seoul, but even this mili- 
.istry group was taken away from 
iMacArthur and made responsible 
^^ely to the State I>:partnient. As 
;■& result, when the Korean War was 
suddenly thrust into MacArthur’s 
ilrands, his staff knew little alxiut the 
''South Korean armv. To olTicers and 
JGIs alike, Rhee’s soldiers were just 
^vgooks” of no military value. 

>, MacArthur thought differentIvi 
'id charactcristicaliv radical fashion 

j r 

'lie backed the plan that has come 
ifto be known as the “buddy system.” 
^^Siead of trying to train South 
vKorean troops to fight in their 
<Own formations, Korean recruits 
:Wcrc to be put into American units. 
JBvery experienced C?I was to “adopt” 
% Korean and train him individu' 

• jdly. The reaction of the field com- 


Kmciicans tvith tiicir peculiar ideas 
and amazing gadgets, and were will* 
ing pupils. Partly by sign language, 
partly by an odd jargon that quickly 
developed, they learned to shoot 
and maneuver in complete coordina¬ 
tion with the Americans. 

“You should see some of the 
tough noncoms in my outfit working 
on their Korean nuichine-gun teams,” 
an officer recently invalided back 
from Korea tokl me. “I’hcy love 
their ‘gooks’ just as much as their 
‘gtxiks’ love them. There’s no sting 
in that word any more.” 

Out of Mac Arthur's idea came 
not only thousands of tr(X)f)s who 
fought bravely at Inchon: at least 
six G 1 'trained divisions will form 
the South Korean forces of the fu¬ 
ture, bound to .American ideas by 
firm ties. 

Operation C^liromite successfully 
completed. Douglas Mac.Arthur flew 
to Seoul on September 29 to return 
tlir sovereignty of South Korea to 
President Syngman Rhee. In the 
main chamber of the Capitol build¬ 
ing the tall glass windows were shat¬ 
tered, the boom of artillerv and the 
chattering of machine guns were still 


:inanders was immediate and violent, 
would never work. 

V • 4 ML 

> 3 ut the General, as it turned out, 
::;^ew both his G 1 and his Oriental 

‘fit ^ 

iwtter. It did work. The Gls, on 
^i 0 oscr contact with their own per- 
!j^al “gook,” became interested in 
and devised all sorts of meth- 
to teath them U. S. weapons and 
liques. The Koreans, for their 


clearly audible as the Ciencral r6sc 
to speak. 

“By /he grace of a merciful Pivvi- 
dence . . .” he began. There is a 
power in MacArthur’s voice that is 
compelling. His religion is real and 
vital. It impressed itself upon die 
muddy, unshaven regimental com¬ 


manders whose troops were fighting 
only a few miles away, xm.the im- 
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on President Rhcc and his ministers. 
“. . . And nations of the earth 
rose tip in righteous wrath and indig¬ 
nation and pledged their full ^ort to¬ 
ward your relief." I’hc Old Man 
paused. His voice dropped to a 
lower register. 'I'herc w^as not • a 
sound in the rcwim. “/n humble and 
devout manifestation of gratitude . . . 
/ asli^ that all present rise and.join me 
in reciting the Lord's Prayer." 

Quietly tlic audience rose. "Our 
Father which art in Heaven ..." 

Tears were running down Syng- 
man Khcc's lined, old face, most of 
the ministers’ eyes were wei, and 
even the griz/lcd American colonels 
were looking hard at the n(K)r and 
blinking. 


‘T’ve heard the Lord’s 
spoken a gooc^ many times,” 5aitl3 
one of the officers who were pre-seni.^ 
‘‘But I’ve never heard it mean quite 
so much as it did when the Old 
Man .said it. When he got to ^Give-. 
tis this day our daily breads he gave ’ 
out every word slowly and with- 
particular emphasis. You know 
why.^ Because in the East the next 
meal is the main problem to most 
of them. For hundreds of genera¬ 
tions they have never been .sure of 
their daily bread. 'Phis was the Old 
Man’s way of saying that he’d try 
to take care of that, ux). ;\nd when 
he said it. they ail suddenly looked 
up at him. Khee and the others. 
.\ik 1 there was hope in their eyes.” 


Cartoon Quips 

Lrrn.h iiov. who has just let in young man. calls to sister: "I'he 
bird'lll'haiul’s here!" — Hrrl* VVillKiint* in iMJtrC Home Joumat 


CoMi'LAivi'deparlment clerk to carping woman .shop|ier: “Madam, 
it may interest you to know that ly of our clerks have turned in 
complaints alx)Ut vou!" —Ht.-iir> aoUUntd m StitloH's Uttsiness 

Tk\ciiiui, commenting (in little boy's piK‘m: “Since your poem 
is .'ilnxit flowers, Russell, I think the word ‘smell’ would be more 
appropriate. You can still have it rhyme by substituting ‘bluebell’ 
for ‘mountain pink.’ ’’ — Cavaiii in ctouer’s 

Frowzy \^'oman handing coflee to dour husband hidden behind 
his newspaper: “Of course \ know you don’t use sugar. I just wanted 
to hear your voice.’’ — H.»nk KncliHm in r/ie .Sainri/ny Rwmin* 

Small fry to gashing matron: “You’re gelling big yourself!" 

— Miirtin Gluffro in VareMts' htnueaSm 


Young man to bctaiitiful blonde on park bench: “Remember me? 
I ps^d by here a minute aeo, going the other way.” _ 

. — ilA Row fai 



the ages Have turned to God for help; prayer brings 

harmonv to the life of the humblest 


What 0 ^rayer Qan 0o 


0)ndcnscil from Guiclcposts 
Fulton Ourilvr 

Author of “'1 III- CruiiU-til Stiiiv Itvcr Tolil" 
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U fl small boy, my mother drcsseil 
me up in my Sujiday lx?si and warned 
toe noi to leave the front steps. 

*‘We’ll be walking over to see 
iyour aunt," she promised. 

I waited obediently until the 
taker's son from the corner shop 
;jeame along and called me a sissy. 
•^Then 1 sprang from the steps and 
;-whammed him on the ear. 1 le sho\ ed 
into a mud puddle, splotching 
my while blouse with slime and 
leaving my stocking with a bloody 
hole at the knee. Hopelessly I began 
i:o bawl. 

But my grief was stilled at a sud¬ 
den tinkle of bells. l>>wn the street 
Came a peddler, pushing his jingling 
igreen cart — “Hokey-pokey ice 
LjSrcam, one cent apiece.” Forgetting 
disobedience, I ran into the 
pmuse and lx:gged my mother for 
penny. Never can I forget her 
|feWer: 

S^^/tLook at yourself! You’re in no 
nl^ition to ask for anything.” 


Many a harum-scarum year went 
by before it dawned on me that 
ofien, when we ask for help from 
(lod, we need to take a look at our¬ 
selves; we may be in no condition to 
ask Him for anything. 

Heliex ers admit no limits to what 
the jTower of prayer can do, and 
even skeptics who study the results 
with an open mind become kn- 
presscfl wiili the jx)tency of faith. 
Rut if his prayers are to be an- 
swerc<l, a man has to meet his 
Maker half way. 

“ The trouble is that most prayers 
are not honest to CJod,” declares a 
psychologist, a man of no religious 
faith. “People have the ungracious 
audacity to ask for heavcnlv hand- 

•f 0 

outs although they are not on speak¬ 
ing terms wnth their next-door 
neighbor; they have forbidden rela¬ 
tives their house; they are spreaders 
of gossip and envious detractors of 
their lx*st friends. 

‘‘To feel free of bitterness one 
must be rid of malice, resentment, 
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envy, jealousy and greed, which arc 
certain caiLses of mental illness and 
even physical disease. Simply by 
obeying the scriptural rule to he 
reconciled to our brother before 
prayer, we can wash away these 
breeding germs of neuroses anti 
psychoses. Honest-to-Gcxl prayer is 
a kind of mental health insurance." 

In his Self-Improvement Hand¬ 
book Norman N’incent Pcale gives 
two hints on how to forgive. 

1. “Repeat the Lortl's Prayer 
inserting your olfeiuler's name: 
‘I'orgive me my trespasses as I for¬ 
give Henry |ones.’ 

2. “Speak it) tnlicrs in a kintlly 
manner about the person against 
whtMu yt)ii harbt)r antagtinism." 

"Hie more we can free t)ur hearts 
of grudges and enmili«-s, the closer 
we cfjme to the supreme gt)al of inner 
[X'ace. rhen we begin it) realize that 
prayer is infinitely mtae than an 
appeal for personal faNors. It is itself 
the greatest of all gilts; an ever- 
richer experience, a continuous feel¬ 
ing of being in harmony with the 
constructive forces ol the universe. 
It brings the wonders of “visiting 
with Ciod" to the life of the hum¬ 
blest man t>f faith. .Vnd that sense 
of divine companionship will |X)wer- 
lully inlluencc his thoughts and 
actions. 

A young American Indian left his 
Huron tribe in northern Wisconsin 
to be educated in city schools. He 
became a lawyer and the green 
forests saw' him no more, until in 
middle life he returned for a hunting 
. and vacation. Presently his 


woodsman guide noticed 
every sundown 4he Indian vaiushed' 
for an hour. One day, beset with' 
curiosity, the guide trailed him. 

From behind the low' spread of a 
hemlock tree, he watched the Indian 
build a fire in an open clearing; saw 
him balance a log across two stones 
on one side of the fire and place an¬ 
other such bench on the opposite 
side, then seat himself on one of the 
logs and stare into the blaze. 

'Fhc guide started to walk toward 
the lire, when the Indian, seeing 
him, held up restraining hands. 
\\’ilhout a word he arranged an¬ 
other log aiul invited the guide, by a 
gesture, to join in his vigil. For a 
lialf hour the two remained together 
in complete silence. 

.\fler they had returned to camp, 
and eaten supper, the Indian ex- 
plaineil the mystery: 

“When 1 was a child my mother 
taught me to go oil by myself at tlic 
end of each clay and make a place 
for a visit of the (ireat Spirit. I was 
to think back over my actions and 
thoughts of the day. If there was 
anything of which 1 was ashamed, I 
must tell the Cireat Spirit I was sorry 
and ask for strength to avoid the. 
same mistake again, 'fhen I W'ould 
.sleep better that night. I had for-, 
gotten all about it. but here, among 
these tall trees w’here I played a,s a 
l)oy. 1 have found my lost faith. I' 
have not know'n such peace since' 
1 was a child. And from now on 1' 
.shall .somehow manage to visit wiBh 
the Great Spirit every day." ^ - 
Ezio Pinza, who starred in. 




; lisiv his own story atx)ut the 
s^thway to peace, h is reported by 
£d Sullivan in his famous svndi- 

f 0 

cated column: 

“On the night before ^^uulh Pacific 
■opened,” said Pinza, “I told Mary 
Martin if she could not sleep because 
of nervousness to do what I’d found 
hes't —get up, dress and go to ilie 
nearest church, ‘just sit iliere in 
church,’ I said, ‘ami soon all your 
nervousness will vanish, as if it had 
been smoothed away.’ CJod has lieen 
so go(xl to me and my career has 
been so crowded with great luck 
.that 1 turn to Him all the time. 
Others may fail; CtcxI iit \er. When 1 
explained this lo Mary she started to 
cry, and it was on this note that our 
friendship was founded." 

, Communion with the inliuite is 
oi solid value in our most practical 
^afl'airs. 1 know of n maiuiiacturer 
■’who likes to drive back and forth to 
work so that he can think about 
■justness problems without itiier- 
ruption. 

“One morning,” he relates. “I 
suddenly realizetl that problems 
were always coming up that 1 had 
not anticipated. How could I think 
about crises before* they ever liap- 
pened? Only by prayer. Right there 
“Jt l^gan to pray that 1 might meet 
^wisely and well the problems of the 
ahead. 1 arrived at mv oflice 
Yielding refreshed and confident, and 
one of my best days. I .soon 
'ized that 1 had hit upon a won- 
j[itil technique. Instead of praying 
t pulled out of troubles* I was 
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to make calm* rational and sound 
dccision.s on any problem that came 
up.” 

I’hc divine promise “Ask and ye 
shall receive" docs not guarantee 
that vt)U will receive exacllv what 

w ^ 

you ask for. (^ften we do nol know 

whal is gjxxl for us; the old Greeks 

had a proverb that when the gods 

were angry with a man they gave 

him whai he wanted. .Manv of us 

0 

ha\e lived to he thankful that our 
prayers were «li‘iiied. The wise per¬ 
son adds .1 proviso to every request: 
“Nevcrilu'le.ss, not mv will hut 
'rhinc be done.” 

'There was Rosalie, the daughter 
ofa poor I’arisiaii. who showed early 
promise of becoming a great artist. 
Hut an artist needs more than prom¬ 
ise. Rosalie wanted lodravs from life 
aiul her lather had no money to pay 
for a mcxlel. N'ery earnc.stly the girl 
prayetl for enough francs to }>ay a 
model’s hire, hut no shower of 
jnoney rainetl down on her hack 
yard. 

One clay, as she was taking a walk, 
she had a sudden feeling that every¬ 
thing was going lo be all right. Near 
a crowtled market place she noticed 
a farmer’s dray horse hitched lor the 
(lay behind a vegetable stall. He 
w'ould not object to being her imxlcl 
- not if Rosa did not mind drawing 
a horse! In the Metro)x>liian Mu¬ 
seum of Art in New \'ork City there 
now hangs a world-known canvas. 
The Horse Pair. It wa.s ptiintcd by 
Rosa Bonheur. impcrishably famed 
for her ma.sterpieces of hor^*. 
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ask less for ourselves and to remem¬ 
ber the needs of others, both friends 

enemies.healing for the sick, 

comfort for the grieving, help for 
the jobless, mercy for all. “(Itxl 
make thcc beautiful within,” was 
Plato’s prayer for those he loved. 

When the laic I.;iiireltc 'I’aylor 
was starring in her last Broadway 
play, 'Hie (ifass Menagerie, her 
friends knew that she was in pfK)r 
health. I hey knew also that she had 
(]iiarreleil with her co-star, I'.ddie 
lX)wling. 

One midsummer matinee, in the 
course ol a scene near a table at 
which Dowling was seated. .Miss 
'I'aylor suddenly swag ed anil grabbed 
a chair ffw supj^orl. I'he company 
manager, fearing that she had been 
about to faint, rushed back to her 
dressing riKim as soon as tin ''urtain 
fell. 

“I’m all right,” Kauiette assured 
him. “It was just that something 
happened on stage that nearly 
knocki'd me oflT my pins. We were 
playing the pan where Kddie is sup¬ 
posed to be trying to write some¬ 
thing while 1 am scolding him. 1 
happened to look over his shoulder 
and saw that he really was writing 
— and what he was writing was a 
prayer: 'Dear God-- please wafy’ 
Laurette well and strong, and help us 
to he friends again.' ” 

I’hat prayer broke a black sjx'll 
between the rival stars. Later I 
learned that for months at eveiy 
performance Kddie Dowling had 
been writing prayers for friends and 
jbes dtiring that s^e scene, “it kept 


my mind sweet — which it bsidif^ 
needed,” Rddic^told me. 

Kven the old hostility of science is 
beginning to be tempered by a 
respect for the incomprehensible 
mysteries of faith. Only a few 
months ago. Dr. Robert A. Millikan, 
82 -year-old Nobel Prize winner, 
and head of the California Institute 
of Technology, told a gathering of 
leading physicists that a lifetime of 
scientific research has convinced him 
that there is a Divinity that is shap¬ 
ing the destiny of man. No scientist 
has delved more deeply into the 
mechanisms of matter than Millikan. 
It was he who first determined the 
charge and mass of the electron, the 
smallest particle in the universe. In 
his recent speech he said: 

“lust how we fit into the plans of 
the (ireat .\rchitect and how much 
1 le has assigned us to do, we do not 
know, but if we fail in our assign¬ 
ment it is prettv certain that par^of 
the job will be left undone. 

“Hut fit in we certainly do some¬ 
how, else we woulil not have a sense 
of our own rcsjHMisibility. A purely, 
materialistic philosophy is to me the 
height of unintclligence.” 

As by an infallible instinct, great 
men of all ages turn to Gixl for help. 
'I’hev seem to by-pass intellectual; 
doubt, finding a .short cut to uni¬ 
versal truth. No one has ever ex-. 
prcs.sed it better than Abraham Lin-i 
coin: “I have had so many evidences 
of His direction, «o many instances 
when 1 have, been controlled 
some other power than my own. will, 
that I cannot doubt diat 
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from above. I frequently see 
my way clear to a«decision when I 
am conscious that I have jiot sufli- 
cient facts upon which to found 
it. ... I am satisfied lhai when 
the Almighty wants me to do, or 
not to do, a particular thing He: 
finds a w'ay of letting me know it. 

I am a full believer that God 
knows what He wants men to do, 
that which jdeascs Him. It is never 
W'ell with the man who heeds it not. 

“I talk to CItxl,” Lincoln went on 
to say. “My mind seems relieveil 
when I do, and a way is suggested. 
,. . . 1 should be the veriest sliallow 
and self-conceited blockhead, in my 
discharge of the duties that are put 
upon me in this place, if 1 should 
.hope to get along without the wis¬ 
dom that comes from CjcxI and not 
from man.” 

■■ 1'he hardc.st-headed skeptic can, 
\through prayer, test this guidance 
£□/himself. Let him try it as Lincoln 


did. He may undertake the experi¬ 
ment as an unbeliever, but with an 
open mind, seeking to learn for him* 
self what prayer can do. I predict 
for him a scries of happy surprises. 

In roijw's vitiil need for rhe re¬ 
newal «)!' faith, magazine articles carry¬ 
ing a practical religious mess:igc ami 
wniten with simplicity and power 
sliould he given the wi<lest possible 
disirihittion by churches and their 
leaders. Such an article is “Whai 
Prayer t'an Ho.” — *>r. .stituiii'i 

f'.>vi-'rl, <'■i-iiiTal Si'Cii'larv, I iiiiiit'il nl tin- 

of ('liiist ill Anii'rica 

To iurdier l)i. (lawn’s suggesiion. The 
Kcadi-r’s Digest will Ik- glail lo furnish 
repriiiis ol "Wh.'il I*r.i\’er (Ian Do” at 
cost. It IS suggisieil that the inosi cflcclive 
iiu-iIuhI of disirihiition of these reprinis 
will he in ctKiperalion with pastors and 
other leaders of religious groups. Prices, 
jKistpaid to one :iddress: lo - 20 ccni.s; 
50 — Hs cents; ion - $1.^0; 500—S5: 

1000 Sij. Adtlress KcpriiU Kdilor, The 
Re;uler’s Digest, 276 St. |ames St. W., 
Montreal, (^iie. 
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Outfoxed 

<=r-/u.viv Sfckf. lARY Frank l*acc, |r., wetit tiown to Fort Bragg to 
watch a big airlift maneuver. “After the drop," he tells, “I s:uv a fox¬ 
hole that had just been startc<l, and as a very new' Secretary of the 
Army 1 thought it would be a good itlea if I saw what this grubbing 
business was like. So I got dow'n and started digging, lust then a soldier 
stepped up and said, ‘Mr. Secretary, 1 w'ould like to take your picture 
with you digging a foxhole.' I thought that was as it should he, and I 
really set about it in earnest. 1 was digging and sw'euiing and digging, 
and it .seemed to me it was taking him an awtiil long time to snap 
that picture, so I finally Icxjked up and said, ‘What’s tlie matter? 
Something wrong with your camera?’ 

“ ‘No, sir,’ he said. ‘That’s my foxhole, and 1 want to take your 
’pteture when you’re through.’ ” 

■ Kenalt iUMacyolt Sfvotei Jflnii. 


rile Great Gray Wolf - 

Miglity Hunter of tlie Wilds 


Comhnscd (ram I'rofUicrs 

(;k.\y woi.i- 1i;is ilic ijre:«U'st 
J[ range ot any wild animal in the 
world. In spile ol everv ellon in 
cxlenninale him he persists in 
of Canada and Alaska, in \asi areas 
of Asia, in I'.astern F.iirope ami in 
at least 14 slates o( the union. 

lie is ihc most eHicienl higg.ime 
hunter of ail four'ftMiled Ixrasts. 
Some of the big c.ils are faster ami 
stronger, but no other animal hunts 
in such uncanny cooperation with 
his fellows, or is so sure of success. 
"I’his has not only gained for him a 
reputation for supernatural cunning 
but it has also carnal for him the 
undying enmity of man. 


Laurie ^^jtk F.rskinc 

In the early days of cattle ranch¬ 
ing many small stockmen were wiptrd 
out by wolves. Orlain w'olves.be¬ 
came famous. 'I’lie Agiiila wolf of 
southern .\ri/.on.t averaged one calf 
every fourth night for eight years, 
and sometimes he wantonly slew 
half a hundred sheep in a single 
tiiglil. 'rite Custer wolf in the Hlack 
I lills destroyed 5S25.000 worth of 
Mock in seven years: old Three Toes 
of South Dakota slew $50,000 worth' 
before he was captured in 1925, 
after lK“ing hunted for 13 years. 

^^’e call him the gray wolf, but 
his coal is often a rawmy brown or 
red. Off-color wolves can be easifv 


Protaiets: a Magttzine of Matwnl tti^nry (Jirmmhtr, ’SP), copyrijtM 1950 by The Aendemyef 
' fi/atiiral Scienres qf Phibu/elphiit, tPtb St, d* The Parkway, PhUadetphia .1, Ptt, 
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5. Once in Ontario 
Tsaw three animals «oo yards away; 
one was gray, the others were brown, 
and they 'stood gazing at me with 
such friendly curiosity that I rook 
them for Indian sled dogs. Hut when 
I stepped toward them they moved 
off into the woods, and I'll never 
-forget* the chill that ran up my 
spine when T recognized the unmis¬ 
takable lope of the wolf. 

The wolf is slower than many of 
his victims but he makes up for this 
by his endurance, lie'll keep up a 
steady lope of 15 to 25 miles an hour 
all night if need be, in order to give 
his quarry no rest. 

An average gray wolf Is fixe anti 
■ a half feet from nose to tail tip, 
stands 32 incites high and weighs So 
-pounds. Seven-foot, (75-poiind 
.wolves have been killeil. Stanley P. 
•Young, veteran biologist of the IS. 
Fish and Wildlife Scrx ice who, with 
’Dr*. F^dwin Goldman, lias collected 
almost everything that is known 
about the animal in their book. The 
Wolves of North Americit^ reports 
that in .Xlaska he saw xx'olfskiiis eight 
feet long. 

At two or three yca/s of age the 
'wolf finds a lifetime mate. I'hc 
young arc generally bom in the late 
spring. The parents prepare for them 
by making four or five dens in high 
^places, with a view of all approaches 
^ that mother wolf always has other 
iSafc refuges for her little ones if the 
^rth den must he abandoned. 

litter of from seven to 14 
Ips is nursed for about two 
^ducme^hichLihc male.bunts 



alone, dragging part of his kill home 
for his mate. As soon as the young 
arc w’eaned the mother helps with 
the hunting, for the whelps are then 
hungry for meat. If the parents 
make a kill far away they gorge 
themselves with meal and disgorge 
it again at the den entrance for the 
whelps. In the daytime the male 
wolf lies clown on some high place 
ox'crl(x>king the tleii xvhere he can 
xxarn his family of danger. If a man 
approaches, he may show him.sclf to 
divert the enemx’ from his family. 
When the young ones I’.re three 
months old the family lives in the 
cjpen, sometimes roaming a territory 
of 200 sc]uarc miles. 

Moving alxvays countcrclock- 
xvise, the xx'olf patrols his hunting 
route eonsianlly. I le knows every 
hiding place and lookout, every 
spot xvhere he can blend his color 
with the laii(lsca|K‘ and melt from 
sight. Along this route the parents 
leach their young to hunt. .\ strange 
xvolf enters the area at its peril. 

Since the young often slay xx'ith 
their parents until ixvo or three 
years oM, a family may consist of 
from five to eight full-grown xvolves 
and a litter of whelps, 'fliis is the 
legendary xvolf pack,. It .seldom in¬ 
cludes xx’olvcs of more than one 
family, ihcnigh .scx'cral families oc- 
ca.sionally run together for brief 
periods. 

Few wild-animal families arc more 
devoted. At least one member is 
always on watch to warn the others 
of danger. They often risk their 
Eves %o protect cnie 


*COUI,D YOU USE IJOX)? fUST PROVE VOtj^VB EtEEN E^f 

BY A WOLF IN ALGONjA! • 

**'‘Any man that says he's been et by a wolf is a liar." For a quarter of a 
century James W. Curran^ fnresideiU of the Daily Star at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont., has preached eloquently on this text and he has bachpd his belief 
with hard cash. As Mr. CAtrran wrote in his boo\ "Wolves Don't Bite" 
{copyright by the Sault Daily Star): 

Algoma, :i huj^c wilderness frontinji; on l^kes Huron and Sufierior in 
Canada, is a wild life reservoir. It has billowing' forests, interminable rocky 
areas, countless rivers and lakes. Indians, lumberjacks, «old prospectors and 
canoe men preserve the area as a piece of the Canada of old. Almost every 
Qinadian paper and probably half the papers in the United States have 
reprinic<l the ofl'er of $ioo for pr<x)f of a genuine wolf attack printed in 
the wSault Daily .S/rtron Feb. 14. 1925: 

“I'his is to inlorni the public that the Sault Dailv Star will jKiy Siou to the 
first person who can establish to the sat is fact ion of the editor that anv timber 
or 'brush' wolf has ati.icked any person in Algoma — public opinion in the 
vicinity of the .illegcd attack to be a factor. We limit the contest to Algoinu 
because it would not he convenient tor iis to travel outside the confines of 
this district. If a hardv Algoma woli won't eat anvbixlv, the softer species 
farther south probahlv won't." 

Claims came Iroin all osir ('aniula anti the S., with a few from 
Germany, Folaiul antJ I'rance. Most of them were |)al}xibly imaginative 
and showed no knowledge of wolf nature or methcxls. All of the claims 
from .Mgomti ilistrict were more or less investigated. In none of the claims 
investigated was there a trace of wolf hostility. 


in the wilds of British Odtimbia I 
found myself vvalcbctl by a wolf 
crouching on a hill ttear my camp. 
When I reached for my rifle the 
animal dashed for cover. .\s 1 fired. 
It .second wolf ran openly across- the 
hill, yelping loudl\—to ilivert my 
gunfire to himself. 

Wolves will take on any cxlds to 
protect their young. Stanley Young 
tells of fi/ur grizzly bears that came 
too close to a wolf den in which 
there were whelps, and were rtisbed 
by the four grown, wolves of the 


family. Forest rangers watched the 
battle through binoculars for three 
hours, until four badlv sla.shcd bears 
limped defeated from the field. 

Wolves arc immensely strong. At 
the mouth of a den in New Mexico. 
1 found the remains of a yearling 
calf; the head and hindquarters.' 
were missing, but the wolf had 
dragged the rest of the carcass two 
miles over ridges and through tangled ; 
brush that my companion and 1 hatjj^ 
found hard going, 

A wolfs long;^ 




'«ver the 
deer’s leg 
with one bite. ,,Traps have often 
proved unable to hold him. Few 
dogs can survive a figlii with a wolf. 

Much of the wolfs diet is made 
up of rabbits, mice, gophers and 
birds, but he prefers biggimie. eat lie 
or sheep. In attacking sheep and 
cattle he is seemingly cra/ed by 
their stupidity and defcnselessness 
and slaughters them iiuliscrimi¬ 
nutely, killing far more than he 
needs for hxxl. But wiien hunting 
wild game he is a sportsman - an<i 
no more cruel than nature is. 

Led getierally by a she wolf, a 
pack scouts for prey, and when the 
deer, elk, caribou or moose is found, 
one or two woKes will approach the 
animal from downwind until it is 
started up. riien the long chase 
begins. One wolf will follow directly 
behind the quarry; others take stra¬ 
tegic positions and head it oil so 
that it runs in a circle, until the. 
quarry tires. Then the f«ick brings it 
down by tearing at its throat and 
hindquarters. 

The cooperation of a hunting 
wolf pack is amazing. They seem to 
have a system of communication 
and take their jxjsitions like a well- 
trained team. They will Iicrd a 
quarry to the edge of a clilfand run 
it over, or corner it in a steep ras-ine. 
In winter thev run a deer onto ice, 
where it has no ftxilholcl. In summer 
they cover both banks of a stream 
and keep the deer swimming until 
it is exhausted. Bull mcx}sc, elk and 
caribou, however, often kill the 
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spine of "a calf or break a 


art^ltcr witli their 


Man is the only animal the wolf 
fears. Today he will come close to a 
man’s camp only in the Far North, 
where there are thousantis of wolves 
that have never known man’s scent. 

Stories of human beings killed by 
wolves h;nc little foundation in 
fact. Perhaps in Kuropc in the old 
days, wluM) wolves roved near every 
village, some such cases may have 
occurred, hut all who know the gray 
wolf of Norlii America .agree that 
he is no maii'killer. 'I'he ('anadian 
Wildlife Service knows ol only one 
aulhentie instance of an unprovoked 
attack oit a human being. Kveii a 
traj)j>ed wolf will seldom fight his 
captor, hut will cringe away in fear. 

I'he wolf has sharp evesighi. keen 
snu'll and good h('aring. Hunters in 
prairie countrv have declaretl that 
woKes learn the range of a rifle and 
slay safely beyond M. Men who 
have set trap guns have found the 
trigger cords cut hv wolves that 
have stolen the bait. 

In outwitting litis cunning op¬ 
ponent. expert wolf hunters have 
sueceede<l best by taking advantage 
of his two most dependable habits. 
His appetite for can ion makes him 
vulnerable to poisoned hail. In the 
first great campaign to wipe him 
out from the cattle ranges, profes¬ 
sional hunters killed many thou- 
sanils by poisoning carcasses W'ith 
strychnine. In lime the w'olf learned 
lo avoid such bait. 

The wolf’s second vulnerable 
habit is one which he shares w'lih 
the dog. Along his hunting route he 



of a dog*s fevoritc tree dr'liydrani. 
The trapper who can find these posts 
3nd conceals his trap close to them 
usually gets results if ihc trap has 
the scent of a strange wolf. Smelling 
it, a wolf scratches up the area and 
strikes the trap. 

Hunters have tried to rear cap¬ 
tured wolf pups w'ilh varying tlc- 
grccs of success. Many Indian trap¬ 
pers in the North use liatf-hrced 
wolf dogs for their sleds, hut these 

beasts can seldom he controlled hv 

¥ 

anyone except their master. 

The famous foe Lallamme. a gi¬ 
gantic. bearded trapper of northern 
Ontario, lost all hut two of his dogs 
in a distemper e[)idemic in iga^, 
and in <lcs|x;ration he made up a 
complete ream witli wolves cap¬ 
tured in his traps. I’ve seen him put 
that team into harness. He’d lure 
each wolf with food into ^ small 
jx'n, and kneeling IxTore it w'hile it 
snarlai and cringed he’d take a 
strangle hold around its neck with 


ging the atiiinal by a steel 
the sled, he’d sftap on the hafhV 
.\fter all his team was hitched of 
he’d whisk off the mu7./des. “Wid 
muzzle on,” he explained, ’‘dey dt^ 
not pull!” Without it they piilledf^J 
magnificently, but with their head^V 
down and tails Ixjtween their legs — 
cringing wild things shackled iii' 
fear to a task they despised. 

Thousands of years ago, when the 
first dog wagged his w'ay into the 
cave man's heart, the wolf remained' 
true to the wilderness - and he has 
never changed his mind. Nr) lure of 
care or comfort will ever larne liimi 
anti he will out trick man's every 
effort to exterminate him. fndecd,. 
if naturalists have their way, wc‘ 
shall always preserve him in the' 
remoter regions where he can do no' 
harm to man. There he will help', 
maintain nature's control of th& 
wildlife population, and remain the. 
proud, defiant dog which refuses *tQ,> 
wear jnan’s collar. 
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Private Enterprise 

J. ciiSTOMEK 111 a (>)}xrnhagen department store complained to 
the management about the attendant in the ladies' rest room, who 
had given her a frosty stare when she tailed to leave a generous tip. 
“Why, we have no attendant in the kidics’ rixiin," saul the manager. 

A check revealed that the “attendant" was a woman who had 
wandered in for a rest a year ago. While relaxing with her knitting the 
woman had received coins from patrons who thought she was the 
attendant. Recognizing opportunity when it knocked, the woman had 
come-in regularly ever since, netting while she knitted., 
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Condensed from This Wee\ Magazine 
Charles Laughton 


<>T i.ON'G AGO I rcat! pas¬ 
sages from Shake¬ 
speare's Twelfth Night lo a group of 
college h'jiglish leacliers. Aflerwartl 
a young instructor conlronled me. 
“That wasn’t quite fair," he said. 
“You edited those passages to make 
them livelier." 

“But 1 tlidn’t skip a word," I 
prolestetl. “Whatever made you 
think that 1 did.^" 

“Well," he replieil simply, “this 
is the lirst time I e\er completely 
understotKl the play." 

i feel certain that his new apj>rc- 
ciation of the drama ^^as inspirect l>y 
the enjoyment ol iiearing it rcail. 
Reading aloud is a well-lovetl hut 
neglected pastime. These da\s we 
may drone through a fe\\ bedtime 

CiiARUEis Lauuiiton, thc linforgettahJe Cap¬ 
tain Bligh ant] Henry VIII of thc .screen, has of 
liitc been working in a new field; he gives 
readings from his favorite hcxiks. Not since 
Charles Dickens has anyone drawn such audi¬ 
ences merely to hear one man read aloud. He 
is on a continent-wide tour; as many as 6000 
have come to a single performance. Incidental¬ 
ly, he heartily dislikes being called a "read¬ 
er." "1 am a storyteller,” he insists. 
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•sioric.s for our youngsters, but by 
and large we regard IxKiks as .some¬ 
thing to be taken .silently, swiftly 
and alone. I'or recreation and en¬ 
tertainment, we l(x>k. more often 
than not. outside our homes, outside 
ourselves. 

1 plead lor more rt‘ading aloud. 
It is a friendly, tpiiet and refreshing 
thing lo do. It makes us participants 
railur than spectators. In.stead of 
sitting, by to let the professionals 
amuse or c-nlighten us, we can get 
into the act, make contact with new 
ideas, exercise our imaginations. 

More than that, it is a shared e\- 
peiience which draws people closer 
together. I lushandsand wives, fami 
lies or groiqis of friends can enjoy 
the comfortable satisfaction that 
coim's from laughing together, learn¬ 
ing together -• from doing the .same 
thing at the same time, together. 
'There is nothing better than old- 
fashioiK'd family reading to form a 
warm liond between parents and 
teen-agers. 

1 began reading aloud to strangers 
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;dn!^ tlic Ndt 
or singing but anxious to do some¬ 
thing, I decided to read to whoever 
Vould listen. My first audiences 
were in army hospitals. Before long, 
I met men who pronounced the 
Bible a dull book, then sal spell¬ 
bound as wc read the old stories 
together. 1 saw wounded men, em¬ 
bittered by pain, discover ihal their 
troubles were not unique and find 
solace in the suiferings of Shake¬ 
speare's tragic heroes. 

More recently, on my reading 
lours, I have seen the good feeling of 
companionship grow in crowds of 
from several hundreil to several 
thousand because ^^•e were bent on 
some thing loge t he r. 

How, then, do you begin reading 
aloud? Many [)eople find taking the 
plunge the hardest part Some feel 
they will be ex[K'Cied to ile'‘l<iim 
like I'ourth of [uly orators. Others 
arc shy. Dozens of service men have 
told me they wanted to read jxiems 
to their wives or sweethearts, but 
ditln’l know how to start. I'o such 
as these, 1 say, brace up! ll'an//n^ to 
begin is the only requirement. 

After that. ch(X)sc a Ixxik vou’re 
comfortable with. Anything is worth 
reading if you enjoy it. Time and 
again, when I have finished reading 


and the witty works of fames 
ber. I also like Mark Twain, thet' 
short stories of O. Henry, the verse 
of Rudyard Kipling. 

If a volume loses its savor, drop it. 
Experiment with several books at 
once, taking a short story from one, 
a chapter from another, a poem 
from a third. One couple I know 
never approaches the end of one 
lxx)k without dipping into the open¬ 
ing chapters of another — a sort of 
“Omiing .\ttraction,” or promise of 
things to come. 

I laving started, go at your own 
pace. C)ne t|uick \say to lose en¬ 
thusiasm for reading aloud is to let it 
become a nightly chore. But once 
you start, stay with it. Don’t let 
interruptions ccx)l you o/l' before 
your author has a chance to get his 
story under way. 

Kemembcr that reading aloud 
takes some degree of concentration. 
When your attention begins ' to 
wander, you've had enough. This is- 
not to say that everyone must sit 
stiffly alert with hands folded.^ 
Ladies may knit. Gentlemen may 
overhaul their fishing tackle. 

•As for the technique of reading 
aloud, above all be natural. Straining' 
for elTects sounds affected. Your 


to groups in ptivate homes, someone 
will fetch a book and .say, “lAo you 
know this?” and then read, far more 
beautifully than I could do it, a 
passage that had special meaning for 
him. 

Near the top of my own list of 
favorites arc the Bible, Shakespeare, 


normal s|X!aking voice will be yQUJ^ 
best reading voice. Your own in¬ 
terest will lend the best emphasis tp' 
the storv. 

Do nor end your evening with thfc" 
closing of your lx»ok. When you 
stop reading, begin talking. Readii)^ 
aloud is’fun in itself, but it is betted' 



yet when it prompts lively conversa¬ 
tion after you’ve put the book aside. 
That is when it /ruly becoiiu-s a 
shared ex[x*rience, as well as a re¬ 
warding one. 

Two young people once told me 

that they had been reading War ami 

Peace for a year and a half. “It’s not 

* 

that we’re slow readers,” they ex¬ 


plained; “It^s just that cvefy tew- 
pages seem to .suggest something 
fresh to us, and then we’re off, talk¬ 
ing, thinking, planning. We’re not 
sure that we’ll ever finish the Ixx>k, 
but we’ve learned a great deal about 
ourselves and our life together.” 

This, to me, is how to enjoy read¬ 
ing aloud. 


Spitrd 

A dead tree learcii ciut with 

birds (Vu'ti.iia W. l•VrKll>4l■ll) . , . ()ltJ 

rail fences locking arms to keep from 
falling (Kiiii D.ivis . . . I'lap- 

ping sheets on the line loudly ap¬ 
plauding the bright, windy day . . . 
.\s easy on the eye as a tax reiiiiul 
(Billy Rim). . . I Ic’s ill tllC clllpS, 
blit most of them have stayed on his 
shoulders (Ot'urcL* K.iurniaii) j 

Somet inies the lawofgravit y doesn’t 
work; for instance, it’s easier to [)ick 
up a girl than it is to drop her n'.iiri 
Wuflon) . , . Tlie onlv slim thtiii! 
about her figure is lier chance of ga¬ 
ting it back COU*n en-slon Burns) . . . 

The way all the old songs arc coming 
Ixick, you csm’l tell a person’s age h)' 
the tunc he him IS (l.lori.i K.i/.inji.iiij , . 
There’s only one thing you c.m gel 
for a nickel nowailays - live pennies 
(Kaliili Hawicitiii) . . . Sail I'nilicisco's 
Chinatown telephone Ixiok lists 257 
Wong numbers uurii eut-n) 

Dajfynitions: Farm -what a city- 
man dreams of at 5 p.rn., never at 5 
a.ni. (jo»i*i>ii M.irtiiruiiii) . . , Borc — 


Tongue 

one whose shoitcoining is his long- 
staying . . . Psychiatrist - a man 
who iloesn’t have to worr\ as long as 
other people do ini.iiiiir.D , , . ']’ax- 
paver .1 person who has the gov* 
crmneiit on his payroll a. iiatiimiO 

01 a Ix'liitling executive, “In case 
of lire }ust call Smith hc‘ll throw 
a wet hlaiikel on it" (Kuri wiis.iii) . . . 
01 a well-undressed evetul at aparly, 
"Who’s the gal in llie skin?” <vviiii.iiii 
. . . 'I'liere's a new kind of 
moihhall it’s hollow inside so the 
g.ils can tuck their liatlimg suits into 

It ( SriiiHtffjiiK 7 yii/< M.iij.i^iiji-) 

Grondut Marx, "Salmon is an ani¬ 
mal that lurks in a can and only 
conies out when unexjiccled com¬ 
pany arrives” . . . Mnnfv IVoo/ley 
alxnil his operation. "1 feel like an 
ovciworked vein of coal” . . . Hoh 
Hope, "You heard thai vaudeville 
died, well, television is the box they 
pul It in” . . , Kay Kyser, “Had an 
awl III sc.ire last night. I turned on 
my radio set by mistake - and 
thoiiglu I’d gone blind!” 
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s'jjiy years <f^, vn j^aaumy 32 , /907, 
an era ended with the death of — 



Condensed from '‘'The Kdward inn Krii* 
Anilrc Maurois 


icTORiA was al oner the 
Queen of I'.nglaiul, 
press t»f liulia. and a sim¬ 
ple. painsiakinjz grandmother, 
worrviiij; about the illnesses of the 
living, mindful ol the anniversaries 
of the dead. In Iter eves the king- 
doms t)f hiirope were simply her 
family estates. Related to the roval 
houses of Clreece. Rumania. Sweden, 

1 )enmark, Norwav and Belgium, she 
hartlly ilistinguished her personal 
eonneetions with monaiehs from the 
relations of (Jreal Britain with 
foreign powers. 

.'\l the age ol So she was still first 
and loreniost a woman, d’he history 
of her time was fusetl in her mind 
with her own lile. W'hen I'ranee and 
haigland seemed on the verge of war 
over the ipiestion of Siam just when 
the (^)ueen happenctl to be al Nice, 
she wrote to her Prime Minister: 
“1 hope a crisis may be averlesl on 
national grounds, and also that per¬ 
sonal! v it would be very awkward if 

* m 

complications arose with a country 
in which I am now residing.” 

She identified herself with her 


subiecis. She protested full of wrath 
when a C'hanccllor of the Kxchccjuer 
demanded a stiller duly on ''her 
peo}>le*s" beer. By "her people” she 
meant chiellv the midille classe.s. 
riiey had grown up alongside of her, 
for it was during her reign that in¬ 
dustrial I'.ngland harl concjuered the 
world's markets. Neither the work¬ 
ing classes nor agricultural laborers 
came within her ken. Distributing 
w'arm petticoats to old women who 
took her hand and called <lown the 
divine blessing on her at Balmoral 
was ”\erv touciiing"; but of the 
hapless wretches living in the hovek 
of London she had only a vague 
picture in her mind. She was surprised 
i>v the advent of the first 
members to Westminster and invited 
lh<-m to Wintlsor to be pre.sented to 
her, which, as she noted in her 
journal, ‘'gratilietl them very much.” 

rite virtues and tastes of the* 
middle classes were her ow'n, and she 

refeireil to the anstocraev with a 

^ • 

touch ol .scorn as “the upper classes.” 
.She occasionally cc»mparcd the Eng¬ 
lish nobiliiv to tluu of France on the 




the lov6 of pleasure amongst 
Ijtliat class would brifig it to ruin. 

In 1900 a young American lady, 
describing London to her family, 
wrote: “Queeri X'ictoria is not in 
society.” Perfectly true. Society re¬ 
sented the retired life of the “Widow 
,-of Windsor." The Court liad ceased 
■fol)c the center of fashionable life. 


‘^idc w 

sense amounted to genius.” 

“I alw'ays thought,” said Lord Salis¬ 
bury, “that when 1 knew what the 
Queen thought, 1 knew pretty cer¬ 
tainly what view her subjects would 
take, especially the middle class." 

Punctual to a pitch of mania, 
the Queen liked her days to be 
ordered, unbroken, and full. At half 


Victoria’s ideas of the fine arts 
'were thi*se of the British Ixiiiigeoisic. 
'For a lime she rcfiisefl to listen to 
Wagner’s music. "Quite incompre¬ 
hensible!" she declared. XN'hcn it was 
remarked that this was "the music of 


past nine every morning she went 
out in her open }X)ny carriage, which 
she drove herself. A lady-in-wailing 
walkeii alongside to tell her about 
happenings in ilic house: petty de¬ 
tails interested her no less than af¬ 


thc future." she relortctl: “I'm bcjre<l 
with the future altogether. I don’t 
want to hear any more alx)ui it." 

■ She gave never a thought to the 
impression she made. .'\t church, 
disliking long .services, .slie would 
-sometimes scandali/e the o/ficiaiing 
•clergyman by lifting her fan to in¬ 
dicate that his sermon was going to 
be too long. On one occasion some¬ 
one* mentioned the opinion winch a 
new ambas.sador held of Her Maj¬ 
esty. “l^ar me!” she said. “I did not 
give a thought to tliat. It is so iK'sidc 
the question. What really signifies is 
;what I think of him.” 


fairs of State. She drew up at cott.agc 
dtxjrs to ask news of invalids. And if 
she had the goml fortune to meet a 
barrel-organ, .she stopjK’d her car¬ 
riage and talked to the little Italian, 
showing an.xiely for the healtli of his 
monkey. She busied herself with 
everything: llie promotion of hand- 
masters, a s}K’ech of which she 
wishetl to send a phonograph record 
to the Queen of Kthiopia, a telegram 
to Li Hung Chang. 

I'he luimhcr of documents which 
she had to sign with her own hanti 
was formidable. She demanded the 
continual attendattcc of her .sccrc- 


That utter assurance made her 
unaffectedly natural. Very small and 
stout, she had the look of a 
Njhttle miishroom (said the Painter 
j^Angeli), but .she retained a remark- 
['.Jlblt* dignity. Her slightly protrud¬ 
ing eyes were still youthful, her 
(gestures still charming. Her voice 
pretty, her laughter frank. She 
not pretend to wit, nor even to 


uarics. Sir Arthur Bigge, her private 
secretary, had to obtain her sjx.*cial 
authorisation to go from Windsor to 
London. If the Queen’s emissary had 
not brought back Sir Arthur at the 
exact moment when she required 
him he would find a note on his desk: 
“The Queen wishes to know why 
Sir Arthur was not in his office.” 

She was by far the oldest of all 



European sovereigns; during her 
reign France had known two dy¬ 
nasties and a republic, Spain three 
•monarchs, Italy four kings. When, 
in 1897, she celcbratcil her Diamond 
Jubilee, the both anniversary of her 
accession, it was compared to a chal¬ 
lenge flung by England to ihe other 
nations of the world; ihev might 
well envy her, for hhigland was a 
world in herself. 

British and native troo}>. hafl been 
ordered over from all the l^iminions 
and Colonies. The streets ol l-ondt>n 
saw the marcli-jiast, not only of 
I’.nglish, Scottish, Irish ami Welsh 
regiments, but mounted inlantry 
from the ('aj)e, and lr(W)jis from 
.\ustralia. (Canada and India. 1 laiisas 
from the Niger. C^hinese irom I long 
Kong. Dyaks from Borneo. The Ju- 
hilee procession was like a Roman tri¬ 
umph. 'I'he Queen noted in iu r jour¬ 
nal: “Noone ever, I believe, lias met 
.such an fivation as was given to me.’’ 

riiai day of June. iS()7, a day of 
di:imonds, cheering anil tears of 
happiness, had been the ape\ of her 
reign, perhaps the pi'ak of British 
l^iwcr. Within three years of the 
glorious Jubilee jnoce.ssion, two 
small republics of farming folk at the 
southern end of the .\irican conti¬ 
nent were holding in check the most 
powerful Empire ol the globe. 

At the outset of the Boer war, the 
jingo crow'ds in l^ondon had laughed 
at the unequal match. But through¬ 
out 1000 the news was bail, and no¬ 
body suffered more than the octo¬ 
genarian Q)ueen. She seemed inilc- 
fatigablc, writing to generals and 


.sbldiarfr, goitig to bid 
regiments leaving for the firoiit,- 
vi.siting the wgunded in hospitals*- 

Nobody had wanted this war less 
than she. But in Germany and 
France the newspapers attacked her 
in the most unfair way. When, after 
a visit to Ireland, she landed from 
her yacht Alberta on December 
18th. observers were struck by the 
great changi' in her from the pre¬ 
vious year. She was no longer the 
small, plump lady, almost prettv, 
who had driven through London on 
the Jubilee Day, Her only malady 
was old age. and the extreme fatigue 
of that sad year. 

rhe Prince of Wales was urgently 
summoned. His brother, the Duke 
of CxMinaught. was in Germany. He 
hanileil to the k'.mperor the telegram 
announcing that the Queen was dying. 

“1 |>ointed out to him.” siiys 
Prince von Biilovv, his Chancellor, 
“that it would be well to wait and 
see vvliat course her illne.ss took. The 
I’',mj>eror replied, with some impa¬ 
tience, that it was a question of hi.s 
Ix'loved grandmother’s life, that he 
was absolutelv iletermined to see her 


once again. 

Relations between the two coun¬ 
tries had not In'cn cordial since the 
Kaiser’s famous telegram to the. 
Boer President, Kruger, congratu¬ 
lating him on the repulse of'aiT 
h'.ngli.sh raid. But January 22nd, 
igoi. saw the Clerman Emperor and 
the Prince ol Wales walking to¬ 
gether on English ground. 

l')cath-beds arc propitious for re¬ 
conciliations, and for the. first t'nxie 



in 
he 

Empress telling her"that people in 
London wept with joy on the night 
when it was known that he was with 
,his grandmother. His grandmother 
been one of the few beings who 
|)ad genuinely loved him. 

All England went into mourn¬ 
ing after her death, li was impossible 
-Jo buy a single piece of black cloth 
'in London. 'I ons of crepe luul lo be 
t>rdere(1 from (lerinany. b'or the 
funeral, battleships and criiiseis lay 
moored in double column aloiuf the 

« I 

'‘iroutc of the vachl Aihvria with the 
' Queen’s remains on lH)ard. I'he 
.ships’ bands played ('hoj>in’s I’u- 
neral March. Their guns boomed 
■out. A proud scene: lliose eight long 
miles of sea thronged with \essels- 
of-war: the Marines l>owing llieir 
■heads over their nfles reversed; the 
,red flashes from the mouths of guns; 
and between the salvos, those burstsof 
.melancholy, exalted music. 'I’he last 
rays'of the .setting sun laitl a gleam¬ 
ing carpet of gold acro.ss the waxes. 

■ When the King came aboard his 
■yacht, he found the flag at half- 
mast, and asked the commander 
what this meant, “'riie Queen is 
'dead, .sir,” answered the olficer. 
“But the King is alive.” replied 
LEdward VII, and ha<l the standard 
'hoisted. The curtain was falling on a 
;century of history. 

The Kai.ser stayed a few days 
ftfter the burial. It was certain that 
iy the time of his departure he had 
il^onquercd the English,a raccofsen- 
-.Wientalists. But the Germans fumed 


England. He wrote back to t 



of the Black Eagle on Field-Marshal 
Lord Roberts, conquerorof the Boers. 

IVcsonally the Emperor remained 
under the charm of England long 
after his homecoming. That frenzied 


lover of uniff)rms nciw only appeared 
in civilian clothes, like the English. 
'I'hc oflicers on duty at Potsilam 


were shocked when the Supreme 
^^'ar Lord, in black clothes and 


wearing a tie-pin with Queen \’ic- 
loria’s monogram, e\}X)unded lo 
them the superiority ol English 


over Ck’rman manners. 


The life of the capii.d resumed its 
course. .V voung ollice*' named Win¬ 
ston Churchill, lunching xx’ith an el¬ 
der statesman, .Sir William I larcoiirt, 
asked him: “What will happen 
now:*’ “Mv ilear Winston,” an¬ 
swered Sir William, "the experience 
of a long liie ha.s convinced me that 
nothing ever happens.” 

And n’allv, for fu> years past, 
nothing had hapixncd. I'lie Queen 
had rcigneil, signed, loved, grown 
olil. 'I'he l^mpirc hail con.soiidnted 
itself. England’s wealth had waxed 
greater and greater. Her {X)pulation 
was doubled. 


'I'lien, in a few months, everything 
altered. January, tqoi: the Queen 
was dead, a new pilot l(x>k the tiller. 
Afric.an farmers were defying the 
E,mpirc. E.very English family was re¬ 
ceiving let icrs from men at the front: 
“no .sign of any end, far from it.” 

Here was a whole country asking 
in .surprised anxiety what young 
Winston Churchill had asked — 
“What will happen now ?"* 



Epi <3 of 


Condensed from I'hc Saturdiiy Hrenin^ Pusi 
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I i'wiNC llu’ir (lead on ihc licit! 
was llic bittcT dose,*, thal was 
soiiu'tliin^ ri”lniiii> men d'd 
en lliev wt-re Inaieii, when, in 
panic, ihev liirned .end lied. I'he 
I'illh Ret;inKnl oftlie l-irsl I'rovis- 
innai .Xtariiie hiiji.ide w.is nnt he.ilen 
and il was nnl panicked. W’llli ils 
tail over the d.ishho.iid. it had 
struck west and south iiom I’lisan, 
the all iinjHirtani supplv port vvliich 
was despeiaielv ihre.itLiied hv a 
stroni; Ked push. \nd now. with tlie 
(»hj('Ctive .ilmosl attained, the ordei 
had come to withdr.iw. 

h'or six (lavs thev had attacked, 
ii^htinu alonu the southern co.isi loi 
40 miles. I’hev had been soh when 
they came oil the ship, and lor the 
first few daws lieat and we.iriness h.id 
taken a greater loll than hnllets. 
d’hey were lean and h.n-d and hungry 
now. 

They had come 16 miles on iheir 
las' route march. Now (aiptain Ken 
noughlon's reconnaissance patioU 
lay on the ridges overl<v>king the 

77if .S'rr//ii./iiV h'wiiiHg PoaI II, 

I iiilepruilriii t s' }»\i 


Man in 


Tins dimiiicriiished piece ol hattlc I 
icpctrt ing w'.is w 1 n len hy a iiiiin w ho ; 
le.iriied Ins dilliciill scihuii in the ' 
oiilv w.iv II tan he le.imed. i larol.i ’ 
( 1 . Marlin served in llie .\faiinc 
(!orps in ilii I’.uilii in World W^ar 
il. I'he “l'4>ic oi Hloodv Hill” rep- 
reM-nis only one jx-ricxl ol action by 
one group o( .\njcricar.s in one sector 
ol I he Kore.ni War. Rui it was a typi- 
c.d action, tvpical in its hours of 
defeat, in us nuinhe:' of men killed, 
wounded and nn''Siug, iypic.il in ils 
lin.il lioui ol vicioiy. Ilhiminated 
hv the spirii oi the men who snug¬ 
gled .ig.iinsj long and sohering odds. 

It st.nuls .IS a heroic svmhol of the 
r. .\. h.uile to save Korea. 


mud-walled town ol Sachon, eight 
miles south of C'hinjii. with its air- 
lield and ils network of highwayjxaiid 
railroads - a key town Irom which 
the enemy was sending its spearheads 
toward Pusan. 

Imvc thousand yards ahead, the 
town they h id come so far to cap- 

J), rapriiKhl h\ Phr i'HTtis Piilt. ("o., , • j. 

S. I'H. ^ 



"llian ‘^here ‘ 
■|ne rice fields rose in terraces from 
tidal mud fiats. T&king it should 
easy. The howitzers would |XHir 
ftQ high explosives, the tanks and the 
j^coilless 75’s would bring it iiiMler 
^int-blank fire, the planes would 
^ke it with rockets and cannon, and 
;^en, when it lay smoking and dead, 
'^e men with rides would come 
^harjging down from the hills to dig 
snipers from the ruins. \\’hen the 
■^bopping up was done, fresh t!tx)ps 
• would come to lake o\’er. and the 
^Marines would go back to the rear 
^.some where. 

f ■ These were the things the men 
kwere thinking when the ortler came 
'ito withdraw and give up the miles 
jipf road and river, }X*ak and \alley 
"^ley had Ixmght at the cost of 51 
•dead and 32 wounded, and four men 
Ikjst somewhere who might ne\er 
“icbme back. 

■; “We couldirt believe it at first,” 

iilihe officer said. “The Old Man liad 
•* 

l^d us when wc started the drive 
iehat we would not surrender and wc 
:WOuld not retreat. When it finally 
'.itoaked in that wc had to pull hack, 
fast we couldirt even bring off 
:^r dead, I never saw men so bitter. 
■Sfou fight for ground like we had 
^libught for it and you feel like \’ou 
;|£)>vn that ground. You don’t want to 
';i^vc up a fix)l of it. I sa>v officers 
‘ficarlv erv when thev ordered their 
/units back.” 

5-; But they went back in go<xl order, 
.^re and griping bitterly, they 
^oyed east to Masan, and from 
in a train that lurched and 


jerked and stemd halted for hours," 
blowing its whistle forlornly in the 
night, and in trucks that [xiundcd 
over a roatl so rough it beat the bones 
to a jelly, they r<xle for a hundred 
winding miles. 

After :?(> hours, they came to the 
Miryang Kiver. 1 Icre a blue stream, 
clear and coUI. flowed between rocky 
Ixmks. and on the shore pines whis- 
|x*rcd ill the wind; beneath the trees 
the earth was c<x)| and clean, and 
from nowhere did there come the 
fetid stencil that is the smell of 
Korea. I'or a little while they slept 
am! hatheil and cleaned their weap' 
ons with great care and made friends 
with the little Korean Ixiys who 
came to stare at the gaunt, tired 
men. 

I fere they found out why they 
had been pulled hack from Sachon. 
'I’hcir atl.ick had iolle<l the victori¬ 
ous North Korean Sixth Division ofl 
lialance. It would take lime for the 
Reils to regroup and start rolling 
eastward again. Hut up here, on the 
central sector of the thin |x:rimcler. 
a greater menace hatl suddenly ap¬ 
peared. Across the Naktong River, 
the North Korean I'ourth Division 
for weeks had be<Mi pushing men and 
tanks and heavy guns, mas'^ing them 
in the high hills; 6000 men had al- 
rcaily crossed the river, had driven 
our thin holding forces back with 
heavy losses. 

'I'hey were almost rcatly. intelli¬ 
gence sources knew, to break out 
of their salient and split our forces 
in two, north and south. .Ahead of 
them, only 25 miles as the crow fli'^ 



' lay Miryang and the double-track biiUctjr until dirty gfray smoke 
railroad over which onr supplies above it like an ugly cloud. Whetf; 

jjowed. Once this line was cui, once tlicy pulled back for more ainmuni.- ' 

the Reds turned south along the 
railroad to Pusan, our cause was lost. Some- 
Iwdy had to attack west out of Mirvang, dig 
them out of ihi lr holes on the hilltops, drive 
them l>ack across the Naktong. 

Of the seven hills that comniamled the R (<1 
salient, the Marines drew the toughest three, 
each one higher and sleejwi ih.in the nest, 
d'hey moved out in the «lajk bv truck, and 
when they were close enough ilu v dismoimled 
and moved up ihroiij'.li the darkness on lout 
shuflling. shadows- and ghosilikt men whtulid 
not talk or haiilei, hut mo\e<l ihrough the 
night in silence. I’ar l).u k llieri' w.is ih*- stnind 
t>( great doors slammlim wheie the s’.ims oi the 
I'iftil's Mipporimg aitiileix wire lirmg on t!'( 
hills alieatl, ;nni the sIkIR j>:issing (txerhe.td 
madi'a sound like tin riisilniL'oi <h\ l(,i\('sin 
a winter wind. lien and then- -n the hut anil 
sticks night, ’lie sickiv sweet M'‘!>ih of dead 
men lav luav \ on the air, = lot'uiiiij the tlirual. 
for this road had been loiight o\u belore and 
triKips hail been beaten here b'-alen so 
badly that the\ had i.dlen back in a rout. 

riie men in the m.iiching eoliinin looked .il 
the deatl besiile the road without emotion, 
liming the (let.tils ih.it comh.u men woulil note 
— the lour who lay h\ the little nii:d liiii 
must have been killed while irvimg to make a 
stand, the ''wo on the slope hr!he: on must 
have been kilted in their sleep. Inir die smaller 
man lav on his hack, naked m the waist, and 
the big man sprawled on liis (ae'e wore his 
iTios(]uiio net on his hclnu'i. 

rken lull day came and in the shining morn¬ 
ing the artillery fell silent and llic jdancs came. 

The Consairs swooped like hawks above the 
miJe-long ridge of Rctl Slash Hill, the first 
ttive> blasting it with rockets, bombs and 











nity in hell to the Rccis on the ridge, 
thev alternated this wav, first the 
artillery, then the planes and then 
the artillery again. 

When thev hatl done all that thev 
could do, the infantrv moved out — 
jn long, thinh' spaced files across the 
emerald rice [)atldies, walking uji 
right despite the sniper fire, lor in 
war men .sometimes grow so >veary 
they do not gi\e a damn whether 
they live or die. and these men were 
going into hat lie tired. I’liey reached 
the terraced lower slopi-s where 
patches of peas and red pe|)pers lay. 
and then they were mos ing upwanl 
into the scruhhy pines. 

There was little to\er here, and 
from the lorwanl ohserxation point 
the liny figures in green could he 
seen clawing their wav up the .steep 
slope. Captain .\nd\ Zimmer’s l)og 
Company was on the right, I .ieii 
tenant Bill Sweeney’s Ka.si C>>mpany 
ivason the left; between them ll.ired 
the great red gash, like a shr.ipiRl 
wound, that gave the hill its name. 

At first it .seemeil that it might he 
a w”alkovcr, tor the little figures were 
halfway up now, and still moving. 
'Hicn, .suddenly, on the crest. brown- 
clad men show'cd against the sky, 
and.down the slope, among the Ma¬ 
rines, hand grenades began to blow 
in pufls of Hame and sm(»kc, and the 
hill was alive with the hammer of 
heavy machine gun.s. Somehow, deep 
in their holes on the rc\cr.sc slope, 
mat)y Rcd.s hat! ridden out the air 
strikes and the artillery attacks. Fire 


was coming now from all along the 
cre.sl; and from a hill to the right 
other Reds w'cre pouring hoi fire 
into the Marines from their rear. 

I’lic Marines were too clo.se to'thc 
enemv to call for artillorv; thev 
could only cling to the sleep slopes, 
ducking as the grenades came down, 
lunging ufwvard a yard or two anti 
falling and hanging on and lunging 
again. 'I wice in the long morning 
small liandluls of men reached the 
top; but the first time they were 
dri\en hack, and the .sectmd they 
were [lullcxl hack sn that an air strike 
couki he laid on. During this attack 
a strange aitd unbelievable thing 
took place, .\long the ridge a hand¬ 
ful ol Reds di.silained to take erwer 
as the |)lanesiameo\ei. .Most merely 
kiith as the bombs and rockets Iniist 
around them .ind .is the bullet.s 
poiirtd into tbeni; olbers sUmkI uj)- 
right, cle.irly outlined against the 
skv. "They seemeil almost contemjv 
tiious ol our air bombardment,'’ the 
(flfii iai reports saiil latir. 

When ibis air strike eniled, the 
thin gieen line rose and charged 
again. .\inl again the grenades came 
down on them, aiul you could .see 
men lall and roll, fora woundcil man 
could not cling to the sleep slojic. 

As the morning wore on it be 
came clear that laeutenanl Colonel 
Hal Koise’s second ballaiion, for all 
its valor, had done all it could. .More 
and more walking wounded were 
coming down the .slopes, holding 
shattered arms, limping on bleeding 
lcg.s. More and more bUxKjy forms 
were coming back on litters borne 



fty cdrpsiheji ahd fey fefacvc Utile’ 
South Korean volunteers who went 
up the hill carrying aminunition and 
water, and came down bringing the 
wounded. More dead were being 
brought by, wrapped in the black 
|x)ncho that is the only ^K)sscssion 
other than rille and canteen that a 
Marine carries into battle. 

In the middle of the afternexm 
word went up for Roise's men to 
hold where they were while Lieu¬ 
tenant C'olonel Cjeorge Newton’s 
first battalion jxissed through to con¬ 
tinue the attack. 'I'he lirsi battalion. 


cer. “Get Woocl on the phbhe,** 
ordered. “Tell^im his anillcry did^j^r 
fine job today. But tonight will 
the story. 'I'ell Wood to fire all 
and plow up the top of that hill;, 
lell him to keep heavy fire on thts;' 
river crossing, so they can’t shove 
reinforcements across.” 

.\ runner came up with a rcjwton 
the lighting strength of the two. 
battalions on the hill. Out of 200. 
men and se\en ollicers in each com¬ 
pany. Able (^>mpany had four offi¬ 
cers and 6S enlisted men alive and 


with Able Cknnpany on the left. 
Ikiker ('.ompanv on the right, began 
toiling up the hill. 

At the forward obser\ation |»ost 
( lener.il l-.dwait) A.Ca'aii* said, “ I hev 
are gelling hurt. 1 can see them 
bringing the woimdei .1 down.” Sud¬ 
denly he stilfened. “ I'liev are mak¬ 
ing It to the top. riiere's 20 ot ihem 
in that iiltie saddle on I he right . . . 
V> . . . -|o now. H) (leorge. Baker 
(kanpain is up there! Now, if they 
can onK hold!” 

They held, while Able C^ompany 
on their Ii-li struggled to join them, 
inching up .slowly under a galling 
(ire oi machine guns .md a shower of 
grenailes that slopped them 25 s anls 
below the crest. I'lnalls, when night 
was coming on anil the side ol tlic 
hill fc'll in .shadow and it was too dark 
to sc'c, Craig left his liigh lixjkout 
and went back to his command |x>st 
in the rear. 

“Jt hurls to think w'hat those kkls 
will face up there in the dark to¬ 
night*’’ fee said. He turned to Colo- 


unwounded — but not all of these- 
were unhurt, for nnny had band¬ 
aged their own wounds and refused 
to come down. Baker Oimpany had 
two ollicers and ro^ men left. Dog, 
C^ompany had two officers and 85 ’ 
illlemen; in h'.a.sy C'nmpany only 
iliree ollicers ami yS men were still 
in shape to light. 

'riie telephone tinkled. Stewart 
answered, griui!t\i and hung up. ; 

1 li- lold the general. “RegimenL 
savs ihret g<x>k tanks are coming 
up the road low'aril the fir;t-bat-' 
taiion CvJ\ They are already behind/ 
our jxisitions on the hill.” 

Naval C.;ipiain Kiigene IJcring^' 
brigaile surgeon, jumped to his 
“(JiKkllemighly!” he said. “The 
station’s just a cjiiartcr of a miliii'. 
fi'om there! If those tanks bre^ 
ihrougii to the wounded—” 

"'rhey won’t,” the general sa^ 
‘ Newton will know what to do.’/v .-4 
At the aid station, when tfee 
came that the tanks were condji^ 
l^on Kennedy, riAeman,,wi^aii|^| 



^agfhenk' in His shibuider, got up, 
his rifle and walked over the hill 
the foi-ward slope, «Hc lay down 
;thcre lo watch. 

“It was after sundown,” Kennecly 
■fflid later, “hut there was plenty 
light. 1 watched the hend in the road 
where it cainc around the iu)se of the 
.hill. You could see the dust rising, 
’and then this long hulh-nose<l gun 
sort of poked arttund the ctirner. 
'The tank came on slow and nothing 
happened, and then all oi a sudden 
baZ(X)ka men waiting on the sk»pe 
started throwing those hig r()ckets 
into its flanks, whoosh'ham. whoosh- 
bgm. It Slopped aiul began to swing 
right and Icf^, like an elephant sw ing 
.ihg its head, but not nuwiiig for 
ward; it was firing all its guns, bin it 
was firing wild. 

“But it didn't lire long, for as 
.soon £is the rockets bit and ihc' tank 
stopped, the 75 s eui l(H)se, lierul on. 
One hit the luachine-giin mount and 
drove it hack into the lank. I'he 
'turret opciietl, ami \ou conk I see the 
gooks trying to get out, hiii the 
tracers started jKniriiig into them 
from all over the hill, w'here the 
fiflemen were firing, ami ihex lell 
•hack inside. And then vou could see 
the red flames inside ami hear the 
explasions — the gas and ammo. I 
gue.s.s. I'hc .second tank came on. 
"footing, but llic guns hlew’ it up 
like the first one. 

“Then the third lank came on, 
;aud they ba.shcd him tcK>.” 

- At tw'o ill the morning the Reds 
icaoic yelling down the slopes and 
.;charged A Company in their shallow 


holes on the side of the hill. Mortars 
blasted them and machine guns cm 
them down, hut they kept coming 
until they liad oserriin two machine 
guns. But the laggeil line held and 
l>y four o'clock tlie attack was over. 

'riien, al first light, the Oirsairs 
came in. In their training, the Ma¬ 
rines hail workeii out a rule of 
thuinl) ill iKunhing. a rough safety 
factor, riuy would strafe with ean- 
iion lire 50 \arils ahead ol Irieiidly 
posiiioiis. 1'1 k\' wouki strike with 
roekelN ion yardsahead. When drop 
jiiiig homhs ihev figured that :i sard 
ol tlistanee lor e\ery pound of high 
e\plosi\e wa*^ sale enough, l^ut vs hen 
the enemv is massing in front ol y>ii, 
t hese Stileiv laeiors have no meaning. 

So \ble ( anupanv asked foi homhs 
^c) vaiils til lioni oj where it lav, 
and the (.orsairs laid ^no-pounders 
lh( ri'. Whi n ihe planes had gone. 
\hle ('om])aiiv picked iisell from 
the dust and moved up the hill to 
the uest. l-.vcept lor the dead and a 
few wounded, the enemv had fled 
down the reverse slope that was 
hoiieveomheil with loxholes. 

It took 24 hours instead ol 12, 
and two hatialions were shot lo 
pletis, hut at last we had the hill. 

“Now comes the critical t ime,” I he 
general said. “'! wo hills lo lake and 
one hatlaliou to take them with.” 

l']i on the crest of the first ohjec 
live where he had set up his forward 
command post. Lieutenant CxiloncI 
Boh'fopleit, of the third battalion, 
.sjToke into a telephone. fJeorge and 
How Oimpanies began to move up 
the Sleep slope of Hill No. 2. Below, 



where the cooks' ahd clertcs of the 
Headquarters Q)mpany waited to 
|;o in if needed, the general watched 
as the little figures moved upward 
through the straggly pines. 

“No lire yet,” he said. “ They are 
moving last. . . . Now they arc 
getting a little lire, but they are still 
going on.” 

A Marine came, walking alone 
past the command post. Ills miKldy 
green blouse was split from the tail 
to the collar and there were two fresh 
bandages on his back, just b»*low 
the shoulder bkules. 

“What hit you, son:” C'olonel 
Stiwart asketl. 

"Machine mm. sir.” llu wounded 
man said. 

"d'he bullet still in 

“No. sir. It went through the mns 
cle about ioui inches and tin n c-iine 
out,” the liilem.in said. 

“Shouldn’t cause much trouble. ’ 

“.No, sir.” 

'I'he little jeep c.ime up and the 
ssounded .Mai ine ciinilu'd aboaid. 

’I'he general was watching the hill 
through his glasses, "(ireat deal ol 
movement on to[>," he s.iid. “It 
lcx)ksasit - I'hex are! I hey are be 
ginning to run!” 

I'p on till- heights \«)u could see 
the little brownish figures pouiing 
over the crest aiul disappearing on 
the other .side, rhen you could see 
the thin line of .Marines surge up anti 
stand there on the crest, firing down 
at the fleeing men. 

I'he man in the radio jeep began 
to .shout, “Air says the enemy is 
breaking for the river in force! fhey 


areTcibg^ng up on the saiid 
or a hundred together!” - 

Suddenly, ah^ad, the air w'as full; 
of planes- jets and Mustangs and 
Cors;ur.s. They came tlown in shriek¬ 
ing dives and disapjnared behind 
the ridge. swcKjped uj> again, turned, 
and tiised again. 

I’he man in the ratlin jeep shouted. 
“It’s a slaughnr!” he said. “'1 he 
riser is lull oi tliem. Iloaling face 
down, and thev still keep coming 
tiowii oil the liill!” 

(ic'orge anti I low companies were 
regrouping nt)w lor the at tack on the 
List ohiective. Hill .No. a great 
hrutal mass ni a inoiintaiii a mile 
long and ;iMt ht 1 high. 

“.\ hig pieci ol giounti Itjr .|f»0 
men lo i.ike,” thi general said. “But 
in.isbt tlieie's noihing much up 
llu ie. M.iybe tin s'll break and run 
like they lan on I fill No. 2.” 

\iul on ilte left, where Li<’iitenani 
Bob Bone's ( leorge ('.ompany went 
up. the enemy tlid break. But on the 
right, whei't. C'apiain loe Bagen’.s 
I low ('.oinpanv rotle init) hattle 
clinging to tanks, dies stotKl and' 
longht. Sesenlv lise y.irds from the 
lop of the litlgt the Beils made theii 
stand in a hrusliv cluiiq) 01 pine, 
with the Min at il'.eii hacks. l-’agenN 
men, l(X)king up low.nd wliere the 
lire was coming lioni. were hlindeci 
bv the sun, and I'agen hini-self was. 
hroiighi down the mountain cursing, 
the hullct in his thigh. 

1 ligh on the hill. Bob Toplctt saw 
that How' C'.onipai y was pinned 
down. He .spoke into the telephone, 
and there ahead on the ridge was 



a thunderous drama winch 
>liace seen can never be forgotten — 
;thc sight and sound of a Marine bri- 
‘^Ifade bringing all its fire jxiwcr to 
^ ^bar on one spot at one time. 

J. To the rear of where we stood, 
•the 155’s began to roar, and the 
vsnub-nused 105's, and to one side 
;die mortars w’crc barking, and in 
•liront the'sc|uat tanks \^’cre wham- 
..ming away with tin* »)o-inin. guns 
'whose muzzle blast can knock a man 
down at 50 feet, and above the hill, 
.swooping low, the planes were tli\ ing 
in. You w'oiild see the smoke atid the 
fire flash of the rockets leaving the 
wings, and then would come the 
great tearing sound thi- rocket made 
in flight and then tite roar of its 
.bursting agiiinsi the liill. .Ml the crest 
of the hill in front ol I low w.is a 
Soaring jumping hell. 

To the men under (ire it tiiiisi 
.have been terror enough to uiiseat 
the reason and indeeil. on the crest, 

i 

a few little men could he seen, run- 
hmg between the iKimh hursts, ges¬ 
ticulating wildly. 

“Ah, that Toplett." Joe Stewart 
Icept .saying, “lie’s a sweellteart. I Je 
knows how to call down the fire.’’ 

Dark came and the barrage endeil 
and How Company dug in r)n the 
dope, waiting for what the night 
might bring. Hut no counterattack 
came, and in the morning they went 
jpp the hill through the dead men 
^<^bo had fired at them out of the sun, 
^"^d'all was quiet on the hilltop, 
'where the earth was scorcher 1 and 
flowed up and littered with dead. 

while George and How com- 


painJes’ patrols .scouted the slopes 
leading down to the Naktong, we 
drove all the way to the river, be¬ 
hind a rumbling tank whose red- 
faeed commander stood in the turret 
wearing the high meshed hat of a 
Korean patriarch. 'I'hc general stood 
there on a {K)int ol land amid the 
cannon the enemv had abandoned, 
an<l lfH)kcd across the tavvnv river to 
the western hills where all that was 
lell of the North Korean Fourth 
Division hid, nursing its wounds. 

He coultln't think of anything 
very (.Irumatic to say. He just UK)ke<l 
hack at the hills that his men had 
cleared at so great a cost. an<] said, 
“Well, it w.is a pretty good little 
two-day oper:ilu)n alter all, I guess.” 

d’lu'ii he bounced hack tlown the 
dust) road in his jeep, |>asi the am- 
hiilances still groaning hack with the 
wounded and the dead, and behind 
him ins shattered battalions fol¬ 
lowed. turning tlie land over to the 
arm) to hold again. .\ik1 they went 
hack to the Miiwang, and the hlv 
ouac in the i>ines two thirds or 
less of what had j)nce been a hrigatle 
• to rest and wait lor replacements 
that would bring them to fighting 
strength again. Hut even before the 
last elements had pulled in to the 
bivouac, the first elements were 
moving out. Orders had come to 
move south again, hack where they 
had fought at first. .\nd the men 
slept silting up in the trucks as they 
moved through the night, uk) weary 
and benumbed to know' or care what 
Ollier high and bloody hills might 
lie at the end of the road. 



A Utsadefg Di^ent 'Report 
to Consumers 

Are You a 
Bathroom Jiggler? 

By Don Wharton 

iNGi-.Nioi s contrivaiu'c lias 
rcct'iilly coinu on liic maiki'l 
lo L-nd one of ilic most common 
houseiioki annoy.inccs: driiijiin^ 
toilets. 

I'.veil a new li\iiiie may i^ive trou¬ 
ble. In a \e\\ ^ oi k .salesroom I 
asked a salesman to sluiw me how 
the most modern lank v.oiks. He 
bejjan demonsl rat inti. On the diircl 
flushing the riibbei |»hi«; which is 
supposed lo .settle into the outlet 
failed lo seal ilsell correct 1 \. When 
that happens the watei keeps on 
flowing from the lank into ihe 
bowl — until someone jiggles the 
handle and .shakes the plug into 
position. 'I'his is by far the most 
coriinion failure. Householders 
straighten the wire rod the plug 
hangs on, they buy new rtxls and 
new plugs, but the trouble if'Mlps up 
again and again. 

'I'hat was what Dr. Otto Siader 
of Ardmore, Pa., a retired ^■eteri- 
narian, was up against. One cold 
night after he had lx*en rou.scd from 
his warm bed by the nagging sound 
^ of gunning water he swore .to do 


something alx>ut it. NeM 
he removed the bank’s plug and 
and in their stead installed a childish 
play ball hung on a length of smalfn 
chain, and a sleeve made of radiatOtl 
grill to guide the ball into proper^ 
{Mwition. It worked. ,\fler perfecting'^ 
his homemade mechanism, trying> 
out various materials, he pul it on' 
the market, irade*naming it "Alert,’', 
and in the first ten months sold^ 
241.000 units. .Salient Alert facLs: 

The Inventor. Dr. Otto St.ider, 
born in (lermany in 1S94, was 
brtHighl lo .\inerica at six by his 
lather, a skilled instrument maker. 

1 le grew up around machine shops. 
.\s a veterinarian he insented the 
"Stader splint" lor animal fractures,, 
helped surgeons at Bellevue Hospi-. 
lal. .New York, apply it lo human.' 
beings, and during the last war pro- 
iluced 25,000 of them for navy 
hospitals. 

What’s Alert? .\ three-piece unlir. 
round naiiiral-rubber ball red-brass"’ 
chain that can't kink, and red-bra&sf 
cylinder lo guide the ball into jHJsi-.) 
lion, riiere are no bolts or screws — 
\ou attach the cli.iin bs sejuee/ing a 
hook, the cylinder by simply slip:, 
ping Us two springs over the tank'^, 
outlet j>ipe. ’Hiere are no rods tol 
wear or bend. J’he standard piwei 
attached lo a rcxl functions onfyij 
when se.ited in one position; thfe;', 
.\lert ball, free-floating on the chai»i| 
works in all positions. I deliberately*-; 
installed both the chain 
cylinder half an inch off center 
sec what would happen. Xhey^lu^i|^ 



smcxjthfy. Iiiici<jfent$!ly, Akrt 
«^i!tops losses as well as annoyances: a 
^Ibilet running vvhil^ you are away 
yfor a week-end can pump a well dry, 
“flood a septic tank, run up a water 

;bill. 

. Easy to Install. 1 Hiers and a screw¬ 
driver are ilie only l(w)ls needed. 
.Average time (or installing: len min¬ 
utes. Alert fils al)Oiii 97 perc(‘nt t>f 
toiler tanks in use toilay. If your 
tank happens to be odd-si/.ed \ou 
can gel your money back. 

Tested.^ Some new products work 
well at the outset, then break down. 
I subjectetl Dr. Stader's device to 
severe home tests: incessant (lush¬ 
ing, heavy banging and jerking of 
the tank lever, it still kept on work¬ 
ing. 1 called a department store 
which had been selling .Alert since 
March: no customer complaints. 
'Then I begat! checking with users 
who had installeii .\ierl by the 
dozen, 'fhe operator r)f a Maryland 
beach resort, witli a motel and 
.trailer camp, reported he had 
Alerts in operation, liked them, had 


36 more bn order. Tbe operator of 
25 cottages in the Smoky Mountains 
rcpf)rted he’d used an Alert for 
wet'ks, saved water, then installed 
30 more. 

Next I asked the U. S. Testing 
Company, a leading independent 
testing laboratory, to give the device 
a breakdown test tliat woukl be the 
ei|ui\'aieiit ol at leas! a year’s hard 
usage, riiey installed it in a toilet 
tank, set up an electric motor which 
by means of a cam ojx’ration began 
continiKJUs llusinng. 

'I’wo weeks later 1 bad the lal)ora- 
tory’s re|X)rt: after 75''0 (lushes, no 
leakage. “'I'he l^all (unclionetl satis¬ 
factorily, stopping water How in ail 
positions in which it dnipped to the 
valvv >•('(//,” the engineers staled. 

• Alert sells lor S.i.!=> in the l.'nitul Siiiics. 
C .-.iiiadiaiis li\ in^ in eoniiniinities \\ here the 
ties iCe is not :i\aiiahle in lelail stores may 
firth r horn Sl.itler’s emn linn- Ardmote 
I’UKluels. Anhnore, Moiilgoinery < . 

P.i. With tilt ortlei slioiihl go the usual 
('an.iih.in ('ustoins' lorins lor the inanti- 
i.K'iiiier to iiil 111. 


Pardon, Yonr Slip Is tS7/m<'///g 

I'uoM Dtiincy, Mass., Puiriol Ij'cfjtcr: “Revereiul David fk Mat¬ 
thews presich'cl and opened and o{K'ne(i and openetl and opened the 
meeting with prayer.” 

.At) i.v Thompsonsilie, Oain., Press: “W^^NTLD ---Maji to man¬ 
age Accounting Department in charge of 20 girls. Mtisi like figures.” 

From New Castle, N. V.. Trilnme: “He was an engaging small dog, 
said an observer with a curly tail and friendly manner." 

From Abilene, Kan., Rcjlcctor-Chronirlc: “'riie Army anti Air 
Force are being careful abotit the women they lake into the V\'AC and 
WAF, but in spite of the restrictions many Kansas girls make the 
. i^ade.” 



Unforgettable Character Pve J\let 


lo 


T iii-.kI' wi'.ui. no 

doctors iit At- 
woo<l, Mich., in 
1 S 77 wIlfM l\t\ 

Hfiich was 'oorn. 

His lather, a 
liirnier. nierelv ”oi 
the scissors and a 
piece ol strinj; and 
usher hini ii:lo the W(^i|-i. Alnn>sl 
from that moment until Ke\'sd«-ai!i 
72 years later, his lile was I lied wiin 
excitement .irid achievtnuni. 

lie was one ol the most \eisatil" 
men of his t^eneraiion. lie w/>u two 
(Olympic medals lor swimming, 
captain of his colU;;e haseh.ill letm. 
was a l<K»tl>ail and water polo star on 
the ('hica-j[o .\thlctic \ssociafi.>n 
team.s. Iji lalei lile lu played ooli m 
the low 7 m's. anti was an c\pci t hsh 
erman and a hij; »ame h.untt r. 

In husine.ss he cxcclleti as a scien 
tific farmer, a lar‘w sc de jjrower ol 
gladioli and Kaster lilies, and ;i 
cattlema.n. 

AtMjve all, of course, he was a 
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A:'i i.„. “I am 
f.i.i'.' v’di c>{i’.s.’’'_ 
\ and H't;'*,, 
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n-.'-.i. ' .'i!ii un.'.ssnjpipir, 

I » » , 

Ih'Miixioul i!i :'o'Lotnpany. He 
w is si\ iee; line . with e.n tidiietic, 
2 jn pouml !v)d\. il's i*j'oJ,en nose 
(honi his Alaska ;.’.o!d detymg <lays) 
and h's si|ua!(' lav. and twinklin;g 
cses heip''d mafe hnn conspicuous^ 
I h‘ hatl the i]ualii ("■ oi an elephatir^ 
i:unk: so pjwviiul it can uproot St 
iH'C. and so see.Nit A l u can .select aoitd 
pluck a Id'.uie ol ' ■; 

Nextr. thiouidioiit ilie many years 
1 knew hitn. <lid his ineshaustibld 
luiid ()f know If'dgi and cxciiing rci^ 



&ir to fasciivsts me, 
';;they did all his hearers. He was a 
charming talker, and his conversa¬ 
tion was liberally punctuated by 
picturesque •phrases. “I seldom get 
' a cold, but when I do it lasts as long 
as a wrist watch," he reniarketl. 

Few ever learned of his accoin- 
plishnienls from him. I'!ven liisaut(}- 
biogra^tiiy gives almost no iniimate 
information about himself. When he 
did mention an exploit, it was dis¬ 
guised in humor. He de.scribcd ,i 
grueling experience while gold min¬ 
ing on the seashore at Nome: "My 
hired men shnink Irom g{‘tting wet 
and shrieked like N'assjir girls when 
the cold surf engidfed them, so for 
weeks I battleil wtih it practically 
singlehandeil. C'onsiant immersion 
turned me blue; I took on the color¬ 
ing of a tuna and got so 1 liarted at 
schcx>ls of bait." 

Of gold miners in inlaiul .\l:iska 
he wrote: “We ate heartily ol hak- 
ing-powder bread, underdone beans 
and fat pork. No sooner were these 
victuals down than the\ went to war 
on us. 'Hie real call ol the wild was 
not the howl of the limber wolf, the 
maniac laughter ol the Arctic loon 
or tlic mating cry of the moose: it 
was the dyspeptic belch of a miner,” 

Florida liecamc Rex's adopted 
state early in life. One night, after 
jbeing outdoors for 18 hours in below- 
?jew weather, Rex's father ^•ow(‘d 
that he would .seek a warmer climate. 
Rex’s mother decided that she liked 
A]bc color of I'lorida on the map. so 
'they went to Tampa. Rex's father 
'^Aced a tract, built a small house. 


and they became squatters under 
the Homestead .\cl. 

Rex, his two older brothers and 
lus parents somehow survived the 
backhrcakiiig farm work, and by the 
time Ri’x was the family was able 
to send him to the prep department 
of Rollins Qdlege at W'intcr Park, 
Ida. lie earned his tuition hy run¬ 
ning .1 laundry. I'.ach month his 
lather sent him a check lor as 
.sjX’iiding monev. In his will, Rex 
left Si00,000 to Kollins ('ollegc and 
.S^o.oMo to Notre Oaine C'ollege in 
Wilcox, Saskatchewan, to be used as 
studi-ni-loan funds. 

Rex left Rollins (xillege one ycai 
before graduation hecaiise he wanted 
to study Pdackstone in C'hieago. He 
later related his briel experienee 
with the [nactiee «>l law; "One of 
the fiisi things I discovered was that 
all plainlills in |X‘rsonaI-jury suits 
smell like wet St. Uern.'irds. When 
such a pally of the first part and 'or 
his witness in said complaint were 
ronfmeel with me in .i elo.setl r(MJm. 
sinus trouble hecame a blessing. " 

Rex weirried abenit how te> earn 
his living while gexng to school. By 
chance he le*arneel about ibe Chicago 
Athletic Asseicialion. I le- wrene later: 
"d he club supported a leKitball team 
composed of foniKT ceillege- stars, 
olTering ilie-m, uneler guise of ath¬ 
letic membership, a jxisigfaduate 
course in legali/.etl mayhem. 'I’lie 
club kept a training table where it 
ihing me:ii to its |xu*k, ami at the 
news my mouth watered. Somehow' 

1 procureel a Iclle-r of inlrexluclion to 
the captain of the leant. 



hav€*ybii played fodt- 
ball?’ he inquired. 

“Football was not played in Flor¬ 
ida at that time and 1 had never seen 
a game, but I answered. ‘In tlic 
South.’ 

“ *Whal ]X)sition d'cl you play?’ 

“Not knowing one from ajK»ther 
ev'cepi bv hearsay, 1 confcsseil to 
having played all jiosiiioiis. 'I’lic 
captain looked Miipefied. He sug¬ 
gested that 1 lake a dip in the club 
|HW) 1 . Luckily, I could swim well and 
do fancy diving. So he said he would 
try me out.” 

I'or a season Ke\ played loot hall 
while he stiidic'd law. lluai he he- 
came a star in water |m)Io The fol¬ 
lowing summer - - ik'ws of 

the golil disc<*\erv in the ^’ukon 
threw the countrv into a lt\er. For- 
rowing montv from his l)rt>lhers, 
Ke\ bought a sleeping hag, rille and 
mandolin and joined the rush. 

Of his experiences he wr»)le: “I'or 
three vears I worked lor mvsell and 
other peoj'»le. stampedijtg to the 
scene(jf new discoveries, prospecting 
here an<l iheie and turning mv hand 
to am thing that oflcreil. Once I 
hel|x-d write a playlet for a Nome 
variety theater. 1 couhl sing and 
tiance in a crude wav so I wrote some 
sketches anti played in them.” 

d’hase were colorful years, full of 
adventure and I’lm. On his return to 
Chicago at the age of 2 p Rex tle- 
cided not to follow the law. He be¬ 
gan to write. McChm'f 
lK)ught his st(»ries anti the editor 
suggested that Rex write a novel. 

He wrote The Spoilers^ an exciting 


‘stated 

days. He was paid 55000.for tfce?! 
serial rights; the book became a best¬ 
seller in i<)o6. ultimately reaching 
700,000 copies. Rex later turned the 
novel into a play, .\nother novel.TAe 
Ne'er Do Welh also became a stage 
■ triumph. 

The movies were just beginning 
to be important. William N. Sclig 
wan let! to make a photoplay of The 
Spoilers. Rex astutely refused to .sell 
outright, bur demanded a royaltv of 
25 percent of the gross receipts. 
L.iter the picture was remade .seven 
times " probablv a world's record.. 
.\noiher pnxlucer took Rex's second 
novel. I'hc Ihnritr, at an unprece¬ 
dented 40 percent. 

Rex now oigani/ed a company 
and wrote and produced his own 
pictures. He negotiated an arrange¬ 


ment whereby Cjoldwyn Pictures 
financed and distributed his produc¬ 
tions. paving him 5(» percent of the 
net jirolit. 

Fourteen of Rex’s novels and 16 
original scen.irios were made into 
succcsstui mos ies. I Ii was the lirst to 
establish the value of authors’ names 
in pictures and to demand screen 
credit l^>r lliem. .\l the age of 71 he 
received Sioo.oof) for the movie 


rights to his last nosel. the highest 
price <‘\er paid b\ a motion-picture 
comp.my for an unpublished inanu- 
.script. 

F,\erylhing about Rex's life was 
unusual. I le e\'cn met and married 
his wife in an unusu.d wav. Blonde; 
vivacious F-dith Greta Crater was 
the daughter of a prosperous insuf- 



;cr AlletK!: (Wib- later martied 
frcd Stone, the dancer and come- 
pciian), stirred by the stories of the 
l^l^prth, went to Nome with a party 
fricinds. 7 'he country fascinaleiJ 
w^reta and she tlecidcd to stay. 

I', She bouplu a small hou l and ran 
^t. It was there that Re\ met her. 

£ ^^n>cy were married in New York in 
iiist alter Ke\ linislK d T/w 
^Barrier. 'f'lr.-N became dependent 
l^i^pon each other in a l»>ve-lVis'Jid- 
relationship which ended onlv 
!,^ith her death in 

V ■ When Ke\ havl coiujuereil the (ilm 
^frontier he went on a hentinji trip to 
J^Alaska with his brother in-law. I'red 
; Slone. A jiiiide took them n> an nn 
^Inhabited islam! which was c";'v.liny; 
^ith j»iani Alaska brown bears. One 
5iof lliein whoofed in R( \'> hu e ami, 
i'iis he remarked later, “'•pia\e<! me 
'?as if I neede<l ironmi;.'’ lie wa.s .m 
linlrcpid liunler atjcl bad .t wondeifiil 

/ In middle atje he h.u! an impulse 
^tO go hack to the soil. "Itisie.u! of 
■'Strangling that impulse.” he said. ”) 
'allowed it to grow and l)eeome mote 
^l^ialignanl.” He einUd by bityitig 
■•yooo acres of land near Sebring. Ida. 
It soon becanu-evil lent that larm- 
was nor tiie simple (xciipaiion 
;«t had been when he was a lioy. “Sci¬ 
ence,” he said, “had cotptired into 
^ing a bewildering hf'tde ol plant 
^sts which could be controlled ttnly 
p|yr gassing ami. guessing, spraying 
^d praying.’* I'or a time he had to 
B^kate the proceeds from his brjoks 
suppc»rt of seed houses, ferii- 


etijiiipmcnr. But Rex Was .soon our 
of the red. Apart from his writings, 
he iiltimalcly made more than a mil¬ 
lion dollars in his various l>usines.s 
• ventures. 

Cotming Kasl'T lilies and gladioli 
commercially was then unknown in 
I'londa hut Rex learned new lech- 
nu|u«.s and developcal a big industry. 
In one season he sold S200.000 worth 
of lih bulbs. .\s he gained in expefi- 
enee he bought .-ftoo acres at .\von 
Park and operaii J one (arm lor the 
mil 1\\inter and one lot the .spring 
crofv 

"Strange, isn't it." lu askid. “that 
one should piek up the very occupa¬ 
tion which he hated as a kiil.^ Mv 
wile lo\ es llowers .ind I ojien bring 
home so mamr gl.ids and lilies that 1 
look like an open gra\e." 

I {:!\iiig tleinoiisilaied what could 
be doiie witli lloc'crs, Rcn sold rhe 
l.irnis to his snpennlendents and 
looked lor new clullenges. 1 fe liirned 
to cattle, lie pioneered in growing 
p.isture glasses and clover on sandy 
iami. .tiid with the addition of the 
miiu'.ils wiiich I’lorida .soil lacks, 
lie eradicated ticks. ‘Ihus hr was a 
leader amony the pioneers who 
fou.'ulcd Mc^rida’s enormous cattle 
inciusin. 

Rex was tiemocratic to the core, 
I lis ser\ants and as.sist.ant.s were 
treated as coinpanions in a coinmon 
elfort. lie was a ftrofound imliviciu- 
ali.st. and believed (hat the lazv and 
inconijX'icnt were entitled to no 
subsidies. “Gcxl'give.s every bird its 
food,” he once said, “Jbut, he doesn’t 


tlifbw it into the Etest.® He quot^"' hVnecIc^r bchd^^ 

Emerson: “The best lightning rod validnfly finished four fifths of h» 


for your protection is your own 
spine.” He thought charity ought 
to stem from the giver’s gixxi heart 
and not from the receiver’s claim 
that he had been unjustly treated 
bv fate or socictv. 

“Life isn’t easy or painless,” he 
once sjiid. “'I'hat’s what makes it a 
swell adventure. II you remove 
competition anti deny man the re¬ 
wards of his indi\idual edorts, you 
reduce life to a mtinotonous ordeal 
out of wliich nolxKly can take pride, 
pleasure or profit.” 

lie detested stx'ialism because it 
ilestrovs freetlom. I le liketl to tell f)l 
the mother mockingbird who. liiitl- 
ing her yt>ung in a cage, would stime- 
times bring it poison berries. Itir it 
was better to die than to live in 
captivity, lie was prolouiully leli- 
gious and sincereb attempteil to 
live his religitnis precepts. 

Toward the entl. Rex fountl him¬ 
self gradually descentling to help- 
le.ssnes.s. He was gtiing blind, tlespiie 
four cataract tiperations. Sot>n he 
could rccogni/.e people onl\ by their 
voices. 

Now cancer insatletl his throat. 
I’or two years he had to breathe 
through a lube insertc«.l in his larynx, 
and was fed through a lube m.scrted 
in his stomach. J le could not turn 


last novel, The Woman in Amhush,- 

He was, of course, constantly tor¬ 
mented by pain. To case his agony 
the doctors tried nerve-block sur¬ 
gery. He wrote, “I neser had any- 
' thing hurt .so and I’ve done some 
big hurlin’ off and on. The bc.st I 
can say for a ‘nerve block’ is that it’s 
awful while it’s going on and is about 
as uncomfortable as the original pain 
after it's done.” 

S|)ecial injections w’cre tried — 
the- la.st hope. When they failed, he 
calmly determined to end his life. 
In his case it was not an act of weak¬ 
ness: he w'as seizing the helm when 
the ship was dashing on the n>ck.s. 

1 Ic had almost choked to death .sev- 
eral times on his breathing tube. If 
he was to die .stXMi, as he knew he 
must, then he would decide the 
hour, and triumph at least in being 
master of the end. On the morning 
of December 7,19.^0, Rex shot him¬ 
self. 

Rollins C'ollege buried his ashes, 
together with his wile’s, on the cam¬ 
pus. Atop a while marble column his^ 
bust - - inscribeil to the *‘\ ictor I Itigo 
of the -North” -- will be enshrined to 
remind his countrymen of a man who 
displayed in his strong character and 
modest manner the virtues of a great 
American. 


0 *• 

WISH I hild enough motiey to buy an elephant.” 
“What on earth do you Jiecd an elephant for?" 

“I don’t. 1 just need the money.” 

>— Coutiiliiited by Sam l.evenaoa 






T THE DOCKvSIDi:, 

on tliilt spring 

orning, a loi of Coiulcnscd 

fe bovs who didn’t Mom' 

0 

a VC much to do 
ng around the loading picis 
ratcliing a prcily inirrcsting dghi. 
►here was fire in the 'tween-decks of 
French ship, the GruniJmnij>, and 
^teboais and pumpers Irom shoie 
l^'ere throwing great white curving 
flumes of water into her. 

5 oniclx)dy tisked, "Wliat cargo is 
Frcnchic taking on ?” 

Somebody answered, “Nothing 
^Ut ammonium nitrate. Siie's all but 
pU’H loaded by now.” 

^'-.h w'as alxiut eight o'clock then 
^he day was /\pril i6, 1947) 

^p,ooo paiple of Texas City, on 
l^lvesion Bay, were up and at their 
nj^irk. Nearly 4000 of tJiern were in 
dock area itself, and as they 
breathed a forbidding 


Disaster at 
Texas City 


d 


CoiuUnsfdJroin I ■ 
Moms M 


assortment of smells. 
I'or I'exas (atv, a 
ih) H<ijnnr Imk)!!! town of the 

• nlav w.ir, engaged itself 

with the processing 
ol chemicals, v.iili the cracking of 
enide tal inttj gast>linc, and with 
the I'.iggest tin smelter in the world. 
Onl^ a lew huniiretl yards from 
tile Gntmh'jmp'i mooring was the 
Sn>,ooo,()oo ]>!ani of the Mojisanio 
Chemical Company, making sty- 
reiie. an ingretlient uscil in the rnan- 
iilacture ol synthetic itibhcr. About 
hall a mile inland was a “tank farm” 
— luiiulred.s ol vast, Sijuat buckets 
full of gasoline. 

Somebody watching from the 
dock suit! siuUlcnly, “'riicy must be 
real bothered with that fire. Ix>ok 
yonder! riiey’rc sending the long' 
shoremen and stevedores ashore, and 
those boys ain’t waiting to be 
pushed.” 




^‘V^ou fef tfeirt tiMe' 

fire?” somebody answered^ don’t 
sec hardly any smoke/’ 

At 12 minutes past nine the man 
who had said that crept out from 
beneath a parked automobile where 
the hand of hell itself had flung him. 
“1 was running bl(X)d in my nose and 
my cars, and 1 couldn’t feel whether 
1 had my arms and legs. 1 looked 
around, and all those men i had been 
talking to were just scattered out on 
the grounil. ’rhey weren’t moving 
iifine at ail. Birds began falling dead 
out of the sky, and great big chunks 
of things on fire were sh<K)iing oil 
like skyrockets. I’he smoke was 
enough to siiilc a man, and the 
flames were jumping clean u[i to 
heaven. 'J'hal shiji wasn't there any 


more. 

The ship was not there because 
the blast of its fabulous expUision 
was more \it)lei'ii than anylliing man 
had ever known (sa\c for the blow- 
off of volcanos) before the atom 
bomb, .\lmost instantly, the Mon¬ 
santo |)lanl was a Si^.ooo.ooo ruin. 
Klcvcn miles awav acniss the water, 


in GalvesKMi, windows were smashed 
and ceilings fell anrl jxople were 
knocked down. A hundred miles 
away, at Port .\rthur, the blast was 
felt, and the earth shivered. 

This detonation w'as only the be¬ 
ginning of. catastrophe. Great frag¬ 
ments of fiery debris were flung lor 
miles. Other ships caught fire. Plants 
iilleti with chemicals blossomed sud¬ 
denly into flame. Gasoline in the 
Unfc ferm roared into orange towers 
of fire and mountains of black .smoke. 


crumpieci' up fike tinHt. It 



like all the world was on fire.” 

During the next 24 hours thertr 
\vcre explosions, totally unpredicta- 
hie, which lashed the city with in¬ 
cessant punishment. Flaming debris 
fell from the air and hundreds of 
new' fires broke out. 'I'hose who 
Icx^ked in supplication to the skies 
.saw only a roiling ma<iiies.s of black 
smoke. 

.\11 tlic fire-fighting equipment of 
Texas C'iiy had bt:cn lost in the dis¬ 
solution of the Griwtlcamp\ 27 of the 
city's 47 firemen had been killed. 
The army, the Coast (>uard and the 
Ketl Cross got there as quickly as 
the)' could, and fire engines came at; 
full speed from cities 200 miles away. 

But even when the erfgines came 
roaring into Texas City, watchmen 
kept mans of them from certain 
destruction in the lorlured area. 
“Slav i)ut!" lliev cried. ‘‘.\nv min- 
me now there migljr he another ex¬ 
plosion!’ The engines w'ould be 
jieedeil to fight fires in areas that 
coukl he sa\ed from absolute ruin. 

I'here were some, liowrver. w'hurn 
the watchmen could not keep away. 
1'he.sc were the preachers and the 
priests and the doctors. 'I'hcy pushed 
past to pray ox er the dead and the 
living, aiul also to save such lives as, 
might be saxed. 


Pal her William A. Roach w'as one 
of these. 

“Father,” ihev xxarned him as he 
hurried on, “there is another ship 
loaded xviih nitrate. It's on fire now.^ 
She’s going to blow. Wait a while.” 




'di&^temo.. We shall never 
V how many mien received the 
rites from him. For as he got 
feward the channel - - and this was 
^6 hours after the Grandcamp ex- 
li^oded — another ship blew up. It 
an American vessel with a grimly 
name, the High Vher. And 
^dittfe later another ship stunned 
5me earth with its disintegration. 
fy By now most of the women and 
l^ldren of I'exas City had been 
jCvacuated from their shattered 
liomes. All of them were a little 
hXirt, about one in ten critically. 
JSeneral Jonathan W'ainwright, who 
had -stayed on Bataan to surrender 
when General MacArthur was or¬ 
dered to leave, caiiK* on from head- 
Ji[|uartcrs of the Fourth .\rmy. He 
faiid: “I never saw a greater tragedy 
jm all my experience.” 

, ' The chief cause of all this? The 
^imary use of ammonium nitrate is 
*D fertilize soil for growing food. 
But this same chemical is an essen- 


explosives. I>iring the war chehtists 
found that the addition of organic 
matter to this flaky stuff reduc^ its 
tendency to cake and deteriorate, 
and that* the addition also increased 
its cx}")l(xsive cjualitics. 1’his was the 
sort of nitrate being sold to foreign 
friends, on the assumption they would 
reconvert it for agricultural purposes^ 

Grandaimp had taken al)oard at 
Antwerp if) cases of small-arms am¬ 
munition for \'enezuela. Some sailor 
or stexedore smoke<] a forbidden 
cigarette and threw the stub away, 
starling a small lire, 'fhe lire found 
its way to the cases of ammunition. 
And then, when the bullets be¬ 
gan to cxploile, the whole cargo ex¬ 
ploded. i'housands ol fiaper hags 
filled with nitrate New up, all at 
onee. 

'fhe best estimate is thal^55i were 
killed anti about 3000 .seriously 
wountled. J'he proper! damage was 
alioul S5o,ooo,f)()o. It was one of the 
w'orsi disasters America has know'n. 


A 


KEsiDK.vr Room-.vult’s favorite siory was alKiui the eominuter 
from Westchester C'oiiniy, a Republican stronghold, who always 
walked into his station, handed the newsbt>y a ({uartcr. picked up the 
New York Herald Tribunes glancetl at the front page and then handed 
it back as he rushetl out to catch his train. Finally the newsboy, un¬ 
able to control his curiosity any longer, asked his customer why he 
only glanced at the front page. 

“I’ni intcrc.stcd in the obituary notices,” said the customer. 

“But they’re xvay over on page 24, anti you never Itxjk at them,” 
the boy objected. 

“Boy,” said the tycoon, “the-I’m interested in will 


be 00 page onc^ all right!” •. 







The Machiiu 


G)ndcnsed from 
i\dvcriising Agency 


That Sews Everywhere 


Tom \iahomy 


A n f.xplorkr once followed ilic 
headwaters of the Yangtze 
Kiaiig to a tiny 1'ilx‘taii \ illage in 
the moiinlaiiious heart ol Asia. l*he 
place was so primitiNc and remote 
that he was sure nooutsuk* iiiliiience 
had ever touched it. I’heii he heard 
a familiar sound, part hum, part 
whir. I'racing it, he found a nati^■c 
crouched on the ll(K)r of a mud hut, 
running up a new skirt on a Singer 
Sewing Machine. 

ITie Singer is actually the best- 
known, most widely distributed 
product on earth today — not ex¬ 
cepting Coca-O)la. The company 
prints directions in 54 languages, 
and in many lands Singers are the 
only machinery. There is a Singer- 


ec]uipped shirt factory in the heart 
of the Belgian Congo, a Singer shop 
above the Arctic C^irclc in Norway. 

Ill parts of India the company is^ 
better known and occupies bigger 
buildings than iloes the United 
States (lovernment. Recently a na¬ 
tive-language letter was delivered 
addressed: “F.xalted Holiness of the 
Consul Cieneral of the l-nited States 
of America by the backside of the 
Singer Sewing Machine Oimpany, 
Oilcutia.” 

Mahatma Gandhi learned to sew . 
on a Singer and exempted the sew¬ 
ing machine from his ban on West¬ 
ern machinery, calling it “one of the 
few useful things ever invented.” 

The late Sir Douglas .\lexandcr, 
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^^i^aniziatioa for =44 of ns fabulous 
•-' too years and wbcf was knightctl for 
?*his work in W(>rld War I, described 
;.;its workings in. a sentence: “All vec 
do is make a machine, lake it out and 
'^11 il. collect the jwyjnem and liicn 
send the money back to make aii' 
rother machine." 'fhis is an over- 
!; simplification of a formula which has 
. made and .s»)ld more than a imndreil 
•million sewing machines, and sa\ed 
nntold millions of hours tor house- 
. wives from New ’\\)ik to I’ago 


' Pago. 

The company is named for Isaac 
Merritt Singer, who borrowed S4 (j 
for capital and made his lirsi svwing 
machine in Boston in 1S51). At first 
it wouldn't work, and Singer was 
about to give up in despair v\hen he 
recalled a neglecie<l ilireail ailjiist- 
mem. He made the change, and the 
machine iunciiom'd. 

^ His was the first practical device 
with which il was |K>.ssi!)le to sew 
continuoiislv. liiii it was not the 
first sewing machine, ^’ears earlier 
in France, Harihelmy Thimonnier 
had put one to work making armv 
uniforms, onh to sec it smasheil by 
'jealous tailors. Waiter Hunt, the 
American who invented the safety 
pin and paper collar, matle a ma- 
^chinc in 1834 but abandoned it 
iwhen his daughter pointed out that 
it would throw seamstresses out of 
work. 

In 1846 Elias Howe, jr., of Cam¬ 
bridge, Afass., had patented a nia- 
;d>ine employing an cye'[X)intcd 
^cdle.with a shuttle. When Singer 




their improved machines, Hqwe 
sued them. After a few court rulings 
it was apparent that they could not 
make machines without Howe’s 
needle and shuttle idea. But it also 
w'as obx'iou.s that Howe’s machine, 
whicli sewed only straight scams a 
few inches at a lime, would not sell 
w'itlumt the new' improvemcrits. 

S(M)n each of font manufacturers 
was suing .ill the others and de¬ 
nouncing his rivals in scathing news¬ 
paper adxerlisemcnts which the 

public calk'd "the sewing-machine 

« * 


war. 

Singer lurnesl to l-Ldward Clark, 
a New ^*oik lawyer, for lielp. IVo 
incae ililVereiit men would he dif¬ 
ficult to find. Singer, .son ol jwor 
Cerman immigrant parents, had 
link tdiication. lie had lell home 
when 12 ve.irs old. He was without 
success a fanner, a machinist, an ac¬ 


tor in a Shakespeari-.m troupe, and 
an inventor ol machines for ex- 
caxating rock anil carxing xvikkI. He 
was a truculent man of lusty appe¬ 
tites. C'lark, a graduate of Williams 
Cillegc, XXas cjuiel sfxtkcn, success¬ 
ful. 

(vlark agreed to light the legal 
battles for a third inlere.sl in the 
company, 'fhe man w'ho had ad¬ 
vanced the original $40 fell ill a 
little later and for $6000 .sold his 
third to ('lark anil Singer. Thu.s 
they became eijual partners in 1851, 
Singer remained in charge of manu¬ 
facturing: C>lark rook charge of 
finances, .sales and legal matters. 

The “sewing-machine warV, 




’ ^eft3ed ^1yy tlie'orgaiiiza^A- of . tlic 
Sewing' Machine Combination, 
America’s first patent pool. Manu¬ 
facture was licensed at $15 a ma¬ 
chine, and the fee was divided 
among the four organizers with 
Howe receiving more than the 
others. The Qjmbination continued 
with gradually reduced royalties un¬ 
til 1877, when the last of the patents 
expired. During this time 24 com¬ 
panies were liceiisc<l. 

The earliest Singers were hea\y 
factory machines, but in 1856 a 
lighter “'lurllehack” motlel for the 
home was introduce*!. I'hc “turtle- 
back” enabled housewives to do in 
one hour what t(K)k ten lo i \ hours 
by hand, but its price .was a serious 
obstacle. ’I'he machine had to sell lor 
$125 at a lime when the average 
family income was less than S500 a 
year. Clark hit uixm a "hire pui- 
chase” plan at S5 tlown aiul a 
month. This the first easy-pay- 
mcnl plan — became the prototype 
lor all installment selling, an idea 
which probably has allecied the 
world's economy as much as the 
sewing machine itself. 

Clark subse(iucntly increased sides 
volume with trade-in iilk)wanccs and 
lower prices. He managed so well 
that Singer was happy to leave 
everything to him while he himself 
pursued the pleasures that he coidd 
not afford in his youth. He spent 
nearly all of his time in Muropc. He 
was completing a great house called 
“The Wigwam” at Paignton. Kng- 
land, when he died in 1875, leaving 
$13^000,000, mostly in Singer stock,' 


a humeidus’lifogehy; 

seven years longer. 

Singer machines* early began to 
move abroad. Due took a grand 
prize at a world’s fair in Paris in 
1855. Soon aftcrw'ard Singers were 
ad^'crlised in Riodc janciro. Despite 
great growth in domestic business, 
the company by 1861 was .selling 
more sewing machines abroad than 
in the L'liited St.ites. 

'I'cxlay. Singer probably docs busi¬ 
ness in more foreign currencies than 
any other comjxiiiy. Time has proved 
Singer's elastic credit policy hasi- 
callv sound. I'or instance, all the 
. ctjmpany records in Manila were de¬ 
stroyed during Work! War II, but 
after ilie war 50,000 people volun¬ 
tarily paid up their accounts. The 
honesty of small people everywhere 
has enabled Singer to finance its 
world wide expansion entirely out 
of earnings ancl to pay dividends for 
87 consecutive years. 

The first .Singer salesmen had to * 
be mechanics, collection agents, sew¬ 
ing teachers and versatile adventur¬ 
ers. lames Bolton, an caily agent, re¬ 
called in his memoirs that as he 
started for his post Isaac Singer 
.slappctl him on the shoulder and 
.Silk!: ")ini. we’ll send you all the 
machines you want but not one cent 
of money. " 

There were Singer sjilcsmcn search¬ 
ing for customers in .Africa before 
Stanley went searching for Living¬ 
stone. When one African tribe, be¬ 
lieving “g(X)d iron makes good 
noise,” demanded noisy machines, a 
Singer man obligingly adjusted bis. 
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'Ruined ciatter. In Indonesia 
'p Singer man critically hurt 
in an accident sold eight 
machines to the doctors 
'«nd nurses in the hospital. 

In Japan the native kimono 
customarily was sewed with 
a few long stitches to allow it 
tx> taken apart for wash¬ 
ing, so the Singer agent ad¬ 
justed his machines to make 
^ch stitches. Jjater, with the 
encouragement of Marquis 
Okuma, a far-sighted elder 
Statesman. Singer opened the 
first machine-sewing scIkkjI 
in Japan and taught thou¬ 
sands how to make western¬ 
ized garments, Russia ac¬ 
cepted Singer machines after 
an enterprising agent hail 
250,000 tents made on them 
for the Czar’s army. 

.Singer advertising, in the 
ibrm of picture cards, pocket mir¬ 
rors, tape measures, thimbles, face- 
powder tissues, fans and calendars, 
accompanied Singer salesmen every¬ 
where. The company is repult'cl to 
be the first to spend a million dollars 
a year promoting its proilucts. 

The “S” trademark has been used 
in nearly every land and the woman 
behind it is always in native cos¬ 
tume. Every few years she gets a 
new hair-do and has her skin length¬ 
ened or shortened to keep her up to 
date. In India, an ingenious Singer 
'4gent popularized the name by 
'^nting it on thousands of yards of 
elpth, which be 


Singer in Canada 

» At St. Johns, Que., the Singer com¬ 
pany has for many years manufactured 
sewing machines for the Canadian market 
and for export to Europe and the Orient. 

Wood for cabinets is grown in the 
company’s forests in Quebec, Arkansas 
and South Carolina, sawed in its own 
mills and moved to main lines over llirec 
small Singer-owncil railroads. The Quebec 
feeder line -- called the I'hurso and 
Nation Valley Railway - is 50 miles long 
and serves the company’s mixlcrn saw¬ 
mill and veneer plant at I'hurso on the 
north shore of the Ottawa River. 

North of Thurso, the company’s tim¬ 
ber tract covers .sc|uarc miles. Of the 
wide variety of wtxxls cut ilterc from 
August to Christmas eacli year, only the 
finest C^in.'idian maple and some kinds of 
birch arc used for veneer. IVeled from 
the logs and dried in strips, it is shipped 
to St. Johns anil to Singer factories all 
over the worltl. 


Ill slightly below cost for loin cloths, 
thus creating hundreds of walking 
Singer ads. 

J'rom its earliest days wSinger has 
been a maker-io-user manufacturer. 
'I'hc com|xiny’s two main .American 
plants arc in Kliwibcthport, N. J., 
and Bridgc|x)rl, Conn. Starting 
from [)ig iron, rough forgings or 
wire, Singer makes its own machines 
in 4000 varieties and its own needles 
in 8400 sizes. It makes its own elec¬ 
tric motors. Most important, it sells 
nearly all its machines direct to 
users through 1200 Singer sewing 
centers in the United States and 
severed times that number abroad^. 




tcm of service and replacement. 

Overseas manufacture of sSingers 
l^egan in Scotland in 1867. Fifteen 
years later Clark’s successor as head 
of the company, George Ross Mc¬ 
Kenzie — who had left Scotland as 
a barefoot immigrant boy — re¬ 
turned and built the biggest of 
Singer plants at Clydebank near 
Glasgow. It is so important to the 
community that a Singer machine 
is now part of the city’s coat of 
arms. 

Singer machines and needles have 
so increased in number and complex¬ 
ity that a catalogue of them weighs 
12 pjunds. 'I'he smallest Singer is a 
chikl’s machine tiny enough co hold 
in the hand but capable f)f sewing a 
seam. Biggest is a 2526'p)iin(ler for 
stitching conveyor belts an inch and 
a half thick. Most expensive Singer 
is a $3000 machine which performs 
a zigzag lockstitch on camel's-hair 
fabrics used in extracting oil from 
cottonseed and linseed. 


articles. Other special mo^ls 
books, seam nyl6ns and sew up 
after they are filled. 

Early in this century the AmetS 
can sewing-machine market was cofi<; 
sidcred .saturated. Ready-to-weal? 
dresses and the movement of women’ 
out of the home had combined to' 
reduce interest in the domestic art. 
Singer concentrated on its expanding 
foreign trade and reduced its ad-- 
verlising in the United States. In' 
consequence alm«>st a whole genera¬ 
tion of .^merican women grew up 
without learning to sew. 

In 1922 a study revealed that U.S.’ 
schools, always supplied with Sing¬ 
ers at a discount, had no up-to-date 
sewing ic\tlxx>ks and had almost 
ceased to teach the subject. vSinger 
prepared a new textbook. Machine 
Seiving, for home-economics teach¬ 
ers, with a condensed version for 
students. Half a million copies of the 
lextlxK)k and three million copies^ 
of the condensed version have since 


Electricity and improved bearings 
have greatly speeded up sewing. A 
hou.sehold machine can now do 1500 
.stitches ^ minute; many manufac- 
luring models work as litst as 5000 
a minute and can be stopped safely 
in a split second. Some of the fastest 
machines are self-lubricated, and 
their needles arc cooled bv com- 

0 

pressed air. 

One of the newest Singer ma¬ 
chines has no needle, but employs 
instead the st^hing heat of high- 
frequency electric current to bond 
plastic ii^ materials into raincoats, 

, '1 ' " * ' ‘ i 


been distributed. 

Uiuler two new executives, Mil-, 
ton C. Lightncr, now president, and. 
J. J.. Ray, vicc-prc.sident in charge 
of sales. Singer Sewing Centers were 
nxxlcrnizcd and moved from side, 
streets to main thoroughfares. Sys-’ 
tematic sowing courses for adults^ 
similar to the instruction which hafi 
proved successful abroad, were 
iered free to buyers of machines and 
were open for a small fee to othex^ 
The new centers also were stocked 
with sewing notions, dress fortini 
and ^wing aidsy 




; women moire leisure and less money, 
’■home sewing begftn a boom which 
shows no signs of slowing down.* 
Thousands of women and teen-age 
girls now learn to sew every year in 
these sewing centers. A new Singer 
Seiving BooI{ published in iq^q has 
*5old more than a quarter of a mil- 

•See “AmcTifa’s Mainmiiih Sewing 
Bee,” The RcjiIlt's Digest. June, 


itm'epj^ies ‘ihd «' ah ofleniiig of the 
6ook-of-thc-Month Club. 

The sewing machine seems certain 
to remain as a permanent paying 
guest in millions of homes around 
the world. One Singer executive 
said recently, "'Phe first hundred 
years were the hardest. I can’t think 
of anything that would seriously 
frighten us now — except a world¬ 
wide nudist movcmeiil.” 
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(lliiltVs-Eye. View 

W/MiaiiNG a nu)thi-r ami her small son shopping for shirts in a 
Phoenix deparinic'iu More. I saw him eyeing a bright-red one 
longingly. “But, Mother,” he argued, “this one won't show the 
blood!” ~ (■«iilril>iiifcl l>y MiirRiii'Tiif ('siniiTitn 

Ouu n\^.-vl:^K-oIJ), rehearsing at home for the children’s choir 
C'hristmas service, sang: 

I lark the herald angeU sing 
Cdciry to the newborn king! 

I*eace on earth and nierev iniltl 
Cj(k 1 anil sitters reconciled. 

— ('oniriliutoU l>> Miiialii 1.. Alli’ii 


Tiiii i'oijR'Yi:\K-oi.n was busy playing in his yard when a grownup 
stopped by. “Hi, .Mike,” she said, “where’s your Jriend Jason?” 

“Away',” he replied. 

“Don’t you miss him?” 

“Yes,” Mike admitted. Then, meditating darkly on the number of 
times Jason had beaten him, he added, “But 1 like missing him.” 

— 7Vif< Wnfk Atattazitu 

A Mii-waukee TE.^riii-.tt tofjk her first-grade cLiss to a dairy where 
a guide showed the children through the entire plant, cxpl:iining the 
whole process. The tour over, the guide asked if anyone had any 
questions. Otic little girl raised her hand. 

“Did you notice,” she asked, “that Pvc got on my new snow suit ?” 

a — Milwaukee Jenmol 


For the first time little Judy saw a cat carrying one oMicr kittens 
by the nape of the neck. “You’re not fit to be a mother!” she cried 
in shocked tones. “Why, you’re hardly fit to be a father!”— The Kutemu 




Condensed from 
Woman s Home Companion 

r^li'/jihc'lh Mas'X.'y Hill 

BE bicijid-minded seems to 
be the most tlesirablc trait 
l-Kissible to<lay. Heat your wile if you 


a dtvo^epolitiEt i:rouQdiC _ 
party for the Vppy pair when 
return from their flight, and tea 
Junior to call the lady “aunt.** 

Every undesirable trait must 
excused on the grounds of impro 
upbringing (or too proper, which 
apparently even worse) or somitl 
mental or physical maladjustment^^l 
Never suggest that just possibly ^ 
mature individual should be held^ 
rcsjXJiisible for his own acts, that 
is given a brain with which to reas(^| 
and control his appetites and dcrl 
sires, and that living entirely 
please oneself is not always the idea|^ 
of life. % 

Almost anything can be blamea'^i 
on jHXir old Mom if you try harifj 
enough; an inhibition is more to be5. 
feared than a thousiind devils an(f^ 


like; steal if you must; but never 
deviate from the path tif bro.id- 
mindedness. It amounts to a fetish 
and I for one am sick of it. 

I cannot discover a single thing — 
except Communism, of course — 
which we are not supjxjscd to toler¬ 
ate. Did your neighlwr cheat his 
brother’s widow out of her inherit¬ 
ance ? Poor thing, he must have been 
the victim of some childhotxi inse¬ 
curity which left him with a patho¬ 
logical craving for money. 

Has your best friend run off with 
your husband? You must realize 
that monogamy is an unnatural 
state for the male animal and most 
likely your friend’s mother didn’t 
teach her when she was small that 


duty is the last reason for any act. 

Well, I am now through being!^; 
tolerant. It seems to me that a bit 
insistence on the old-fashioned *vir^| 
tues might be a healthy change. 
iny son should write home that he 
flunking college because he has di?^ 
covered that he has a mother fixe^ 
tion and must free himself of th^^ 
desire to please me, 1 would arrang^| 
things so that he w'ould have 
spend more time earning his 
and less dreaming up flxations 
make himself more interesting. ’ ^ 

1 think psychologists should 
it quite clear thiit inhibition — 
bugaboo of modern life — 
not the conscious control of 
sirable impulses but the abnorp^ 
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^>&e iohibitedi persoo to push such 
^impulses out of thft conscious mind 
y«ltogelher, down into the subcon¬ 
scious to fester and infect the whole 
mind and Ixxly. Resisting a con¬ 
scious desire is quite diU'erent and 
never did anyone any harm. 

< Even in smaller matters I am 
quhting the broad-minded group. 1 
''shall not force a lenient .smile ulien 
.someone in my presence uses wim'iIs 
which wouldn't have been tolerated 
, in a well-run .saUx>n a generation ago. 
,1 shall do my bit to put discussions of 
marital relations back into the pri¬ 
vacy they should never have left. 
When guests at my parlies drink 
. them.selvcs into an objectionable 
state, 1 .shall never again invite tliem. 
There is a line, and 1 am going to 
draw it. 

• 1 Sail to .see that our vaunted mod- 
'ern tolerance and easy pliilo.sophy 
;have made either society or indi- 
" viduals belter or happier. Our par¬ 
ents and grandparents may not :il- 
•wavs have Ix-cn as .sainilv as ihev 
pretended, but they did have defi¬ 
nite standards which they insisted 
■on and lived by in large part. Reli- 


gK» wjK Jatle m thw Hvfis. And 
they weren’t afraid of inhibiting^ 
their children by teaching them to 
do their duty and strive after good-^ 
ness, and by smacking their litifc 
bottoms when they didn't. 

Yet the degree of stability and 
of human happiness generally w'as 
greater then. 1 think; and certainly 
our pre.seni appalling increa.sc in 
crime and in neurotic and psychiat¬ 
ric cast's is scarcely an argument for 
our motlern way. We arc trying to 
steer a course without a compa.s.s and 
it appears to me we are foundering. 

It sifts down to the fact that 
broad-min<leiliu‘ss has cr)me to mean 
moral apathy - either a complete 
lack of any principles or standards of 
tlecencv or, at best, the lack of anv 
convictions strong enough to fight 
foi. Nothing worth building was 
ev('r fouiuk'd on (|uicksand; no 
statue carved from putty; no endur¬ 
ing society or salislaciory life built 
on la/.iness, .selfishness and irresjK'insi- 
biliiy. 

So irom now on, call me anything 
else vou like, but don’t call me 
broa<l-mint led! 'fhose are fighting 
words! 


Pastor \s Prohlent 

^^i.s ri'iuuNC of the Strain of inwlern life as reported by the 

Rev. Norman Vincent Pcale, pastor of New Ytirk's Marble Collegiate 
COurch: “We’ve become so kcycii up and nervous that it is almost 
impossible to put people to sleep with a sermon. I haven’t seen anyone 
sleeping in church in years — and I tell you that’s a bad .situation.” 

— Pathfinder 



The Weap ons We Need 
for Freedom 


by Vannn’ar Bush 


HE cjRiM EN'EN’Ts in Korca have 
aroused the United States 
and the rest of the free Wf)rld from 
a perilous quietude. While \vc are 
now appalled at the cost in lives aiid 
treasure, the Retl aggression in that 
country may prove in the long run 
to be a g<Kisend, for it has serxed 
final notice that the Kremlin is bent 
on world con<)uesl — by armed 
force, if need be. 

If the free wjirld fully heeds the 
notice — takes account of slock, lei- 
rets out and corrects errors, pushes 
ahead full steam on sound lines, and 
keeps its economic balance — xxe 
can be reatly for the esentuality of 
all-out war. Indeed, if we arc ready, 
there probsibly will be no all-out 
war. It is a questlt>n first whether 

Vannrvar Bi'sii. I’oniuT xirc presicli-tu 
of Massachiisctrs Institute of TtThnol«>g> 
and dean uf its Sehtxil of F.n|{inec-rin^, is 
one of America’s foremost scientilic milt 
tary authorities. During ^^■orl<^ War II 
Dr. Hush was director of the Olllce ol 
Scientific Research and Dexelopmciii. 
which coordinated the work of 
.scientists, engineers and technicians, and 
was clo.scly a.s.sociated with the atom-bomb 
project. He «s now president of the C'ar- 
negie Institution of Washington. 


there is time for preparation, and 
.second whether we take full atlvan- 
tage t)f It. I Icncc we need to evaluate 
the means and K'chniques we will 
use if forcetl to fight with our full 
strength. 

On military research and develop¬ 
ment wc have not done badlv, but 
we need to do better and to do it 
much faster. I’here is a race between 
odensivc and defensive techniques 
in e\cry ficUl, espc*cially in that of 
strategic Ix^mbing We need to be in 
the lead Ixitli in means of stopping 
eneiiu bombers and in means 
jK’iietraiing encmv tlefenscs. 7 ’h<?re 
is a decided po.ssibility that the 
defense may catch up, that radar- 
warning nets, anti-aircraft artillery, 
ground-con trolled interception uti-, 
li/.ing jct-propclled aircraft, and 
jiround-lo-air missiles mav m:tke it, 
increasingly impractical to j>enetrat£S 
to prime targets. 

\\c must cretlit Russia with rhg 
ahilily to progress rapidly with al^ 
these. If the Red hierarchy becomesi 
able, at some future dale, to preven^t: 
tltc delivery of atom bombs onto its 
great industrial and administrative 
centers, the danger point'will Kaye 







!-iimfi iaau^t ’be 
able to stop their armies and to pro¬ 
tect our own centers. 

The ground-to-air guided missile 
promises to be the key weapon in a 
system of defense against high-alli- 
tude bombing. IVaveling at bullet 
speed along a radar lx*ani, carrying 
a heavy charge and a proximity fuse, 
such a weapon against the high-fly¬ 
ing bomber can be deatlly. Tt is not 
here yet, in quantity and tested re¬ 
liability, but it can be, anil it oifers 
the greatest promise of the compara¬ 
tive immunity of key centers to liigh 
altitude bombing. W'c .should not let 
anything .stand in the way of bring¬ 
ing it to full fruition at an early date. 

While our means of strategic 
bombing have been well develofx*d, 
neither we nor our allies are properly 
equipped with tactical air jxtwer. It 
is well acceptcil that when great 
armies clash on a well-defendetl line 
tactical air in quantity is cs.sential to 
success. Russia has profited from the 
many examples of this in the last 
war, and has built tactical air ex¬ 
tensively. 

Our navy and our Marines have 
their own air support for their mis¬ 
sions. Our army depends uix)n the 
air force for its tactical air support. 
It does not now have what it needs 
to do its job, in spite of the magnifi¬ 
cent effort of the air force in Korea, 
for most of that was conducted with 
planes not specifically designed for 
the purpose. We must correct this 
defect as rapidly as the inevitable 
delays of construction will allow. 
There is no doubt that the air 


force, ctoiw feeing the fects squhi^y," 
can meet the need, and will, with full 
support. With our support, our allies 
can do much, for they can build 
well as we can, and less expensively. 

n'hc lime mav come when strate- 

gic air 0|X’ration.s, even with the 

A-lx)inb or the |x>.s.siblc H-bomb of 

the future, will nor pay out. Any 

operation in war to be succc.ssful 

must do more vital damage to the 

enemy than it costs in men and 

treasure. If that day comes, and long 

l)cforc, we need to think of the 

A-bomb as a tactical weajxm to stop 

great armies. It may even be true 

that wc would he nearer right, all 

things considered, to think in these 

terms tixlav. T he tactical u.se of the 

A-homb to break up concentrations 

of tanks, artillery and masses of men 

may, in the long run, he more im- 

]X)rtant than its strategical use. It 

would cerlainlv he more .salutarv for 
* ¥ 

the world. 

'fhe United States at the end of 
the war sticceeiled the British Km- 
pire as the world’s greatest sea fX)Wer 
— greatest in terms of a type of past 
warfare that will not come again. It 
may well he that World War 11 was 
the last in wliich the clash of great 
fleets will be a lieterininanl, or in 
which the operation of great air-- 
craft carriers will be of primary im¬ 
portance. W'c must face, if we fight 
a major war in the not too remote 
future, fleets of undersea craft, fast 
and of long endurance, armed with 
extraordinarily deadly weapons — 
torpedoes of greater range, sp^ed 
and subtlety than the world h^ 



What Canada Is Doing to Help ffin 
ike 25 Percent War 

• 'Ilic use of our defense budget to produce forces thsu will help us to 
prevent war is an idea that appeals to every Canadian. Anti, as Canada is a 
relatively small ctmntry, it is obviously wise for us to select a few fields 
of military rcsc'arch for which we have either unique iacilities or sjx'cial 
requirements. l‘\>r security reasons I can touch «)n only a small fraction of 
the total work being clone in the IX-iensi- Research Boaiii esiablishmcnis: 

In southern Alberta. f)n a vast tract which co\ers nearly a thousand 
s(|uare miles, the Sutlieid R\perimental Station has become world famous 
for its field trials in chemical and biological warfare. At Halifax. e\|K:riments 
may prcxluce new high-speed naval craft for aini-subm.irine warfare. \x 
Valcartier, just outside ()uebec. the program ranges from the dramatic 
fiehl of guideil missiles to the perfection of a greatly improvcU anti-tank 
round for ly-i'Kiiinder guns which will be used by Canada’s Special I'orce. 
.\t Ottawa, the Railio Propagation Laboratory is the center of a network 
of ionospheric research stations that stretch across Canada and far into the 
Arctic. Much ellort has gone into impioving equipment tor use in the Far 
North; at Cduirchill. on Hudson B.iv. research is concerned with the prob¬ 
lem of living anil moving and the behavior ol weapons at extremely low 
ternperature.s. 

With the Kore.in campaign, we eiiieied on what some e\|KTts call the 
25 percent war. We must win it if we are to present tlie ten percent war 
from developing. 

--- CuiutciiseJ from an address ar Wmnipec 
hv Dr. O. M. Solandt, Chairman of clic Defense Research Board 


hitherto known. Wc face attacks on iiioie tliniculi, bui this task hast 


otir merchant fleet by gtiidetl bombs 
from the air. We face the modern 
submarine mine, which is exceed¬ 
ingly difficult to sweep. Mines placed 
from the air, arranged so ih'it llicv 
can be swept only with enormous 
effort, vastly increase the power of 
an enemy to deny us ports. Air at¬ 
tack on shipping has potent aids in 
rocket weapons and guided Iwmbs. 

It is essential to our sticcc.ss in war 
that we maintain our tran.sport over 
the seas. The na\’y’s mission is as 
cver^ and its task is far 


changed radically. We no longci^ 
build battleships to fight ballleship^’ 
There is much question whethcf^ 
great carriers arc now worth the CQSf 
of building, maintaining and .snp^ 
jKrrling them. 'I’lie small carrier ceif| 
tainly has its place, to take air pow<Si| 
to remote places and to fight sub^ 
marines, and vve may come .to 
qiiilo fleets of all .sorts — agil^ 
versatile and hard to hit by to^ 
pedo or bomb. 

A great part of the cquipmcift^ 
with which we 



m b£^iete' 

?.when a torpedo appeared that could 
outrange undcrwatfcr sound-detect¬ 
ing apparatus, and could home on its 
target by various means. The snorkel 
and the high-speed submarine, im¬ 
portant though they arc, arc lesser 
threats than this. 

The day of the convoy may be 
over, and we certainly neeil to tle- 
velop and build in quantity cargo 
carriers of such sjxfcds at sea as to be 
inunune to submarine attacks, and 
means such as we used at Normandy 
to land cargo in spite of mines. 'I'licrc 
is no point in discussing airlift when 
millions of tons of cargo must he 
moved thousands ol miles, if it can 
be done by fast cargo ships virtually 
.immune to submarine attack. 

The outlrxrk for sea warfare is not 
all one-sided; there are manv an¬ 
swers to the threats, many desices 
■already built or capable of develop¬ 
ment: many ways of going on the 
offensive against the submarine, aiul 
of bringing down mine-laying or 
bombing aircraft, many devices in 
fact that have not been ilcscrihed, 
and will not he mentioned here. It is 
against all these threats to our sea 
communications that the reorienta¬ 
tion of our naval program inevitably 
must be directed. 

- -l^nd warfare with mechanized 
'armies, communication nets, radar- 
.controllcd guns and rocket-carrying 
aircraft is an extremely complex af¬ 
fair, fullv as much so as war in ihc 

I • 

'air or on the .sea. It demands for 
isupcess, therefore, active eflbrls in 
^.fqsearchi development, procurement. 


training, and the use of the most 
vanced weapons. A striking illustra¬ 
tion of this matter is that of antitank 
defense, 'riicrc has appeared a new 
antitank weapon of great }x>wcr 
which can in time render the heavy 
lank largely obsolete. 'I’his is impor¬ 
tant, for the Russians arc .said to 
have 40,000 tanks, many of them 
heax'ies. 'riieir whole doctrine of 
land warfare ivvobcs about tanks and 
massed artillery 10 prepare the way. 

But the dav is coming when it will 
no longci pav to build heavy tank.s, 
because they will he loo vulnerable. 
Ami if they become practically obso¬ 
lete «mr potential enemy will have 
to tio a lot of reorientation and rc- 
ecjiiippijig, wliich would probably 
take years. 

'I be new antitank weapon is basetl 
on the principle of the shaped 
cliargc.* wliose virtue is lliat it can 
[.H'lielrate a surprising 1 hickness of 
armor - in fact, any armor a lank 
can carry. During World War II the 
ba/(X)ka fired a rocket which carried 
a shaped-charge projectiic, and we 
have since built .super-bazcxik as 
which ha\e been useful in Korea. 
W'e also have aircraft rockets that 
use shaped charges. 

'I'lie trouble with the bazooka is 
that it is of short range and inac¬ 
curate. Hut a shaped-charge projcc- 

* A slinped ch.irgi' is .1 pifct* of liigh ex- 
plosivc with a dcfML-ssiuii, usunllv cone- 
.shapal, nioldcd inlo it.s face. W'hcn the 
c\|)Iosi(m occiirs, the depressain ftxiiscs iJte 
blast iiitu a small, highly penetrating jet. 
The action is similar in some ways to that 
of a concax’c mirror in focusing the sun's 
ray.s to produce intense beat. 



fired from a high-velocity gun, which 
^can hit a moving tank at 1500 yards 
with high probability of scoring with 
the first shot. Moreover, this type of 
projectile can be combined with the 
inexpensive rccoilleSs gun which c.in 
be carried by a jeep or used as a 
squad weapon. About 200 such guns 
can be built for the cost of one 
heavy tank. They can also be built 
cfficientlv bv our allies. 'I'he race 
between guns and armor has taken 
a sh.irp turn in favor of defcn.se. 


\\J 
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the sort of ingenuity and ehtcfi 
that produced this advance in anW^ 
tank artillery, l^nd mines and mea^ 
for laying them offer defensive po^l 
bilitics. TXTcnse against low-flyii^ 
aircraft is full of chances for progrciW;/; 

Such arc some of the main lines Of ' 
change in weajx)ns and tcchniqu^' 
of war during the past five years. 

W'e are now awake to the threats,; 
We must move far and fast and we 
must use to the utmost the time 
that is still ours. 



Why Women Are Indi.spetLsablc 

A I'RiKNi) of mine burst into my house one morning and stormed indig- 
nantlv: “I’m .so mad at Jim 1 don’t know what to do!" 

“Why?" 

"l-;ist night 1 dreamed that some blonde hussy was llirting with him^ . 
and he was purring like a kitten." 

*‘()h, Helen," I said, “it w.ts only a tircam." 

“Well," she exploded, “if he acts like that in my dreams, what in the . 
world do you sup|)ose he dtK’s in his? ’ — eomribuicii i.y .ioy«- j. eiiri»ty 

A vvoM.AN stepped off the |>eiiny scales anil turned to her husband. lie 
eyed her appraisingly and asked. “Well, what’s the verdict? .\ little over¬ 
weight ?’’ 

“Oh, no," said his wife, “I wouldn’t say th.it. But according to that height 
table on the scale 1 should be alviut six inches taller!" 

— Ww Jersey Util Telephoue Newt ' 


The momk was Gone With the Wind, ami the scene was the one in which, 
late at night, Scarlett waits angrily for Rhctt to return home. When he 
finally arrives, he is very high and forestalls her rebukes by sweeping her 
into his arms. During the long and passionate ki.ss that ensues, the audience-, 
WM completely silent. Then, from the n>w l?chind us. a whisper broke the' 
stillness: “TAm*, George, thafs what I mean!" c.onmbuted by Mm. ootMid Tayhar 




THE BE8T MEDICINE 


Jive. Sunday-school leather was d(‘- 
senbing how Fail's wife l<K>ked hack and 
turned into a pillar of salt, when lillle 
Jimmy interrupted, “My nn)» her looked 
back once while die was driving. ’ he 
announced triuniphaniIv, “and she 
turned into a tele[)hone |wile!” 

— Nfirin.i N«»liHn in Ihur Httfti 

An Iri.siimw hiiirieil into the public 
house and s;ikl to the bartender: “A 
pint Ix’fore the row starts.” 

He drank that up. 

“Another pint liefore the row stai ts." 

He’d drunk that hallway when the 
bartender a.sked: “What row.'” 

“I’yc no monev,” saitl the Irishman. 

—— BcIfiUlt C'OHliift, in Thr lri-,n 

A nocTOR examined a pretty new 
patient carefully, then beamed, ".Mrs. 
Atherton, I’ve got g<K>d news lV>r you.” 

The patient said. "l*ardon me. it’s 
Miss Atherton.” 

“Oh,” said the doctor. “Well. .Mi.vs 
•Atherton, I’ve got bad news for vou." 

—- Bcnn»>tt Orf, iMughter !mnr/Hiniied (('•.irtli.-n filv) 

“For goodness’ sake!" a surprised 
wife exclaimed to her husband. “Why 
are you taking a suitcase this morning? 
Are you going away?” 

“No,” the husband replied. “Rut I 
heard you talking about the church 

jiz 


giving a rummage sale, so Fra taking' 
my clothes down to the office until it’s 
Qver.” ” CfcwfKwi* 

I’wo v.\cATio\i.srs. meeting at the 
first lee of a hotel course, formed a two¬ 
some. On the ninth hole one ol them 
said, “'fhat’s my wife over there pLiy- 
ing with an oKI bag she dredged up 
somewhere.” 

“You took the words right out of my 
mouili.” the other assured him. 

— lU-iiiicli (.■rrl in Thr S'utHnluv Kmrtoof LUrralnre 

A m»i i.i. ori-.s r and her six-year-old 
son were on the elevator and the o|Xt- 
ator remarked to the mother’ “You 
have a mightv cute little boy there.” 
.\iu] immediately the dignifieii bttle 
bov saitl calniK. ".She knows.” 

— C'lininliiitril liy I.oiit Adrian 

"Wii\i aie you doing here?” a po- 
licem.iii a^kell a man pacing the side- 
w.ilk at two o’clock in the morning. 

"1 forgot mv kev. ollicei.” yawned 
the man, "aiul !’m wailing lor my chil¬ 
dren to come lionif and let me in.” 

— ir<Hii/»trif fi/ ihc Witrlil 

Wnr\ the late Adolph Ochs was run¬ 
ning the New ^'tirk Times tine of his 
pressmen named ('air was the proud 
lather of eigiil ehiidren. I le tliitifully 
re[)t»rte«l every birth to Mr. Ochs per¬ 
sonally and w:is rewariled each lime 
with a bonus of £50. One morning he 
a})peared before Mr. Ochs again, hat in 
band, and amioimced clicerlully, “Well, 
sir, my wife has jiisi presented me with 
another little Ciirr.” 

•Mr. Ochs produced the expected $50 
and said drily, “Miglit I suggest that 
you make this new little Car^ the 
cah<K>sc ?” 

— Ucniu'tt C'crf, iMVLghter inearponUeil (Garden City) 



Monsieur le Maire 


By A. J. Cronin 


Aiilluir ut "rill* SpsLiiis'i f^sirdciiiT," “li.iitt'r's I'.istlc,.I lu- Stun 

J jciwii." "TIiv Ciluclcl,*’ " 1 Kl’VA uf Du* iCinKiiiiiii,.I In* (Tn-i:n Wan," etc. 


I AST si'MMKK, as I clrovc 
through the orchards of Norman- 
(iy, a lurii of the road brought 
me suddenly to an okl chateau. The 
sight of this stately ilwclling, set in a 
verdant park behind an avenue of 
liiulen trees, caused me to clraw up. 

“Who lives there:" I askeil an old 
crnintryman who was passing. 

A smile lit up his weathered face. 
“\Miy, Monsieur le Mair*’." 
Surprised, 1 exclaimed; 

“But surely that must be the 
liome of an important [Person, some 
nobleman!" 

“Oh, yes. Monsieur le Maire is a 
mar(]uis. lie has dik- of the best 
names in I'rance. But he is also 
mayor of our village. Anil that, 
monsieur, is how we know him." 

Something in the peasant’s tone 
and manner whetted my curiosity, 
gave me the feeling that 1 hail sium- 
blctl on a story. So, instead of push- 
ii|g on toward St. Malo as I had in¬ 
tended, I turned oil*at the adioining 
village and put up at the inn. 1 felt a 
strong dc.sire to meet Monsieur le 
Maire. 

This the innkeeper a.s.sured me 


would not be dilTicult — the mavor 
was accessible to everyone. Follow¬ 
ing his voluble directions 1 cro.sscd 
the village square and entered the 
little rcd-r<Mifed town hall. I Icre in a 
liny, bare, whitewaslied riKim, seated 
at a .scrubbed deal table under the 
Hag of France, 1 found the man I 
sought. 

I le was of middle age. slight and 
spare, with well-marked features, 
rather hollow cheeks and a penetrat¬ 
ing yet strangely tranquil gaxc. He 
W.IS ilressed plainly, in corduroy 
breeches, stout stockings and bobts, 
and an old-fashioned Norfolk jacket. 
.\nd he wore around his waist the 
tricolor sash that was the badge of 
his ollice. .\lt hough he held himself 
erect as he rose to greet me 1 thought 
that he did not liK)k particularly 
robust, and he seemed tired. Never* 
theless, he smiled cordially and of- 
lered me his hand, declaring that he 
had just been marrying a young 
farm couple - - an exercise of his 
civil functions which, he added, al¬ 
ways delighted him. When he heard 
that I was from ;\mcrica his eye 
showed immediate interest and after 




'^Kming lieIttvitecf me to dinner. 

| , It was evening \^hen we left the 
hall and walked down the 
>'..SfRglc street. Passing a group of 
tjyoung men returning from the 
|1|elds. 'some women washing clothes 
the bridge, a band of cliildrcn 
'iplaying “ outside the schcM)l, one 
^''COuld not hut remark the extraordi- 
iWry blending of familiarity and rc- 
ppect with which these jK*ople 
fgreeted my companion, 'riierc was 
^‘■tjothing of deference in their man- 
tjSer, but rather a kind of camarade- 
rri'e, a sense of afl'ection and under- 
'/Standing. 

Then we passed ihrttiigli the 
'-iWrought-iron gales of the chateau, 
^and immediately 1 was struck by 
r:.»»igns of straitened circumstances 
[^^bich had not been apparent from a 
.'distance. 'I'here were deep ruts in 
"the driveway, weeds sprouting be- 
sj^jren the cobblestones of the crniri- 
great cracks in the ornamcnial 
^larns w^hich flanked the baliisirade of 
kjlie terrace. When we entered the 
•..'Tension itself this impression was 
s,bornc out bv the silence of the loftv 
/fooms, the absence of servants, the 
j'eomplele negation of all that gran- 
-^icur which might normally have 
u^en found in such a setting. .\t the 
v^d of the vaulted hall a small table 
yjovered with a checked cloth was 
^t; and here, after anoilicr place 
been laid, an aged white-haired 
.served the dinner. 

§’^'he austerity of the e.stablishment 
confirmed by the frugality 
^ ilj^.i«)ast* A thin soup was fol- 
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hies eaten with dark bread, and 
finally there came a cup of unsweet; 
cned black coffee. My perplexity 
must have been visible. For sud¬ 
denly, to my embarrassment, my 
host broke into a low chuckle of 
amusement. 

“If I had known vou were coming 


we should have rrictl to do better.'” 
Immediately he was serious again. 
“You see, sir. we arc glad here even 
of the sim{>lcst fare. For there have 
been lintes in our little community 
when we did not cal at all.” 

W'hcn we had finished our coffee 
he conducted me outside to a scat 
on the terrace, silently offered me a 
cigarette. Darkness hfi<l fallen and 
before us, in the hollow of the valley, 
the lights of the hamlet made a 
cluster of low stars. 'I'he sight seemed 
to fascinate the man beside me - his 
ga/.e remained steadfastly upon it. 

“Do you helie>c that a place, 
like that village, can ha\e a soul?” 
Ik-fore 1 could answer, my com¬ 
panion went on: “Perhaps that 
sounds absurd to you. Yet it is a 
beliei I cling to with all my heart.” 

1 le was, he told me, one of three 
brothers, bur the other two had 
been killed in the hirst World War. 
I Ic himself had spent four years in 
the trenches, had been gassed with 
chlorine, wounded by shrapnel in 
the chest. Me made this admis.sion 
lightly, without self-consciousness. 
In the troubled interim of peace 
which followed, both his parents 
had died. Then came World War 11. 
When the 



fhty occufsi^'tlje cl^teau and, lic' 
licvin^ that be led a resistance 
movement, threw him into prison, 
fii this hishion he had spent another 
four years of his life. 

“Someday,” he said, “F would 
like to tell voii of that time in 
prison, the trials of an active nature 
with nothing to do. I bribcil my 
jailer with my cufflinks to bring me 
string. An<l with this cord I made 
lisli nets, scores of them. .\nd while I 
made these nets 1 thought deeply. 
1 leas'en knows 1 am no philosopher, 
yet it was the result ol those reflec¬ 
tions in my cell which changed com- 
plctely my outUxik on life.” 

lie paused in that s:uiie gently 
reflective manner. 

“When v\e were freetl by the 
liberation forces • for which, be¬ 
lieve me, sir, we owe our allies 
eternal gratitude - - 1 came back 
here. This place, the home ol my 
family for centuries, was in a state of 
indescribable ililapulaiion while 1, 
of course*, was ruined. I was tempteel 
It) throw in the sponge and go 
away, to e.scape anywhere. .Vnd 
then, througli the mist of my own 
misfortunes, I became aware of the 
condition of the village people, 
which was far worse than mine. 

“Houses had been reduceil to rub¬ 
ble. I't)od was scarce. C'urrencv bad 
no value, and for many n fXK)r [)ea.s- 
ant the .slowly accumulated savings 
of a lifetime, hidden in a stocking in 
the chimney corner, liad .siuldcnly 
become valueless. Hverything wc 
had believed in seemed gone. Pco- 
,pk wej^ not only without homes, 


bi'^adfor ifiohey, tftey 
heart, without faith. They had 
their belief in <S<xl, in France, iiif 
thcm.sclvc.s. 


“And in this desperate plight the"■ 
new enemy crept in. Ye.s, monsieur,,’ 
here in this remt)te countryside, far" 
from the great cities, wc were’ 
threatened by Communism. A me-' 
clianic at the garage named Marlin 
was the leader. He had suffered 
severely -- his business gone, the 
piece o* land he had bought and cul¬ 
tivated become so densely over¬ 
grown by briers in the war years 
that he had neither the means nor 
the will to reclaim it. I !e was in the 
mtxxl to preach revolution, and 
stxMi he had a large number of the 
people under his influence.” 

My host paused, staring brtXKl- 
iugly into the night. 

“I must conless to you that my 
family had always kept aloof from 
the \illagc. had taken no interest jn 
it e\eej)t as a recruiting ground for 
their .servants. But saaldenly I. the 
sole survivor of my line, felt a 
Mrange responsibility. Perhaps you , 
rememher tlie parable of the lost 
talent. That, monsieur, was how I 
fell: that I must go out and seek;.' 
without rest, until I found the talent 
of the lost happiness and well-being 
of a ruined village. 

“It so happened that the oflice of 
mayor was vacant. No one wanted 
it. it was an anachronism, according 
to Martin, ptrt of the derelict sys¬ 
tem that had deceived and ex¬ 
ploited the people, 1 put myself 
forward, and was chosen. And then, 



5 C me, { bcj^ to serve thcihl 
S ''’Again that reflective pause. 

, “I shall not bore you by detailing 
|:^y indiflcrenl efforts. There were 
fields on this properly which I 
^vided among such as were eager 
pib till them. For others I esiab- 
'^|Ej^ed 9 fishery in the bay — niy nets 
•jp^ved not altogether useless, )oiJ 
Jee — and arranged for distribution 
yaf the catch in Rennes. 1 used every 
^^ort to provide op|X)rtiiiiilies for 
&ork. But the essential thing was to 
^lacc myself at the disposal ol cvery- 
^c, to be always on hand, to give 
l^vice, to settle disputes, to oiler all 
ible assistance. 

“Oh, it was not easy. Naturally 
people did not iriisi me; they 
^spccted me of an ulterior motive, 
'{peered behind my back. Hut grail- 
^lly some begun to come my way. 
^Thcre remained, however, .Martin 
^d his following. How they hated 

.Wi 

“Make no mistake, monsu'ur, 1 
:- 4 id not commit the lolly oi haling 
^lem back. I understood how they 
jfcit, indeed I sympathized with 
^em. In the old days in the trenches 
^,e used to say that a man cannot 
|$^t on an empty stomach. How 
ii^uch truer to say that he will not 
Ight^ran empty stomach. He must 
.something. Here in the country 
must have a home, a patch of 
, chickens and a cow, above all a 
ent, rewarding way of life, to 
him a loyal and contented 
, H^py people arc never 



then went on: 

“I need not leH you that we* ip 
France, have fell the good will of 
America. One day in the summer of 
1948 there arrived in our village the 
first exciting evidence of le bon plan 
Marshall. It was a tractor — com¬ 
plete with plow, harrow, cultivator. 
iVs it sKMui there in the sejusire, 
brand-new, its bright vermilion 
fiaint gleaming in the sun, it was the 
center of at tent ion. 

“Well, sir, toward evening when 
the crowil had gone, I saw a scjlitary 
ligiirc viewing the machine, at first 
from a distance, then coming nearer, 
Inspecting the engine, testing the 
controls, even caressing the heavy 
lire treads with his hands. 'I’o my 
surprise 1 saw that it was Marlin. 
.Approaching imohserved, 1 sjx>kc to 
him. 

“ ‘(hiod evening. Marlin. It is a 
nice machine.' 

“He started in confusion, angry at 
being caught admiring this prtxluct 
of the hated capitalists. But honesty 
comjx'lled him to he truthful. 

“ ‘^'cs,’ he nuillercd. ‘It is a fine 
joh. .Any fool could tell you that.’ 

“1 gazed back at him and as I did 
so a sudden inspiration came to me. 
You w'ill recollect that this man was 
a mechanic who knew and loved 
machinery. Remember also his derc- 
lict farm with only a broken wooden 
plow to work it. Almost involim- 
larily the words came from me. . 

“ ‘1 am glad you approve of it, 
Marlin. It U yours to take chargh of, 
£otr the yfllage.’^ 



game of him and his &ce turned 
dusky with angciu But he knew that 
T had bought the machine for the 
village, and something in my look 
must have told him I was in earnest. 
He tried to speak but his lips trem¬ 
bled. Although he set his jaw hard, 
the muscles of his face w'crc out of 
his control. 1 could see moisture 
forming in his eyes. 1 turned and 
walked away.” 

Nfy companion leaned forward 
and placed his hand on my arm, his 
expression half quizzical, half grave. 

“After that no more trouble. One 
act of generosity can do more to dis¬ 
pel malice and envy than a hundred 
burnings at the stake. Of course wc 
all use the tractor in the village. Hut 
it is under Martin’s special care. He 
is proud of it — and of the responsi¬ 
bility. With it he has not only re- 



himself;” 

When he concluded there was ifS 
long silence- Slowly I turned 
grasped his hand. ' l, 

“Yes,” I said. “Your village has a’l 
soul. I believe you have saved it.” 

■ It was early as I drove away from' 
the inn next morning, and the place' 
was only half awake. Hut already 
Monsieur Ic Mairc was at his post. 
He waved as he threw up the win¬ 
dow of his little bureau. Even now I- ‘ 
have the vision of that spare figure, • 
that humble aristocrat, with his' 
hollow-cheeked face, his comic little 
siish, viewing the workl with unfail¬ 
ing sympathy, helping his neighbors,., 
bringing together the highest and* 
the lowest, striving simply, earn¬ 
estly, unfalteringly, to keep alight 
the flame of freedom in the country 
that he loves. 



Overheard 

A Wasiiixc.’Ton executive excused himself from a meeting one afternoon 
with the cxplaniition: “My mothcr-in-law is arriving on the four o'clock 

broom.” — Mary I'aiiUiu; I’ciry, quoted by Dill Gold in Waaliinstun Port 

OvERiiEAunon a bus: “Oh, 1 feel some Ixittcr this morning, but 1 always 
feel bad when i feel better because 1 know I’m going to feel worse.” 

— Contrihutcil by IhuIicI O. Boyer 

In a Chicago restaurant one woman wts overheard saying to another: 
“Why don’t you go to him in a perfectly straightforward way and lie 
about t'ne whole thing ?” ciikai*© DaUy 

c 

A.n eldcrly man at the movie Samson and Delilah: “It sure do beat 
reading the Bible, don’t it ?” •“ contributed i>» eim Uudewis^ 







Bonanza by the oea 

Adapted from The Pan American 
Ktichae! Scully 

J iTST 17 years ago one Carlos Barnaix] began 
what he hopeii wouUi be a resort hotel at 
Acapulco, a do/ing, {wlm-fringcd cluster of 
huts on the lower Pacific coast of Mexico. His 
project was mcnlesi because hardly anyone 
knew there was an Acapulco. I'ive years earlier 
Barnard hatl to ride muleback ft>r part of the 
290 miles from Mexico Caly lo reach the fish¬ 
ing village. Bui now a highway was nearing 
completion and fkirnard had satisfied himself 
that this was, as he had heard, a place where 
winter never came. 

Instead of chtxising the broail beaches, 
Barnard spent a handful of }>esos for a Gothic 
clilf that leaps upward like a Walt Disney 
dream ciistlc. On it Barnartl built seven rooms 
and called the place the Mirador (Dx>kout). 

I>)n Carlos is doing nicely now. With a 
daring that leaves architects dizzy, he has 
fitted 50 r<x>ms on ten levels into the niches of 
hi.s cliff, hollowed a .swimming pool out of one 




y . trir nm-Atiurieant Magawiwf q/' llm Aimriett iJitty-StpUmber, *48i, piMisked tp 
. JuaMjw'jqMterM SyUdittOt, >/«£•» IJSO 49f. nf Ou Amtrieafi . 



rcstaiinant-har where *gucsts watch 
lithe bronzed boys dive 8o feet bc- 
tt^reen sheer rock walls into the inlet. 
His Mirador is perhaps the only 
hotel in the world with its main 


i^as an event arc geared how to topr: 
motorized rush, 'they have even ad-'^ 
justed tp the sight of Hollywood* 
starlets — and matrons who won’t 
believe their mirrors — in beach 


entrance on the sixth floor. 

Acapulco is doing all right, too. 
More than 2000 hotel rooms have 
sprouted from the green hills around 
its indigo bay, mostly since 1045, 
and last year they housed 186,000 
gucsis. The building of huiulrcds of 
winter ht>mes has fed a real estate 
lT<x)m that recalls the Miami Beach 
frenzy of the iq 2 o’s. One plot that 
sold for ?>200 a few years ago recently 
brouglit $50,000. At the rnitlwinicr 
tourist |X*ak. six airliners a day dis¬ 
charge passengers at a shining new 
airport. Oirs from all Mexico — and 
from Maine and Texas frowd 


garb that would have brought out 
the poUcut in the old days. 

But there’s more meaning behind 
the transformation of this whilom 
village than appears locally. Aca¬ 
pulco could be the key to Mexico's 
economic future. In 1949 .Mexico 
had its greatest tourist year, (^ver 
the country as a whole, ^02,000 
.\mericans, mostly motorists, scat¬ 
tered Si5o.o«>o,ooo, and the 1950 in¬ 
flux promises to raise those figures by 
at least percent.'Idurism is al¬ 
ready the country’s greatest single 
source of foreign exchange. What’s 
more, it is the one dollar-producing 


streets that saw their first aiitomo- activity capable of hig-scale expan- 
bile onl V two decades kick. sion. 


'I he place todav has 28,oot) resi¬ 
dents, nuxlcrn sanitation, electric- 
and water-supply systems, schools, 
a hospital and completely paved 
streets. In the tropical night the 
lights of a seven-mile lK)ulevard 
around the bay make a great neck¬ 
lace punctuated by gaudier glows 
from outd(X)r dance s|X)ts. By day 
sport planes spin like varicolored 
bugs above glcaniing yachts and 
deep-.sra fi.shing craft. An odd juxta¬ 
position of ruggctl coastline, broad 
beaches and jtingle-bordercti lagoons 
is making the area a favorite setting 
for movies; a dozen films already 
have used the place. 

Old Acapulqucnos who remember 


Private capital and government 
are combining to culiivaie the louf- 
ist crop assiduously. Some t6o hotels 
and nxnor courts — $35,000,000 
worth — have sprung up along tour¬ 
ist rtnites. The lone prewar motor 
road from Larctlo to Mexico Citv is 
now supplemented by new routes 
from Btownsville. Eagle Pass and El 
Paso, 'lexas, an<l a fifth is Ixiing 
dri\en down the west coast from 
Nogales, Ariz. 'fen years ago Mex¬ 
ico had a bare 3000 miles of paved 

>I‘or every American who visits Mexico^ 
Ko eoinc to Oin:ida. In one month last 
yc.ir (Inly) almost ^>0.000 !! S. autofno- 
biles were driven across the border iny> 
Ontario alone. 





i'v.’■ t' •: a 


--^-I'^’li^io^' and 

'i^ent $3^,000,000 in 1950 ro extend 
its network. « 

' The country is dotted with what 
travel experts call “see towns” — 
places steeped in history and rich in 
dramatic scenery. But even more 
im|x>rtant to the travel people is the 
“do town” — one ollerine (liver- 
.sions" that lure guests to relax and 
•play for a week or a month. Acapulco 
is the ideal, a “see do town" en¬ 
dowed wiili 'IVchnicolor .Ncenery, a 
^ history as fantastic as the Arahiiin 
Nights, perfect \yinler climate and 
magnificent beaches, plus hunting 
and fishing that draw sportsmen 
from the whole eontinent. 

llie government has a dexelop- 
menl program ihai includes a si cnic 
highway, half-com pie ted. stretching 
■for 50 miles along the coast, and a 
shorter, broader motor ro.id to cut 
the drive from .Mexico t'itv by 
hours. A golf course was recently 
opened and an a(]iiariuin is lieing 
dcvcloj^d to displav the ama/ing 
tropical fish of these waters. \ com- 
. modious otitdooi theater and a 
-sports center are parts of the |'>lan. 

Private capital is rapidly follow¬ 
ing the government’s lead. Kight 
miles south of Acapulco Paul (ietty, 
'California oilman, is building a 
$1,000,000 hotel; beyond that, Playa 
Encantada, a 15 mile sw'eep of 
^heach, has heen cut into homesites. 
*Evcn farther north and south choice 
^locations have been bought up for 
Suture development. 

oddest aspect of the story is 
this is ;not — by 400 years — 


1532 Hernando Cones had men 
building ships there. It wras Span¬ 
iards from .\capulco who made the. 
first tentative landings in Oilifornia, 
conquered the Philippines, visited 
|a[.xin and established trade routes to 
China and India. By 1600 the town 
was the gieal Pacific jxirl of the 
New World. I'roni the Orient it re- 


cei\eil silks, ceramics, spices, jewels 
and delicate metalwork that were 
packed for 20 days by mulcback 
across Mexico, then transshipped 
from Wracriiy to Spiain. From 
Spain came wine.s. oils and woolens 
lor the Orient, anti .\fc\ieo added 
hides, (Ises and tons of coined silver. 

I'or two centuries the |Kirl held 
what tin* geographer \ on 1 iumlxildt 
calletl "the most renowned fair in 
the worlil." Kach IX-cemher kxik- 
outs on coastal high }x>ints would 
.sight the galleon from Manila aiiil 
tlispatch rumiers with the news to 
Cjiiadalaiara and .Mt'xico ('ity. Scxmi 
the "Koad to .\sia” -a six-fiK)i, 
partly cobbled trail - w'ould be 
sjKUietl with caravans of merchants. 
Indians and arnietl guards Ixiiind for 
Acapulco. l*'rom Peru and I’xuador 
trading ships would bring millions of 
])e.so.s to buy the wares of the Orient. 
The town often had ()ooo guests at 
this annual gtxxls and-gassip ex¬ 
change. 

Acapulco’s tleclinc began in 1814 
when, during the first revolt against 
Spain, Morelos, the pal riot-priest, 
burned ii to make it worthless to the 
royalists. With independence, its 
trade withered. 


at the dying port on their way from 
Panama to California in the 1850’s 
^nd even after that ships used it as a 
coaling station. But in 1909 an 
earthquake all but obliterated what 
was left of the ancient town, and the 
introduction of oil as marine fuel 
left the bay to an irregular coastal 
lx)at or two. 

Technically, Acapulco’s comeback 
dates from 1928 when the first high- 
w'ay crews reached the i'K)!"!. in the 
early 19^0's (General juan Alni:i/an 
built the sprawling Papagayo Motel 
across the bay, aiul Albert B. Pullen, 
a Texan, formed a company to de¬ 
velop the high. Iicxiked peninsula 
that shields the harbor. Ihai 750- 
acre ridge is dolled now with liolels 
aiul Cfjstly homes. Hut these pioneers 
were not submerged in sudden 
wealth. Thev had to ride out ibe 


long years ol world ilepression, then 
the war jxirkxl which halted buiMing 
and discouraged motor travel. To- 
ckiy’.s bfjom really began only five 
years ago. 

.\11 of Acapulco’s other assets — 
scenic, historic and man-made — 


r^st on a single 

that makes the area positively winn^ 
terproof. Mexico’s northwest-toi- 
souihcasr mountain ridges shunt 
the cold fronts eastward to the Gulf, 
leaving .Acapulco to enjoy an Octo- 
hcr-lo-May mean temperature of 78 
degrees. Ibr the rest of the year the 
thermometer averages 82 degrees; 
only junc and September, which 
bring heavy, steaming rains, have to 
he counted out of the year-round 
resort calendar. 

Those mountain barriers, histori¬ 
cally the greatest obstacle to Nfex- 
ico’s material development, may in 
the eiul prove to be its most valuable 
gift from nature. To a great degree, 
they insure the winter climate of 
Mexico’s west coast for more than 
1000 miles. And now other once- 
soinnolent coastal towns — Sihiia- 
lanejo. Manz:iiiillo and Mazatlan — 
arc building hotels and airficld.s. 
The west-coast highway already has 
reached down 250 miles from the 
Arizona lx>rdcr to Criiaymas, the 
norlhernmosi resort of a chain that 
can be des eloped into a sun-scckcrs’ 
paradi.se. 


Talkhtg Point 

cJ N iJiscrsMoxs of ilic capitalistic system, those- who stress sharing the 
wealth forget the ini|)ortance of creating the wcalili. You can’t share if 
you have not created. It seems to me. too, that in tlie preservation of the 
eincrpiisc system there has recently grown up the philosophy of “survival 
of the sickest" insteaii of “survival of the fiiicst.’’ In the many inve.stiga- 
lions which take place in the United States, it is almost always true that a 
successful ccnnpaiiy or a successful enterprise is the subject of suspicion and 
investigation. I wish they would start investigating the failures instead of 
the successes. This miglit result in some very interesting ecoivnnic infer-. - 

mat ion. — arts. CWm. Uavta Samolt, clialrinan. Radio Corporation of Amerte^ . 




T^arv, a widow who ujicd to preside 
over our kitchen in Nashville, 
Tenn., constantly beat her children 
tover the head with their father's lialo. 
"'^Stop that shufflin’ when \oii walk.” 
she would command. “Pick up your feet 
and lift up your head like your Pa 
always ilone.” When they starteil to 
school site urged them to make their 
time count so they might “gr<uv up to 
amount to something like your Pa diil.” 
And when the girls began to have beaux 
they were cautioned to remember their 
Pa and not “come traipsin' in at day¬ 
light with some no-’count loafer.” 

After years of this 1 finally asked 
Mary what Pa did in this life. 

“I>o!'’ Mary laughed .scornfully. 
**Thal man never workcil nothin' but 
-his jaws. Hut wlien he up and left me 
hack in .\llanla, f made up my mind 
he wa.sn’t goin' to skip out free. He was 
gnin to help me raise these young tins 
*Somehouf. And hr did." — mhs. f. j. uti-nie 

ft 

vTt was noMirpri.se to us in 19^^ to .see 
'"^an old man of 70 regularly delis'ering 
.telegrams to our oflice. 1 was surprised, 
!.ljpvvever, when one day he bade us 
^good-bye. 

fc, ' ‘■‘I’m going back to my law practice 
^ Houston,” he explained. 

“Your law practice!” I echoed. 

/'Yes,” he said. “You see, 18 months 
the doctors told me 1 wouldn’t live 
l^.{nonths. That idea did not appeal to 


me. So 1 decided to leave my staff in 
charge and gamble on the clTecCs of 
plenty of fresh .lir. 1 shall always be 
grateful to the telegraph company for 
hiring an old fellow like me; they .saved 
my life. I had a checkup yesterday and 
I’m as good as new.” — kathbkink sc-mkrkkr 

i-.\i;.\i.so in 1945 during the 
meeting of the United Nations 
in San I'rancisco, a crowded hotel 
elevator stopjxxl ’octwccii the seventh 
and eighth IUxiia and the o|x:rator 
couldn't make it budge. .'\ W'oman 
started to .scream. 

“Please give me your close atten¬ 
tion,” an inconspicuous little man said 
cjuielly. “1 can start the elevator if you 
will do exactly as 1 .s:iv. .\li of vou must 
crouch down as low as vou c.in, like 
tills.” lie demonstrated. “Then at the 
sign.'il ‘Up*' vou must jump to a stand¬ 
ing po.sition.” lie siirvcyetl the crowd. 
“You. sir - the very tall man in the 
corner -■ what is your name, plca.se?*' 

“Halifax." 

“No, your given name.” 

“lulward,” the tall man replied. 

“Now, tlien, I'-dtlie,” .said the other, 
“you must Icail. Everybody crouchl 
I>«>wii! Now watch pAldie. Up when he 
goes up!” 

As everyone in the car shot to a 
standing {X).sition, the elevator moved, 
coming to u stop at the eighth floor. 
The passengers filed out, last of all the 


comer; ^»t a. manl**^ JL*^ Kali&x ' **WatcKmal^ Xnd jeweW/* 
exclaimed to Uis English companion, was written in longhand; 
*;What a manl" - Wamd h. hi«« Repaired — Feb. 23. 1883 

Weather — Clear 



^ ETTiNC downtown to shop is a 
problem when you live in one of 
Angeles* lar-flung suburbs, and in 
the case of the young wile of a trans¬ 
continental-airline pilot a new baby 
further complicated matters. I had 
several times offered her a lift so she 
could buy some much-needed lx*d- 
spreads, bur something had always 
interfered. Recently 1 dropped in for 
another attempt and .siiw Ixautiful new 
spreads on the lx:*ls. “Wliy, how did 
you get to town.^” I asked. 

“Oh, I didn’t get liK-re. it’s ux) tlarn 
far. Bob picked these up for me m New 
York.*’ — LAtiKKTrA Rum. I1ai.k 

I^Y JOB of giving cadets flying in- 
struction is interesting but linng. 
and my wife tries to liasc a little treat 
ready for inc when I ;im late. The other 
night I got home about ir.jo after a 
night navigation flight and found the 
following note in the kitchen: 

Popcorn in the (>\ cii; 

Beer in the rclrigi-raior; 

I'm in bed. 

— Euuknk U. Uinkucv, Cap IAIN (JSAir 

T AST SUMMER the old clock which 
stands in my kitchen stopiK*d and 
I took it to Dan, our local jeweler, for 
repair. When 1 called for it he asked-, 
“Mrs. Smith, did you ever see what’s 
written in the back of this clock 

I shook my head. 

Dan lift^ the clock carefully, 
beaming at its faded face. “Have a 
look,” he invited, taking out the back. 
From the yellowed piece of paper 
p^||ited to it stared the picture of a man 


National affairs — Muddled 

^ **For the beneflt of future genera’*;' 
tions,” said l>aii, “I’ve brought the- 
record up to date,” 

Under the first entry was written; 
Ke)xiirc(J — August 15. 1950 
Weather — dear 
National affairs — Still muddled 

— Kathkkinb Sanderson Smitb 

tT’iiii Cape Coo okl-timcr had tried 
to c-ater 10 men only in his hardware 
store — specializing in anchors, ropes, 
trx)ls and liouse hardware — but the 
times were tf>n much for him. I was in 
iheif one day buying paint and the 
telephone was ringing persistently. 
He as fxrrsLstently ignorcrJ it and I 
finally said, “I'll wait while you 
answer.” 

“Oh, I hear it,” he said disgustedly. 
“Fool women — they asked me so often 
why I didn't have a telephone that 1 
pul one in just to keep ’em quiet. But I 
never answer it.” — ma»v pa«s 

rpiiE iiNivERsiTv profcssiw and his 
young st>n followed my husband into 
his gas station to get their change. The 
professor fell into conversation with tk’ 
bvstander. After about ten minutes a 
car horn sounded ouLside. 

“Well, son. Bud is getting anxious,”^ 
Siiid the professor. “We’d better be* 
moving on.” 

Bui immediately he lapsed back int^ 
conversation. Soon there was a more, 
prolonged honking. “Come on. Dad// 
said the boy. “Wc’vc got to go. Ypu’re, 
the one who taught Bud to toot thit. 
horn if we, stayed anywhere 




m 

As they opetied the door my husband 
and the bystander glanced at the wait¬ 
ing car. Seated behind the steering 
wheel, with one paw on the horn, was 
Bud — as handsome a beagle as you’d 
ever see. — mms. l. <;. knurks 

^HE SHIP sailed that night, aiul licfore 
going back to blngland and austerity 
1 decided to blow the last Sio of my 
Small currency allowance on dinner at a 
famous New York restaurant. Disdain¬ 
ing the menu, 1 ordered according to 
my dreams. 

The waiter, an elderly cha}i with 
sad eyes, recognized my accent and 
talked about England as he served me a 
really superb meal. I decided to lip 
. him well with what remained ol my 
. $io. Imagine my horror when 1 got a 
•bill for $17.50! V'isions of a scene with 
the manager, a stack of dishes to w.tsh 
and the boat .siuling without me r(»se 


before me. The u'aiter mu.si have sen.s6d 
my panic. “What’s the matter, son.?’’ 
he"asked softly. "Not enough money.?" 

Agonizingly conscious that the peo¬ 
ple nearby were listening, 1 told him. 
'I'hen an amazing thing happened: a 
dowager at the next table said, "Waiter, 
ril lake that bill.’’ 

llcforc I could sjx*ak, the waiter had 
dnivvii himself up and was saying dilli- 
dently but firmly, “No, madam, this 
is on me. My boy was flying in England 
during the war. He didn’t come back 
but 1 still have his letters saying how 
swell the British treated him." He 
tuinc‘d to me. “'riiat’s why you must be 
my guest.’’ 

The restaurant was hushed and the* 
dowager was dabbing at her eyes as the 
w.iiier proudly placed some bank notes 
on mv bill. As 1 shook his hand he 
said, “1 think my boy would lx- 
pleased.” — «• K- -surknskn 


Contributions fCanttnl for Life's Like That* 


For each anecdote published in this dcpartmeni. The Reader's Digest will pav $ino. 
Contributions mu^t be true unpublished stories from yrtur own experience or observa¬ 
tion. They must be typewritten and not over joo winds; they cannot be returned or 
acknowledged. Published anecdotes become the property of The Reader's Digest. .-Idd'ess 
“IJJe's IJhy That" Editor, The Reiulcr's Dige>t. 2y(i St. James St. H'., Montreal. P. Q). 



You Can Say Thai Again! 

A BUS, two girls were overheard discussing the art of conversa¬ 
tion. "Take Til say’ and ‘I’ll tell the w'orld’ away from .some people,” 
said one, “and you cut their conversation practically to zero.” To 
which her companion rejoined, “1 hope to tell you! Ain’t it the 
tnithl”- ■ ' CoiumlMw Oispatch. quut«d InC^«4( 







Concknsi-c! from Motion Picture Magazine 
/. P. McEvoy 


N ot so many years ago, (Gloria 
Swanson was the glamour 
queen of the silent screen. 'I hen 
sound came in and Gloria faded out. 
A generation later, Gloria, now 52 
and a grandmother, has written a 
surprise ending to that dirge ot ex- 
champions — “They never come 
back.” Playing the tragic star of 
Sunset Boulevard, she is breaking 
lx)x-office records in the most amaz¬ 
ing comeback in motion-picture 
history. Out in Hollywood where 
they have seen everything, the cast, 

I. P. MoEvcjy was iloing a daily column 
for the Chicago Record-Herald when he 
first saw Gloria Swanson. His roving 
career in Hollywood and New York as 
writer of plays, revues, movies, novels, 
radio progran^s, short stories and magazine 
articles ha.s brought him in contact with 
her repeatedly ever since. 


MfiUon Piawrm Uagmitu IJamtutry, 'SU, eopvright t«50 hy FaweM Publicatiom. lav., 

<7 W. 44 New Vark M, N. Y. 


stalT and crew gave her an ovation 
when the picture was finished 
(Ciloria’s 6^rd, incidentally) and 
presented to her a plaqtie reading: 
**‘I o the Circatest Star of'J'hcm All.” 

1 remember the first lime I saw 

• 

her. It was a cold day in Chicago. 
some ^5 years ago and Gloria was 
poised on the edge of I-akc Michigan 
in a bathing suit. T he director of 
Essanay comedies said to her, “After 
vtni come up, swim around and face';' 
the camera.” 

“Supjx>sc I don't come up?” asked' 
Gloria. “I mean, I can't swim.” 'X 
“It’s only 20 feet deep,” said thej, 
director. ".\nd anyvtay we haven't? 
lime to get .st>mcbody else.” .? 

“You don’t need somebody else.V^. 
siiid Gloria. And in she went. Sh,c-. 

finally came up spluttering, but*, 

i'Vii 

l>vrigHt I4S0 hy Feweetl PubUcatienu, Jm-, . 
t Vi/rk iff. N.Y. ^ 














even then she had the instinct of a 
star: she was facing the camera. 

“Hold it!” shouted the director. 
Gloria was going down for good 
when a stand-by swimmer jumped in 
and pulled her out. As she st(K)d 
dripping and shivering, the director 
said: “Darn it, I ran out of film. 
Let’s do it again.” And she did. 

A few Years later Gloria Swanson 
was out in Hollyw'twd making an in¬ 
credible sex-ridden charade called 
Male and Veinale. Cecil H. IX- Mille, 
who produced it, tokl me: “I had an 
idea that the famous oKl chromo 
The Liotii Bride would make a big 
scene for Ciloria. So we built an 
enormous cage and 1 said to Ciloria: 
‘Lie down on y<)ui face in there. 'I'he 
lion is going to pul his paw on your 
bare back.’ St) she lay down, and the 
keeper brought in the lion anti put 
its })aw on her back, anti we ttiok a 
guick .shot,” 

“Siipfxxsc the lion hatl started to 
maul her.^” I askctl Dc .Vlille. 

“I had a sharpshtKiter with a 
loaded rifle standing behind me,” 
siiid De Millc. 

“Did Gloria know that 

“I’hat’s what’s wonderful about 
Ciloria,” said IX‘ Millc. “She never 
even asked.” 

“What were you thinking alx)ut, 
with that lion breathing down your 
neck?” I a.sked Cdoria years later, 
,and she said: “1 thought about my 
father. He had a wonderful expres- 
. sion for guts. He used to say, ‘When 
■ you are in a tight spot, see how many 
strings you can pull yourself 
wirK.’ I tried to-ienjcmbefr. 


those Violin strings’ in the lion’s 
cage. And many times since.” 

Gloria always had “violin strings.”. 
In Chicago grammar school she 
scorned to dress like the other chil¬ 
dren. She was the first to have a 
Buster Brown haircut, the first to 
wear socks instead ol stockings. 

“I guess you could .say 1 was the 
first lK>bby-so\er. I was also the first 
movie star who dared to have a 
babv. In those days the fans felt 
that a star who dared have children 
hail betrayed them. She was killed 
at the box olfice — overnight.” 

But not Cdoria. She went from 
success to fresh success. 

I remember Ciloria back in iipS 
when h'ric \'on Stroheim was direct¬ 
ing her in Oitccn Kelly, a macabre 
soullle which fell flat in the oven, 
b'or week after week irresistible 
Swanson collided all over the set 
with immovable \’on Stroheim. It 
used to wear me out, just watching 
her. h'inally I siiid, “'I’omorrow I’m 
going to follow you around all day 
just to see if 1 can survive it.” 

'fhe next morning she was in her 
dressing room two hours before the 
cast and crew arrived, having cos¬ 
tumes lilted. .All day she went 
through interminable retakes, in¬ 
terspersed with prc.ss interviews, sit¬ 
tings for photographers - - and more 
endless screaming matches with 
\’on Stroheim. She snatched her 
lunch and dinner on the set. worked 
until midnight. Then, washing the 
make-up off her face, she put on her 
dancing frock and, fresh as a d^^y, 
wei^t 0^, $0 a iught clujb; 



uf Ufsai £ve ift the 
morning—giving her just enough 
time to go home, dress and whiz 
back to the studio for another gay 
day. I can assure you 1 never again 
tried follow'ing her around. 

For 20 years after the Queen 
Kelly debacle, Gloria fought a losing 
fight. She tried producing pictures 
on her own, and lost her chemise. 
She braved Hroadwav, and the 


right helps. I was taken off. promi^ 
and put on a vegetable diet. With 
portable electric stove and a pr^^^ 
sure cooker, I steam fresh vegetables^; 
and make a meal of them. Most'’! 
women kx)k older than they should f 
Ixicaiisc they eat poorly c(X)ked junklf 
and rich dressings.” 

'loday Gloria is st) striking that . 
she -Mojv! traffic, literally. 1 walked 
down Fifili Avenue with her a few 


silence out front was deafening. She 
turned to business, and sank a for¬ 
tune in hacking inventions. She 
irietl radio, then was one f)f the first 
to slug it out with that terrifying 
medium, television. She was scrap¬ 
ing Ixntom through those ilark tlay.s, 
but you'd never ha\e suspectctl it 
from the regal way she coniriveil to 
live and dress anil carry on. 

This tireless slugging paid olT. 
Paramount executives saw her in 
television and remembered her when 
casting Sunset Houtcrjrd. Back in 
HollywiKxl again, she was the first 
on the set ami the last to lease. And 


weeks ago. Workmen, unloading 
steel girders, slopped and watched 
her out of sight. Sidewalk superin- 
lendenls abandoned their peepholes 
and gaped. As we got into a cab, two 
ssomcn stareil. and one said, “Isn’t 
she iKrautiful!” 

1 commented. “1 supjxisca woman' 
never gels lircd of hearing .such 
things.” Gloria said, "It's very nice, 
bur ihai isn't all the' say. Tottering 
old lailies come up lo me and qua¬ 
ver. ‘1 remember seeing vou in 
pictures when 1 was just a liHlc 
girl.’ I could do \siihout that.” 
Later, in a restaurant, a lad of i6 


when the picture was finished she 
asked Prixluccr Brackett. “Whal do 
you want me lo ilo now: Press eon- 
fcrences? Public appearanees?" 'I’liis 
was 'something new in Brackett's 
cxfK'ricncc. “Most stars when they 
have finished a picture," says he, 
“go out of the studio as if they had 
rockets in their InislJcs.” But the in¬ 
destructible (vloria took off on a 


came up to our table. “Please give 
me your autograph," he said, and.- 
added hrighlly, "My grandmother^ 
knows vou.” "I’ll hot she docs!’'- 
said Gloria, signing with a flourish,..' 

1 rcmcmlK'r Ciloria when th©-: 

* 

mo\ ie darlings of lo<la\ were in storfc^ 
panl.s. .Mary Pickford was a fairy*^ 
tale princess, I>Hig Fairbanks was> 
Robin HoixL and Ciloria Swanson^-. 


grueling three-months personal- 
appearance tour of 32 cities. 

Women a.sk Ciloria how she keeps 
that figure and whal she docs to lcx)k 


^\ho made and sipuindercd millions,; 
was Cleojxitra, Queen of Sheba and* 
I lelen of Troy lo the fans all ovet- 
ihc world. Of all those old famiKpur 
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faces — Mary Pickford, Douglas 
Fairbanks, Pola Nogri, Theda Bara, 
Rudolph Valentino, John Gilbert 
— only Gloria Swanson’s is on the 
screen today. 

I remember Gloria when publicity 
writers flooded the press with gaudy 
. prose about her $100,000 penthouse 
on the roof of a New York hotel, her 
gold bathtubs, her four secretaries, 
her private elevator (with three 
shifts of uniformed operators) to 
save her walking up one floor — 
Gloria, who was so durable she could 
• have jumped off the roof and 
bounced back. Stories went all over 
the world about her $ 2 o,ooO'a-\veek 
salary, which w.is true, and the 
$100,000 bridal costume encrusted 
with jewels she wore in Iltr Love 
Story — which wasn't. 

Recently I asked Ciloria alxuit 
some of those fantastic legends. 
“How about that penthouse and the 
private elevator?” Said Gloria. “I 
never could head that story ofl. 'I’lie 
truth is, an architect friend of mine 
remodeled the servants’ rooms on 
the top of the hotel into a penthouse 
for me. Three uniformed elevator 
operators? Say, when I was in a 
hurry 1 used to run around back and 
come up on the freight elevator.*’ 

“You were fahukuisly extrava- 
.gant—isn’t that true?" 

“I never felt that way abf>ut it. It 
: .wa.sn’t even money -- just things I 
signed. Often when I wanted any 
!' real money, I had to borrow a nickel 
] ;from the chauffeur. As for clothes, 
^.^Fve always thought they arc the 
my^tmeni a^womap can make. 


They help her keep a job when she’s 
got one, or get a new job when she 
needs it. A man may be as young as 
he feels, but a woman is only as 
young as she kx>ks.*’ 

Gloria talked to thousands of 
teen-agers on her co;LSt-to-coast 
tour. She encouraged them not to 
despair if they are not knockouts. 
“lxx)k at me,” she would say. “Look 
at my head, foo big. Out of propor¬ 
tion. l.(X)k at my shoulders. T(x> 
wiile. My waist, tix) thick. Always 
has been. My legs, ttx) skinny. I’ve 
had to use everv trick I ccmld in- 
vent. I’ve had to be resourceful. It’s 
been gcxxl for me. Jl will be gcxxi 
for you, t(X). 

“.\iul don’t be sunk when things 
go wrong. W'hen I’m tlown on my 
luck — when I’ve hit bottom — 1 
know there’s nowhere to go but up. 
Tltai roller coaster, I Iollyw(XKl, has 
taught me that. \\'hen 1 look Ixick at 
all the wonderful things that have 
happened to me, I am sure 1 was 
dunked in luck.” 

In New ^'ork a million fans paid 
to see Sunset Boulceurd during the 
record-breaking seven weeks it ran 
at Radio City Music Hall, the 
world’s largest nio\ie hotise, I'he 
breadth of the continent, lx>x-oflice 
records are still tumbling, defying 
1 lollvwtxxl traditions — for the storv 
is grim, the glamour is gritty, the 
ending unhappy, and the star is little 
iTMjre than a legend to the new crop 
of movie fans. 

“Dunked in luck”? I like to think 
that Gloria’s father would call it 
“violin string.” , 



When the Communists Came 


to Ckuang 


Bv Arthur Gotxlfriend 


Ftiririrrly < uh Hfi Ini with thr omnn if C 'oopernlion 

in < hniu, turn’it Tn // iiku / hxlfrl 
o* tiif U S. .S/ii/c l'*fpiirlmful. uti ilulv in Utr Far 
liiiil, auliiiur oi 'If I oit line /forn lu Kumiu," 


' Itm, according to U. .S. S/iitc Dcfuirtmcnt olJ'uials tvho lunr chccl^vd and 
\ cross-clicci^ed it, is thenwstJ\u tual ai count of Communist methods that has emerged 
1 from China. It tells hoiv Communists, u'clcomed as "hherators" h\ a Chinese 
I I'illage. step hy cartful step crentiiallv rerealid themselfrs as Moody terrorists. 




E HAD just arrival in Oinioii. 
Chiing Pao-l''u, a stocky, 
broatl'faccd man about 30 
years old, had walked the 600 miles 
from I lankow, in Ominuinisi north 
China, riie experience seemed only 
to have hardened him liis while 
shirt and pants were clean anti in¬ 
tact, and aside from his tattered 
sneakers nothing alxnit him showed 
that he was a refugee or hinted at the 
nature of the storv he was to tell us. 

In my nxjm high in the Oikwan 
Hotel on Canton’s noisy Bund, 
Pao'Fu sipped tea and quietly un¬ 


folded his talc in fluent Mandarin, 
unshaken by a tattoo ol questions. 

I Je luul been a teacher in an agri¬ 
cultural high school in the village of 
Chang C'hia C'huang, Honan Prov¬ 
ince. His specialty was pigs, not 
pditics. His was a farm village of 
alxiut 150 families, one of thousands 
such in China, Many of its 900 peo¬ 
ple were bloixl kin. Por centuries 
these families hail toiled together 
through war. taxes, misrule and 
famine for no more reward than 
enough millet, green beans and bean 
curd to keep their stomachs reasoh- 







ly or potmcs. 

i^rween midsummer of 19^7 and 
;^»larch 1948 the civil war between 
Communists and the Naiional- 
^■ists ragcci through the province, and 
village changed hands five limes. 

•. One night in Marcli 1948, he 
I'said, the ^mmunists took the vil- 
Ijkge ‘again. By morning the small 
l^rrison of Central Cjoverninent 
I'^ldiers and all civil officials were 
^,gonc. Newcomers in yellow cotton 
ysuits, puttees wrapped knee-high 
j!-Ground their legs, and carrying 
«^^|apanc.se and American riHcs and 
!grenades, trooped into the village in 
^ Such force that this time everyone 
Sj^ew they w'cre there to Slav. Thev 
tscized the govemmeni granaries 
-•filled w'ith wheal, millel and beans, 

* collected as taxes after the recent 
"iharvest, and the granaries of all the 
!^.more prosperous peasants. I-’ighiy 
•^‘percent of the confi.scaied grain and 
^ beans was set aside for the troops. 

The poor peasants were called to- 
, gether. A (Communist officer jxiinred 
I';to the grain remaining in the gran- 
' aries. “Comrades,’’ he shouted, “this 
’grain belongs to you — to the peo- 
.plc. Take it! See for yourselves — 
^‘Wc are simple farmers like you, 
landed in the world’s mightiest lib- 
^^ralion army. Gimc, don’t wait, 
^ake the rich men’s grain. Jt belongs 
you, and. you, and you!’’ 

Never had the poor peasants’ 
S^kets been so full of grain. Crowds 
Ustcred aniund the Communist 
ps, begging to know if they 
iJld.^fC^lly keeprit. The .soldiers 


^ _ _ 

they pledged. your HcHpi ^ 

can drive the foe into the I’angtzef”’ 

The next morning a second meet'’ ^ 
iiig was called. The village hlder, an 
old man widely resfK'Ctcd for his 
wisdom, imrcjduced a young man in 
ortlinary peasant's clothes who, he 
said, was the (>)mniuhisi Party 
lA'ader a.ssigneil to help their village 
achieve prosperity and strength. 

"‘'rungchih'' - G>mratios — the 

newcomer called them, and the 

farmers liked this friendly greeting. 

“ I'he \oke of Kuominiang oppre.s- 

sion is lifteil from voiir shoulders. 

Henceforth you are free men. The 

land ami ail property belong to vou, 

the people.” 'I’he farmers luxldcd at 

(me another, l lere was the promise of 

free, honest tiovcrnnient hv and for 
^ * * 

simple working jKt>ple like themselves. 

"I‘'.\|X)se any Nationalist spies 
who mav lurk in your midst. ,\lso, 
ii anyone knows where Kuuniintang 
guns and ammunition are hidden, 
tell your Klders. I ask that every 
'I’en-Family I-eader and Ilundrcd- 
I'amily Leader [the two basic gov¬ 
ernment units in the village] guaran¬ 
tee that these things Ik: done. Fail¬ 
ure to supply this information is a 
.serious crime against the people. 
And the people know how to punish 
their enemies!” 

The steely quality in the header’s 
voice chilled his listeners. But his 
next words reassured them. 

“Q)mrades,” he .said .softly, “one 
thing more. We want to know your 
problems, your complaints. Has 
anyone oppressed you or stolen 





that which is yours? I want to know 
his name. Our Party is determined 
*lo banish injustice forever. You 
must help us by revealing crimes of 
the unjust. You must even tell us if 
we ourselves make errors. Only that 
way can we improve.” 

The older peasants were cautious. 
This fear took on reality when 7 cn' 
and Hundred'Family Leaders were 
forced to sign pledges that every 
scrap of information about suspected 
persons anti hidden arms would be 
delivered without delay to the new 
government. The penalty was loss of 
their jobs. In the first week more 
than half the Flders were leplaced 
by younger men. 

Few mcmlx'rs of the community, 
however, had cause for complaint. 
I’hc well-to-do farmers h.id lost 
their granaries, but no moves IukI 
been made against the middle 
peasants. The ]W)orer ones enjoyed 
prestige greater than they could 
ever remember anti their bellies 
were filled with the seized grain. 

The younger men had Ixnindless 
enthusiasm for the new regime, an 
enthusiasm that grew with each suc- 
cc.ssivc meeting. C^f these meetings 
the Oimmunists were so inordi¬ 
nately fond that they would call two 
and sometimes three each day. 'Phe 
Leader would start his spc*cch with a 
truth every man could grasp. Was 
the villager ptx>r? Yes, very poor. 
Hungry? .^las, his belly was never 
full. Had his family enough land to 
live on? No, the land belonged to 
the rich. What had he left, after rent 


Hardly enough to keep body an^^ 
soul in a piece. • u 

Soon every head was nodding, / 
pleased with its wisdom. I^tcr, the " 
calcchLsm roved farther afield and 
the answers were supplied by the " 
speakers: Who had shown the way to 
freedom? Sun Yat-sen. Who had 
betrayed Sun? Chiang Kai-shek. ^ 
And who supfX)rted, supplied Chi¬ 
ang with money and guns to enslave 
the masses ? The .Americans and . 
l^ritish. W'hy ? Because these capital¬ 
ist countries sfiught to enslave the 
Chine.se people to insure them.selvcs 
cheap sources of man jx)wer and raw 
materials and dumping grounds for 
their surplus gtKxls. 

But gradually it became evident 
that China's (feasants were no longer • 
friciulless. The most powerful nation 
in the world was China’s friend. 
\'ears ago the pea.sants of Ru-ssia 
had overthrovs-n their oppres.sorS, 
just as the Chinese (X*asants were do¬ 
ing today. .\ glorious idea ■ -- Com¬ 
munism - had come into being, ‘ 
and was put into force by the new 
Soviet State. Overnight Russia's 
pea.sants were the masters; they 
owned everything and the capital¬ 
ists were dead and gone. In Russia 
everv bcllv was full, every back was 
clothed, every future was secure, 

But the lectures in time had a > 
strange effect, particularly upon the 
youth. Hatred was their theme. ' 
I laired refx:ated and repeated until 
even the most passive farmer felt its," 
fire. Hatred of the exploiting clas^, v) 
of the Kuomintang, of America. , >; 

Kevdnge to: 



i^rc formerly & talk had rarely 
pranged beyond wl^eat roi or the 
l^ck of rain. Scapegoats — rich land- 
owners — were demanded by the 
'^young hotheads. But the Leader 
^tfleverly turned a deaf car to any 
^Miggestion of violence. 

The life of the village crept on, 
?antcrnipted by nothing more than 
'^e occasional visits of Oniimiinisi 
'^arty I-eadcrs who insjxrcted rec¬ 
ords, asked questions, and went 
^away, leaving behind an impression 
^ politeness lx)rdcring on humility. 

' Then one day everv male in the 
'■village between i6 and 30 was sum- 
Ononed to re|X5ri to his Family 
'Leader. Quest ions were asked — his 
;'tage, his ability to work, how he felt 
^bout the Oimmunists. W'as the 
;^ung man brave and lough r W'oulil 
fjhe make a good fighter? If he was a 
^ch man’s son, might he pcrliaps he 
•Won away from his father's way <if 
:life? For four days the villagers won- 
idered; then, at a meeting, the mys¬ 
tery was cleared up. 

■' “We are ready,” the Leader an- 
ihounced, “to organize the Poor 
'Peasants League. We want the vil- 
<foge’s strong, brave youths who are 
'filing to carry out the Party's or¬ 
ders. These young men are destined 
|t6 lead China to its glorious destiny.” 
f>At first membership w'as volun- 
liary: later reluctant men w'cre 
iipressed into joining. 

^•'The bait was enticing: “You are 
e leaders, you alone will be per- 
tted to carry arms. And to you 
the fruits of victory.” 



of Chuang now attended classes in 
which they were taught the Com¬ 
munist Party line. Work in the 
fields was a thing of the past for 
them. They were fed by the gran¬ 
aries of the rich, .\sidc from classes, 
they spent their time running er¬ 
rands for the Leader, following up 
clues on arms and spies, and patrol¬ 
ling the village. Within three months 
the Leader had the l-)eginnings of a 
disciplined, indoctrinated corps. 

Now a breach grew between the 
youili aiul the older men — the 
respect in which the latter had al¬ 
ways been held was shattered. Power 
and prestige were transferred to the 
youngsters, who responded loyally 

to the Party Leader's every wish. 

* ^ 

Strangely, the Parly Leader’s 
wishes were few and hardly of the 
kind one expectetl from an ardent 
revolutionary. .Some of the p<K)rest 
farmers grew impitient and asked 
the Leader when they might take 
over the rich men's land and houses. 
'I’hc Leader sh(X)k his head, saying, 
‘T he time is not ready.” 

Kverything that happened in the 
first six months was so gradual it 
could hardly be noticed. The Parly 
Leader remained unobirusivc. W’hcn- 
cver he hati demands for arms, in¬ 
formation or supplies, the ta.sk of 
collection was undertaken through 
the village Kldcr or Family lx:adcrs. 
Thus any resentment fell upon them 
and not ujxm the Communists, 

However, the Party Leader was 
not kllc. The main business at hand 
was the listing of property. Every 
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family was classified. First, the six 
families with more thuiii loo mou 
(about 17 acres). Next, the “ricli 
peasants,” each with 70 to 100 mou, 
of whom there were alxiut 25. 
Third, the “middle peasants,” 60 
farmers who ownetl from to 70 
mou. Next, the 40 families of “}X)or 
peasants,” with iK’tvvecn five aiul ^50 
mou. The village’s 15 landless fami¬ 
lies footctl the list. 

It was a “J^Kimsday Hook.” In it 


shed,” he pleaded. “Perhaps prisoa 
is enough for these evildcKis.” 

I’he first punitive meeting estab¬ 
lished the belief that the people 
themselves, rather than the new 



government, were punishing their 
enemies. There w.as a feeling of ela¬ 
tion that at last the meanest jieoplc 
in the community were getting their 
just des'.Tls. NoIxkIv, however, un- 
dersl(M)d the |x>rtent of the Party 
Leatler's slirtwil tactics: to i'^olatc 


iandlords and rich peasants were 
labeled oppressors, enemies of the 
people, rite status of the mkldle 
jteasants depended on a silting {»! the 
evulenee • aiul on the whims of 
Parry Ix-aders. 

When the listing was completeil, a 
closetl meeting of the Pintr Peasants 
League nominated tlu* three land¬ 
owners least liked in thecomnimiitv. 
A dossier Itascd on real and fancied 


the enemies of the Caanmunists, a 
few at a time, starting with the most 
unpo})uiar element in the village. 

'I’he first purge over, the tempo 
speetied up. Next on the Leader's 
list weie the se\en men in the vil¬ 
lage who, ior their personality or 
sagacity or moralitv. enjoyed the 
lose and respect of the community. 
I ntil thev were eliminated, the real 
woik <d the Party could not be 


grievances was compiletl against 
each, d’hen plans were laiil to chal¬ 
lenge these men at the next gi'iientl 
village meeting. 

At this meeting the n illage h.lder 
asked whether the farmers hatl :mv 
complaints. Immediatelv three Poor 
Peasant Leaguers, each thoroughly 
rehearsed, rose to ilenounce the 
three lamlowners. The l.eaguers hail 
chosern their victims shrewdly, and 
their eflorls to defend themselves 
drew immediate outcries: “No ex¬ 
cuses. I Je is the enctny of the people! 
Kill him! Seize his land!” 


During this first display of public 
hatred the Leader enieiged only 
when it seemed the peasants might 
‘'LctiUS a,void blc^- 


safel\ begun. 

Hecau'«e of their popularity, a 
frontal assault, even on framed 
ch.'irges. was not advisable, and a 
saler metlxxl was therefore ailopled. 

()i\ one pretext or another, anil one 
at a time, each of the seven men was 
sent to some other province where 
he was unknown anil irieudless. 

Despite such caution, the news of 
their fate became, in time, common „ 
knowledge. So extreme was the gov¬ 
ernment’s action, however, that 
manv ^■illagers could not Ijclieve 
the news. 'Phese influential men 


wire detiounccd as spies, saboteurs 
and enemies of the f>eople, and aft^ 
drumhead trial the death penalty was 


meted out m^varkms 








w- liwt ^reic''td sict: 'Each meeting 
^iHow became a trial,,with never more 
fian a few men accused at a time, 
gged on by the Poor Peasant 
guers, the farmers were g<iaded 
Ipto hurling charges against the ac¬ 
cused. Had the accused ever cheated 
l^ poor peasant of so much as one egg 
r one catt)'- of grain ? Had he ever 
j,j_janed money at usurious rales? 
^flad he ever charged land rent almvc 
legal limit? 

The claims against each accused 
ndowner were added up, and 
Restitution plus indemnity tlematidetl. 

This lime the Leader showetl no 
l^ercy. First, the accused's land and 
^bouses were confiscated. 'I nen money, 
Iclothing, furniture, utensils, kkiLs 
^pid finally fixKl were seized, 'riiiriy- 
landlord and rich-peasant fami- 
t'lfes were thus rendered penniless, 
4 }andless and homeless. Middle peas- 
P^ts fared little heller. At the end of 
ptb'b civil trials, more lhan half the 
,5'village’s 150 families w'ere ruined. 

But the ordeal had just begun, 
f^ic blood trials lay ahead. 

The authors of the "Doom.sday 
^ook” had in those interviews 
|month.s before dug deeply into every 
villager’s memory and imagina- 
^t;|on, uncovering real and fancied 
prongs. Had the accused, the Party 
pS^rkers had asked, ever beaten 
pbcm? Had there ever been any 
plack-yard quarrels between the ac- 
j^3^’s womenfolk and theirs? Had 
accused, to their knowledge, 
mistreated a servant? Had — 
Pao-Fu warned us, would 


had a dog of the accused ever bitten 
a poor villager or one of his animals ? 

Now at the trials, the chargei 
were made public. The poor and 
landless farmers were reminded of 
their testimony, and often against 
their will were forced to condemn 
their blcxxl kin in o^^n meeting. 
'Hiis lime, the village F.lder an¬ 
nounced, the penally was death — 
not bv a merciful bullet or sw'ord but 
by beating. Tweniy men in the 
little Honan village were beaten to 
deaili. 

J^ao'Fu said that his father had 
been classified as a middle |>casanl, 
and no civil or corjxjral crimes were 
charged against him. Nevertheless, 
one day a squad of Poor Peasants 
League men came to the farm and 
l(M)k the old man away. For eight 
months his mother begged the 
Parlv Leatler for .some word of her 
husband. It never came. Finallv she 
returned to her lather's house in an¬ 
other village. Mis three brothers 
broke down uiuler the terror and 
fled. 'Fheir wives and children re¬ 
turned to their fathers’ homes. Ul¬ 
timately too of the village’s 150 
families disbanded. “Once the beat¬ 
ings were over,’’ Pao-Fu said, “the 
Party Leader hail the village by the 
throat.” 

Once a villager had participiited 
in the killings, the Party’s grip held 
him in a vise. “You’re a marked 
man,” the leader reminded him. 
“If the Kuomintang ever returns, 
your doom is sealed. To .save your 
life and the lives of your femily,, 


your oiiiy hope is to^support the 
New Democracy.” 

, On the Ptxir Peasants League fell 
the weight of the new Party line. Its 
members were promised the highest 
rewards ■■■ the best land, the most 
fexxh the highest (xisitions and all 
honor. “But” and here the l^iriy 
Leader revealed the new nioiif — 
“even higher honcirs await you at 
the front. Unless ytni strike ilirectly 
at the enemy and destroy him in the 
South, everything y<m have won 
may yet be lost!” 

From that monicni ilie front 
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led to bloodshed, death and the loss;^ 
of their sons. Already the villagers f 
had sayings to express it: “If you eat 
Communist rice, you live only half a . 
year’* and “The rich people’s wealth, 
the |xx)r people’s lives — every¬ 
thing goes to the front.’’ 

Bui the Party leader's news was 
so gtxxl the peasants hardly trusted 
their ears. “Oimrades." he an¬ 
nounced, “the weeds have been 
cleared, and the earth is at last clean 
anti reatly for sowing. 'Fhe earth, 
Comrailes, is vours. I^'rom the rich 


Ix'came all im|xjriani. 'Fhc Poor 
Peasants League, its work in tlte 
village t)ver, was marcheil oil’ to 
training camps near the provincial 
capital. Within a few weeks they 
were streaming south with thou¬ 
sands of other fX)or-peas.nnl recruits, 
into a vast military organi/ation 
know'n as the ‘i>oor Die” corps, the 
shock trtxjjv? of the New Democracy. 

'Fhe village was now a changetl 
place. Hardly a man coulil relate 
exactly how it hatl hapjxMied. The 
older men of induence, the land- 
owners and rich |X.'asants had been 
killed, and so had manv of the mid¬ 


exploiters we have taken over 6000 
mou of land. 'Itxlay we begin the 
task of reassigning this land to you 
and to the men «)f the Pcx>r Peasants 
League who are at the front.’’ 

I low (jften hatl gotxi news like 
this turnetl out to be had! Once the 
I’arty Leatler liad announced that 
the .\rmy would build roads and the 
.\rmy would give them mediciije 
anti the .\rmy woulti help them har- 
M'st the crops. Well, these things 
had happenet! anil the peasants had 
been happy. But in the end, the 
Army hatl taken their .sons and 
marched them awav over the roads. 




die peasants. 'I’hc village youth was 
gone off to war. Hardly a family in 
the village remained unaffected. 

What was left was a ghost lowti. 
populated by middic-agcil and older 
men and women of the ptx>r-iK;asant 
and landless-peasant groups. .\nd 
these, one day, at work in the fields, 
heard the beating of the gong sum¬ 
moning them to another meeting. 

Ftan 4:Iouded their eves as they 


together with a full measure of the 
grain. What devil lurked v'ithin this 
new' pro|x>saI? 

'I'hc Parly Leader hushed their 
doubts with aclitMi. The new hold¬ 
ings were promptly listed outside, 
the Killer's hou.se. Families that yes¬ 
terday tilled but five mou suddenly 
found themselves with 15, and vil¬ 
lagers who never in their lives had> 
owned a foot of land btestme th6; 



acres ^ a few ligs ojf grain,” he cried, ^*to 


formerly only rich men could boast. 
This time there was genuine jubila¬ 
tion; at last their sacrifice had won 
them the greatest of rewards — 
ownership of the precious soil. 

The peasants worked iheir in¬ 
creased holdings and the land of the 
absent troops as they had never 
worked before. From early dawn 
until after dark they bent over their 
spades, lavishing upon the crops a 
love pent-up through centuries of 
longing. Not until the harvest was 
over did they come face to face with 
their final frustration — taxation. 

If there was one thing beside the 
. promise of land redisiribution that 
had won frientls for the Commu¬ 
nists, it wus the hope that raxes would 
be bani.shed, or at least more lightly 
levied. Now with the first harvest 
the dream was shattered. J'ax col¬ 
lectors came, armed with figures, 
records and demands, 'fhe govern¬ 
ment’s tax wus five times more than 
the Kuominlang's official take — 35 
to 50 catties of winter wheat per 
mou and, in addition, 40 to 50 cat- 
ties of rough summer grains which 
formerlv had been considered ex- 
empt from taxation. Only about Jtro 
catties of crude grains were left to 
feed each man, woman and child. 
The new taxation amounted, in cf- 
. feel, to confiscation. 

The Party Leader made a speech 
about the needs of their brave sons 
at the front; about the bags of grain 
' needed to protect the New I'X'moc- 
mey from the vengeful Kuomintang 
}vand the Americans. “Is it not worth 


save your precious land.?” 

One peasant had the temerity to 
ask a question that had long gnawed 
in the farmers’ minds. “But, Com¬ 
rade,” he stammered, “where are 
our deeds to the land ? We work 
more mou than we e\'cr dreamed of 
tilling, but without registered deeds 
how do we know this land is ours.? 
Perhaps the rumor is true — that 
not we, but the gcjvcrnment actually 
owns the land.'” 

'I’he Party Leader’s eyes irans- 
fixeil the peasant; his words spat out 
in a hot fiisilhule. “Where is the man 
who utters these rumors.- ^^’ho of 
you harlK)rs these enemies of the 
j[K*ople.' "With your sons at the front, 
and the foe crxing for our heads, 
why must we listen to evil talk and 
grumbling? Shame that sons and 
daughters of the New IXrmocracy 
should have heads like sheep and 
bkxKl like water!” 

P.\o-Fr smiled sadly as he finished 
his recital. "I’he peasants have no 
deeds, and there is hunger in our 
village. It is true that hunger w'as 
there before. Now, in addition, 
there is fcur. I’Aeii so innocent a 
thing as three or four farmers gath¬ 
ering to talk means trouble. Some¬ 
thing evil has come to us, something 
that prexenls men from speaking 
their miiuls, even to defend a friend 
or kinsman falsely denounced. Our 
village of Chuang has known bad 
days, under the Kuomintang and 
the Japanese. But never before has 
it known such terror.” 







■pi*osE you had Ixrcn on 
an investigating committee 
about 1900 years ago, to inquire into 
the qualifications of those wlio souglit 
to become disciples of Jesus. How 
would you have voted on them ? 

Here comes the first candidate. 
He has just come up from the beach. 

When Peter Marshal], beloved Chaplain of 
the U. S. Senate, died in January 1949 at the 
age of 46 , newspapers and periodicals com¬ 
mented on the loss of this tremendously in¬ 
spired man of God. His Senate prayers were 
famous and every Sunday people had waited 
in line for hours at the historic old New' York 
Avenue Presbyterian Church to hear him 
preach. “Like all great evangelical preach¬ 
ers," vrrices his wife, "Dr. Marshall said 
nothing new, but he said it in a new way." 


isdples in Clay 


cc 


Condensed from 
Mr. Jones., Meet the Master' 

IVicr Marshal], D.D. 

U. S. StntUt 1917-1949 


His hshing lx)at, drawn up on the 
pebbled shore, has worn seats and 
pitched sails. He is nearly bald, and 
the fringes of hair that remain arc. 
already gray. Hi.s hands arc rough 
and calliised. He smells of fish. 
He is an uncouth person; bluster¬ 
ing, clumsy, impulsive. When pro¬ 
voked, he is liable to burst into 
lurid profanity. He is very stub-' 
Iwrn. set in his ways. His ideas wiU 
be hard to change. 

Qin you imagine this big fisher¬ 
man us a disciple of Jc.susp ]^o, 
we'd better .send Simon back to his' 
nets. 

T’he next candidates arc brothers;' 
they, ux>, like Simon Peter, are.' 
fishermen. These brothers operate^ 
a boat in p<irtnrr.ship, anti they arc| 
very succe.ssful. 1'hcy always man-;; 
age to catch more fish than the othei^ 
boats and to get better prices fijjfJ 
their catch. This docs not increas^! 
their jx^pulariiy among the fisher*' 
men. ; { 

But it is chiefly their attitude, 
that irritates the others. They art^: 
boiustful, and through cupped hanc^ 


•Mr. Jvnes, MmI the Maslmr,” iMpyrigU iW ami pnblishad fcv FUming H. FmaH Co., 
158 Pi/th Art.. Now York 10, ff. Y., it tUttrUnuei im Canada ai ftJO 
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they fiktiashout taunts to the other 
, fishermen hauling on their nets. 

: They are ambitioias men and, if the 
. stories that are whispered alx>ut 
them are true, they believe that if 
you want anything in life — grab it. 
They think they belong in front. 

; If they became disciples of Jesus, 
they would want to be Ilis chief 
lieutenant!?. 

From testimony of people who 
know them, our verdict would he 
that James and John woukl simply 
not do. So, let us pass on the next 
candidate. 

We are not doing \cry well in 
selecting disciples, are we? Hut think 
of the material we have ch(K»se 
from. 

Well, what al)out this fellow? 

He, tex), is a fisherman. 7'his man 

might have it in him to be a disciple. 

He is \crv cautious, slow to coii' 

* 

vince. He must have been born in 
some little Palestinian "Missouri.” 
you have to show him. He'll take 
nothing on faith. He will be like 
the rusty little tramp steamer in the 
convoy. He'll slow ilown the others. 

Can you imagine him as a mem¬ 
ber of the apcjstolic band ? Always 
advocating dclav. “'I’his is not the 
time, let's wait and see.” Hut the 
Kingdom is a venture of faith - 
not of doubt. It is a matter of per¬ 
ception — not of proof. How cotild 
Thomas fit into that picture.? 

Now% if w'e were Jews living at the 
time the disciples were chosen, we 
would hiss as this next candidate 
enters, for he is a quisling. I Ic has 
. Sipld out to the army of occupation 


and IS 'collecting taxes for the Ro¬ 
man government. Tax collectors are 
seldom the most popular men in any 
community, and this is a racketeer 
to boot. He has devised his own par¬ 
ticular racket and it is making him 
many enemies ami making him rich 
as w’cll. 1 le has a mind like an ailding 
machine. He has been counting 
money all his life. Money and evi¬ 
dences of wealth alone impress him. 

Qui you imagine a quisling as a 
friend of jesus, a man who had made 
a god of iiKMiey.? No, Ixvi, or Mat¬ 
thew if you like, must be rciecied. 

\Miat about this fellow .\ndrcw? 
I'Xies anyone know' aixujt him? I 
have heard it .said that he has no 
fx,*r.st)nalily — whatever that means. 
I kmiw that he is Peter’s brother, 
but 1 knowof nogtxxl rea.son why he 
should be chosen. 

There are others still w'aiting 
Hariholomew. Thaddaeus, Philip 
and another James, and a man 
called Simon from Canaan. 1 lad you 
and 1 been members of any inve.s- 
tigating committee we w'ould have 
rejected e\ery one of them. 

^'el Jesus chose them. 

And as it turned out thc.se men 

probably had more influence on the 

course of human historv than anv 

^ * 

other do7.en men w'ho ever lived. 
After the crucifixion, after the resur¬ 
rection, these men were filled with 
the Holy Spirit, and they w'cre 
changed. Onvardice gave place to 
courage. Unbelief became a flaming 
faith and conviction that nothing 
on earth could shake. Jealousy was 
swallowed up in brotherly love, 

.- • K, 



came a ministry to others. Fear was 
banished, and they were afraid of no 
man, no threat, no danger. 

And therein lies our hope. We 
have the same opportunity to be 
changed, because the same floly 
Spirit is available to us today. 

This is a dav of little faith — of 
few convictions — a dav when men 
seem to have no great causes and no 
great passions. So. in frustration, in 
disap(x)intment. they arc inclined 
to say, “You can’t change human 
nature.” It is true that wc cannot 
change human nature. But Citxl can. 

1 lumaii nature must be changed 
if we are ever to have an end to 
war, or to correct the wrong situa¬ 
tions that make our Un cs uneasv and 


bur h«kirts'’sore;: Alitliat 
our own sincere desire, our williiig;';<| 
ness to confess oUr mistakes and qu^| 
stubborn selfishness. When they arci; 
acknowledged and we begin to sec.\ 
ourselves as God sees us. and when!' 
w'e His forgiveness, the miracle 
has begun. 

Wc arc, after all, like lumps of 
clay. 'Ihere arc brittle pieces, hard 
pieces. We have little .shape or 
beauty. But wc need not despair. 
If we are clay, let us remember there 
is a Potter, and His wheel. Vi’e have 
only to yield, and He will do the 
rest. He will make u.s according to 
the pattern for which, in His love. 
He designed us. 

Wc arc disciples in clay. And 
there is still the skill of the Potter, 


AlLssimi Atrvmpfished 

Glnhal Mission, Ck’iieral II. II. .Vrnold, writing of early army 
flying days, said: "One day Ciiprain Donald W. Buckinan w<i.s flying 
one of the earliest army transports from .March h'ield to Bakcrsheld, 
C^lif., with six enlisted men for passengers. Some while iK’fore Buck- 
man’s estimated time of arrival, we heard him calling the Bakersfield 
Tow'cr. He Siiul he helievetl he was having a heart attack; the jwin 
w“as very Ixul am! he diiln’t know whether he would lx: able to make 
it. lie would do everything he could, but in case he blacked out, he 
wanted us to know what had happened. 

"We sent him such encouragement as we could by radio, and waited 
with an ambulance and the crush wagon standing by. Kverybody knew 
tlwt in that plane the pilot sat in from alone, without any posssible 
communication with the [X'ople back in the fuselage. 

“At la.si the plane apfxared. It came in a little uncertainly, making 
a more abrupt apprexich than usual, but it leveled ofl all right, 
touched its wheels, and rolled to a stop. ’\\’ith great relicl, wc hur¬ 
ried out to meet it, and, as we drove up, saw the enlisted men climb¬ 
ing down casually, unaware they had been in any danger. Then wc 
looked into the cockpit. 

“Captain Buckman was sitting at the controls, dead.” 

, — PuUtalMrf bjr fUnw . 



I STOOD in the diisiy Condensed from cash. I had intended 

[lound at Lyden- 'fhe Johannesburg Star buying a bag of meal 

burg. South Africa, and ^ and supplementing my 

watched the unwanfed ^ . j. . ■ sugar and eolfet sup- 


donkeys being put up for sale. Most 
of the unfortunate animals were 
sold, and 1 didn’t like the way their 
new' owners trx>k possession, thrash¬ 
ing their purchases before ever a 
task w'as set them and their willing¬ 
ness tested. One by one, and in 
jsmall groups, the little pilgrims were 
set on the dreary road that Icatls 
through labor and starvation to 
merciful death. 

At last there was only one left, an 
old gray jenny with one eye blinded 
and one torn car hanging loppily 
from its middle. She was covered 
with ticks, her knees w'ere IxmU and 
her head hung down. A picture of 
dejection. 

A young native bid sixpence for 
her and laughed raucously. 1 was 
prospecting for gold at the time and 
almost down but not out, for 1 still 
had my tools and six shillings in 


ply. But now I knew that 1 must 
buy the aged jenny and sacrifice a 
precious cartridge as well. Between 
the eves and a little alx)ve, and she’d 
never know' what hit her. 

1 raised the bidding to a shilling 
and w'atched my extra colfce go 
down the drain. The other fellow' 
bid one and three. I sent my sugar 
ration after the colfee and upped it 
threepence more. My opjK»nent 
made a scornful remark and slouched 
off; the donkey w'as mine to release 
through the barrel of niy old Smith 
ati<l VVesson, as soon as we could get 
out of tow'n. l-'or no reason at all 1 
named her Petronella. 

Getting her out of town w’asn’l 
going to be easy, by the look of her, 
so 1 dug into my pack for some salt, 
w'hich is ambrosia to asses the world 
over. Her gexx! car pricked up as 1 
held the dainty under her muzzle. 


•po 
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Her nose wrinkled'cc^tic^ly as slh^ ' 
crunched It, and she emitted those 
curious, death-rattlelike sounds 
' which in the asinine etiquette indi¬ 
cate pleasure. With more salt on my 
palm, 1 led her away and up the road. 

It is bad manners to carry a gun 
in town, so the old Smith and Wes¬ 


W, aiid I spent half tSie ^ 
searching. When 1 finally gave 
and returned, she was lying next 
the ashes of my fire, chewing awayp^^i.' - 
at the pjick once more. After that 
stopped worrying, and in the year'^; 
during which she and 1 fossicked 
around she often went olf on her' 


son was in my pack. When we came 
to a siiflicienily remote sjx)t I trans¬ 
ferred its holster to my belt. 

I’he action reminded Petronella 
of gocxlies an<l she edged nearer in¬ 
gratiatingly. I gave her a little salt 
and then, for some tjulte inexplicable 
reason, I fastened my pack rat her 
emaciated back. She pricked her 
gooti ear forwartl and started ttlf up 
the mountain trail in front of me as 
a well-trained pack animal should. 
Cione was the air ot ilejectlon. aiul 


own for a few hours, hut always 
came hack in lime to carry her load. 

She invented a little game after 
she felt she knew me well enough 
to take liberties. Whenever we ap¬ 
proached a* spinney wlitre the bush, 
was thick, she would gallop ahead 
and hide iu it. I laving found the .sort 
of cover she needed to fool me, she 
would stand dead still while 1 fumed 
and fretted, usually within a couple 
of yards of her hide-out. .\fter half 
an h<»ur of this kind ol Inn she would 


gone, loo, the bent and trembling 
knee. In plact* of the sorry nuike in 
the jxntnd was a bail but determined 
okl huly, loved .iiul reaily to get 
back to the sort t>f task she under¬ 


bray tlerisively. to show me where 
she had been all the tini(‘. and then 
trot up and nu/./leal iny pockets, de¬ 
manding a reward lor being so 
darned cles er. 


stood. She brought a curious kind of 
dignity to her labor. 

I thought: “Well, if she gives nte 
anv trouble or lfN>ks like lalling. I'll 
bump her oil, but it's nice not hav¬ 
ing to carry the pack.” Mxen then I 
knew I could no more shoot IVl- 
ronella than 11 v. 


'rhose wert halcvon rlays, for our 
nceils were sm.tll and the country 
supplied most oi them. Long, hot 
davs and clear, cool nights, rain 
sometimes but always lollowed by 
the tlrving-oul sun ami wind. We 
knew thirst loo, hut never badly, 
for Petronella's iiisiincl was infitlli-. 


She gave me trouble all right. 'I’lic 
very first night she cbcwe<l my pack 
about, trying to get at the sidt in¬ 
side. 'fhe next night, after we h:ul 
made camp, she tlisappearetl. I 
thought; “(lood riddance,” but then 
1 started worrying in ca.se she had 
broken a leg, or a snake had bitten 


ble and aU I had to do was give her 
her head and follow her lean littfe 
rump to a water hole. 

One day an okl fellow turned up' 
with a whole siring of donkeys, aitd" 
one of them was a jack. PctroncUa' 
should have known better, at her 
age. But girls will l>e girls, and in 




ite OMutse dhe horribfe'trath ‘ 

^pG^ious — PetroneUa was about to 
|b^me a mother. * 

When her time was near, I had 
^to go into Lydenhurg on urgent 
^^bustness and so I left her in charge 
a boy I thought 1 could trust. 
!fl' returned inside a wcc'k, late at 
j^ight and during a terrific storm. T 
|!went to look for my boy to find out 
^llow Petronclla fared. Ffe had disap- 
speared, and so had most of my kit. 
"I stumbled around in the mud and 
^i^in, waiting for flashes of lightning 
Ito show me where the jenny was. 
'And then I heard the jackals yip- 
•;yapping and snarling on a plateau 
'{above the spring. 

I got there just too laic, for the 
.brutes had torn at the little btxly of 
'|the foal as it was born, and it died 
■ks I lifted it up. Petronclla had 
'|bught them ofl' for as long as she 
'Was able. She was in a terrible stale, 
■her muzzle ripped and her flank sav- 
-aged. Carrying the dead foal 1 led 
her back to the shack and bedded 
?.hcr down where I had light to .see to 
.'4rcss her wounds. 


Aft ttext iiy she followed me abiciut 
like a dog, and when I stopped she 
' pressed her head against my thigh, 
her misery too much to bear alone. 
She would not cat or drink, and her 
one fear seemed to be that I would 
go away and leave her again. She 
died on the evening of the second 
(lav after mv return, with her 

^ m 

maimed ear prc.ssed against my side 
and her ]XK)r, thin flank heaving less 
and le.ss, until it finally went quite 
flat and was still. 

1 dug a deep hole where no gold 
would ever be found and cheated 
the jackals by laying heavy rocks 
over her bexly and over the closed 
grave as well. I buried the child of 
her dotage with her. 

As I did so I remembered the 
black cross etched over her withers, 
the beatn straight down her spine 
and the bar crucifix from side to 
side. Cxjlored servants in the C>apc 
used to tell us, long ago, that the 
mark was imprinted on the hides of 
gray donkeys because* once The 
Man rtxle one in triumphant hu¬ 
mility before mankind. 


i. • 
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Life ivith Children 


'll;. The handwriting on the wall usu- 
^ly means there’s a child in the family. 

•— Fninklin f'. Junmi in The SiUHriiay livening Tmt 




There is nothing so comforting as 
patter of little children’s feet about 
P^home, because the moment the sound 
I one knows they are up to some- 
they shouldn't be. 



~ Anon. 


Few children fear water unless soap 
is added. 


— William Friinleiin Galnm 
In The Saturdny Keening Po^ 


It is unfortunate that Providence 
didn’t think to give as our neighbors’ 
children, since these are the only ones 
we know how to raise. 

Don Komc, Sdnf and JV^Mraar 


Robert Frost. 
Cracker-Barrel 
Socrates 


Condensed from Time 




F rom aslab-wcxid cabin sc-t firmly 
against a X'crmonl hillside, cook¬ 
ing his own nieal.s, de|X'ndcnl on no 
man, 76 -year-old [X)et Robert Frost 
likes best to face the world, 

I lis neighlx)rs take no special 
notice of the heavy- 
set man with the 
big head of un¬ 
kempt white hair. 

Occasionally thev 
meet him on a back 
roiid around Rip- 
tun, trudging along 
with an oddly cat¬ 
like grace, wearing 
an old blue denim 
jacket and blue 
sneakers. 'I’hey rec¬ 
ognize the hea\y, 
big-knuckled hands 
shaped to axe helve 
and pitchfork, the 
heavy shoulders hunched to the 
swing of a scythe. N'ermonters find 
nothing outlandish about Robert 
Frost. 

Neither do his readers, to mast 



"‘Good femes mul{e good neighbors'* 

of whom the word “|xjct” still car¬ 
ries a faint suggestion of pale hand.s, 
purple passions and flowing lies. 

They understand 
what he writes — 
or understand 
enough of it to like 
what they under¬ 
stand. 'rhey find 
his dialogue poems 
as invigorating as 
a gotxl argument, 
his lyrics as en¬ 
gaging, sometimes 
as magical, as 
.Mother Goose. In 
a literary age so 
^ Wf preoccupied with 

self-expression that 
f it .sometimes seems* 

intent on making the reader feel 
stupid, Robert I’rasf has w'on him 
by treating him as an equal. 

In short, he is a popular poet. He 
has won the Pulitzer Prize four 


7'ime iOftobrr V, *50). fopyhgM /««* frv Timr Int., Timr &* Lijt BUg^ 
9 HothgfMtir rtaaa, AVu; York N.\. 


. ; tunes, h» been snowered with dc- him many a whipping, remembers 
agrees and honors. In the United eating many of his lunches in saloons 
States his books *^havc sold about while his father talked politics at the 


375,000 copies. Does this mean that bar. Young Robert was nervous, 
he must be damned as a second-rate could not sleep, suffered from bili- 
poet.? Says Frost philosophically: ousness and scrofula, was more often 
“Who knows what will survive? T'hc out of school than in. “I wasn’t con- 


limit of my ambition is to hxlge a 
few pebbles where they will Ik? hard 
to get rid of.’’ 

Of living U. S. poets, none has 
lodged pfK?nis more surely where 
they will be hard to get rid of. 
Frost’s crab-apple-tart lines often 
have the trenchancy of New Kng- 
land folk sayings. He has made 
“good fences make goexJ neighbors"* 
part of the language. Chores are 
“doing things over and over that 
just w'on’t stay done”; home is “the 
place where, when you ha\e to go 
there, they have to take you in.” 

Glaring amiably from fierce blue 
eyes, Frost .says: “1 want people to 
stand me off and I want to stand 
•them off.’’ 

• He has been standing |x:oplc off 
all his life — the family who wanted 
him to become a lawyer, the editor 
who wantnd him to change his style, 
■the scientists, the theologians. 

Though his paternal ancestors 
had been New Englanders for eight 
generations, Frost was Ixirn in San 
Francisco. His father, a brilliant, 


sidered a very good bet,’’ he says. 

His mother, an orphaned immi¬ 
grant from Scotland, was brought 
up by a wealthy uncle in Ohio. 
Well-educated, Isabelle Frost tried 
to fill the gaps in her son’s erratic 
educati(/.i, reading him jxxrtry and 
Scottish history. 

Hole in the Bucket. When he was 
I r, his father died of tulx?rculosLs, leav¬ 
ing the family penniless. His mother 
tcKik Robert and his sister back to 
New iMigland. Grandfather Frost, 
an overseer in a Lawrence, Mass., 
woolen mill, received them without 
enthusiasm. "We were the hole in 
the bucket,’’ says Frost. His mother 
weni to work teaching .school, and 
young Robert trudged to high school 
in his grandfather’s cut-down suit. 
1 le worked in the mills, nailed .shoes, 
helped farmers. He lx?gan to read 
l.atin and Greek avidly, wrote his 
first }XK?m (in blank verse, about 
Cortes in Mexico), played on the 
f(x>tbail team and tied for class 
honors with a girl named Elinor 
Miriam W’hite. 


erratic rebel who graduated high in 
his cla.ss at Harvard, had run away 
from a law career to edit a San 
Francisco newspaper. Frast remem¬ 
bers him as “a wild man” who gave 


# All FVMt'a poetry from Cempleit Poemis wf Kabert 
Gopyfiglit 1949. Uaed by permiwion of Henry 


W’hile Elinor went to college, 
young Robert restlessly tried Dart¬ 
mouth for a couple of months (“A 
great fellow for poking fun,” a class¬ 
mate remembers), went back home, 


tried editing a weekly and wrote a 


can. lie ^Id his first poem to tlie 
Independent, and a check for $20 
arrived from New York along with a 
lady editor eager to take him back 
for lionising, lie refused to go. Me 
was only 20, but even then he had 
learned when to stand people off. 

Frost and Elinor White were 
married in 1895. A woman of compe¬ 
tence and quiet charm, she managed 
the money and her impractical hus¬ 
band, and listened to his poems. 

'I'wo years after their marriage, 
Fiost got his graiullathci to send 
him to Harvard. He anted to read 
more I^itin ami Cireek, but the irri¬ 
tations of academic “busy work” 
exasperated him beyoml liis limited 
patience. He quit alter iwt) years, 
ilis grandlalher bought him a farm 
in Derry. N. 11 . for 12 years, while 
i'.linor bore six children. I'rost rai'.ed 
chickens, taught school, batlleil the 
grudging soil. 

Working at his poetry long after 
the children were in bed and the 
chores done, he slowK wrung out a 
lean, spare ami personal idiom. 1 le 
deciiled that what he wanted was 


living was cheap there, they 

for England. At he had never " 

talked with another poet. 

One night, sitting before the fire. 
Frost arranged some poems into a 
rough tirder. He called it A Boy's. 
IVdi. To his astonishment, the first . 
publisher he tried accepted the bfxik. 

In Gloucestershire, that country 
of slow streams, red marl and ancient 
orchards. Frost found a congenial 
life. He took his children picnicking, 
spent days tramping the country 
looking for flowers, ’rhcrc he put to¬ 
gether Xor/h of Boston. In its blank 
verse, the }H.*ople of New E.ngland 
sjMike and laughed and suffered, 
riiere was I'he Death of the Hired 
Man. as mosing and compassion¬ 
ate Iv humorous a story as there is in 
the Englisli language; the haunting 
pastoral. The Mountain (“f ain’t 
braggin' loo hard, but it’s as gotxl as 
1 e\er do.” says Fro.sr). 

Lovers’ Quarrel. In 1915 Frost 
returned to the I’nited .States broke, 
to find a F. S, edition of Xorth of 
Boston just out and himself famous. 
He celebrated in characteristic fash- 


“ihe s|Kaking U)ne til voice some¬ 
how eniangleil in.the words.” 

I'he result w-as a deceptively art ¬ 
less poetry «)f common speech. Hut 
Ixdiind the ajiparent arllessness was 
a cracker-barrel Socrates with a .sense 
of humor -- a pawky humor that 
was partly serious w’hen it seemed 
most irreverent, gently mocking 
. when it seemed most grave. 

Under Thatch. In 1912 Frost sold 
tlic farm and, because his wife w'anted 
to “live under thatch” and because 


ion: lu‘ Ivnight a farm in New' 

I lampshire. 

.\mliersl made him a full profes¬ 
sor, ami I'rost began a long lovers’ 
quarrel with education. Some con¬ 
sider him the greatest teacher they. 
ha\e ever known. He goaded stu- 
<lents to “keep from knowing more 
than they knew how' to think with.” 
7*0 the young, who want answers, 
he jx>scd only c|uestion.s. 

Fences and Walls. If Rol>ert Frost 
were just ,a poet of bucolic New 





much 

Qiibted nor long remembered. Frost 
^is a humanist who* has simply used 
New England for his materials. Like 
ta' woodsman, a good mechanic, a 
stonemason, who learn through their 
>^hands, Frast turns and turns his 


'Ihlce’’ iHj^hing smaO« Icc^pSjJ ydijsc ' 
socks dry, and bowing to superior 
wisdom. At its broadest, it may be 
taken as sound sense for an age be¬ 
wildered by knowing less and less 
alx>ut more and more. “We are too 
much out, and if we don’t draw in, 


•tttiages lovingly. He explores and 
^iftudies the implications of simple 
''things. His apple-gulping cow bc- 
>jComes a homely image of all rebels. 
'■A snow’storm becomes a syinlM)! of 
■ all the world’s |X,Tils, a fallen tree the 
^'obstacles that all men face. 

Courage, says Frost, is the human 
virtue that counts most — courage 
.‘to act on limited knowledge, cour- 
. age to make the best of what is here 
^and not whine for more: “hearth's 
.'the right place for love: 1 don’t 
I'know where it’s likely to go better.” 
'rFrost has no confidence that the 
;«arth can be improved through so- 
-cial action or scientific gimcrackery: 
^’Whatever progress may be taken 
to mean, it can't mean making the 
world any easier a place in which to 
save your soul.” 

In a world w'here much is un¬ 
knowable, Frost takes refuge in what 
isknow'able, matter-of-fact and prac¬ 
tical. “It’s knowing what to do with 
^things that counts.” One of his 
:'feivoritc books is Robinson Crusoe: 


we shall Ix’ driven in.” 

Robert F'rost has had more need 
than most men to draw' in. Of the 
tragic deaths and illnesses in his 
family the most crushing was the 
death of his wife in 19^8. The shock 
to Frost w'as .so great that he took to 
his bed with pneumonia. Rut he 
pulletl through. 

Nowadays, Robert F'rost travels a 
regular winter circuit of colleges, 
lecturing (fee: $200—^00) and read¬ 
ing his |ioems (in a voice Padraic 
G)lum once likened to the barking 
of an eagle), spcmls a couple of 
months in F'iorida, summers at his 
\'ermont farm. 

.\ll summer long, there is a steady 
stream of friends visiting at the &rm. 
F'rost recei\'es them slumped in the 
ancient Morris chair he bought 40 
years ago. talking in his twanging 
voice, a rascally twinkle in his eyes. 

How go(xI a jxx'i is Robert Frost 
It is the kind of uncatchable, dragon- 
fiy question he might put out him¬ 
self. And it is best answered in his 


:“I never tire of being show'n how 
the limited can make snug in the 
lifnitless.” For himself, Frtjst asks a 
;5vall against intrusion of knowledge, 
^ people, a fence “between too 
^Uch and me.” What is beyond 


own deceptively homely terms: he 
is good enough to have lodged a few 
pebbles w'hcrc they’ll be hard to 
di.slodge. At his lyrical best, Frost 
owns a discipline of manner, an im¬ 
maculate matching of thought and 


ie fences is no man’s business. image, a native voice unsurpassed by. 

seem,, any i^meiican sin^. WbknJ^ 



By Wilfred Funk 

©^iioRT WORDS seem so simple that we arc apt to take their meanings for 'j 
granted. But since they make up a great part of our speech, ii is well to learn 
to use them with sharp accuracy. In this test try to pick the word or phrase 
nearest in meaning to the key word. The answ'ers arc on the next page. (Note 
the use of one-syllable words in this introduction.) 


(1) i.iF.i' Ckjo or lyiMi) — A: place or 
stead. H: deceit. ( delay. 1): deficiency. 

(2) orisi (gv/et- \\ semhlancc. 
Vi’, guilt, f.: shreiedness. f): innocence. 

(3) Ki SI- fuMi/.) -A: a pniclhal joke. 
B; hriuality. a stratagem or truly- 
1): rudene.-i. 

(4) r.wi (c.“iiit> failure. R: insin¬ 
cere religious statements, i'.: loud hag- 
ging. D: « .'ong. 

(5) Muiiii fshore) •- A: to spine. B: un 
load. hrate. I"): rend asunder. 

((i) i.wi-. (lavr) - A*, to desert. B: 
heal. trash, O; spend extraea- 
gantly. 

(7) (carp) — to tff’ia a unaning 
unfatrly. B‘ tie fast. (T: find fault un- 
reasonahly. sharpen. 

(8) WHIT (hwTt) -A: ‘the smallest de¬ 
gree. B: a chip or sharing. C: a sharp 
retort. I>:»/ »’/>////f. 

(9) RAxr.n (rayxeil) --A: utterly de¬ 
stroyed. B: enraged. O. suljatcd to prac¬ 
tical jokes. 1): derated. 

(10) I'LY (pli) — .\ : to complain. JUistrug- 
gle.^ C: milk doggedly ahead., D: urge 
with persistency. 


(11) wusirii (raytli) — A: a phantom. 
B: a garltmd of Jlotrers. C: a halo. 
1): anger. 

(12) iiiMr>r.s (throz) — A: agonies. 
B: prostrations. C.: grip. Vi’. jatvs. 

(H) i>iio Mire) — .\: sullen, ^'.painful. 
V^.dreadful. depressed. 

(14) PKONK (prone) — A: having a tend- 

B: e::haustcd. C: proud. D: 

Ne. 

(15} siiMK (invmc) — an actor or huf- 
Joon. B: an intermediate point. C'; a 
modest pci son. \^: a term of affection. 

(Ifi) orsY (kee) - A: // lake. B; a hay. 
a trhaif P: the mouth of a river. 

(17) woM' (wfint) - need. B: tvish. 
tl: ha hit. P; nfusal. 

(15) I’M.Mo (ptiwld) — angered-. 
B: frightened. C: became boring. D: be¬ 
came dark. 

(!*») faiiiH- (cliidc) — A: to makpfun of. . 
vB: reprove. C: cheat. P: provokp. 

(20) vE.M> (vdnd) —A: to throw aunty. ■ 
B: spend. G: sell. D; wander. 

V 









“JT PAYS TO INCREASE 
t? YOUR WORT) POWER” 


^■*(1) 1 -iEu — A: French word iiuMiiing place 
or sicacl; us, “I have no iniciif ol uccepi- 
'/■ ***S phrase-making in h'eu of iighiing.” 

(2) GUISE — A: Semblance; cxiernal ap- 
'fr pearance;-manner ov tlress: hence, as- 
sumed or disguised appear.iiu'c; as, 
“niosc men presented tlieniseh es in the 
guise ot diplomatic representaiives.” 
Originally from Old High (ierinan u’isa, 
“manner.” 

RUSE — C: Deception; a nick: an ac- 
• tion meant to mislead or deceive; .is, 
“Few fell for their simple rior.” From 
, Old French ruser, “force out of place.” 

CANT— B: Insincere ‘■lateinents almut 
religion or morals; Imigiiuge peculiar to 
a class or profession; piiiMses itnpiving 
piety but having no real meaning; as, 

' “I hate the can/ of some professional 
. ministers of the gospel." l*rom the 
l.£itin can/us, “singing.” 

i" '(5) .SHORE — C: To brace or hold up; to 
support by a prop in order tt) prevent 

sagginS- 

yr'ff)) i.AVjj — C: To wash; to bathe oiic- 
self; as, “After the fight they began to 
.. lave their bruises.” Kventually Irom the 
1 ^- Latin lavo, “bathe." 

/ (7) CARi* — C; To find fiiult iiiiri.isnna- 
r illy; to cavil or criticize; as, “7'he boys 
continued to carp and complain about 
?r' their rations." I'roin Old Norse l(arjui, 
“boast.” “wrangle.” 

s'-(g) vviHT— A: 'I’hc smallest degree: a jot; 
■'* an atom; as, “It will not matter one 
V), whit whether we arc jKditicians or biisi 
■‘■‘f nessmen.” 

RAZED — A: Utterly destroyed; lev 
p;., cled to the ground; demolished; as. 

Whole towns were razed by the hordes 
^'^■'hiLAttila the Hun.” 


Sions. 


'{11) WRAITH — A: A phantom of a person 
supposed to be seen just before his 
death; an apparition: a specter. 

(12) rnROKs — .\: Violent pangs or jjains: 
anguishing struggles; .igonies; as, “Some 
nations are already in the throes of eco 
nomic rum.” I’rom Old Fnglish threowan^ 
“alTlict.” 

(13) oiKi. — t': From the I.atin dints, 
meaiimg “feaiful”; hence, tlreadful; 
terrible; evtremelv calamitous; .'i.s, "'riieir 
armies are m dirt pei il.” 

(14) I'uoM- -A: Having a leiuiency; 
inentallv inclmed or disposed; as. “He 
is prune to ;inger.” Kventiialiv fiom the 
J.atin promts, “turned lorwaid." 

-(1^) MIME - .\: .\ type ol coinerlv in 
ancient Greece anil Koine; a plaver in 
.such a pel forniance. .\l present the 
word has the meaning of a mimic, actor 
or hnlliHin. F.veiiliially irom the Greek 
mimas, “actor.” 

(It)) «.)i VY - t*: .\ vvoid of Oliic oiigin 
ih.U iiKMiis .1 vvharl where vessels can 
Ifkid and unload. 

(17) wiiM Habit; custom; wav; 

ordiiiarv ni.iiinci ol doing; as. “It is now 
the iron/ of Turkish women to go uii 
veiled." I'rom Old l‘'nglish witniun, 
meaning “dwell” or "he accustomed.” 

(15) I'.vij.r.i) - (': Became Ivoring, s;iii- 
.iii-d. tiresome: leaseil to please; as, 
“His repertoire was so varied that it 
never palled.'' Fventiially from the 
Latin pallidits, “}>:ile." 

(I*)) r.iiiiiE H: I'roin the Old b'liglish 
word eidan, meaning reprove; seold; 
lebnke; hkiinc: admonish; as, “'I’hey 
chide the little girl Iik) liequenlly.” 

(20) VIM) — Sell; as, “7’hc huckster 
woulil vvalk the siieels ami vend his 
wares." P'rom the Latin rendo, “sell.” 

Vocabulary Ratings 

20 correct.excellent 

19 17 correct.gixn! 

16-13 correct.fair 





A Handy Guide 
to Grownups 


A condensation from 
the boo\ 

Jennifer Owsley 



KAFi Kins: 

'riiis hook is \Mlncii for the 


piirjx)se ol lK!pin{» vou to undcr- 
sumd aduhs and {;el alon» with 


brain ln-cakin^ job of writing this 
book h>r von. J 

[ hope \<)ii will like it. 


rhc*m beiu r. 

I think I hen- arc tcK) manv liooks 
for adults about understanding chil¬ 
dren. Adults }u\e been chiUlren 
before, so lhe\ shoukl kntm' srnne- 
thing abfuil children. P>ui vse have 
never been adults and don’t know 
anything abfuit them e\ee[il what 


'riii- MOKT adults you get to know, .\ 
the more you will reali'/c each one 
is dillereni. If yon think they are ;■ 
all like V'our mother, you will get * 
looled. 

Ailults are not juM big children. ) 
'J'hey tliiiiK and act dillcrently. 

One ol tht reasons for this is that 


we can notice. 

'I’he world lu longs to adults, 'riiey 
make it the way it is and run it. If 
vou want to know ahout the world, 
you have to know about adults. That 
is why 1 have decivled to try the 

Aci:(}Ruin<. to llie publisiicis, tlu- .iiiiiKir 
was almost ii years old when slu si.irted 
this manuscript. When hn wrmnys wen: 
first submitted to hircnt>' A/a^w.-zw. in 
which much of this htK>k suhsequentlv ap¬ 
peared, the editors v.iie a hit skepiical. 
Rut invc'sM,i;aiion estahlislmi hesoiid .'i 
doubt luT ci.nm to aiitlunship. 

An eight Ivgrade pupil in ('oliiinhns. 
Ohio, Jennifer Owsley likes bicvcle riding, 
sewing, cixiking and colled ing insects. She 
is, she writes, "available for lectures.” 


when yon grow up you get larger /. 
and can rejch iiigber places, and so 
yi>u can do didVrenr diings. For 
itislancc. when von were four you if 
probablv ccuildn’i see over the edge J 
of the kitchen sink. \\‘hcn you get, | 
bigger you c<in sec right down into- 
it. vou know what vva.shing dishes 
is like. Ihi.s is lun at first. .-•M 

If you were twice as high as yott^.f; 
arc, elevators would not frighten yoti:^ 
because you would not have youJJ^ 
hear] pressed between people’s stomr>^ 
iU'hs. rhe furniture would fit you^M 
and it wouldn't get you anywhe^^ 
to climb up on it. Probably 
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^,_,4y'adiilts iloiflV ]^des, 

are too stiff. 

'ij They think difforently because 
|;thcy have been in this world longer 
^aiid have had more time to learn 
\ahout everything and get used to it. 

they aren’t so surprised about 
-'the world any more. 

I think probably there are other 
!Jasons wKy they arc difl'erent 
which I don’t know alx>ut. 




Every child knows a lot more 
about his own parents than anvone 
v^clse, so I will try not to tell you 
.';about any parents except mine. 

My parents do not seem to be the 
^■ordinary kind. You never can tell 
what my mother is going to say until 
, she says it. She is likely all of a sud- 
.<den on Sundav arieriUK)n to start 
vpainting the living r(K>m pink. 
VjVhen she stays up after midnight 
;-she might be having a party or she 
/might be doing the washing. This is 
yfjartly because she works, but some 
.mothers who work are not like that 
"at all. When she is tired she gets 
' cross and wants cN cryonc to rush 
•around doing housework, but she 
•doesn't seem to think housework is 
‘•important when she is rested. 

She doesn’t tell me what to do, 
<;Which some of my friends’ mothers 
iriire alw'ays doing. This is all right, 
l^hut we have to do more thinking for 
■Nt^rselvcs than children whose inoth- 
arc willing to do it for them. 

My fother does not live with us so 
can’t write much about fathers. 
:n there are fathers it is very 
?. They arc strong and can carry 



yoti,' they aren’t so inda^ted m 
bedtime and what is good for you, 
and they have a good smell different 
from women. 

Several of my best friends don’t 
have fathers at home either, but all 
of them have mothers. I guess family 
life is more interesting to mothers 
than it is to kithcrs, or maybe women 
arc tougher. 

Relatives are all the people in 
your -family like uncles and aunts 
and grandfiarents. 'I'hcy arc very 
nice to he with hecause they like 
you very special the sjinie as parents 
and yet they do not have to be 
bringing you up. li they have chil¬ 
dren too. though, it can sometimes 
get to be very complicated. Your 
cousins’ parents like them belter 
than )‘ou, no mailer how gtxHl you 
are being, ^’ou might as well under¬ 
stand this and not tr\ to lio anything 
about it. 

If your cousin tells your aunt on 
vou because vou won't let her have 
all the turns on the swing, if she is 
smaller than you everyone will think 
vou are a mean oUl hullv. If she is 
bigger than you, they w'ill blame her 
and she will naturally feel pretty mad 
at you. 'rhis is silly of grownups, of 
course, because any child knows that 
littlcr children can be awTully mean. 

Most grandmothers think your 
mother is s|X)iling you, hut nearly 
all grandmothers spoil you more 
than your mother does. That is 
because they arc even older than 
parents. Most grandmothers think 
you need more food, washing: and ^ 


arc more likely to realize that you 
have other interests besides these, 
bul if you can stand the sleep, 
grandparents are more fun to be 
with than anybody. 

Grandparents arc even stiffer 
than parents and don’t like being 
bounced at. They are more tired 
than parents and dislike noise more. 
They have more time, though, than 
pcirents, and they are always on your 
sidcand are the best grown-upfriends 
you have. 

If your mother and your relations 
disagree about the best rules for 
children, stay out of the argument 
and don’t worry. Your mother will 
go right on doing how her habits are. 

Teachers are the mast impor¬ 
tant adults to know about of all. 
They know the things you want to 
know and arc suppcised to help you 
get to know iliem, tcK). 

I’hc worst kind of teachers are 
the kind that like some children 
and don’t like others. They like 
children who do not make trouble 
and w'ho are bright enough to learn 
by themselves, and they do not like 
the ones who can’t learn unless the 


t -am 

about teachers myself, but I am 
telling you, anyway, it is more im¬ 
portant to have other kids be your 
friends than teachers like this. 

Luckily more teachers are the best 
kind. 7'hcy like all of the kids at 
least a little. You do not have to 
w'orry about getting along with 
them l)*;causc they already know 
how to get along with you. 

Adults like to talk more than 
children do. The longest hours 
in life arc when your mother has 
you by the hand and stops to talk 
to some Irientl of hers on the 3trcct> 

(^r maybe when she is telephoning 
is worse. Her friends always get her 
on the phone when she is cooking 
your dinner or reading to you. 
Hardly any mothers will stop talking 
until >'ou Ixiiher them quite a lot. I 
think it is perfectly fair to bother 
them as much as you have to. After 
all, they can call their friends back 
after you have to be in bed. Some 
of the ways to bother them arc: 
going upstairs and calling them 
starting outdoors without any coit: 
on, turning on the radio real loud 
and .so on. You can tell better than 


teacher helps them. If you get a 
teacher like this, ail you can do is 
try to like them as much as (X)ssible. 
it helps to remember that you only 
have to like them for one vear. 

a 

If you are the pet of one of these 
teachers, you have to make the 
other kids know you don’t want to 
be, even if you arc .scared to do 
^^^pg bad and really like your 


I can how much it takes and what 
you can get away with. 

When vour parents’ friends come 
to dinner it is much pleasanter be¬ 
cause then you can be there, too, 
and there is no question whether 
you still ought to be up or not. 
These guests are always nice to 
children no matter how bratty they 
act, because grown-up friends are 





li^uldren who arc the other way 
yaround. 

v • Parents also lilcc to visit their 
r^iends and go to shows and things 
■that happen after bedtime. There is 
nothing you can do alxiui this. If 
! you raise a big enough fuss you can 
^,makc them stay at home with you, 
,^;hut you can’t make them like it. 

' Some mothers go to parties in ifte 
.afternoon. Tlicse arc mostly for 
; ladies doing gootl of s<»me kind. If 
vthc parly is at \our house there is a 
lot of work incliided. W'ashiiiji eur- 




an allowance. The advantage of this 
is that you can count on it regular 
ahead of time. If you get an allow¬ 
ance it is best to make sure it is 
enough to cover what you have to 
buy with it. Allowance parents are 
likely to be grim about extras. 

Other parents givechildren spend¬ 
ing money whene\er they feel like 
it. rhev give more if you baby 
tliem along. 

Some think children should earn 
all the money ihev get. 'I'his is to 
teach children the value of monev. 


tains and slipcox ers, seriil)hing llfK)rs, 
.‘dusting, polishing. c<K>king fiKnl --- 
and hnaliy a lot of lug ladies come 
-and gurgle at you. breathe on you 
and take hold of you. ^'ou has t* to 
bear it. 'riic Ifnal is uonderlul, 
'.though. 

Parlies in the evening arc differ¬ 
ent. I'hcrc arc men there and the 


It seems to me buying things 
teaches it to vou belter. Others 
think chiUlreii li.i\e 1 (k> much 
money to speiul nowadays and 
ought to do ever) thing cheaper 
than .sf)mcone bigger would <lo the 
same thing. 

The older people get, the more 
thev think \ou can huv with less 


'..ladies arc thinner. Some parents let 
you come down for the lirst part of 
The party. All the ;i<luh.s laugh a lot. 
The house only has to he onlinary 
clean at this kind oi |\irty. 

You have to watch out hf)W vou 
,tell the neighbor ladies about parlies 
.'at night. Some people grr)w up and 
jgo right on thinking going to bed 
icarly is important. 1 do not sec any 
aense in growing up to lie this kind 
[bf an adult. 

V Money is more imjxiriant to 
-itKlults than it is to children. 7b 
^derstand adults you need to 
^^y^Etderstand a little about the way 
i^iiev .thipk about money. 


money. W hen «>ld ladies give you a 
nickel for working all Saturday, 
wasliing dishes, going to the store 
and running around, it is because 
cither they think you really can buy 
something with a nickel or else they 
think time isn't worth anything to a 
child, even Salunlay. There is no 
use to explain to them. If you w'ant 
to be kind to them and like helping, 
then look pleased and tell them 
thank )'ou. If you pretend the 
nickel is a live-dollar gold piece 
it will help gel the right expression. 

Don’t pass' lightly over your 
parents’ feelings about money. Sbme 
of them stay up at night and do 
pages of arithmetic about 


tmnk It is hesi to fed Scurry for thciti l^jpier than children, even’ thbi:|^^ 
^^hcn they have been adding and they know all the secrets. 
si^btracting. » 


GnTriNc; to be a woman or a man 
1 should think is the most important 
thing that happens to children and 
very interesting to talk about. Some 
}‘>arents think so. too. and do not 
care how much you fmd out as long 
as what you find out is so. Others 
think it is bad even to think about it. 

My mother says you should not 
teli what you know about growing 
up to other children because all 
parents want their childien to learn 
about it in the way they think best, 
not your way. This is probably true, 
but il you know somc'thing vour 
friend wants to know, you have to 
decide whether vour friends or their 
mothers are most important. I have 
to tell you that if >oij decide against 
the mothers vou will probably get 
into trouble and will have to take 
the conseciuences. 

One adult told me it is so wonder¬ 
ful to be grown-up that you can’t 
understand about it aheaii of time, 
and they want to keep it for a secret 
surprise*. 1 do not believe this, be¬ 
cause if it makes them so happv to 
he grown-up then I should think 
they would go on being happy as 
long as being grown-up lasts. Hut 1 
do not think adullvS are .so very much 


Religion is what adults have 
when they get together and agree 
about Ciod. Religions mostly have 
churches, so they can meet and 
take up collections, and so on. 

Some people think about f fod the 
way thev do aliout Santa Claus. 
'I'hey know Santa Claus is magic, 
but they want their children to 
think he is real, and they arc mad 
if you tell their children he is magic. 
The kind of adults that 1 think are 
the easiest to talk to arc the kind 
that do not think it will bother Cicxl 
any for the children to think their 
own thoughts, but this kind is 
scarcer than the tuhers. You had 
better keep your mouth shut until 
vou know what kind of adult vou 
ate talking to. until you understand 
more alxnit religion than I do. 

• 

Writing this book was fun, but 
I seem to have gotten more mi.xed 
up as [ went on. 7'hi.s is proliably 
because 1 kept growing up myself all 
the time. Sometimes I hate being so 
voting, and sometimes 1 .act childivSh 
on pur}X)se. Maybe when I am 
grown up I will still have some 
chiUlish feelings underneath. Maybe 
growing up dex’sn’t ever get quite 
finished. 



*^111-. KKASON there are so lew gcHnl talkers in public is 
that there arc so few thinkers in private. 

— Anonymous in Womau's Uowie C'om^trioi$ 


tn ajfriktef&t' 

^o6 years^ and the things that are yet to come 
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Condensed from Harper s Magazhic 


Frederick Ix:wis Allen 


THU New York Public Li- 
brary there liin-e be(Ti hang¬ 
ing this year a series of prints 
of American cities dating from alxjiit 
1850 . To the eye of t(x.lay these 
pictures -- - whether of Davenport, 
Iowa, or Hartford, Conn., or even 
New York ('ily - • show' overgrown 
villages and small towns, clusters 
of red brick and white wcxhIcii 
houses. .About manv of them there 

^ B * 

are clumps of trees and green gar¬ 
dens sloping down to a river. In a 
few towns a factory chimney rises 
above the r(M)fs; in most the sky- 

Fheokrick I.i-vms Ai.i.i n joiiu-d ilic 
. staff of Harper'i Mu^asinc in and has 

been editor in chirf since 10 1>- A highly 
. successful writer as well, he has to his cred- 
-it, among other works, ftiur IBooks on 
Mcial histors- including Oti/v Yestertlay, a 
chronicle of the ’ 20 ’s, and Since Yesferdav, 
.a report of the ’^o’s. Last year he published 
biography of I’irr|xint Morgan. One of 
the highlights of iiis editorial steward- 
xbip is the Harper's Centennial issue, in 
^hich this article appeared. 


line is broken (inly by church spires. 

7o see bow the everyday life of 
America has changed since 1850 let 
us look through those pictures to 
the reality that lay behind them. 

b'irst, .American life was vastly 
more varied geographically then. A 
silk-waistcoatcd merchant prince of 
Host on or New \’ork or Philadelphia 
lived in a wholly different w'orld 
from a homespun pioneer family 
setting out hy covered w'agoii from 
the bleak and muddv streets of In- 
dependence. Mo. 'Hie 'I'ransccnden- 
lahsts of (xincord, strolling about 
Walden Pond, were continents apart, 
in their way of life, from Brigham 
A'^tjung’s Mormons building their 
new' city beside Great Salt Lake, or 
from the black slaves of a Georgia 
|ilanuitioii, or from the gold-seekers 
in the town of tents and shacks' that 
W.TS San b'rancisco, or from the 
farmer trying out a new McCormick 
reaper on a quarter section of scrag- 
gly Illinois prairie. 


1/arptr‘s Mnnatitie {Oelober, ’SO), eopyriekl 1950 by Harper 6* Ifnakers, 
49 K. 33 St., Pfem Vork 19, N. Y. 


. istiJ! esscAtiaily a land of 

shopkeepers, merchants and arti- 
'sans. To be sure, big textile mills 
along the banks of New h'ngland 
rivers were turning out cotton and 
woolen cloth. But the great ma¬ 
jority of the American people were 
farmers anil villagers at heart. How 
well did ihev live? It is easy todav 
to forget that many comforts and 
conveniences which we iimv take 
for granted were then available to 
nobfxly, or almost nolxxly. I'or one 
thing, cities were just beginning to 
install water-supply anti drainage 
systems. .Vs laic as 1845 even the 
biggest city in the country hail no 
public sewerage system. 

There was no central healing. 
'I’he first duty of the average ,\meri- 
can householtler, in the morning, 
was to light the fires and empty the 
slops; until the fires really look hold, 
the chill of the house made anv but 
the most cursory washing an ordeal. 
Since well water was so widely used 
and widely contaminated, the aver¬ 
age term of life was under 40 years. 
fTixlay the a\crage ex|X’Clarion of 
life in the United States is over ^7, 
and rising.) It is likelv that if we 
were to visit the United Stales of 
1850. wc should find it a dirty place 
inhabited bv dirty jx'oplc. 

Against these inconveniences must 
be .set certain advantages. I'he shop- 
« keeper or blacksmith in an Ohio 
. town was likely to have a house 
with more room in it than can be 
found today in the New York or 
Chicago apartment of a $30,000-3- 


need for^wedc-end escaj^ 

cities or for summer places dr !;' 

elaborately or^nized sports; 

people found chances to walk, s! 

swim, fish or shoot within n 

reach. .And when the crops failed^ 

w'hcn the family store went brok^ 

when their jobs folded up, there wa^ 

always the beckoning West. In 

land still dominated by small-scale 

and individual enterprise, a self- 

reliant man could be far more ind^- 

jxndcnt than could his son or grand-; 

son in later years. !' 

« < 

.\s the second half of the 19 th. 
century began, industrialism took a 
new lease on life. Samuel Q>lt had 
pushed to a new jxrfection Eli-. 
Whitnev's principle of the use of 
interchangeable parts, 'rdegraph; 
lines were being extended. In 185 & 
the first cable was laid across thC; 
.\tlanlic. rhe next year oil w^' 
discovered in Pennsylvania. Thou^] 
sands of miles of railroad track tvew 
being laid. 

In scores of .\merican towns, new 

T 

instruments and gadgets set men t|^ 
dreaming fantastic dreams of dcvfe! 
ing sf)me new wonder to simpfi!^;. 
maniifacturing, selling it by th^ 
thousands, and making a fabulnn^ 
fori line. The future seemcil full ieiu 
wild promise. * 

But industrialism brought aboin^ 
nations, loo. Ugliness came with.{ 
— smoke, soot, grime, the poUuti^ 
of ri\ crs. Not only did industrialism 
uglify the land; U de^pPtled 
Natural resources were plundett^ 
as if th& bounties of America 


t iiiV- J'l-.. .pV 




^too, Industrialism proved at first to 
■Ibc a destroyer o^ standards. So 
lihoroughiy had the idea sunk into 
'tnen’s minds that it was smart to 
.make money in any way that the 
third quarter of the iqth century 
.hrought a contagion of fraudulcncc. 
It brought, too, a trend toward 
1 monopoly. 

In preindiislria] United States, 
men and women w!io were in want 
■xould at least go on working for a 
^pittance, or move on to try again. 
But the new industrial community 
brought a change, h'or when a man 
built a mill or factory surrounded hy 
a mill village or factory itiwn. tln)se 
■who came to work for him were in 


men was being reinforced by frontier 
exjx:ricnce. It was popular indigna* 
tion against the greedy jx>wcr of the 
big railroad and manufacturing com¬ 
panies that was chielly responsible 
for the Interstate 0 >nimerce .'\ct of 
18S7 and the Sherman .\ntitrust Act 
of iSqo. This grass-nxHs rebellion 
was reinforced hy the anger of indus¬ 
trial workers who were making grim 
anti often blcff)dy attempts to union¬ 
ize. As time went on it was still 
furl her reinforced hy what might be 
called the revolt of the .\mciican 
conscience: a witlespread and rising 
disapfiroval, among millions of citi¬ 
zens. of what looked like the coming 
of a new feudalism. 


’.great degree imprisoned by their 
choice. They did iu»t tnvn the t<K)ls 
with which they w«)rked, and were 
'dependent on the mill. 'I’hey ceased 
to be free agents. 

But the most disturbing thing 
;.about industrialism \N‘as the wav in 
■which it distributed the wealth it 
-produced. 

At the turn of the century un¬ 
skilled workers in the North were 
.receiving less than S^6o a year in 
.wages, while Andrew Oirnegie’s 
;sharc of profits of his steel company 
'was in the one year of igoo a little 
i^ver $23,000,000 — with no income 
^xes to pay. 

i. It could not go on without making 
mockery of democracy. A vehc- 
;^ent rebellion had already begun, 
[ifSl^efly among fanners and small 
^s^inessmen in the Midwest and the 
Plains, where the Jeffersonian 


During the first years of the 20th 
century the center of gravity of 
American opinion began to shift. 
People began to think of society at 
large as an entity for which they 
W(‘re [lartly resjxmsible. In the 
churches there was a new emphasis 
on the “social gosix*!”; economists 
for the lirsi time produced the con¬ 
cept of the “national income”; the 
two richest .\mericaiis. C!^irnegic and 
Rockefeller, converted great parts 
of their fortunes into foundations for 
the public weal; and Henry Ford, by 
voluntarily raising wages and cut¬ 
ting prices, dramatized a concept of 
industrialism as different from that 
of the igth-cciitiiry mill-owners as 
his assembly line was different from 
their crude mechanization. 

Wc are all familiar with what in¬ 
vention has brought us since iqoo — 
the airplane, the movies, the radio, 



plastics and synthetics,' and dec' 
tronics. But along with this furious 
■advance has come the disciplining 
and transforming of industrialism 
from a force which made the rich 
richer and the poor p<x)rcr into a 
force which has narrowt'd the gulf 
between ihc two. Through union 
action and enlightened legislation 
all manner of laws now protect the 
health and safety of the worker, 
grant him a minimum wage and 
permit him to organize. Similar law's 
regulate business practices. As a result 
of tile graduated income tax,adopted 
in 1913, the national prox|.x'riiy has 
increasingly been redistributed. 

Perhaps the most [xiwerful force 
for change has been the continuing 
disco\’erv and demonstration of the 


clothing was betrayed Tjy 
waisted jackets and biilbous't 
shoes. Today the difference in 
pearance between a steelworker 
a clerk) and a high executive is 
ticeable only to the attentive cy^i; 
And, as for women, the difference, 
in their appearance lietwecn one 
who sjx?nds $5000 a year on clothes 
and the one w'ho spends $250 is by 
no means as conspicutius as the differ¬ 
ence between the woman who has 
good taste and the woman who lacks 
it. 'I’fxlav women of everv income 
group wear nylon sttxrkings (the 
perfect illustration of the demo¬ 
cratic logic of ma.ss pnKluction). A 
generation ago the great mail-order 
hou.ses prtxlucftl different clothes for 
the western farmer's wife and for the 


logic of ma.ss pnxiuction - - the iii- 
crea.sing realiz.iition that the more 
gtxxls you prcxhice. the less it costs 
to prtxiuce them, and that the more 
wages peo|ile earn, the more things 
they can buy. This economic law 
has its corollaries; it has proved 
that it pays better to prcxhice the 
same sort of fcxxl. clothing and 
ecjuipment for cvcrylxidy than to 
prcxiucc luxury gcxxls for a few and 
third-rate gcxxls for the rest; that 
prosperity comes with llie low-ering 
of class biirricrs. riius is capitali.sm 
turned to demociatic ends. 

What has been taking place has 
been a narrowing of the difference 
between rich and jxxir in their in¬ 
come, and in their ways of living. 

Fifty years ago the countryman in 
a metropolis was visibly a “hay.secd”; 


city woman in the East. 

'I'cKlay the rich man smokes the 
same sort of cigarettes as the poor 
man. shaves w'ith the same sort ol 
razor, has the same sort of lighting 
and heating equipment in his house. 
In the early years of the century 
there was a hierarchy of automobiles. 
I'cxlay there is a comparative uni¬ 
formity. 

Mcamvhilc, the servant class hstS 
almost vanished, inijxising upon 
hut a tiny percentage of .\mericai|| 
families the chores of conking and 
cleaning .'iiul washing (with, 
crcJisingly. tlie aid ofdishw'asher and 
washing machine). 'J'hc immigrant 
proletariat of yore has thus been vi^ 
tually absorbed into general Ameri; 
can society. \ 

Whenever I think of all -thS 


tmfik df sbntetfung I $aw 
i'^'thc other day in New York City. A 
"• street was being tqfn up for repairs, 

' and while the workmen were waiting 
: ‘ for the new equipment, one of them, 

. who had in his hands an iron nxl 
presumably used for prying oif 
manhole covers, was enjoying a little 
' relaxation. I looked twice to sec 
what he was doing with that rod. 1 le 
. was practicing a graceful golf stroke. 

And where are we headed now.^ I 
believe that we have hardly started; 
that the expansion of ind us trial i na¬ 
tion is still in its early stages, and its 
civilizing is in a still earlier stage 
if we can siirinoiint certain dangers 
which threaten us. 'I’here is tlie 
danger, of course, that total war may 
smash the whole system. Or we may 
get the fatal notion that benelits to 
various sections of the population 
.can be brought about by govern- 
, ment handouts anil guarantees larger 
than the increase in national produc- 
tfvity can supjx)ri. Or the trend 
toward American uniformity may 


reach* pwnt where iw’ftre stain 
ardized into universal acceptance of 
the second-rate — or, even worse, 
into complete sasccptibiliiy to mass 
emotion, wliich in turn could be 
manipulated to turn the United 
States into a police state. If those 
dangers can be surmounted, the 
prospects are exciting. 

Science, today, like industrialism, 
IS .still in its youth; a .single new 
di.scovery, like that of atomic jxnver, 
if harncs.st‘d for jx'aceable use, could 
bv the vear 2000 help to make 1050 
.seem as primitive a lime as 1850 
.seems to us today. ‘I'hose villages of 
1850 were mighty pretty, with their 
lawns reaching to the river. If we 
keep our wits about us, American 
commtinitics of 2000 and 2050 
should be just as .satisfying to the 
eye; far cleaner, more convenient, 
more comfortable; far prouilcr as 
residences for even the least lortu- 
nate man, woman and cliild who live 
in them; and more favorable as seeii- 
heils of the human spirit. 



Why not go out on a limb? Isn’t that where the 

fruit is? — Knink Si'iillv, ■■iirxcd l>v WuIilt Wincliell 

A M.\N ha.s only himscli to blaiiK* loi the plainness of 
his wife; u wt>man who knt>ws she is lovcil raiinoi lielp 
but be beautiful. — k. MenkH 111 I'nur l.\fe 

It wa.sn’t until quite late in Ule that 1 discovered 
how easy it is to say, “1 don’t know.” 

— iii>nii'niN.‘l MiiiiKliuin 



Condensed from V.F. U'. Magazine 

Kate Iloliitlay 



no(\SK is in a 'Polvvo sub- 
y urb, surrounded by a gardt'n 
carefully planted to vegetables. li 
seems like any other house in the 
district: a bit run down, a bit old and 
desert ed- 

'riien a gray truck with letters 
“I’.S.N." on its sides turns into the 
driveway, anti suddenly the house 
becomes alive. Small figures .scurry 
forth; the vehicle is engulfed by 
grinning, shouting children. 

The big man driving if shouts, 
“Hi, Butch!" above the din, his big 
paw mussing a Iwv's hair. “Hi, 
Toshi!" 

“Hi, Chief-sanl" the kids reply, 
proud of their Knglish, trying to 
open with their eyes the boxes 
behind the driver’s seat. 

The big man looks toward the 


house, sees a tiny, smiling woman, 
who bows stiffly, hands palm-to*' 
palm beneath her chin. Incongru¬ 
ously, she wears slacks and a .sweated;', 
above the wtKxlen clogs of her., 
ancestors. 

“Welcome, Chief-san," she says' 
softlv. 

• <■ . 

“Thank you, ,Vlama-san,” the’, 

man answers with respect. , 

'I'his has Ix'en going on for mons^ 
than a vear. 

It all began in an oltl warehouse!! 
that proudly bears a sign over 
doors; “To*'yo Navy Enlistcji^ 
Men's Club.’* Inside, it ha.s bc^| 
converted into a cabaret with 
stand for an orchestra, two alleys foir] 
duckpins and a bar with a paintii 
of cherry blo.ssoms behind it. Hei*., 
noncommissioned officers and me^ 


V,P.W. ’ttn, eopyrigM t^SO by Veltrams of Forttign Wars. 
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dance and a beer after hours. 

Since June 194Q the club has been 
piloted by 200-pound Chief Harry 
• Frame of Canton, Mo., veteran 
riiavv electrician. Frame saw action,, 
■'lots of it, in the war in the Pacific. 

He had no love for the Japanese 
> 'when he first set foot in 'lokyo. 

Japan unde^- the Occupation has a 
'^.way of changing a man’s min<l, how¬ 
ever. 'Phere are the children - 
■ children who look like round-faced 
. dolls. There are ihe women with 
'.babies lashed to their hacks, hurry¬ 
ing on errands, hareiool despite the 
Cold, uncomplaining, 'i’here are the 
,• young men. a\'id for ne\\' iileas, 
shabby but polite, and the sad old- 
•. sters. Above all, there is tlv concept 
; of what the Occupation should ac- 
. complish, laid down bv the Sufueme 
Commander: japan should be re- 
’educated along modern lines, so that 
ultimately it may take its place in 
the congress of nat ions. 
f These things worked subtly on 
...Chief Harry I'rame anti on the men 
.'■'who met each night in the club. A 
few days before Christmas 1049 an 
'■ idea scernetl if) hit a lot of the lx)ys 
; simultaneously. 

“\Vhy flon’l we ha\e a Christmas 
^ party for some jxxjr Japanese kids.?’’ 

- ' Frame knew a woman who was 
‘•'active in C'atholic charities and from 
V-.her he Icarnetl about a one-woman 
■y.private orphanage, “'Phe Hou.se of 
^ Affection," run by Sadaya Ishiwata. 

December is cold in Japan. And 
I'-.the hou.se was in need of repairs, for 
fjjdaerc w^as no money in xMrs. Nhi- 


wata's fwrsc tor^ahfttung Dut'foodj- 
A door, stolen before the surrender. 


was still mi.ssing. Windows which 

had been broken during the bomb-^ 

ings were covered with paper. Worn 

blankets inadequately met the night 

chill; old uniforms, cut dow'ii, were 

scant protection for ilay. There was 

no lieat of anv kind in the house. 

'Phere was hardiv anv furniture: it 
. ^ 

had been .sold for rice. 'Phcrc was 
merely a liny Japanese woman and 
5:? bov.s and girls of all ages. 

Mrs. l.shiwaia IkuI, .since the end 
of tlie war, been gi\ ing of herself 
and her ('Ihristian heart to those who 
hail been “wolf children'* — wild 
little beasts wlio slept where they 
could, who stole and A)uglil Ibr food, 
whose clothes and bcnlies were rot¬ 
ting. who knew no law. I'ormerly 
wealthv. she hail stripped herself ol 
her povse.ssioiis to fill her charges’ 
stf)macbs. and hail worn herself to 
bone and sinew for their sakes. Site 
had little that was tangible to give 
them .save .shelter in her big old 
house. She gave them instead devo¬ 
tion in ahund.mce and a measure of 
.security. .Sin* became, to tliose who 
had lost all ties. “Mama-.san." 

Mama-san was given the invita 
tion 10 the Christmas parly. 'Phirty- 
scvcii bfjys and 15 girls between 
three and 17 years of age showed up 
at the N avy Club. 'Pheir faces were 
.scruhheii, their patched pants and 
.shirts were immaculate, and their 
eyes were filled with wonder. 

It is hard to say whether the kid.s 
or the na\'y men had more fun that 
Christmas F.vc. 'Phere was a band 



magician. Cookies, ice cream and 
fresh-baked cakes disappeared in 
record time. And afterward there 
was a Santa Claus who s|X)ke Japa¬ 
nese as he distributed the presents 
piled, under the silver-trimmed tree. 

As the men waicheil the chil¬ 
dren’s faces, the toughest among 
them saw mist. And a thought came 
to manv of them: What was to lx- 
come of Mama-san and her orphans 
after the party? 

When the sailors had taken their 
guests home they returned to the 
club to talk about it. b'inally Chief 
P'ramc* spoke up. “I’ve hatl several 
suggestions that we go on helping 
thc.se Ixjys and girls and .\fama-.san 
all year, not just at Christmas, 
What do you say, men?” 

'rhere was a roar of agreement. 

“Well,” b'rame went on, “tomor¬ 
row there will be a sealed box on the 
bar. b'or everv 50 cents you dro[> in 
it, you'll get a raflle ticket on a bot¬ 
tle of champagne, a case of beet or a 
carton oi cigarettes to Ix' prosidc'd 
by the club. \i the end of a month 
we’ll .sc‘e how much we've collectc'd 
atid what it will do for .Mama- 
san.” 

On january 25 the Ik)x wasopeiuxl 
with ceremonv. Inside was almost a 
hundrc*d dollars. 'I'he Ixjx still 
.stands on the bar. And the money 
dropped in it has changed 'Fhe 
Home of .'Mfection almost beyond 
recognition. 

There was a little motiey left over 
after the Christmas festivities, and 
the .sailors' first act was to buy ten 


wopiim 

Then, anticipating the opening oC 
the box, they added three stoves 
and two tons of coal. New panes of 
glass were installed, plus the long- 
niLssine dexjr. One electrician worked 
after hours repairing the broken 
lighting fixtures. 

Next was a girls’ dormitory, for 
all the kids w'cre sleeping together. 
Msiiinates showed that this was go¬ 
ing to be l(K> expensive for the navy 
boys to manage alone, .so they 
.solicited outside aid. 'fhe Japancse- 
American Sixiety of Los Angeles 
came through with 60,000 yen, 
while the enlisted men dug down for 
20,000 more, d’he result was a room 
2^ by 12 feet, which is the delight of 
Mama-san's 15 young women. 

Mrs. Ishiwata needed many other 
things, and twice a week the navy 
truck would roll up to the hou.se and 
Christmas would continue. One day 
it was luhher sheeting, wash ha.sins; 
the next day it was frying pans, riee 
howls, .soup sj^xKHis. riicre were 
scratch jxiper and pencils to help the 
kids do their schoolwork, .1 radio, 
ca.ses of chocolate milk and iW.ens of 
hamburger rolls. Once, when there 
had been a club baiuiuet, the kids 
got .1 tlishpan lull of leftover roast 
beef. They had never tasted it be¬ 
fore, and .sent thank-you notes to 
l''ramc. 

“Dear Chief-san,’' wrote one, 
“thank you .so much for the fine 
meat. It was belter than whale.” 

Frame wrote a letter to liis home¬ 
town paper in Mi.ssouri, asking for 
help, and the town put three- box’cs 



_iSext . 

^apaa. Meanwhile, a request asking 
lif the enlisted men's worn-out uni- 
f.ibrms could be given to Mama-san's 
^charges was approved. Mama-san 
^Was kept busy splitting iiimj'iers up 
^^e front and binding the edges into 
^-'fjittle coats. There is a distinctly nau- 
'I'tlcal air about I’hc Home of .\flcc- 
J'tibn at present. 

Mama-san appreciates deeply 
,'-what the sailors are doing for her, 
.';and has an almost reverent attitude 
i'^'toward Chief Frame. She has pressed 
him some of the few treasures she 
It^till possessed, notably three figures 
'j.from her cenlurv-old ritual-doll col- 
r^^tion, the greatest prize of any 
nese woman. 

“She is a wonderful gal,” Frame 
■'says. “Has more guts than any 
.Woman I’ve known. But it’s gotten 
’SO I don’t dare admire, anything in 
,,.her house. She’d give me the roof if 
I said it was pretty!” 

'And the children know now that 
they, who arc without parents, have 
^ mother who loves them all and 
; many fathers to con-sult, to emulate, 

i' 

i _ 


to to 


learned from Harry Frame and his 
men unselfish kindness and lalighter. 
Tlie orphanage has formed its own 
self-government and has elected a 
president and other olficers; thus the 
children arc finding out what it is 
like to live by democratic rules. 

Perhaps the lx>y who was chosen 
as first president of The Home of 
Affection tells the w'hole story. 
Fourteen nt)W, lie saw Ixith his par¬ 
ents killed in the blast at Hiroshima. 
J-le starved in Tokyo for a year 
before Mama-san found him. Under 
her guidance he led his cla.ss in 
school for three years and is now 
starting hi.s higher education. With 
the help of the enlisted men of the 
navy he is meeting the world with 
dignity and pride. 

1 larry F'rame's face is .sober when 
he speaks of the children he has 
come to love. “Thirty ycare from 
now, that Ixiy or one of the others 
may lead japan down the road to 
lasting democracy and Christianity. 
If we have helped — well, it will be 
a better future for us all.” 
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On a movie marquee in Brantford, Ontario: tuk time of your 
i.iFE with Tiifc we.\ki:r sf.x. 

InHarhnfren, Texas: ouu rix.stions ~ show them no mercy. 
In Bloomington, Ind.: evi-.ky ctki. suould be married and 

MANHA.VDLEU. 

In Salem, Ind: the fleet’s in and jl'lia misbehaves. 

On a Lang Island theater marquee: boy meets girl — bingo 
--four daughters. 



Billy Mkke’s 
Last Fight 

By 

l!>oroLliy Kilgnllcii aiul Richard Kollinnr 

O M AN’ afu*rn(K)n in 192 ^, as 
the first snow of the winter 
fell on the ciiv of St. (*aiil. Hiliv 
Miske got to ihinkiii" alKuil Christ¬ 
mas. As yon mav rememher. Miske 
was one of the best heavyweiji^hl 
prize fighters ol his tlav. In his ring 
career of more than loo beans he 
fought Jack Dempsey, romnn fiib- 
bons and Harry (beb. Oniy one 
opponent — Dempsey -■ ever 
scored a knockout against him. 

He was 2e) years old. bloiul and 
bluc'cycd, muscular and graceful. 
He lcK)ked like a cham|)ion. Hut be 
was dying, an<l he knew it. 

It was a well-kept secret. 'Hie 
only persons who knew of his con¬ 
dition were jack Reddy, his manager; 
CJeorge Barton, a s\»orts writer on 
the Minneapolis Tribune; and 
Dr. Andrew Sivcrlsen, wlio fisc 

Dokomiy RiuiAi.i.hN IS n \sul('l\ svn 

dicated New York colniiinist. She and her 

.hiishuiul, Kichai'ci Kollntar, |iresent a [M)|> 

ular radio progr.im, “itreakiast wiili 

IXiroihv and Dick." 

* 



years before had said, “I won’t lie 
to vou, Billv -- you have Bright’s 
disease. 11 vou tjuil lighting and take 
care of yourself you may live five 
years.” 

HiMy did not tjuil. To his wife. 
Nfarie. he rej-Kirted casually that he 
had “a lit lie kitlnev trouble," whi.ch 
would be all right with diet and 
doctoring. Such was his courage and 
unhiding gaiety that she never sus¬ 
pected that his ailment was more 
serious than he had admitted. 

1 le climbed into the ring yt) tim^ 
after the death sentence was pro¬ 
nounced. 1 le made money, anti be¬ 
cause he knew his fighting days were 
numbeiTd he jnit all his savings inta 
an automobile sales business in part¬ 
nership with a frieml. The business 
was to be security for Marie and the 
chiklren when he was gone. But 
within two years the venture was 

V/j 


&!er hiS'tiura with lack 
^bempsey he used his entire purse — 
^:$iS,ooo— to pay debts owed by 
r the partnership. 

!y From then on there were fewer 
h 'hghts and he was paid less money 
•^’for them. It was a painful struggle 
V'fbr him to train enough to keep up 
-appearances .for the sjxirts writers. 
J In January 1923 Billy knocked 
y'out Harrv Folev in one round, but 
fj,.whcn it was over he felt terrible. 
,r The doctor had no trouble persuad- 
%';ihg him to stay home and rest; for 
weeks he didn’t have enough 
r strength to walk around the block. 

through the spring, summer aiul 
“^autumn he hung around the house, 
“.resting, keeping to his milk diet, 
L playing with the children, while 
' Marie did the hou.sework and \Aor- 
..ried about the bills. 

Now, as he walked the streets on 
f the day of the first snowfall, looking 
, at the store windows, Billy worried, 
'. too. The .snow made him think how 
kiiclosc it was to Christmas, and how 


Bi!!y,”W«did. “kemember, i Imdw 
all about you. 1 won’t put you in the 
ring. I wouldn’t have it on niy 
conscience.” 

Billy leaned forward in agonized 
earnestness. “Please, Jack, I’m flat 
broke. You know I lost everything 
in the automobile busine.ss. You 
know alxiut the doctor bills. We’ve 
even sold most of our furniture. 
You’ve got to gel me one more 
fight so I can give my family a 
happy Christmas.” 

Reddy arguc<l. pleaded, reasoned. 
He offered to lend or give the 
young fighter money if he would 
stay out of the ring. But Billy re¬ 
peated stubbornly. “No, Jack; get 
me a fight before Christmas.” 

In the end the manager gave in. 
A few days later he arratigcd a match 
with Bill Brennan, to he held at 
Omaha. Brennan was a tough fighter.' 
lie had battled Dempsey in New 
^'ork and was ahead on [Xiints up 
to the 12th round, when lX*mpsey 
knocked him out. 


’?blcak the day would be for Marie 
f and the children unless he made 
;~some money quickly. I le could not 
'Jbear that Christmas .should be anv- 

I ^ 

i thing but the way it had ahvays 
i^been in the pasi- w'arm arul safe 
'*^nd bright and abundant, somc- 
f thing to remember. 

He knew of only one way to get 
'^oney fast. It was simple. Hard, but 
S'simple. He walked rapidly to Jack 
Reddy’s office. 

. “Jack,” he .said, “get me a fight.” 
^•'^Thc manager looked at him un- 


Word of the coming Mi.ske-Brcn- 
nan bout .soon reached (Jeorge Bar¬ 
ton. Knowing of Mi.skc’s condition, 
he angrily reached for the telephone 
and called Jack Reddy. 

“Arc you so hungry for a buck 
that you’d risk Billy Miske’s life 
for it.^” he .said. “You know he isn’t 
in shape to fight. I’m going to write 
a story blasting you as you dc.scrvc 
to be blasted.” 

"There’s an angle you don’t know 
about, George,” Reddy answered. 
“Hold it until I get Billy and bring 



’oia' 

' explain.” 

In a half hour thev were there, 
arfld Billy was telling Barton about 
the debts, the children and Christ¬ 
mas. When he had finished, Billy 
leaned forward with his big hands 
clasped between his knees. “Cieorgc,” 
he sail!, “you’ve always been my 
friend. 1^5 one more thing for me. 
I^m't write anything about me 
being sick.” 

• Barton said, “Billy. <lo you realize 

if you fight you may die in tlie 

• ^ 
ring.'’ 

Billy nodded. “I'm a fighter, 
C^eorgc. 1 might as well die in the 
ring as sitting in a rocking chair 
waiting for it.” 

'fhat ended the talk. Barton 


agreed to keep the secret. 

Billy was far too ill to train for 
the fight. When newspapermen and 
Ixixing fans asked why he wasn’t 
working out as usual at the Rose 
Room gymnasium in St. Paul. 
Reddy explained that Miske ha<l 
a gym rigged up at his summer 
place on Lake Johanna and would 
ilo all his training there before 
leaving for Omaha to work out in 
public. 

Actually Billy was spending most 
of his time in bed. saving his 
strength. He left for Omaha only 
a few days before the fight. Oddly, 
he was still a fine-looking physical 
specimen; the illness that was de¬ 
stroying him had not caused him to 
lose weight or become haggard. 
Pcxssihly the examination of fighters 
was merely cursory in those days, 


kidney ailments (which wjb hot 
given) would have revealed Miske*s 
condition. At any rate, he had no 
trouble passing whatever examina¬ 
tion there was. 


'file fight had a fiction-story qual¬ 
ity. In the opening round of the 
match sjxirts writers at the ringside 
noticed that Brennan appeared 
much slower than he had been when 
he matle such a gootl showing 
against IVmpsey. while Miske was 
fast and smooth. For minuter 
Billy was not a dying man, even to 
himself: he was Billy Miske, “the 
,St. Paul 'rhunderlx)U." ft was all 


there - - the aggressiveness, the nim¬ 
ble f(K)twork, the “nitroglycerine” 
punches. 

I''or the first iw’o rounds the fight¬ 
ing was at close range, with Brennan 
tioing considerable backing away. 
In the third round Billv htx)ked 


Brennan with a left and Brennan 
went tlown, helple.ss. The bell saved 
him as the referee reached the 


count of live. 

Brennan's .seconds tlragged him 
back to his corner and worked over 
him, but when he came out for the 
next round he was obviously .still 
tlazed by .Miske’s jxjwerful punch in 
the third. Just as he got to the center 
of the ring Miske met him with a 
terrific right to the jaw. and he again 
crumpled to the canvas. I le tried 
valiantly to get up, but couldn’t, 
and was counted out. 

As Billy Mi.ske’s arm was raised in 
the victor’s .salute he smiled, for the 
last time, at the crowd. 



He'took the pubic back to St: Paul for a long tinie. 


: and began to do ;he things he most 
’^ivanted to do befdtc the end came. 
' He bought furniture to fill the rooms 
that had been empty since he and 
, Marie sold everything except the 
beds, a kitchen table and a few 
• chairs. He went on his last duck- 
hunting iri^i. Then, as the shopwin- 
dows began lo glow with Christmas 
•red and green and tinsel, he went 
downtown again. 

He bought a piano for Nfaric; she 
had a lovely contralto voice and had 
always wanted a ()iano of her own. 
He had a fine rime choosing gifts for 
the children — a bicvclc and a red 
coaster for each of the boys, dolls 
and a teddy Ix'ar for little ]>)nnn. 
There was enough money left for a 
Christmas check for his parents, and 
for a Christmas feast, and something 
Marie could put aside for the neetl 
that would come. His shopping fin¬ 
ished, Billy went home exhausted 
and went to bed. 

The intense suffering ha<l Ix-giin, 
but he was able to conceal it by stay¬ 
ing in his rtx)m during the worst 
hours. He managed to smile and 
make cheerful conversation cverv 
time Marie or the children came 
near. Marie still had no inkling that 
his illness was more than a bother¬ 
some passing ailment. 

She trimmed the tree alone that 
Quistmas Eve. After midnight, 

. when she finished, Billy came down- 
\ stairs in his pajamas and bathrobe to 
[ admire it. Standing by his wife’s 


“It’s the prettiest*tree we’ve ever 
had,’’ he said. * 

Marie’s heart swelled as she looked 
up al him. “Billy, you’re .so good 
to us —’’ 

He grinned. “Merry Christma.s, 
honey,” he .said, bending over to kks 
her. “It /s going to be a Merry 
Chri.stma.s, i.sn’t it!” 

He wjis in his place at the head of 
the table a I ('hristmas dinner, look¬ 
ing the picture of a happy, carefree 
young father with his family around 
him. In the gaiety and excitement of 
the children's delight over the tree 
and the toys, only Marie noticed 
that Biliv ate verv little. When he 
caught her watching him he winked 
as if he were enjoying it like a hun¬ 
gry kid. 

“Clec, honev,” he said, “You’re a 
swell C(x)k!” 

'fhe day after Christma.s he was 
in agony. Waiting until Marie was 
rattling dishes in the kitchen, he got 
out of bed, stumbled to the tele¬ 
phone and callcil Jack Reddy. “For 
Gotl’s sttke, f;ick, come and get me,” 
he whispered. “1 can't stand the pain 
any longer.” 

Reddy came with his car. Marie, 
terrified, helped her husband into 
the back seat, and Reddy drove to 
the liospital. .As Marie sat in the 
car. holding Billy in her armti, feel¬ 
ing him tremble with the pain, 
he told her the truth at last. 

Six days later, on the morning of 
the New Year, Billy Miskedied, 
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Yugoslavia Stands Resolute 


Condensed from IJhcrty 

y UGOSLAV1A is under sentence of 
I death. Nightly the Soviet-con- 
J. trolled radio reminds the Yugo¬ 
slav of what happens to anyone who 
defies Mascow, bur he continues to 
tell Moscow to go to hla/es. 

Yugoslavia has long been pre¬ 
pared for what it believes to he an 
inevitable invasion from Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Rumania. 'I'wo years 
ago Tito mobilized his army t)f 500,- 
000 and sent it into the hills, and 
alerted his 750,000 reserves. On the 
day the s:itellites cross the Iwirdcr 
the army will proceed according to 
plans long since formulated. 'I'he 
Yugoslavs, though proud and fierce, 
arc not bojistful people. 'I’hey do not 
say that they can defeat the in¬ 
vaders, Thev simplv sav, as ihev 
once said of the Germans, “We will 
give them a bad time.” 

Military experts attached to em¬ 
bassies in Belgrade take a dim view 
of Yugoslavia’s chances, 'riiey tell 
you the Yugoslav army has few 
planes, virtually no tanks or heavy 
artillery and a minimum of transport 
vehicles. Tito has nothing but a lot 
of light machine guns (the kind one 


Quentin Reynolds 

man can carry up a mountain trail)^^ 
some heavy machine guns, a fc^ 
thousand light mortars and .son^ 
mountain artillery. 

Bulgaria, on the other hand, has 

at least ten well-e(|uip|x.*d divisionsi 

200 front-line Yaks and Stormoviks,* 

and an air-force (.XTsonnel of yo.ooot 

'I’he three satellites together hav<j' 

about a thousand r'^4 tanks, the 

kind that did such damage in the 

early days of the war in Korea. On: 

pajx’i*, the ^'ug^)slavs haven’t at, 

chance. Wars, however, are no® 
■ 

fought on paper; they are foughj; b3||. 
men. 

'I’he ^'ugoslav has lived with waj[| 
and killing all of his days. Botli^ 
have become acceptetl parts of 
life pattern, to be taken philosop^ 
ically like the drought or the icw 
blasts of the winter or the horril^ 
jxjverty which nine tenths o^; tlu| 
]X)pulation suffers. * 

Yugoslavia is hemmed in by th^M 
satellite fixs, each with an inviti^ 
plain to invade. Hungarian tajd^ 
could roll no miles to Belgrade-M 
less than a day. Zagreb, the sce<w 
largest city, could snatched 
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pciSSjr. iCiid In ’^iKe the' Bul- 
_^rians would have little trouble 
pushinp their armor to Skoplje. 
*^"ithin eight hours Yugoslavia’s 
•^iSfhiief industrial centers would be in 
^^tellitc hands. 

ll' Tito has no intention of commit' 
^/ting his army to a suicidal defense of 
■ Ifhcse cities. Cjties arc expendable, 
^jbe believes. AiTnies are not. 

• The satellites wouUl not be able 
*.'tb sit securely in their casilv won 
^i^ttics. T hey woukl be h:iri'ie<l, sniped 
sabotaged, and eventually foicetl 
Ho storm the mountains to gel at 
their annoyers. There, in the moun¬ 
tains rising to the south of Belgratle, 
jthc real fight woukl begin. The 
^;Yugoslav soldier knows these moun¬ 
tains well; he fought the (Jermaiis 
^and the Italians there, lie knows 
-how to exploit the almost insur- 
'mountable clifl's; the almost unford- 
■ifable mountain streams, 'fhe deep 
valleys, which would be traps to an- 
other, are sanctuaries to him. 'fito’s 
army is there now, uiulergoing eon- 
'^litant and \igorous training. IMiys- 
‘ically this is a magnificent army with 
s'Complete confidence in its leaders. 

% 'Pito was one of the most brilliant 
Military leaders to emerge from the 
W'ar. I le and his Partisans pinned 
23 German divisions in Yugo- 
piavia. A dozen times the Germans 
|p|;1tought they had him; a dozen 
frames he escaped to fight again. 
|i^ft(^hcn his men, their ammunition 
le, were starving and freezing in 
jie hills, Tito would cry out, “Bct- 
lo live one day as a lion than a 
hundred years as a sheep.” And they 
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would take strength from his in¬ 
domitable spirit, ammunition would 
be found somehow and the fight 
would continue. 

Ttxlav these same men arc not 

sure they arc too percent for the 

Tito who rules with such a heavy 

hand; who taxes them heavily and 

takes a large portion of their grain 

for the state, 'fhey hale his ruthless 

secret police. .\nd they are in doubt 

about this thing called Cximniiinism 

\N Inch so ellect i vel v si t angles a man's 

^ « * 

personal liberties, 'fherc is much 
open grumbling hut no organized 
opposition. ForcigiKTs who haxe 
lived in the countrv long insist that 
the moment an inv.'ider crosses the 
border all complaints will he lor 
gotten and there will be unanimous 
supjxnt (or 'I’ito the military leader. 

V. S. Ambassador (icorge Allen 
says, “ fito has unified ^'ugoslavia 
loan extent that no one would have 
thought possible a few years ago. 
Although he has imjiosed a life of 
self-sacriliee upon the peasant and 
you hear plenty of complaining, I 
base never met a J ugoslav who pre¬ 
ferred Kussi.i to Tito.” 

'fito is one of the lew living men 
to become a legend in his ow'ii time. 
Many of the elders in his home vil- 
age of Kumrovec knew Tito when 
he w'as voung losc|>h Broz, one of 
seven chiklren living in a farmhouse 
just outside the village. 

“lie was a strong hoy,” one will 
tell you, “the best athlete in the 
village. The best riirincr and the 
best fighter of them all.” 

“He never cared about school,” 





all the time. He read ev¬ 
erything.” 

* “I remember when he 
was confirmed,” recalls an¬ 
other. “His mother sent 
him to church with some 
money to give the priest. 
She knew her Joseph and 
warned him not to spend 
the money for candy: ‘If 
you do, God will strike 
vou <lead,’ she told him 


"^HE Yugoslavs will tell you, dead pan;'^ 
that they have a pew secret weapon. “You'^ 
have read that we are buying S2,ooo,ot)p'* 
worth of cheap Swiss watches a year,” they ''V 
say. “Perhaps you thought these were for our ^ 
pcasiinis. Not at all. We will catapult them 
toward the invading Russians; they will 
drop I heir guns and scramble for them. Then 
it will be easy to round the Russians up.” j 


■ n 

stcrnlv. known as a man who could make ■' 


Bui w'hcn ihc boy came liomc, he 
calmly told his mother that he hatl 
spent the money for candy, adding, 
‘You sec, Gcxl did not strike me 
dead.’ Joseph was never afraitl of 
G(xl or man." And then this gray- 
hearded old man eoiicliuleil a hit 
sadly. “Perhaps it were better if he 
did fear Ciod." 


quick decisions. When things were ? 
in a helple.vs muddle members', 
would appeal to him to straighten - 
them out, and he would ssiy in 'i 
Serlxi'Croat. “VV-rw. 77-/0.” “You.:i 

■* f"* 

do this. You do this." Soon they be- 

0 _ * ■ 

gan alfeclionately to call him “Ti-'' 
to.” .\nd Tito he has remained cveti 
since. 


In Zagreb, where 'I'ilo made his 
start as .secretary-general of the 
(ximmunisi Party, the waiters at the 
Q)rso C^fe still remember joseph 
Tomanck, the engineer who. in 
iq4o, often came to the cafe. The 
government jjolice were hunting 
Tito as an agitator, hut he hid safely 
behind his a.ssumed name. 'I'he wait¬ 
ers didn’t think he was anything 
special; a pleasant alTnhIe man who 
paid his bills and tip|X‘d well. If was 
not until some time later that they 
realized that Tomanck, the engineer, 
and Tito, the man who was fighling 
the Germans with one hand and a 
civil war with the other, were one 
and the-same. 

His name, Tito, arose from the 
fact that within party circles he was 

.- -I* ' ' , 


Tito’s break with Moscow did not - 
come as any surprise to his country-.' 
men. He ha<l always insisted that it 
was {XLSsible for even a small country.’ 
to remain completely independent^-'' 
Back in 1944 the British intelligence . 
oHicer Brigadier Fii/.roy .Macieafi,^‘'i 
was dropped into 7 'iigoslavia to help,*' 
Tito. (.)ne day Maclean a.skcd thc.^i 
Marshal: "Will your new Yugoslayi^ 
be a part of the Sciviei Union 

“Hundreds of ihoiiScinds oSlip^ 
countrymen," replied I’ito .sharp^^ 
“have sufl'ered torture and deai^® 
during this war. \’ast areas of tli^ 
country have been laid waste. 
we will win. You do not suppose 
we shall lightly cast aside a priZR^ 
won at such terrible cost and give 
to someone else.?” He told WinstiA 




tchM tfcec saimc Y^t today 
^ e are those who refuse to believe 
■^hat he is completely sincere. A 
vl^rt visit to Yugoslavia would con- 
iyince the most skeptical. The [)coplc 
jj^ate the Russians as they once haled 
the Germans, and they arc very go(xl 
^^^aters indeed. 

Economically Yugosla\ ia is in a 
^orrible condilion, and the recent 
1^15,000,000 loan from America will 
*^do little to alleviate it. Yet I'ilo 
^will not relinquish one iota of his 
Jlcounlry’s indepemlcnce in order to 
^j^nakc things easier for his people. 
Undoubtedly he could be taken into 
|*he company of ^^’este^l luiropean 
^-nations and thus receive the life- 
-^ving transfusion of the Marshall 
..Plan or the arms which Greece re¬ 
ceives under the 'rrumaii Doctrine. 
"He will acccf^l loans an<l put uj) his 
r^ntire steel output as collateral, but 
fhc refuses to become part of any 
'bloc. If he cannot obtain arms on 


ms terms, wdE when the fighting bc^ 
gins he will capture the needed guns 
and tanks as he did before. 

His general stall, composed of the 
same men who fought so valiantly 
with him in the hills, avemge ^7 
years of age, the youngest general 
stall in the worltl. 'Hiey are in the 
'Tito pattern killers who neither 
ask nor give (juartcr. Both the army 
and the people have every con- 
lulence in them. And so Yugoslavia 
stands pat with the largest army in 
I'.urope outside of Russia but with a 
[)itiiully inade(]uate store of weap¬ 
ons. I'or a country marked fitr anni¬ 
hilation. the pet)ple are ania/inglv 
complacent. When you tell them 
that they are marked for death they 
smile, linger the knife or gun that 
hangs from their belt and say, 
“W hen they invade us we will give 
them a bad time." 

This is one pretiiclion you can 
depeiui (on. 
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How the Eiephau! Got Its Zoo 

1) Barreit, who heads the Voice of Aimrica, likes to tell this story: 

My father was editor and publisher of the Birmingham .7gr lIcniU, and 
of course he met cveiy famous man who came to town. When john Kingling 
came through with his circus, my father would play domiiux's with him in 
the local eliib. ()ncc. when Ringling was cleaneil out of cash, he olfcreil to 
Bet Father a circus elepliant against our family ear. Father won, and at 
5 a.m. he led the elephant home to the garage. 

Next day. all the kids in the neighIxirliorKl had a great time. But Mom 
didn't think it was very funny wlicn the elephant wrecked the garage. By 
that time, the circus had left town, and there was no way to return the 
elephant. W'hat to do? Fortunately, my father lK*licved4n using the front 
■page for important editorials. Next day, his lead editorial, right out on 
page one, was headed: iiiK.MiNGiiAM .needs a zoo! 

. . And tliat’s how we got an elephant, and the elephant got a home and 
.Birmingham got a zoo! — Tc« McCrary an<1 Jinx KolkenburK in Ne%v York HmM Tributu 




They’i'e Fixing Up 


0 >ndcnscil from Collier’s 
Milton Lchntan 


aver at the Tnimam^ 


I in- While I louse has an air of The S^.^oo.ooo repair job on the 
■ niysiery these liays. its j»ales White House brings to li^ht some his- 
arc closed l<> the public. Its high toric items—and a multitude of sou* 
Cieorgian windows are shrouded venir hunters 


\vith tar paper. By Act of C^jngiess, 
it is being “renovated.” Calling the 
project a “renovation,” however, is 
inade(.]uate all that stands of the 
old mansion are its outer walls, its 
ihirtl floor and the roof. Behind the 
walls in the gutted structure a new 
While House is being built. .Mean¬ 
while, the 'rrumans will occupy 
Blair House probably until Christ- 
m.is 1951. 

'Hie trouble w'ith the oUl building 
was discovered three years ago by 
its tenant. When Prc.sident Truman 
walked across his .second-floor study, 


he reported an “over-the-waves sen- 
.sation,” ami in the Blue Rwm be¬ 
low, the crystal chandeliers tinkled.-, 
ominously. .Vftcr a survey govern¬ 
ment engineers declared the second', 
flcK)r unsafe. 'I'heir initial estimate" 
for repairs callctl for $1,000,000.'’^ 
Closer inspection showed the .sup-'.V 
porting beams splintered, weaken^r^^ 
by a century of rcmtxleling, and theS'^ 
in.side brick walls beginning 
crumble. When the East Rooin,^* 
ceiling suddenly sagged, depositing’,^ 
a pile of plaster dust on tlic floo*^*^ 
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'■ ‘living • ' 

put off limits to the Trumans. 
Ifrhe Executive wings, erected more 
vttcently, arc still in use.) 
i-' Called on for suggest ions, the 
wWhite House staff reviewed the past 
j.^romplaints of Presidents and prti- 
^^|joscd various imprtjveinents de¬ 
igned to make future IVesidents 
^:fcappy while maintaining the hiiild- 
Ring’s venerable charm. When archi- 
?rtects finished the blueprints, the cs- 
v'timatc had rocketed to $5,400,000. 

“After all,” sjiys Loren/,o S. \N'ins- 
?ioiV, architect of the White House, 
l.**this isn’t a private home, it's an 
^.institution. The \\'hite Mouse has 
^about 60 rooms, anti the h'.asr K(X)m 
v.'aione is so big you could jiui four 
^Cape Cod houses in it, complete 
j'with garages. Wc figure to spend 
\about $4 a cubic fexu ■ - no more 
.than you would on a bank lobby.” 

Tlic new Wiiite Mouse will look 


ift g wd 

ing will have plenty of clasets. Bed¬ 
rooms will have private baths with 
glass-doorcd showers and tubs. The 
President’s bathroom, formerly an 
inside cubicle with a dreary sky¬ 
light, will have concealed lighting 
and air conditioning. According to 
Winslow, the restoration will “give 
us the best chance we’ve had to 
mo(kTni/.e since the British set fire 
to the place in 1814.” 

Winslow prctlicis that the strange 
night sounds in the mansion will be 
gone for gooil. “Every President 
luis heard them,” he says. “All those 
old timbers, grunting aiul groaning, 
would send unearthly noises through 
the building. Hut the new steel 
beams and concrete fl(X)rs will get 
rid of the ghosts.” 

Pormerly, on aftern<x)ns of state 
receptions, furniture on the first 
floor was carted to wari’houses and 


.ulnuch the same as the old. 'Mie slate 
deception rooms on the first floor 
^^lind the President’s quarters «)n the 
--second will be totally restored. Inir- 
/nishings, wfxxJwork, doors and hard- 
'ayare, tcm|X)rarily stored in ware¬ 
houses, have been painstakingly 
• tagged; as stone fireplaces were dis- 
^^assembled each stone was marked 
Jsmd charted. Thick albums of photo- 
^^raphs, blueprints and check lists 
(^guarantee that the jigsaw will be 
?^^tted with no pieces missing. 

At the same time the builders 
|[^ill do everything possible to satisfy 
complaints of the last ten Presi- 
about lack of closet and stor- 
spape, little privacy, bad plumb- 


reiurnetl the following morning. 
The new two-story basement will 
sup[)ly ample storage room as well as 
space for a staff office, barber’s room, 
incinerator, vault, servants' dining 
room and 400-100 air-conditioning 
and beating plant. 

In this citv of clammv summers 
and short winters. Presidents have 
always compkiined alx>ul the build¬ 
ing’s patchwork healing and cooling 
systems. Andrew Jackson once ob¬ 
served: “Hell itself couldn’t heat 
that corner,” and Lincoln was re¬ 
pelled by the wet-dog odor of pub¬ 
lic gatherings in the East Room on 
humid days. 

Each bedroom will have a loudr 




phone on which the occupants may 
communicate with each other, and 
also get local radio broadcasts by 
dialing the station’s call letters. 

The' Whiter House has been al¬ 
tered many limes since 1792, when 
fames Mohan, an Irish architect 
from South Carolina, w'on a 1500 
prize from Q>ngrcss for the original 
design. The construction, which 
cost $40o,()()(), caused violent Oin- 
gressional charges of extravagance. 
7 'hc last major structural change 
was made in 1927. Most engineers 
then agreeel that a new roof and 
third fl(X)r were all the house needetl. 
But one dissenter urged a thorough 
structural survey, suggesting that 
the second fkx>r wasn’t in much bet¬ 
ter shape than the third. 

“'I’lien whv doesn’t it fall down.^” 
Calvin 0 >oliilgc demanded. 

“I don’t know, sir,” said the 
engineer. 

Coolitlge thriftily sitled with the 
conservatives, declaring that §200,- 
000 was quite enough to spend on 
the old house. I he new steel r(K)f 
and third fl<x)r were built - - and 
became a prime factor in weakening 
the whole structure, for the interior 
walls and beams were unable to sup¬ 
port the new load. 

Winslow expects ihc restored 
White House to stand w'ithout major 
renovation for “500 years or more.” 

■' No building project has ever had 
more supervisors, engineers, archi¬ 
tects, con.sultants. Exjx:rts have de¬ 
scended on Washington by the 
planeload to study lire hazards, 


lions. Among the sidewalk super- ’’ 
intendents is Harry S. Truman him- , 
self, who inspects the work during • 
his early-morning constitutionals. 

The low bidder on the project 
was John MeShain of Philadelphia. 
He bid cost plus Shw),oo<) fee. Cut of 
his fee he must pay his overhead. 
MeShain cheerfullv declares he will 
be lucky if he breaks even. “I’d 
rather have this contract than make 
a million on a warehouse,” he says. 

I'he workmen in the White 
House w'cre hand-picked by their 
employers, and screened, photo¬ 
graphed and fingerprinted by the 
Secret Service. Probably no con¬ 
struction job in the country boasts 
quieter workmen. Denujliiion was a 
nerve-racking job. “The idea wus 
to wreck the White House gently,” 
explains a foreman. “'I'he boys were 
all accustomed to using TNT, but 
there was no blasting on this job, 
and we tried to save everything. 
Whenever the men on the walls got 
ttx> rough rd pul them to work on 
wheelbarrows. I’tl explain that we 
aren’t wrecking a tenement, and 
they'd get the idea.” 

Once, while scfxjping giaqt gobs 
of sandy clay to make nxjm for the 
new basements, Jimmy Brown, a 
bulldozer o|.x.'ralor, shoveled up a 
batch of old brick from the original 
building. The foreman bellow^ at 
him to hold up. “That ain’t junk, 
Jimmy — that’s souvenirs!” 

“It’s enough to make a guy nerv¬ 
ous,” Brown says. “This is no place 
for a bulldozer.” 




kmen bn earlier remodelings 
^aune to light on concealed timbers. 
^I^der. each layer of wallpaper 
l^ieeled away in the East Room were 
^signatures of paper hangers dating 
■^ck to 1873. Original White 1 louse 
'^rickSf which were dried in ouldcxir 
I,lj:ame 5 and baked in a kiln on the 
^building site, turned up bearing the 
vinarks of chickens, pigs and children 
Ijjwho had made their prints in the 
l^ft clay in 1792. 
i. A marble box, apparently made 
workmen, was discovered under 
;the first floor. It contained two 1902 
.’;?Washington newspapers, seven In- 
^/dian-head pennies, two nickels, a 
^'dime, four iw'o-ceiU stumps and a 
fbottlc of rye whisky. I’rcsidenl 
j’Truman ordered the box buried 
.funder the building again. 

V On no other building project is 
' the concern for w'hal goes in equaled 
'■■by the clamor for what comes out. 
ij^Major General Glen E. Edgerton, 
'Sifexecuiivc director of the project, 
;^ys, “We could have demolished 
‘jthe old building just by inviting the 
^^ouvenir hunters to come in and 
help them.selves.” 

For a nation of souvenir hunters, 
^the dismantled mansion is a treasure 
trove. Guards see that no one emer¬ 
ging the job leaves with bulging 
^jiockets. They sziy that no one has 
^walked off with a single unauthor- 
|lbed brick, although they won’t 
^bmmit themselves on the po.ssible 
^Sappearance of old handmade nails. 

Lincoln Room timbers arc 


know, Lincoln used to pace up and 
down on these hoards,” I was toH. 

The bipartisan Commission on 
Renovation is not yet ready to 
distribute the souvenirs, a problem 
looming like the Washington Monu¬ 
ment. One firm wanted to buy all 
the debris for 15i,(M)o,ooo. with no 
questions asked. .Another firm re¬ 
quested a mile of timber that it 
would convert into gavels. I'he com- 
niLssion rejected these offers, as well 
as schemes for selling souvenirs to 
benefit patriotic, historic and chari¬ 
table institutions. 

Each week hundreds of .Americans 
w'rite to ask for a piece of the White 
House. Pennsvlvania minister 

a* 

desires an original nail or splinter of 
w(kk1. Mississi[)pi woman would 
be most grateful for a pair of dcxir- 
knobs. ,\ disabled veteran in Massa- 
chu.setts w'ants a piece of timber for 
a cane. Montana judge would be 
happy with wyxkI for a gavel. 

The commi.ssion is trying to work 
out an equitable distribution plan. 
“We’ve got about a quarter of a 
million bricks," .says General Edger¬ 
ton, “and 30,000 hand-hew'n laths 
and more handmade nails than we 
like to think about. But everything 
must be proce.sscd first, and authen¬ 
ticated. ()n csich .souvenir we may 
attach a metal plate that tells where 
it came from. If we don’t, our great¬ 
grandchildren will never know that 
the chunk of wood they find among 
Grandpa’s effects actually came 
from the White House.” 



Condensed from I7iis tr/( 
Bob Ociiulorl'cr 


JEviiKV MONTH luindreels of people 
from Kuniuni:i, Hunj;ary and 
Czechoslovakia are piloted to free¬ 
dom through cracks in the Iron C'lir- 
lain hv professional escape artists. It 
is dangerous busine.ss an<l the |>rice 
comes high. 

Before Ixjreler fortifications were 
sirengtheneel, it cost Sioo to join an 
organized escape party from (//.echo- 
Slovakia, $200 from 1 lungary and 
up to $2000 from Kumania. Now 
prices have almost tripled. 

A most successful guiile running 
Ix'tween Kumania anil \ ienna -a 
tall, balding, well-dressed Kuinanian 
— dcscriheel the methods to me. 

“All of us have found our own 
private wedges for opening up spots 
along the border,” he said. “One 
Hungarian operator .supplies a young 
border guard with romantic ladies 
and the guard closes one eye at the 
right moments. Hut most of us use 
bribes or locate soft s^x)ts. 

“After dark I collect my escape 
party in Rumania and we travel by 
car almost to the Hungarian border. 


which we walk across at a spot 
guarded by a .sentry 1 know. 1 bring 
him presents from A’ienna — a few 
Swi.s.s watches, live or six fountain 
pens or a new pair of shoes, 'rhen wc 
walk three miles to a Hungarian 
farmhouse and go to bed. 

“'The next morning I telephone a 
man working with me in Budapest. 

I le picks us up in a car late that 
aftcriKKHi. We dri\e across Hungary 
to the \\i<le .\ustrian border area 
and then walk 15 miles through the 
darkness to one of three soft spots 
I know alKiiit. We ilig under the 
barbed wire and crawl through, 
d'wo miles away 1 have another car 
planteil for the run {o X'ienna. 

“My narrowest sejueak came the 
night a guard I’d been doing business 
with insisted on three limes the • 
amount I had ordinarily paid him. 
He threatened to call an officer. 
W'hat could I do.^ I had four people ■ 
with me and we couldn't turn back. 

1 used a knife." , • 

Some underground “ratline" cx- ’ 
ports adiust their prices w'ith an eye 
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st^dingr^e minor Czech 
purged the preceding month, 
\}g]adly paid $930 for the trip to Vi- 
/■ertna. And a Rumanian woman told 
:‘;fne she gave her smuggling party 20 
pounds of raw gold — $11,200 at 
-current market rales. 

Operators argue that while their 
prices are high so arc the risks. 'I’hc 
'.Austrian border is fenced with high- 
voltage barbed wire; it bristles with 
hidden land mines, night flares, glar¬ 
ing searchlights, dog patrols an<l se¬ 
curity jxilice masquerading as civil¬ 
ians. Casualties among escape parties 
have been numerous. One middle- 
aged operator in Vienna called my 
attention to his upper and lower 
dental plates. “Cx>mplinients of the 
political (Kilicc in fiungary,” he said. 

“Thev knocked mv teeth out be- 
• ¥ 

cause 1 wouldn’t name my partner. 
Two weeks later my partner bribed 
.a prison guard to let me gf) and 1 
. Tut^as back in business.” Yet the illegal 
-.trafHc continues. 


months retired with $55,006. HiS 
earnings astoni.shed none who knew 
the inside story of such operations. 

Recentlv old-fashioned ratlincrs 
¥ 

have angrily watched prospective 
customers snatched away by a new 
group of competitors — uniformed 
Rus.sian .soldiers stationed in Central 
Europe. 'I’o refresh their $2-a-month 
military wages they lead Hungarians 
acro.ss the border into .Austria for 
$1500 each, passing them off at 
patrol stations as political prisoners. 

X'icnna, where most operators de¬ 
posit their prisoners, is actualiy a 
four-power capital buried deep with¬ 
in the Russian sector of .Austria. 
Once there, refugees still have a long 
trip before they reach the .American 
or English Zone. .As a result a 
brisk business has des elopcd in cafes, 
cofTechouscs and seemingly inno¬ 
cent business ofliccs, where false 
papers are sold for as little as $12 or 
rented for $5. 

I’hc lure for all the thousands of 


Almost all these ratline operators 
once worked some other shoddy 
* corner of the underworld — gam¬ 
bling, burglary, the black market, 
prostitution, even murder. An cx- 
..ception was a young Rumanian law 
-student. On a summer holiday in 
, Paris three years ago he badly over¬ 
ran his modest budget. After con- 
sidering several get-rich-quick 
•-schemes, he organized an under- 
'^round ratline. He had several nar- 


satellite subjects who risk the under¬ 
ground flight to the West is a .simple 

one. A sicklv Czechoslovakian ladv 
¥ * 

in her 6o’s expressed it well when I 
visited her in a hospital in the 
American sector of A'icnna. 1 asked 
w'hy, at her age and in her condition, 
she had attempted on foot the 
grueling journey across the Czech 
border. 

“Only the freedom,” she said. 

“Onlv the freedom.” 

¥ 




form program are but two of ihie achievements of Oliver 
Emmerich of McComb, Miss. 


A Crusading Editor Gets Results 


0 )ntk’nsctl from "I’hc American Printer 
C/hirles Nutter 



Gi'iiss Tve been called a ‘nig¬ 
ger-lover,’ by a lot ol people,” 
'Zy says Oliver Emiperich, 5^- 
vcar-old editor of the McComb, 
Miss., Enterprise’Journal. “ That is 
the niost dreaded name you can call a 
while man in the South. It seemed to 
satisfy some people. It hasn't hurt 
me. I don’t hear it much anv more. 
I think I’ve made some [jrogress.” 

Progress is right, b'or the past 27 

vears this modest 
* 

and soft-spoken 
country editor has, 
by relentless perse¬ 
verance, made some 
ama/.ing contribu¬ 
tions not only to 
race relations but to 
Girm development in 
stnilhwest Mi.ssissippi. 

He keeps so many 
community- improN’c- 
ment schemes run¬ 
ning in his little 
dally newspaper tha t 
people wonder how 
he keeps track of 



them all (he had 22 going at one 
time last s}>ring). 

Dearest to Emmerich’s heart ~ 
aiul one of tlie most successful firm 
programs in America — is the Pike 
Qninty 16-point program which in 
two years adde<i $2,725,045 to the 
county’s annual farm income on an 
expenditure of only $^8,408 • - close 
to a $100 return for every $1.50 
spent. .'\nd the new income was ex- 
pec t e d to pass 
$4,000,000 in 1950, 
the third year ol 
the 16 points. Rep¬ 
resentative John Hell 
Williams ol .Missis¬ 
sippi told C^bngress 
last }*'ebruary: ‘‘This 
program proves that 
local citizens can 
help themselves 
more in two years 
than an all-powerful, 
all-benevolent federal 
government can in a 
hundred.” There is 
no ‘‘color line” in- 
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^ vWte i^rmcrs, just as 
big'and as many achievement prizes. 
..They have benefited more because 
they had further to go. 

The fiirm program was suggested 
hy Emmerich’s newsjjaper, and he 
h^ sparked it to success. Credit for 
its amazing progress is shared with 
the hundreds of fellow citizens who 
put it over. But Emmerich’s success 
in the field of race relations, in a sec¬ 
tion that is 45 percent Negro, is his 
alone. I>.’spirc ugly names, threats 
of horsewhippings, scorn anti anger 
on all .sides, he has gone ahead with 
unruilled calm, dignity and |)cr- 
suasion. Annually i’hnmerich gets 
his readers to “adopt” |x>or Negro 
families at Christmastime; he has 
fought and won battles for improN'ed 
Negro education, sanitation, hoiis- 
-ing. In a .score of ways Negroes have 
felt his infiiiencc. 

Last spring ICmmericli decided 
that with a .strictly while newspaper 
in a half-white community he was 
not doing his duty as an editor. 1 ie 
started a Negro supplement wliich 
reported Negro .society, church, 
school and general news for the 
Negro community. Although he 
does not circulate the Negro section 
to white persons, some angry sub¬ 
scribers quit in prote.st. No adver¬ 
tisers left, how’ever, and most of the 
Raders have now returned. 

Emmerich’s father was a conduc¬ 
tor on the Illinois Central Railroad, 
TM/hose Chicago-to-New Orleans 
^igs run through McComb. The 
*’■ >r-|o-bc was born, in New Or- 


htt parents whtsn fie was fistir.''He 
graduated from high school there, 
then won agricultural degrees' at 
Missi.ssippi State Qdlege and the 
University of Missouri. 

He began his career as a county 
agent in an adjoining Mississippi 
county in 1921. Farmers were slow 
to accept farm advisers three decades! 
ago. Emmerich got a la.ste of print¬ 
er's ink by writing farm articles for 
Mississippi weeklies, and when the 
opportunity came in 192^ to buy the 
struggling weekly McQjmb Enter' 
prise, he deserted farming for jour¬ 
nalism. In r945 he c(»n.solidaied the 
Enterprise and the Journal. 

'IVxlay the Enterprise-Journal has 
5000 circulation. ()perating on the 
principle that a Jicwspaper has a 
spiritual duty to lead, tirivc and en¬ 
tice its community along the high 
ground of better living, F,mmcrich 
has won an oHiceful of honors. In 
1949 The Ih-ogressive Eanner named 
him “Man of the Year” in Mis.sis- 
sippi agriculture. Four times the 
National Editorial .\.s$(H;iation has 
given him awards for community 
service and superior editing. He has 
been cited often for top national 
newspaper awards. 

Emmerich takes his honors as 

calmlv as he docs his critics. What 
* 

he really gets excited abciut is the 
16-point farm program, which has 
attracted the interc.st of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, the United 
Nations, foreign agricultural leaders, 
bankers and business leaders and 
farmers all over the South. ~ - 



■'is to Sc!p thcmsdives oy 

finding and solving their own prol^ 
lems from the bottom up rather than 
from the top down. 

Tlie program called for doubling 
corn yield in Pike County in three 
years. Instead, the yield jumped 
from 15 to 31 bushels per acre in two 
years and brought $448,000 added 
income to the county. Poultry pro¬ 
duction jumped 1000 percent in the 
same period, a dollar increase of 
$180,000. The amount of lime for 
improved (lasliircs rose from 33 car¬ 
loads in 1947 to 224 in 1949. 'f he in¬ 
creased value in milk How was 
$138,000. 

So it went with other projects 

sw'ect jiotatocs, beef and dairy 
chains, Bang’s-tiiscase control, live¬ 
stock shows, pasture and forestry 
improvement, 4-11 C'luhs. 'fhere are 
980 white and i ^20 Negro 4-H C'luh 
boys and girls in Pike County today. 
These are astonishing figures, con¬ 
sidering that the population is only 
35,000, half of it in cities and towns. 

Emmerich got the idea for the 
16-point program at a journalism 
clinic in 1947. moment he ar¬ 
rived home, he called in 27 business¬ 
men to explain it to them. Enthu¬ 
siasm was aroused and at a city-wide 
banquet 113 businessmen each 
pledged from $5 to $50 monthly to 
finance the program for three years. 
, 7 'he budget was set at $20,000 a 
year. Banks, railroads and civic 
dubs became sponsors of parts of the 
program. The county board added 
$5400 saved by converting a 600- 


fewer tllan five prisoners a year intfifl 
an experimental station and artifi^^ 
cial-breeding plant. 

Emmerich’s newspaper stimulated’^ 
the program through contests, pic:J 
tures, news stories and suggestions*.,! 
It named outstanding farmers, moth- ’ 
ers, homemakers, 4-1-1 Ixiys and girls .> 
for the week, month and vear, both ' 
white and colored. First-pri/-c win¬ 
ners in community-service projects 
receive $500. 

Clotilc Simmons is an outstanding 
example of the clfcct of the program 
u{X)n a young Negro girl. WJien she 
joined the 4-II organization she 
was an eighth-grader and part-time 
house servant who lived with her 
parents and eight brothers and sis¬ 
ters in a broken-down cabin. The 
Siinmon.ses had four cows, a few 
chickens, and little hope for the 
futJire. Clotilc entered the “I-fap- 
picr Lning" contest and got her 
whole family to help. I'he Simmons 
family ttxlay lives in a modern home - 
with electricity and running water. 
They have 23 dairy cows, produce 
hundreds of broilers. Clotilc was 
named over 985 other Mississippi, 
girls as ha\ ing done the state's out-. 
standing job in home improvement, 
and then w'on a national contest. , • 

Sam Cook, another Negro, used ! 
to get 18 buslicls of corn per acn>.’ 
on his Pike County farm (the aver^v 
age for Mississippi is 15.5 bushels);.^*: 
I'hcn he started farming under the^ 
16 ixiints. Last year he made 
bushels of corn per acre on hve acr<^^ 
and won the $100 first pri:^. 


' a^plet^ly mbdemized his home. 

Eph Nunnery raises cotton and 
livestock, grazing loo head of cattle 
on 55 acres of clover. He says it 
would carry 200 head. Minerals and 
pasture improvement, encouraged 
by the 16-point program, are the 
answer to his well-grounded faith. 
Eph believes firmly that if you take 
care of the land it will take care of 
you. 

The program cost $20,000 the 
first year, $18,000 the second. Of the 
113 original backers, one has died, 
one moved awav ami one deserted. 
Tlic rest arc slil! sup|K)riing it 
strongly, will renew il next year. 
This has happened in a region where, 
25 years ago, 18 dipping vats were 
dynamited in a single niglit by ig¬ 
norant, angry farmers protesting the 
state dipping law lo eradicate licks. 

Mcanwliile, Oliver Emmerich is 
pushing countless other projects. 
One day he is campaigning \'igor- 
ously to limit the weight of trucks 
on state highways, another he is 
working to arouse interest in a city¬ 
wide floral bcautilication program or 
to get an all-Negro .shoe factory or 
veterans’ hospital, st ill another work- 


presents, clothing, ft wasn^t easy to 
get this project rolling on a no-color- 
line basis. E'ive years ago, when the 
work was started, the newspaper 
listed among others a “blind, aged 
preacher and his wife.” A committee 
from a white church wanted to 
adopt them but switched to another 
case when tlicy found the old min¬ 
ister was a Negro. Emmerich went 
into action. Result: manv white 
s|)onsors now rcf]iiest Negro families 
for adoption. I .list year more than 
half the families adopted were Negro^ 

The removal of the city dump is 
another example of the etlilor's per¬ 
sistence. 'Ehe dump was locateii in a 
Negro section, an unsightly, un¬ 
healthy nie.ss. Emmerich found few 
suppt)ricrs when he suggested the 
area be reclaimed and an incinerator 
built. Hut he fought for more than 

two vears and won. The citv la- 
* ^ 

thers abolished the dump, sjxin.sored 
a millioii-dollar housing-and-play¬ 
ground project there. 

’Ehe Enterprise-journal calls itself 
“the one newspaper in the world 
most interested in this community.” 
This is a working creed which Oliver 
Emimcrich has lived to the hilt for 


ing up his Christmas family-adop¬ 
tion program or driving 300 miles to 
make a speech. He makes about 50 
speeches a year, gathering material 
during his travels for his daily 
column. 

His patience and jx.'rscverance are 
boundless, l^st year 261 needy fami¬ 
lies were “adopted” through the 
Enterprise’JoumaFs Christmas pro- 


27 years. That he is n<il a prophet 
without honor in his own country 
was proved recently when a group 
of McQjmh’s leading citizens got 
up a surprise luncheon for him and 
presented him with a handsome 
gift. Why.? “\Vc just wanted to show 
Oliver that we think he’s the finest 
citizen in our town and the best 
editor in the world.” 
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Q)ndcnscd from “Courtroom” 
Ouenlin Reynolds 


Wi 


iiKN he retired from the uirbu- 
Icnt give-and-take of the crimi¬ 
nal courts to become a judge, Sam¬ 
uel S. Lcibowity. was America’s 
No. I criminal lawyer. His greatness 
stemmetl from his fervent belief in 
the profession lie had embraced: 
when he entered a courtroom it was 
to fight with c\cry legal and dra¬ 
matic wcafTon he had learnetl to use. 
A classic example is the case of The 
Peofde os. Hoffman. 

One morning in 1929 Leilxnvitz 
received a penny |X)sicard; 

l')ear Mr. Leihowii/.. 

I .nm writing this as a last desperate 
apiKul. 1 am accused of murder but I 
am an innocent man. 1 was sentenced to 
from 20 years lo life in Sing Sing. 1 have 
iouglit for live years to win rn\ iree- 
dom. My friend.s raised a fund for my 
defense but that is gone. Will you help 
me: 

Harry L. Hoffman 

Hoflfman had been convicted of 
the brutal, murder of a Staten Island 


One of Samuel l^ihowitzs most fa¬ 
mous ca.ses: his defense of a frightened 
man who almost lied himself into the 
electric chair 


woman named Maude C. Bauer. 
The evidence against him seemed . 
crmclusive, even though circum¬ 
stantial. He hatl been indicted for 
first-degree murder, but the jury 
hatl bnuighl in a second-degree ver¬ 
dict and this had siivcd him from the 
chair. Jioflinan had appealed the 
verdict and, after two and a half 
years, his defense attorney won an , 
order lor a new trial on the basis of 
a technical error. 

Now grim District .\iiorjicy Al¬ 
bert ('. bach made sure that the - 
indictment was in ortler. Again it ; 
was for first-degree murder; this 4 
time if Hoffman lost it would mean 
the electric chair. Hoffman was will--:.; 
ing to take the chance. 

'nie second trial was halted after , 
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ney collapsed with a heart attack 
while examining a state witness. A 
third trial lasted three weeks and 
resulted in a deadlocked iury. Hofl- 
man's attorney immediately re¬ 
quested a fourth trial, but before his 
reejuest was granted, death removed 
him from the case. Hoffman was 
desperate now. His defense fund was 
exhausted. His wife had divorcetl 
him and married another man. It is 
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counts of Maude’s mother and two 
other witnesses who had .seen the 
driver of the Ford sedan. All agreed 
that he wore a brown coat and hat, 
was dark'comj^lcxioncd and had 
thick brown hair. One of the wil- 
ne.sses, i ^-year-old Barbara Fahs, 
said that he wore tortoise-shell 
gla.s.ses. Maude had Iwen killed by a 
bullet from a .25-caliber Cxjlt auto¬ 
matic. 


something of a miracle that 1 loriman 
was able to retain his sanity. 

There was little in I loffman’s 
story to cncfuirage Leibovviiz when 
he undertook the man’s defense. 
The case, as presented bv District 
Attorney l-’acli, was .ns follows: 

Maude H.'iuer, 35, a g(H)d-lcM>king 
brunette, was driving her mother 
along a Staten Island roail when her 
car .skidded off into a <liu'h. Maude 
decided to walk to the nearest house 
and phone for help. As she reached a 
.road intensection, a Mtxlel T Ford 
sedan stopped. Maude called to her 
mother that the driver was going U) 
take her to a garage, 'fhat was the 
last lime Maude’s mt)thcr ever .saw 
her daughter alive. 

Her bfxly was di.scovered within 
an hour in a ‘‘lxi\'ers' Lane” about 
a mile away. She had been shot 
twice, once in the chest and once in 
the neck: it was obvious that she 
had put up a fierce struggle. Staten 
Islanders were aroused. (>ivic organ¬ 
izations spurred the hunt for the 
murderer by offering rewards total¬ 
ing $8500. 

' A shadowy picture of the mur- 


'fhe police scoured the neighlx)r- 
htxxl lor nearly a month. I’hen they 
accused Harrv Hoflman. He owned 
a brown o\ercoat, ilrove a Ford 
.sedan, owned a .25-caliber Colt auto¬ 
matic, and had a dark complexion. 
His hair was brown and it had been 
closely cut three days after the 
crime. 

Harry Hoffman was 32, happily 
married and the lather of two chil¬ 
dren: he operated a motion-picture 
machine in a local movie house. He 
kept a pair of lortoise-.shell gla.sses in 
his |)rojeclion Ixxjlh and wore them 
while he worked, h'or recreation he 
placed a trombone and was proud 
of his |X)silion in the Ciracc M.E. 
Church orchestra. Ilis life .seemed to 
be normal and complete. 

Hut w'ften Hoffman went on trial 
for murder, the evidence piletl up 
relentlessly. .\t the lime the murder 
was committed he said that he had 
been in Manhattan to sec his broker, 
and had lunched at u Chine.se res¬ 
taurant —- but none of the Chinese 
waiters remembered him. He had 
met no one he knew on the ferry¬ 
boat that plies between Manhattan 
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^m^'aiiot^dr 'mo^le t^ater' at 5:30 ' 
on the day of the crime and had 
remained there chatting with his 
friend Raccy Parker until about 
4:30 that afternoon. 

This alibi fell apart when Parker, 
under questioning, told how Hoff¬ 
man had come to him nervously a 
few days after the description of the 
murderer had been posted. Hoffman 
had explained that the description 
fitted him, that the police were 
questioning every man in the neigh¬ 
borhood who owned a Ford sedan, 
and that he wouldn’t be able to pro¬ 
duce an alibi. Racey Parker, who 
couldn’t imagine his plump friend 
' attacking anything more substantial 
than a tromlx^nc arrangement of 
“Rock of Ages," said he’d be glad to 
:be Hoffman’s alibi. 

But when he heard that Hoffman 
ow'ncd a .25-caliber Colt automatic 
and that he had mailed the gun to 
his brother immediately after the 
killing, Parker wanted no part of 
him. 

Hoffman protested that he had 
never been in the lane where the 
murder took place. But W'illiam 
Whittet, a reel lx>y at the movie 
theater, said that a few days before 
the murder Hoffman had asked him, 
“Do you know any lonely road 
where I can take a girl.'*’’ And Whit¬ 
tet had told him about levers’ l^nc, 

Hoffman’s story of having spent 
'^iSeveral hours at a brokerage office 
-was discredited when the broker 
;aaid he had no such recollection. 

;. .Had Hoffman merely stated that 


dnbarra^hg, but not lieces^nly 
hital. His attempt to fake an alibi 
proved damning. , 

The gun ? Well, Hoffman did own 
a .25-caliber Colt. He said miserably 
that he had been panicky after he 
read the description of the murderer 
and he had mailed the gun to his 
brother. When queried, brother Al¬ 
bert produced the gun and also a 
note that had arrived with it. 'I'he 
note read, “Hold this. Keep it in a 
safe place. If you hear of my being 
in trouble give it to my attorney." 

Sergeant Harry F. Butts, re¬ 
nowned ballistics expert, testified 
that Hoffman’s gun was the murder 
weapon. Hoffman was now just a 
step from the electric chair. 

If a clincher w'erc needed, it was 
supplied by Patrolman Matthew 
McO)rmack, who had been on \’ic- 
lorv Boulevard, alx)iit a mile from 
where the crime was committed at 
4:25 that fatal afternoon. A F'ord 
sedan had passed him going about 
20 miles an hour. McCormack had 
obtained a good look at the driver. 
Who was he.? Hoffman, of course. 

This then was the case against 
Hoffman. It w'as all good solid cir¬ 
cumstantial evidence. No one had 
seen him fire the fatal shots, but that 
seemed to be the only bit missing in 
the picture of guilt w'hich District 
Attorney Fach showed to the jury. 
When the first jury brought in a 
verdict of guilty there was hardly a 
person in the courtroom who didn’t 
nod with satisfaction. 

“If I were guilty I’d accept the 
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de^^ratcly. ^^t’d figure I was lucky 
not to get the chair. But I’m inno¬ 
cent — you hear me, I’m innocent 
— and I’ve spent five years cooped 
up like a wild beast.” 

“Come now, HofTman, could any¬ 
one be innocent and do as much 


to get you off.** 




Till-: TRIAL opened in the Supreme 
Qiurl in Brcxiklyn. Leibowitz had 
been meticulous in picking the jury. 
Again and again he asked, “l)o you 
know Horatio f. Shatrett.?” When 


lying as you did concocting that 
silly alibi?” Leibowitz asked coldly. 

“I had to build an alibi!” Holf- 
man shouted. “I was afraid ihev’d 


jurors shook puzzled heads, Lcibo- 
witz added, “He is the brother of 
Clinton J. Shanett, political leader 
on Staten Island.” 


lynch me the way they <lid Leo 
Frank. That’s all I could think of — 
Leo Frank.” 

“Leo Frank?” Leibowitz was puz¬ 
zled. “You mean the Leo Frank who 
was lynched in Georgia r” 

“Sure I do,” Hofimnn saiti eagerly. 
“There was nothing against him but 
circumstantial evidence. But he was 


”1 object,” District Attorney 
Fach roared, and then in a snarling 
asklc to Leibowitz, “Stop playing 
politics.” 

“We will get along nicely,” I-cilK>- 
witz said to him in the tone of a 
patient teacher chiding an unruly 
pupil, “if you will address your 
objections to the court and not to 


a Jew, just as I am. and they lynched 
him. And then ten years after he uas 
dead another man confessed to the 
crime. When I read the description 
of the man who murderetl that 

m 

Hauer woman, I was afraid that they 
were just waiting to lynch me like 
thev lynched Leo Frank." 

Ixibowitz now was beginning to 
feel the start of a tinv doubt. He 


me and the jury.” 

rhe fight was on. 

LeilKiwiiz was smiling with satis- 
iactirin when the last juror had been 
picked. It was a gcxxl jury and 
among them were three engineers 
aiul one contractor. I.eibowitz 
wanted at least four ol the jurors to 
have the background that would 
enable them to understand a tech¬ 


stood up. “Do you realize that if you 
go to trial again it means the electric 
chair if you are found guilty?" 
Leibowitz said. 


nical demonstration. 

I'ach in his opening address said 
hcaietlly, *‘\Ve will produce Horatio 
J. Sharrett and show that he was not 


“My God, Mr. Leibowitz, Fd 
rather get the chair than spend an¬ 
other 15 years in jail!” Holfinan 
cried. 

Leibowitz looked at him thought¬ 
fully. He liked Hoffman’s .^courage. 
.** 1 . believe you’re innocent, Harry,” 


the slayer of Mrs. Hauer, as defense 
counsel has intimated.” 

“1 intiniatccL no such thing,” 
Leibowitz interrupted blandly. 
“However, Slnrrctl was seen in the 
neighborhood of the murder just 
after Mrs. Bauer was killed, he an?- 


The finest rice beer 
ever brewed! 


i^iibve Mrs. 'Baiicr away, and he 
certainly acted in ah extraordinary 
manner.” 

Fach objected strenuously, and 
ithc' court sustained him. But by 
now; the jurors were wondering 
-about Sharrett, and what if any was 
his connection with the murder. 

Lcibovviiz began by showing that 
’ Barbara Fahs ?now i8 years old) was 
completely hazy about things on 
which she had been cjuite certain at 
.the original trial five years earlier. 
With almost fatherly concern Ixilxv 
witz brought out the fact that she 
had onlv identified HolTman after 
.several conferences \\iih the detec¬ 
tives and after she had b"en shosAn 
his picture in a newspaper. When he 
, had finished, not one juryman be¬ 
lieved that her klenlilication had 


&ct that Whlttet had bra con¬ 
victed of grand larceny. Leibowilz 
made the unhappy, perspiring wit¬ 
ness admit that he had never men¬ 
tioned the conversation with Hoff¬ 
man about a “lonely road to take a 
girl” until he applied for probation 
after being coiu ictcd as a Peeping 
Tom. Whittet left the stand com¬ 
pletely discredited. 

I lurry Kdkins, another reel boy, 
admitted that on the aftcrncx)n of 
the murder he had seen Hoffman’s 
tortoise-shell glasses hanging on their 
accustomed hcx)k in the projection 
room. It had been considered an iin- 
])orlanl point Inrause Hoflman had 
pretlv well esiabJished during the 
first trial that he owned only one 
pair of tortoise shell glasses. Fdkins 
lesiifietl further that he had been 


been genuine. 

Now came burly Patrolman Mat¬ 
thew McO)nnack. scowling at the 
suave Leibowilz. Why did this jxilicc 
ofliccr wait until a month after the 
crime to reveal that he had seen 
Hoffman near the scene? Had Dis¬ 


trict Attorne)' h'nch ordcrerf him to 
go to the shcrilTs oHiec to identify 
Hoffman, as McQjrmack had tesli- 
licd at the previous trial.^ The flus¬ 
tered patrolman denied his j)re\'ious 
testimonv, but finally Fach himself, 
red with embarrassment, conceded 
it had been correct and that NfcQ)r- 


mack was lying now. McCormack 
-Stepped down. Leibowitz had de¬ 
molished the tw'o witnesses. 


Now for Whittet the reel boy. It 
'look Ixibowitz five minutes to dis- 


bcalen by a cop because he rcfuseil 
to gi\e tesrimony unfa^■orahlc to 
I loflinan. 

Fach lelt that Leihowitz was go¬ 
ing to involve Horatio Sharrett and, 
trying to anticipate this, he pul 
Koberl f'Vrgu.son, a delix'cry bf)y, on 
the stund. In previous trials f'crgu- 
son had testified that he thought he 
ha<l seen Sliarrett near the s|X)l 
where the Iwxly was found, but that 
later he lelt he had been mistaken. 
Perhaps Fach fell he could spike 
Lcibowiiz’s guns by making Fergu¬ 
son his own witness. But Leibowitz 
in cross-examination disclosed that 
for weeks after the murder Ferguson 
had maintained that it was Horatio 
Sharrett he had seen. 

A motorcycle cop, Thomas S. 
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RtnriicS rd hsic? 

^^oppcd Sharrctt’s car, talked to him 
l^riefly, telling him of the murder, 
;'^nd then let him go. 

;; Fach, obviously disturbed by the 
•line of questioning, asked LcibO- 
“Are you suggesting that Shar- 
^ctt had something to do with this?” 

“I’m suggesting no sucli thing. 
^Fm merely pointing out," the lawyer 
/'l^aid, “that because of vour frieiul 
jidiip with Sharrett you didit't in- 
;fvestigatc him very thoroiigliiy." 

A ' Gratlually Leibowit/. was tirawiiig 
!;jatiention awav from 1 lolTman and 

i * • ^ ^ ^ 

{'.concentrating it on Sharreit. I*'inally 
'Fach knew that the (.nly wav to 
i^mbar Leihowii/'s line of (jiiestion- 
>,,mg vvas to put Sliarrett on the stand. 

Leibowit'/. eslahlishctl the fact that 
;?Sharrett ami Fach hail been good 
:'£riends for jo Nears. Sharrett readily 
admitteil that be hail been near the 

V 

^-Scene of the crime in a .Model 'I' Ford 
■ sedan. 'I'hat was all that LeilKiwit/. 

. wanted to establish. By establishing 
■.a “reasonable doubt" in the minds 
,t)f the jurors, he had disjxised of the 
• "^‘posiliN'e" identification of I lolfnian 
\as the man at the scene. He smil- 
;ingly told Sharrett to step down. 

The next problem was the tough- 
.€St of alt. If F'ach could convince the 
jury that Hoffman’s gun had fired 
j-the shots that had killed - Maude 
^aticr, they would be compelled to 
■find him guilty. 'I'o discredit the 
^testimony of the highly respected 
kjballistics expert who had testified 
the previous trial, Leibowit/. ar- 
a dramatic demonstration. 


mounted on a table in the cmirb- 
room. He had easels set up; on them 
were charts, diagrams and blown-up 
photographs of shells and bullets. 
'I'hen Ik* intrcKluced his two star 
wit nesses the two t iny shells found 
alongside the IkxIv of Maude Hauer. 

(jipiain lones, official firearms ex¬ 
pert tcir the New ^'ork Police Im¬ 
part men t lor 32 years, testified that 
he had fired 50 hiiilets from Hoff¬ 
man’s gun and that he had the shells 
of those bullets with him. Leilxj- 
wit/ put a test shell on one s'lage of 
the microscope anti one of the shells 
found by Maude Hauer's bixly on 
the other, 

I'he members of the jury peered 
into the glass. It was obvious that 
the two shells had different mark¬ 
ings. 'i'hrce cjualifietl experts then 
testified that the shells from Hoff¬ 
man’s gun all Ixire the same marks — 
and these marks were completely 
ilissimilar to marks on the shells in¬ 
troduced by the prosecution. 

I’hc technical witnesses merely 
corroborated what the jurors already 
liad seen. Leilwwit/, l^elieved that 
the eye is more receptive than the 
ear. A jury might not believe some¬ 
thing it heard; it would believe 
.sotnclhing it had seen. 

'I'hcn Harry Hoffman look the 
stand. Under the adroit questioning 
of his counsel, he articulated the 
fears that had gripped him during 
the days after the Ixxly of Maude 
Hauer was found; he told of the tnass 
hysteria that had swept the com¬ 
munity. He told of his frantic search, 



It was Joe’s Dad that said. “Stm, wlieilier you’re a horse or a man, 
it's, the early start that wins the vuec-” 

’I he tli»ii(!ht amused young Joe, but it sliiek in his mind too. It • 
pops up enpeeially on those days when he’d like to switrh off the alarm 
dork and ratrh another forty winks. 

lie l•elnelllhe^ed it partiriilurly the day he derided, with his first 
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first Canadian Life liisoraiire Company 102 years agi*. Siiire then the 
(jompany has grown steadily, beenining resperted everywhere for its 
sound polieies. 
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when fso'ohe remembered 
him, and how in desperation 
had fixed the alibi. 

^7'Leibowitz let Hoffman tell the 
P^y in his own way. He had lied 
^hdlied» but each lie had come hack 
^o torture him. Oh, he had been 
l^^ng to lie:—he admitted readily 
but he’d been punished. He’d 
Pfeen in prison for more than five 
^«ars. That sccme<! a severe /x'lialty 
telling a lie. 

Now fx'ibowitz look over. He 
p^anded Hoffman the .25-calilK'r gun. 
Q. Did you ever lire that gun? 

A. Newer in my life. I could not 
^have fired it. 

Q. Why not? 

J.V A. ll has a right-handed safety 

Ibaich. I’m left-handed. 

j?.’ Fach was suinne<i. It was the first 


proceeded to establi.sh his Icft-hand- 
edness by evidence of other witr, 
nesses, and then he proved by charts 
showing the path of the bullet that 
Mrs. Bauer had been shot by a right- 
handed man. 

'I’he next day every New York 
newspaper headlined the acquittal. 

I^ilxwitz had no intention (or 
evkience) to accuse 1 loratio Shar- 
rcll. He hatl used him successfully 
to establish .1 rcusonablc doubt in 
the minds of the jurymen by prov¬ 
ing that the testimony of the w'it- 
nesscs fitted another man as well as 
the accused. 

I larrv I folfman left the court- 
nx)m a free man. I lis |K*imy postcard 
addresset! to Leibovvitz had started a 
chain of circumstances that made 
legal history. 


Emharrassiiig Mont^its 

We wkkk \.\xioi’s not to be rccogni/eci as newlyweds; so Ix'forc we 
; went into the hotel, my wife took off her cors;ige, and we carefully shook 
off the last bits of rice. I’hcn, sure that no one would ever suspect we had 
just been married that afteriaxm, I w;dked up to the desk and said with 
\studied casuainc.ss: “I’ll like a double Ix’d with nx)m, please.” 

, —• Coin rihutwl hy MorriH WeintarK 

V. 
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At Faiklp.igh-Dickinsox Cou,Ef,r. in New Icrsey a shapely coed, who 

.wore her sweaters much tighter than necessary, was called up to the front 

of the room to give a report. But the uproarious Gls in the class never gave 

^er a chance to get beyond her opening words; “Now there are just two 

/]^ntS I’d like to bring out ...” — ContHbuteU by Pwwy McEvoy 
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RNiE Pyle wrote some heartbreaking columns in the war,” 

Lewis Gannett in the New York Herald Tribune. “But he nevi^i^ 
wrote anythir^ more heartbreaking — and heartbroken — 
some of the fetters be wrote his friend‘Lee Miller about his wife, Jerry- 
The Story of Ernw.Pyle Miller lets F.rnie and Jerry tell much of their 
themselves, from' letters. It becomes, inevitably, appallingly intinttcttf 
“This is magnificent biography,” says the New York TimeSt “as tr^S^| 
1. ^jipvc' story as has been written in our time.” 

1950hvlMG.Wlltr.tiMisMb9 The 
by Miummfln Cvmpanv of CiHMd4. 





HE STORY OF ERNIE PYLE 



HEN Ernie Pvlc sailed for 
Europe as a war corre- 
^l^ndcnt in November 19-^0, his 
|fearbjl and troubled wife, Jerry, ac- 
^.^mpanied him to New Yoik for the 
ppave-taking. I'hcir goocJ-b^e notes 
jito each other were found later 
;:^miong her pa|K'rs. 

Ernie to Jerry: “Darling — I hate 
idea of being without you much 
p^rse than you think. It will lx: 
i^^rd for vou, but I know ^■ou will be 
^11 right. I’ve got plenty of con- 
^l^nce in your strength— when I 
jpt ^ack we’ll take a lesson from our 
iflcperience and be happier than we 
ve ever been. We love each other 
much to throw it away. And I 
love you, my darling, 1 do." 

J., Jerry to Krnic: “F.rnie ilailing—’ 
more tlxin love vou. 1 adore vou. 

m ^ 

^^u’rc so necessary to me that even 
inking about you being far away 
kes me panic-stricken; but just 
l^ause you are what you are, and 


because you are the only thing in 
this world that means anything to 
me. I’ll Ix' all right- -and so will 
vou.” 

\ vear and a half later they were 
tlivorced. 

Thus luMiie Pyle’s fateful mar¬ 
riage. which pro\ed to be a para¬ 
doxical heaven ami hell, developed 
its most unbearable tensions, and 
reached its tragic climax, during the 
time when Ernie was making his 
reputation as the outstamling and 
best-^loved correspondent r»f the war. 
It is a measure ol his stature that 
neither the public nor his fellmv cor- 
rcsiRindents susjxcied the .strain he 
labored under, 

uomanci: between Ernie and 
Jerry began in 102^ when Ernie 
was a new re|X)rtcr on the Washing¬ 
ton (D. C.) Diiily News. E.rnie’s 
parents, who lived on a small farm 
near Dana, Ind., had .scrimped to 
enable him to study journalism at 
the University of Indiana. Shortly 
before he was iluc to graduate be 
left school to take a job w'ith the I^ 
Porte (Ind.) lletald at $25 a week. A 
few' month.s later the Wa.shingt6n 
Daily News offered him $30, and 
Ernie quickly accepted. 




— I had preceded him on the staff 
by a month — in a shabby old 
• building a few blocks from the 
White House. And soon afterward 
he met Jerry, at a dinner given by a 
college friend. Jerry was Cxcraldine 
Sicbolds, a pretty little blonde from 
Minnesota. It wns about a year be¬ 
fore Ernie saw Jerry again. 'I’he sec¬ 
ond time he met her, something 
happened to l)c)lh of them. It was 
the beginning of a love story. 

Jerrv Siel)olds was efficient and 


7 they took the 

were married by a justice of to 
peace. Next day they were back ^ 
work. For yeans they made a fet^ 
of insisting that they weren’t reatffi 
married. 

Ernie and Jerry lived in one bi 


room and bath, no kitchen, no 
nil ure except for two army cots, 
grill for making breakfast, and evemi ' 
ttially a wicker chair or two. Thcy\{ 
rolled their own cigarettes, and to-.; 
bacco accumulated on the floor like ' 


|X)pular at her job with the Civil 
Service (x)mmission. One night 1 
was invited along with I^rnie to have 
dinner at her apartment. \\’e found 
it dimly lighted; slie had neglected 
to pay her light bill, the electricity 
had been disconnected, aiul she had 
tlefuintly resorted to candles rather 
than make fx*ace with the elect lie 
company. I'here was in her an al¬ 
most morbid nonconformism. Ex¬ 
ternally she was }Toiscd and calm 
with a quick wit and a gracious smile. 
She .seemed unusually .self-sufficient; 
she could sjkmkI long hours alone in 
apparent couicnimciii, reading or 
w’riliiig verse or just dawdling to 
defer the domestic chores that she 
never learneil to like. But there 
were depths in her where dark wa¬ 
ters struggled to engulf her. 

In the spring of 1925 Ernie and 
jerry decided to be married. Jerry 
Jiad been reluctant; in her anticon- 
vciitional eyes marriage was not for 
her. But, Ernie shrank from of¬ 
fending his parents. So she agreed, 
stipulating that the marriage be 


sawdust in an old saloon. They-‘ 
cleaned the place once a week, on . 
Saturday nights, kept pretty much . 
to themselves and probably drank' 
more than was go<xl for them. Being . 
eccentric became a ritual. 

'rhey had been married about a* 
year when l^rnic, who was gnawed - 
by the urge to travel, suggestcxl they,' 
quit their jobs and do something in-‘'‘ 
tercsiing for a while. Jerry agreed;-’ 
I’hcy j'xjoled their savings — about,- 
$1000 — bought a I'ord loadster foe’' 
$650, acquired a tent and assorted , 
camping equipment, and in June^'.' 
1926 set out to drive “around tliC’!!; 
rim of the United States.’’ '.j 

Ten wci ks and 9000 miles later.:., 
they hit New York broke, and had > 
to sell the car for $150. Ernie aft 
once got a job on the New Yoij^^ 
Evening World, and later moved ^ 
the New York Post. But he remaint^.. 
in New York only a little over 
year, and then came back to thfe 
Washington Daily News^ at a salarj-; 
of f6<) a week. Part of this he setfi' 
home to Indiana, where the 




t thought 

tiie'futurcJ 

III 1928 Ernie launched what may 
ye been the first daily aviation 
l^umn in the country. He contin- 
it for four vcars, and as his ac- 
haintanceship among aviation peo- 
|e grew, Ernie’s apartment came to 
a rallying place for pilots and their 
^ives and girl friends, and for others 
^^nnetted with aviation. His column 
pvas marked by a preoccupation with 
^people and “little things." It made 
Ijgoiod reading. People who ha<l no 
[l^ntrinsic interest in aviation began 
follow it. 

iy: These years may well have l)een 
rithe pleasantest of Ernie's life. His 
^hours were his own, and the flying 
•'Ymen he worshiped were his friends. 
|Jcrry had no job; she scemetl to find 
';^verything she ncetletl in her hus- 
l;;band, her friends and her bcxiks. 

An airline hostess recalls: “I had 
sudden attack of ap|K’ndicitis and 
pferry a.sked me to come stay at their 
^apartment when I left the hospital. 
£!^rnie asked if 1 needed money to 
^pay my hospital bill, b'ortunately 1 
,;ji^n’t. While living in their apart¬ 
ment I learned that this was nothing 
|;^usual for them, 'fhey were always 
pxdping people. 

“When Ernie came home after 
Jetry served supixrr on trays 
pin the living room before the fire, 
S^d they discussed the day's ac- 
fixities. The fire became to me a 
^^infaol of their devotion to each 
never huge, extrava- 
and roaring; it was a steady. 


umMy. Thcrt was never any emo¬ 
tional upset; instead there was an 
unspoken but plainly visible love; 
admiration and respect for each 
other. I gradually saw that it was the 
biggest thing alxjut both of them.” 

In 1932, to the dismay of the avi¬ 
ation colony, and to his own horror, 
Ernie was made managing editor of 
tlic News. I'hc comparative freedom 
of the avialian days w'as gone. He 
had to wrestle with jxrrsonncl and 
budget problems; fuss over typog¬ 
raphy and edition times; deal with 
cranks as well as with .sensible visi¬ 
tors; and a thousand other things. It 
was interesting, but hard and con¬ 
fining, and while he met his respon.si- 
bilitics faithfully, they weighed 
heavily on him. Moreover, during 
the three years that he held the job 
il fretted him that he got no chance 
to do any writing. 

In December 1934 Ernie had a 
severe case of flu. ;ind the doctor ad¬ 
vised him to go to a warm, dry place 
in which to recuperate. .Accordingly, 
Ernie and Jerry drove to California, 
in leisurely, roundabout fashion, 
eventually returning from Los An¬ 
geles by freighter. .About the time 
Ernie resumed work, Heywood 
Broun, whose syndicated column 
was featured in the News^ went on 
vacation. It was suggested that Ernie 
write some articles about his trip to 
fill the Broun .s{X)cc. He turned out 
II pieces and they were an instant 
hit. 

That was in April. Four months 
later Ernie had convinced hts.ep}* 
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YARNS 


Sanforlan? Of course—in a full 
range of pure virgin wools, either 
clear or re-inforced. Also soft-spun 
100% Nylon. 

If you have waited for the last 
word in lovely shrink-resist yarns— 
wait no longer! 

Your Monarch dealer has 
exactly the weight, ply and texture 
you wish, in dozens and dozens of 
glorious shades. 

Insist always, as thousands do, 
on "The World’s Most 
Beautiful Yarns’* 


tenttd 09 managing editoi 

proposed a roving assignment. 
B. (“Dcac’*) Parker, editor in 
iChicf of the Scripps-Howard ncws- 
;.| 3 iapers, who had found in Ernie's 
‘vacation articles “a Mark Twain 
"'quality that knocked my eye out,” 
his blessing to a tryout trip. 
VtErnic was relieved of his editorial 

nt 

‘vipb and shifted to the Scripiw-How- 
I ard Alliance staff, of which I was 
managing editor. 

On the day before he turned ^5 
: and Jerry set out from Washing' 

f ton. He was to drive wherever he 
J'likcd and write six eolumns a week, 
fiabout anything that iiitcTesicd him, 
■ for the 24 Scripps-Howard iiewspa- 
pers. 

During the next five years, almost 
always with lerr\’ at his side, I‘>nie 
crisscrossed the I’niled Stales and 
. Other countries of the Americas. As 
' his confidence and skill grew', so <lid 
the number of his readers, 'fhe 
; -column had a gocnl change of pace. 
Sometimes it was fairly straight rc- 
' porting, sometimes it was purely 
.'personal musing, sometimes side- 
^'Splitting comedy, and occasionally a 
piece of moN’ing poignancy. 

Although he was doing what he 
'^wanted, and building a solid reputa- 
Siiion, Ernie had fits of black depres- 
jl»on. He wrote me once from Mexico 
ijdnclosing .six columns; “They’re 
^ousy. ril start hack as soon as wc 
i^ct ourselves squared away, and go 
^ck to the farm, which I never 
^Bbuld have left in the Erst place.” 
telegraphed him th^.his stuff 


was 

a icsi Ernie wrote Iwck* “That was 
gland of you to send me that wire. I 
hate to think I have to be babied 
like the cartoonists, but I suppose I 
do. It is true that I haven’t felt 
really gootl on this whole trip; but 
what I worry alxmt is that maybe 
I’m just a flash in the pan, and that 
I’m written out.” 

Jerry healed buoy him up when 
he had such spells of depression, and 
Ernie leaned on her a good deal — 
more, he reaii 7 cd later, than he 
knew' at the time. She retyped his 
finished columns, praised what .she 

1 

liked, and where she thought he was 
substandard she would say so — un¬ 
less he was in the dumps, when .she 
withheld criticism. I Icr judgment 
was gcK)d, ami he knew it. 

jerry was an ideal trax'cling com¬ 
panion. Ernie <iidn't like much coii- 
versiuion while tJriving, and .she 
didn't talk much, lie did a lot of 
thinking at the wheel. They hiid 
become adept at living out of suit¬ 
cases. Ernie normally ow'ned only 
one suit, a sport jacket and an odd 
pair of trousers. I le always wore ten- 
ccni white cotton socks, and owned 
no more than three neckties at a 
lime, ferry, too, had a simplified 
wartlrohe -- - tw'o tailored suits and 
half a rlo/.en blouses of varying de¬ 
grees of dressine.ss. Their other wants 
w'ere etpially simple. Neither ate 
much; for Ernie a meal w'asmorc of 
a routine necc.s.siiy than a pleas¬ 
ure to be anticipated and savored. 

THE summer oT 1931$ the Wash: 
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Now..Choose your '51 Hudson ^ 



3 rugged series starring the new 

pytC£Mm/i custom 


with a host of Luxu 


From the lower prued Pacemaker Custom 
to the fabulous Hudson Hornet every 
Hudson brings you streamlined t^kyliner 
Styling—and all the advantages of 
Hudson’s *’step-down” design 

You get the most room in any c<ir 
the lowest center of gravity ft>r the 
world’s best and safest ride 

Four great engines power the Hudsons 
for ’51 every one pctckcKf %vith satin 
smooth, high compression power every 
one budt to outlast and out-rut form any 
engine in its class 

How about visiting your Hudson dealer 
and making your choice 


ry Refinements 
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New Skyliner Styling it Herat 


Here in this roomy Patemaker * 
('ustom Sedan is rich new gray 
Hudson—weav< cord upholstery 
with red and brown stripes and 
leather gram Dura-fab tnm that 
defies hard use New instrument 
panels with high visibility dials 
clustered where you see th^ 
most easily! ^ 








■ tour the drought-ravaged Dakotas. 
Reluctantly he dropped Jerry off in 
Minnesota at her mother’s, and 
spent ten lonesome days roaming 
that scorched and desolate area. 
From Kimhnli. S.D., he wrote Jerry: 


“I’m sure glad you didn’t come — 
tw'o days of terrific heal, then this 
afternoon a ck)udl>iirst, and tonight 
this dreary place. 'Vhe road ahead is 
impassable with mud. Today's rain 
■ was the first here in five and a half 
Weeks, but it was only almut 30 
. miles wide, and too late to do 
much good. 1 really got lonesome 
~ today.’’ 

In spile of the discomforts and 
the loneliness, he flid a niagnificent 
job. He started the scries wiih a 
disavowal of the dramatic: “A 
, drought is not a spectacular thing. 
Crops arc gone, b'armers are broke. 
The heat is terrific. The whole thing 
- is awful. .\ntl yet I feel sure that a 
citV'bred man, who had heard alioiit 
the drought and who came our to 
see rhe devastation, would be disap- 
.. pointed. People ilon’l gasp for wa- 
ter. Hoases dtm’l catch lire. Cattle 
' aren’t dead on the road, b'armcrs 
don’t strike a pose and hang their 
. heads in despair. .\ drought isn't like 
that. A drought never definitely 
passes a crisis, A farmer never knows 
'’just what day or even in what week 
he was ruined.” 

TTiis brief inTer\'al was the first 
J time Jerry and Frnie had been sep- 
i -arated. TTic follow'ing year, however 
ti -— *937'— when Ernie went to 
..Alaska, he rcluctandy left Jerry 


fecTithd Ijecaiisc of the 

rigors of the trip. He was gone about 

four months. 

What w'cni amiss with Jerry dur¬ 
ing this time is not likely ever to be 
known. Psychologists who .sought 
later to explore her mind were un¬ 
able to isolate a specific origin of her 
trouble. Perhaps some forgotten in¬ 
cident of earlier days bedeviled her 
.suhc<jnscit)us. Pcrha\is it w'as some¬ 
thing in her relationship with F.rnie; 
during some of their years together 
theirs W'as a nonphysical union, due 
to a functional inadecjuacy on Ernie's 
part which w'as e^■entually redressed. 


('‘onceivably jerry was affected by 
an unreali/.ed jealousy of Ernie’s 
growing importance. In a way, she 
had lor years been the dominant 
member of the hoiischoid, on w'hom 
lirnic Icanetl for comfort and morale; 
but now, in print at least, she was 
simply that anonymous “girl W'ho 
rides with me." 

\Vhat(wer the cause, something 
malevolent wus gnawing at her. And 
with Ernie gone, with their const.'int 
couiaci broken, she slijiped into 
prolracteil periotls {>f brooding. On 
the surface, to her friends, she 
u.siiaily seemed much the same old 
jerry, bright and full of a fey w'it. 
Ihit sinister moods drove her. for 
forgetfulness, to private drinking 
and to the use of sedatives. It was 
during the inonths-long separation 
of Ernie’s Alaskan trip that this 
melancholia first reached serious 
proportions. 

When Ernie got back to Seattle 
in August, how'cver, he found Jerry 





were high.*' 

krnie had begun work as a roving 
columnist at a salary of $ioo a week. 
This had now been raised to $150, 
for the column had become increas¬ 
ingly successful. When it had been 
running about two and a half years 
we began to consider syndicating it 
to papers outside the Scripjw-I Inw¬ 
ard chain. 

Krnie wrote me; “Syndicating the 
thing scares the hell out of me. Wliai 
frightens me worst is that if it sliould 
go over and get to running in a lot 
of papers, then a fellow wr)uhl feel 
like he couldn’t (]uit if he waiiK'd to 
(or I’m afraid I coiililn't), and that’s 
always been part of mv happiness on 
the job tlie iinlepentlence to i]uit 
anv time 1 fell like it.’’ 

In the enil. howeser, he reluc- 






vet. it will take many days to 
her back to normal. 

“Today when she began to make ., 
sense again, she said she is ready, 
even eager, at last to go into a hos- i 
piial or asylum or anywhere. Since ' 
she is at Jast willing, I think it im- ‘ 
pc rati ve that she have something 
done w'ith her.” 

But Jerry unexpectedly made, 
such a rapid recovery that hospi- 
lali/ation became unnecessary. Er¬ 
nie drot'c with her to Kev West, 
and remained in that warm and 
restful place for nearly a month. 

AiersT 21, iQ^f), w'hcn the 
pact between (h-rmany and Russia 
was announced, I was on the way to 
I'ranee for a vacation. Ernie wTotc 
me that he lelt the crisis meant war 


lantlv agreed to syndication. 

Si ■PTr-.MBKK I'‘rnie look oil' 
for a diree-monlh swing around 
South .\nierica hy air. |erry ac¬ 
companied him. hill on the last lap 
of the inp Frnie stopped niTal the 
famous penal colony at DeN il's Is¬ 
land, leaving lerry to fly on home- 
w’ard alone. On his return to Miami, 
Ernie wrote me: “I arrived from 
Ikaiti Sunday evening. I thought it 
was strange jerry wasn’t at the air- 
jxirt to meet me. When 1 got to the 
hold she was in a pitiful slate. .She 
hardy knew me and could only 
speak a little. She must ha\’e lost at 
Icas^i: 15 pounds. I ilon’l know how' 
long .she had been drinking, or with¬ 
out food. But tw'o days have jxissed 


“not a w'ar to eiul war, but a war 
to end everything.” Then he added 
facetiouslv. “If w'ar breaks out vou 
better stav over there, and Jerrv and 
I will come ovit and join you, and 
we’ll iK'Come famous war corre¬ 
spondents. You can go to the front 
and be a hero and I will w'ritc 
‘homey stiiir from \^'ales or Den-' 
mark." 

'I'hrce months .ificr the war had . 
siartetl. he wroie me: “I hope the ' 


olbce won't even suggest that I do , 
any military columns. If there is one 
thing in tliis world 1 detest, it is . 
writing al)oiii the .Xrmy. ” 

Ernie’s hcalih w'as always some- 
w'hat frail. I le was subject to heavy 
colds, upset stomach and exhalation 
from tension. Early in 1940, as,Ke; 




in 

;■ Memphis. The icsts showed low 
blood pressure, anemia and nervous 
stomaeh spasms. 

Ernie told his friend h’d Shafl'er, 
editor of the Scripps-Hovvard Trib' 
une in Albiujiierque: “1 still have 
•’"'to force my food down. I ihink, if I 
must be a seJf-analyst, that the war 
has considerable to do with my slow 
picking up. I've been so saturated 
with horror and despondency (jver 
it that I couldn’t see much point in 
living. I feci I'm (Mil/ good for alxaii 
i another year of column-writing any¬ 
how. Jerry and 1 llirive on the travel¬ 
ing, but the piessure of looo words 
a day is becoming increasingly a 
Sjx:cter.'’ 

A few months later I’-rnic wrote: 




ffiess forced him iritb a clinic 


“Well, sir, we're atmnna build a 
hou«c. In Santa IV. It's fcKilish :ind 
an utter liixiirv. and yet I feel it is 
gravely imjnirtant for us. Soinelum 
this past summer lias sort of curdled 
' our comjianionship, and )erry, des¬ 
perate within herself since the day 
she was born, has seemed to become 
. more .so. The only fxissiblc peace for 
her, even though it may 1 h* only 
temporary, is a new interest and 
then an opfxirtimity for solitude out 
there. 

“I am terribly afraid of our future 
as we’re going now. I’ve lK*en ready 
to quit, but wc both realize that 
we’re in a trap and 1 can't (|uit - 
. actual responsibilities for other 
people’s welfare upwards of S2000 a 
■year, responsibilities to ourselves 
worst of all the knowledge t hat 


would throw us into a more helpless 
despcind than we’re in now.’’ Instead 
of Santa Fc, however, they finallv 


chose Albutiiierquc, where Firnic 
arranged to build “a magniheent 
three-room castle.” 


A few weeks later he wrote, ‘Tm 
going to London. Just tossed it oif 
as a mild projxisal to f\'ac the other 
night, and damn near fell out of my 
chair when he said sure, go ahead. 
l''\p(’cled a lot o| red tape and op¬ 
position, but both the Stale I')cpart- 
ment and i^ritisii Embassy seem 
delighted and are doing everything 
for me. lerry is badly miset. but is 
trying hard, as she would, to be 
brave and indi/ferent alxmt it.” 


'I hey went to Washington lor a 
final \i.sil. ’fhen Jerry, wlio was to 
stay with the Shall'ers in .\Uni- 
quercjue until the little house was 
finished, sadly accompanied Ernie 
to N'ew \’ork and .saw him off. I Je 
.sailed on the h'xr/cr on a dark, raw 
allenuxin, No\ ember ib, 

Se\en davs out b'.rnie wrote 


Jeiry: “I ha> e had a couple <»f nights 
ol homesickness for vou. once when 


1 thought 1 iust couldn't stand it. 1 
know you won't have any trouble 
getting the house fixed up. and 
darling, don’t pinch your pennies on 
it. Cict anything and everything you 
want.” 


Ernie arrived in Iwleagucred Ixin- 
don on the night of I^cember 9, 
1940. lie checked in at the United 
Press, and then went to the Savoy 
Hotel where, as he wrote Jerry, he 
paid 23 shillings a day for his room 




In the finest clubs, hotels and homes, 

— wherever men of discriminating taste 
meet in congenial companionship,— 
there, you'll find Imperial. 
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a flossy hotel, but it is the center of way objects take shape at dawn. It 
,*y’things, and about 20 American news- was like a picture of some miraculous 




v .papermcn are here.” 

The columns from England were 
, well received from the start, but he 
'• worried about them. “It has been 
very quiet .since 1 came,” he wrote 


figure that appears before peace- 
hungry soldiers on a battlefield.” 

E.rnie concluded his long wire¬ 
lessed report on the experience: 
“Eater on 1 borrowed a tin hat and 


■; Jerry. “'ITiere wasn’t a plane over went out among the fires. 'I’liat was 
f-^tbe first two.nights." .And in a letter exciting too, but the thing I shall 

to me two weeks later, he said: “1 alwavs remember is the monstrous 

.“1 1 < 


haven’t been able to gel emotional 
' about anything I’ve seen - for that 
; reason 1 fear the columjis are dull. 
.' So far I haven’t been in any clanger 
.at all.” 

* ©Suddenly itwasdilh. rent.d’wenty 
days after Ernie’s arrival, there oc- 
i cqrred the furious lire-bombing of 
^ Sunday, IX’cember zq, 1940. I’.rnie 
.j.'was spending the exening at the 
apartmentofa friend.'and he watched 
' the attack from his high balcony. 

. which gave a wide view of the burn- 
.ing city. “As we stepped out c^nto 
. the balcony a vast inner excitement 
£rame over all of us — an excitement 


loveliness of that one single view of 
I^>ndon on a holiday night — I^m- 
don stab.bed with great fires, shaken 
by explosions, its dark regions along 
the Thames sparkling with the pin 
CXHiits of while-hot bombs, all of it 
roofed over with a ceiling of pink 
that held bursting shells. ball(X)ns, 
flares, and the grind of vicious en¬ 
gines. And in yourself the excite¬ 
ment and antieijiation and wonder 
in your soul that this could be hap¬ 
pening at ail. 

“d'hese ihifigsall went together to 
make the most hateful, most beauti¬ 
ful single scene 1 have ever known.” 

Time called it “one of the most 


; .that had neither fear nor horror in 
- it because it was kk) full of a^^■e. A'ou 
have all .seen big fires, but I doubt 
if you have ever seen the whole 
■horizon of a city lined with great 
ifires. There was something inspiring 
' in the savagery of it.” 

As they watched, they perceived, 
.C through the flame and smoke, the 
,’gigantic dome and spires of St. 
vPaul’s Cathedral, and saw that, 
^^jthough surrounded by fire, it had 
I'^^remained unscathed. “It siockI there 
Its enormous proportions — grow- 


vi\-id, sorrowful dispatches of the 
war.” ,'\nd *5000 miles away, in the 
little new house in Albuc]uerque, 
jerry wrote a friend: “1 think F.rnic’s 
column about the burning of Lon¬ 
don is the most terrible and beauti¬ 
ful I have ever read.” 

In his dispatches h'rnie tried to 
tell his readers in America just how 
the English were managing in this 
troubled and |x:rilous lime — how 
life went on in the blackout, in the 
shelters, in the anti-aircraft gun pits. 
He sjxmt night after night in the 



bases;-went to Edmba'rgn and Glas¬ 
gow; inspected the Channel de¬ 
fenses; visited farms, fishermen and 
shipyard workers: and reported on 
such iiukistrial centers as Birming¬ 
ham and the horrors of blitzed 
Coventry. 

His approach, as he wrote me, was 
to retain ‘‘the same old liasis the 
column has always been written on. 
of making people at home see what 
1 sec." It was not always easy. "I 
seem to he sufl’ering more than ever 
from timidity and an inferiority 
complex,” he wrote leny. “It’s just 
a horror for me to go out and talk to 
people. I feel like I’m eonspiciimis 
and Ignorant and have reache<l 40 
years ol<l with so little knowleilge I 
can’t even hold a conversation with 




of it. She says she’s ntvcf gqlttg^ 
leave it, and 1 think .she’s a lit 
more than half serious.” 

But Ernie’s home-coming was 
happy, ferry had become incrca^’i 
ingly morose and eccentric and, as^ 
Ernie put it in a letter to Ro.samond 
Croodmiin. an old friend of Jerry’s j 
in Washington, “certain illnesses in , 
the family have made my vacation 
a farce.” He was more explicit to hts 
college rcKimmate, Paige Cavanaughi 
“Cieraldine was drunk the afternoon 
I got home. From there she went on 
<lown. ^^’e^t completely screwball. 
One night she tried the gas. Had to 
have a doctor. F'eel just great .start¬ 
ing another solitl year of work. If a 
mouse scpicaks I’ll jump clear out of 
mv skin and riiihl tuit the window.” 


20-year-olds." 

Such self-flagellation was ill limcil 
for Ernie’s copy was rolling u|> a 
tremendous following. Roy Howard 
sent him this message: “’t'fnir stulf 
not only greatest your career hut 
most illuminating human and ap¬ 
pealing dcscripti\e matter printed 
America since outbreak battle Brit¬ 
ain. Scripps-Howard is and Britain 
should be proud of job you doing." 

FEW \vei;ks later F.rnic retnrneil 
to Albuquerque and Jerry and the 
new cottage. Tlicre was an Ho-milc 
view from the living room and Jerry, 
\Yho had Ix'cn lukewarm alxnii the 
house, had fallen in love with it 
during the. process of decorating and 
furnishing. “It’s no bigger than your 
. thumb,” Ernie wrote me, ‘‘but Jerry 


1 le finall) drove lerry to a Denver 
hiisjiiia! for an elalxiratc examina-, 
lion. “.She’s haling it fcrociou.s]y,” 
he wrolr the Shaffers, “and is in 
quite a jxetty slate." .\nd in a few 
tiays he wrote me: “I'he clinical, 
tests all .shr>w that »here’s nothing 
the matter with her physically. The 
doctor savs fand 1 agree) that it- 
would he futile and |x>s.sihly dan-,, 
gerous to put her in the hands of a 
psvchoanalysl. It's got to come of'; 
her own desires and will, and I don’t!; 
know whether it's loo late or not.’V 
Jerry leli the haspifal after 
tiays, her health and spirits appaf-V 
cnlly recoveretl, and insi.sied on fly-v 
ing home to ,'\lbuqucr(]ue wUHti': 
Ernie, alone and dismal, relnctantly;: 
resumed his travels. ' 

He set out on a tour of .Canadian v 

• . - 




jei^^ miiiion times,and there is sitri^ no 


land he hnally wrote Lia Shaffer 
from Ottawa, asking her to sec if 
Jerry was all right. “I’ve only heard 
from her about three times since 1 
left there [five weeks earlier]. When 
1 do hear, her letters don’t say any¬ 
thing. So I don’t know what to 
.think.” 

That letter, written on a Tluirs- 
'day*'saved Jerry’s life. On the fol- 
. lowing Sunday night, having re- 
'ccived the letter, the Shaffers went 
. to call on Jcrr\'. At first she wouldn’t 
ict them in the dt)or, but finally she 
relented. Liz. seeing that Jerry was 
not at all herself, insisted on staying 
all night. About in the morning 
some unusual soumls woke her. She 
w'ent to Jerry’s rcKun anti found her 
hemorrhaging severely from the 
mouth. An unsuspected ulcer had 
eaten into a blood vessel. 

Krnie, who meanwhile had gone 
on to Ednionlon. flew home imine- 
.diately. “Jerry is out of danger 
now,” he wrote his father a few days 
later, “but I don't want to leave 
until she has completely recovered, 
so I have droj>pc(l the columns in- 
.definitely.” 

And shortly afterward he wrote 
Dcac Parker and me: “I’ve either 
got to take a three-month leave of 
ah.scnce or quit my job. Whichever 
.1 do is up to you. It isn’t fair to ask 
for that much leave on a continuing 
thing such as a column, so. I will 
ijwritc this letter on the basis of resig- 
Vnation. This decision is no flash 
•judgment nor dramatic gesture — 


alternative. 

“If I am to leave Scripps-Howard 
after 17 years of mighty fine associa¬ 
tion, I think it is only fair to give 
you the whole story, as much as 1 
hate to. 

“For more than ten years Jerry 
has Ix'cn a psyehopalhic case. In the 
past few months it has reached an 
acute stage. She is a dual personality, 
you might say a triple personality — 
one side of utter charm and captiva¬ 
tion fi)r pt'ople she cares nothing 
about: one side of cruelty and dis¬ 
honesty tfjward the few jicoplc she 
does care about; and another side of 
almost insane melancholy and futil¬ 
ity and cynicism when she is alone, 
winch is her true personality. She is 
a Jekyll and Hyde, and so adept at 
deceplix'eness that only a few people 
('lorlunalely for me, her brother and 
sister are among them) know her 
stale. .She frei|nenlly gets to wallow¬ 
ing in boredom and melancholy and 
ho|X‘lcssness, and that leads her to 
progress from normal drinking to 
colossal drinking. She has been much 
worse since I returned from Eng¬ 
land. Sometimes she is so thoroughly 
normal and fine that cveti J, after 
hundreds ol' such exjxTiences, think 
to mvself, niv CIckI, I mitsl have 
been wrong, and it wv// never hap¬ 
pen again, just as she vows. She came 
out of the Denver hospital that way, 
thoroughly confident of herself, and 
assuring us that she was on a high¬ 
road to recoverv. Yet wc found out 
later that .she started .secretly drink- 
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A man in his time plays many parts.. .*’ 
and often holds many jobs. A 
banker, though his work may take him 
many places, tends to stay a banker. 
He does so because his job is the kind 
that grows more interesting and 
more responsible with the years. 
As a junior he learns his communities 
... as a teller he serves them well... 

as an accountant he wins their 
confidence . . . and, as yo»r Commerce 
Manager, you can call on him to 
apply the sum of his professional 
experience on your behalf. 
He knows people's needs. He is 
schooled in practical finance. 
His life has value and direaion. 


The Canadian Bank 
of Commerce 
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Jbiospital. 


and when she was brought home. 


/*Hcf sister Po flew down from 
.Denver to help me thresh out a 
■ course of some kind. And wc decided 
that the only step left to try was to 
put her in a high-class private sani¬ 
tarium for six months. We put it up 
to her, and in that dogmatic, auto¬ 
cratic way-of hers, she simply re¬ 
fused to go, 

“I would be a sfmovabitch to leave 
her now in the state she is in, and I 
have been so shattered by the awful 
-strain of carrying on all summer, 
with this nightmare weighing me 
down, that 1 honestly beliexe I could 
not write a coherent ct)lunin within 
two months. 

“I still hoj)c that something can 
be worked out to allow me to con¬ 
tinue W’ith ScrippS'l loward someday 
when the storm is over. If my j)n- 
vaie life could Ix’ on a jir)rmal basis, 
1 love what Tve been doing, and be¬ 
lieve I’ve done il well, and can't 
rcallv picture mvself doing anvthing 
else.’’ 

Deac Parker replied, directing 
Ernie to take a three-month lca\e 
with full pay: “During that time I 
'do not want you even to think of t he 
newspaj^r job. As an investment in 
you, carefully and coldly considered, 
this order is plain gocxl business. 
Hence, consider it a ukase.” But 
- Ernie insisted that his salary be 
.Stopped. 

Jerry spent almost six weeks at 
St. Joseph’s Haspital in Albuquercjiie 
and quickly became great friends 
with the Catholic sisters there. Un- 


Ernie wrote us she looked fine and 
was progressing. “It is too early fo 
tell whether she can solve her ow'n 
terrific problem or not — wc prob¬ 
ably Nvon’t know that for many 
months." But in any case, he felt 
nothing was to be gained by ex¬ 
tending his leave of absence much 
longer. 

I le hail planned, when he resumed 
work, t() make a ihrec-month tour 
of the Orient. The )apancse attack 
at Pearl J-Iarlxir made such a trip out 
of the cjiiestion, and Ernie decided 
on C^ilifornia. where invasion scares 
were rife, as the best place to resume 
the column. 

I le set out doggedly in search of 
material, and the resultant columns 
were written on a light note. But 
from Palm .Springs, Otlif., he wrote 
the Shalfers not long after Christ¬ 
mas: “j'vc been in a constant almost 
desperate depression ever since leav¬ 
ing Alhuqiiercjue. Il is humanly im- 
jxwsihlc for me to carr)' on much 
longer under the present setup; it’s 
all too jiointless, either from jerry's 
standpoint or mine; I'm Kx) tles- 
pcrately lonesome to continue: I feel 
sure that Jerry’s recovery plans do 
not include ever traveling with me 
again; whatever an'cctionds left be¬ 
tween us only comes in hursts of 
sentimentalism about old times. 1 
hear she’s drinking again and she has 
not written me in three weeks; my 
presence there doesn’t help even if 
1 were to settle there. What would 
you do.^” 


ness, he wrote Jerry, omitting the 
usual salutation “Darling.” “Jerry: 
1 have waited and waited, but the 
letters you said were on the way 
never came. It has now been more 
than three weeks since I’ve liad a 
letter from you. 1 can’t attempt any 
longer to know what you really want 
from life. We’ve done everything as 
you wished it done, and apparently 
all in vain. Yoirvc always sud you 
needed me in your background, but 
now obviously you no longer do. So 
I'm ready to call the whole thing off 
if you arc. Maybe a drastic change 
or a fresh start would give you 
strength and interest. 1 know vou 
are lonely, but so am I, often des¬ 
perately so. 

“1 supjx)sc neither of us could 
likely form a new companionship. 
I'or physical reasons alone a new one 
is forever denied me. Ihit our old 
companimi.ship is gone -■ revixeil 
onlv in our thoughts. Aetuallv we 
have ctMitributed nothing to each 
other in two years, 'riiere must be 
some solution soon for iiolh of us. or 
we’ll both collapse completely. Phis 
is written with a heartbreak.” 

This letter cros.sed one from lerry, 
in answer to which he wrote: “Dar¬ 
ling — Well, that's irtmy. .\t the 
lime I was writing you a letter call¬ 
ing it all oil, you were writing me 
calling it all on. 1 don't know what 
to say, darling, ! really don’t. Nat¬ 
urally I’m moved deeply by your 
letter. And yet, if you’ve pulled 
yourself out of the quagmire through 
Vuur want for a child of ours^ I am 


icnriui over rnc 

your recovery on. For it seems un-'^ 
fair to a child to be bttrn of parents^ 
our age; we’re both a little neurotic ' 
by now; and lastly, 1 can't give you a' 
child, as you know. 1 haven’t been 
lying when I’ve told you that the 
power of .sex had gone from me. 

‘i'or some six weeks I’ve been go¬ 
ing to the doctors in the faint hojjc 
of repairing myself. 'I’hc treatments 
have been agoni/.ing and cruel. I 
doubt that 1 have the courage to 
continue them much longer. And 
there seems little hope that they’ll 
he .succes.sful anyway.” 

It iiirned out that Jerry was in no 
condition to face problems. From 
San Diego a few days later Krnic 
wrote Cavanaugh: “Speaking of Al- 
biK|uerc|Ue, our fears were juslihed. 
Jerry has been put under opiates for 
three days. Nurses around the clock 
again. Just went clear to [H)l again in 
the last couple of weeks. Fooling 
e\ crylTody in the daytime and drink¬ 
ing all night apparently.” 

When he got i<» .Mhuquerque he 
nn<l jerry coukl come \o no deci¬ 
sions, and in a few days he had to 
move along. His problems still roiled 
his brain as he drove, through a hail¬ 
storm, to .\marillo, Texas. There, 
finalIv. he tlecided he could not go 
on. I ie made the decision and at once 
telephoned Washington that he had* 
reached the end of his rope and. 
must drop the column. He w'as urged 
to go Ixick to .Mbuquerque and try 
to relax for a while before making 
any final decisions. The next day he 
drove 30P miles Ixick home. 





WAS a step that Ernie and 
pferry at once passionately regretted, 
d^th of them had been distraught to 
breaking point the night before, 
^^cn they made the decision. It was 
perry who, out of the depths of self- 
^iticism, had*suggcsted ilie divorce, 
^ter Ernie had abandoned the idea 
lack of courage.” But it had 
much in his mind for weeks. 

“We finally decided on the di- 
^^rce as an cxperiincni,” he wrote, 
fen the gamble that it might sliock 
into a realization that she had to 
|Hfec life like other people. The di- 
»Orce was based on the premise that, 
^jerry would now get to work and 
Hjure herself, we could sometlay be 
l^emarried. It is the first time she has 
^ver been put in a pxjsiiioii where 
I^C'il have to work, and work like 
^11, to get what she wants — which 
^ me. I don’t know whether she can 
i^l^ke the grade or not. If she can 
l^gain herself within a year or so, 
liye’U likely be remarried, if she can't 
^heh we'll take her to a sanitarium.” 
f 1 After the decree was granted Jerry 
ij^ked to go away, but was not up 
^ ft. 'So the two of them, no longer 
|pttan and wife, stayed in the little 
I^KOUse for two weeks or so, to the 
^zzlemcnt of the neighbors. That 
^6rst night some friends came over 
dinner, and on the surface it was 
l^tnast as if nothing had occurred. 
Ernie said, “Is there a draft on 
d^r.^ Hey. what am I .saying 
&ifiar*'lOT'nowJ'’ . , 



50-50 their^savings, represent^ by 
securities valued at $22,625. .Mso, he* 


deposited $2600 with a bank, to be 
paid out to Jerry at $35 a week. 

'Fhc Washington office persuaded 
him to come East, and he wrote 


Jerry before leaving: “My darling — 
My heart is breaking, too, but I feel 
it is only a matter of time until we 
arc together again — ■ and that time, 
really happy. As long as there is the 
slightest hope, there is no other 
woman in the w'orld for me. Wc are 


t(K) intimately woven together to 
.separate ourselves, really. .\nd you 
can do what you have to do, I know 
you can. Instead of this Ixiing a 
hopeless day for you, let’s let it be 
our first ho(x:ful day in years. For 
now, for the first lime, you really 
have a goal to fight and work for.” 

S(XMi after this 1 w'as in .Mbiiquer- 
que and went to see Jerry. I had not 
.seen her in two years, and it seemed 
to me that she had aged a decade. 
She was haggard, terribly tense, and 
given to tears - - though she tried to 
|>ul up a front. Krnie hail hojied that 
my vi.sit would do her gcK)d, but she 
W'as unduly excited when 1 arrived 
and seemal to grow more .so. 

After talking with me by tele¬ 
phone Ernie decided finally that he 
must act. He got Po to come to Al¬ 
buquerque, and with the help of 
sedatives she ami Dr. Omnor took 
Jerry by train to the Wtxxlcroft 
sanitarium at Pueblo, Colo. Ernie 
wrote C!)avanaugh: “It should have 
been done long ago, but I never 
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The Voice on the Bound>track fadttd. 

A man’s dee]) voire rul in and aske^ Hj 
‘*It> there a doctor in the theatre? 
there is. will he please come to the'T’ 
manager’s office right away?” j, 

A young man arose in the semi* i 
darkness and edged his way toward ‘ 
the aisle. 

Hart Fisher watched him go. His' 
Avife whispered. “Wasn’t that young 
Alfred Htirnes?” 

Bart nodded. The voices returned 
to the screen, and the audience settled 
hack. 

It was a good int>vie. hut Bart avus 
thinking of Alfred Barnes, and won¬ 
dering A\hut emergency hud called 
him. It was lucky that young Doctor 
Barnes was then; . . . 

And yet it A\ns something more 
than “luck” that had let the boy 
realize his anihitions to be a physi¬ 
cian. Burl recalled hoAv seriously the 
lad had spoken of his “career in medi¬ 
cine” the hr-t time he slojiped at the 
Barnes* lionie to talk about insurance. 
The hoA was only abctul fourteen 
then, and his father was amused — 
and proud ! And he had the foresight 
to back lip the boy’s plans A\itli a 
NeAv \ork Life policy, just in case ... 

In the ha If-darkness of the theatre. 
Burl decided that il aaus a wonderful 
example of life insurance at work ... 
of a father helping his son attain his 
anihitions ... of one generation help¬ 
ing the next to do a little belter 
in life . . . 

The theatre lights greiv bright. As 
Bart turned to his wife, she said, 
“How did you like the story?” 

“I really wasn’t paying much atten¬ 
tion. I've iieeii enjoying another one.” 
Tlieii he added “Even hod a small- 
part in il myself!” 
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Terry. The first commitment is for' 

six months. She should stay there a 

* 

ytar. As for me. I’m lower than all 
your gloom periods put together, 
and I abhor the thought of starting 
to work again.” 

Nevertheless, he decided to return 
to England, 'fhe draft board gave 
him permission to leave for six 
months — he had already passed his 
physical examination, to everyone’s 
amazement --and he now busied 
himself with inoculations, creden¬ 
tials, etiuipmeni ami let ter-writing. 

\ forlorn letter from Icrry pleatled 
to be taken away from the sani¬ 
tarium and for them to be remar¬ 
ried. Ernie wrote her: “As (or our 
remarriage, darling, that too will 
have to wait, f I'his all soinuls so cold 
w'hen 1 write it.) 1, like you. woultl 
like to do it right mm, but 1 won't. 
I can sense that what you want 
alK)ve all else is a complete return 
to status (]uo. But that iaile<l t(M) 
many times. When we remarry we 
have to know that you are your old 
self again. Whether you believe it or 
not, you are the tmly thing in the 
worltl that I care for. I'm coming 
back (permanently I mean) when 
there can be no doubt a (tout fuir 
future, and not until then.” 

N' JiiNi: ic), IQ 42 , r*>nie landed 
at Shitnnon Airfx>rt. 'I’liere lay ahead 
half a year of recurrent homesick- 
nt\ss aiid''deprc.ssion ami illness before 
he was to find, in Africa, a tonic that 
would lift him out of his unhap}ty 
. preoccupation with his personal hell. 


launched on July i6 — just three'^<' 
months after it had been dropped — '"• 
and in his tours of tlic training camps'-'-^ 
in Britain Ernie ^s'as discovering j 
that he and the American soldier 
W'ere simpdtico. 

When he had been iit England a 
few months, he was astonished to gel 
a cable from ferry .saying that she 
was in Albuquerque and well and 
happy and going to school. No men¬ 
tion of when she had left the sani¬ 
tarium. I'sing all her resources of 
charm and wile, she had prevailed 
on Po to authorize her release; and 
since the house hail been rented die 
was li\ing in a collage on the 
grounds of St. loscph’s Hospital. 

.\ few (lays lK*fore the .\frican in¬ 
vasion. I'.rnie wrote )ciTv:“Ii maybe 
that you won’t hear from me for 
quite a while, but don’t be worried 
ii you don’t,” .\nd shortly afterward 
the I'micd Press .uivi.sal me laconi¬ 
cally from Ijindon: “Pyle front- 
warded.” 

Ernie was on his way to war, but 
almost as a tourist, a dilettante. He 
still meant to lake a kxtk at .\frica 
and then lly on to the Ear East, 
('crtainly he had no thought of be¬ 
coming a lk)swcll to the iiitantry. 

fust i\N'o weeks alter the invasion 
of .\frica the big British transport ‘ 
which carrietl a group of * 
corres|X)ndents. arrived at Mcrs-cl- 
Kehir in .Mgeria. Ernie emerged 
down the gangplank, lugging a bar¬ 
racks bag. Ix-droll, musette bag, gas 
mask, helmet, canteen and type¬ 
writer. Gault MacCiowan remefn- 








still m 

sctqus iniiis uniform with its “C” 
for correspondent — arm band. 


' tied into a tempbrary stalemate; nc 
flew down to a desert air base called 


Tv^ Ernie settled down at the CJrand 
iHotcl in Oran, wrote a scries about 
sea trip, and then devoted hini- 


^If to talking with, and writing 
vS^bout, the troops who had made the 
ritiriginal lamHngs and t he hospital out- 

tKat Ku/l mrpil tor llif 


|fits that had cared for ihc wounded. 
.•'■^‘Thesc first columns are confused 
J^nd inadcc]ualc,'’ he w rou* me. hut 
;^o us at home they were exciting, 
tr His mcKxl remained hleak. On 


the “Garden of Allah,” at Biskra* 
from which our heavy bombers were 
plastering I’unisia. He had been 
there scarcely three hours when ( jcr' 
man planes iKimhed the airdrome 
and he learned how hospitable a slit 
trench coultl be. And it was not long 
before he saw the dcatl pilot of a re¬ 
turning Fortress hamleil by his com¬ 
rades, liead downward, from his 
plane. 

I'he contact with Iximher crews 


f,Thanksgiving Hay he wrote Jerry: 

wish we could tio by proxy 
i.wbat wc'vc Iwih thought alxiut. 
}^t wouldn’t bring me home anv 
^quicker, hut somehow I’d feel hap- 
.‘pier about things." 'Fhe iilea of a 
^jipmarriagc in absentia became in- 
.^feasingly engrossing, and he asked 
Judge Advocate (jeneral of the 
^Sircond Corjis to draw up a legal in- 
^fument appointing hxl Shaffer to 
|«rvc as Ernie's proxy in a wedding 
^eremonv. Ernie sent it (jff to Sister 
^| 4 argaret Jane at St. Joseph’s, asking 


ijtcr to present his “juoposal” to 
i|erry when licr condition seemed to 
'.{irarrant tlie step. 

f 

I^Crnie was now on the threshold 
^ ■'thc great fame which was to cn- 
him. He was 42, a frail-looking 
of a man, haggard from recur- 
illness and the tragedy of Jerry, 
perils he had experienced in 
^P^dofl had had an impersonal qual- 
OTjRi^Nbw he was to sec, and live* war 
law. 


li\ing at close grips with sudden 
death began to lift him out of him¬ 
self. 'I'lie column came more easily. 
'I'herc was one particularly notable 
piece about a bfjmhcr, the Thundcr- 
binU that wus (wcriJue from a raid on 
’l’ri|'>oli aiul was alxiut to be wrilleii 
off as missing: "And then an electric 
tiling happened. I'ar off in the dusk 
a red flare shot into the sky. It made 
an arc against the ilark background 
of the mountains ami fell to the 
earth. Then \vc saw' the plane •• - just 
a tiny black speck. It seemed almost 
on the groumi, it was so low. aiul in 
the first glance we could sense that 
it was barely moving, barely staying 
in the air. Crippled and alone, two 
hours behind all the rest, it was 
dragging itself home. 1 am a layman, 
and no longer of the fraternity that 
flies, hut I can feel. .\nd at that 
moment 1 felt something close to 
human love for that faithful, bat¬ 
tered machine, that far tlark speck 
struggling toward us with such pa- 
, thctic sloxvness, AU of us stc^ TeoM* 
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yes... Lifo would rtTlainly be "up in 
the air" without steel pii>e. For pipe goes 
dec-p down into the earth to bring up oil, 
coal, gas and water. I’ipc heats your 
home, keeps your car fueled, lights towns 
and cities, moves planes, trains, trams and 
ships. In short, from the moment of birth, 
Sieol PijM* serve.s you every ilay, through 
all of your life. 

And the fact that this continuous .service 
is given wiihiuit attracting attention iS 
the greatest tribute that am be paid. 

GixkI Sted I*ii>e is rugged. All joints are 
tightly thread - locked or permanently' 
wehled (never merely soldered). Nails or 
stTews w'ill not [juncture it nor construc¬ 
tion accidents dent its heavy wall. For 
lifetime s;itisfaction and economy, insist,: 
on l*age*llerse> Steel rifx; for your home. ^ 
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}. yourself a go<Jd’ ni^slire of 
M Bright's famous wines . . . 
‘^i^ the summer sunshine danc- 
4^ sparkling ii:^^f!«|M>^,gl^s! 

tott see, growijg^<«j^gbj^ijieed 

,.v- “j* »“<* SO^^W^but 
ve all, grapes l iffd ^^irag^ours 
hours of sun sum> 

'day, in order good 

f. ■ ■ "'X-r 

the^mmer sun floods Bright's 
£S^|he Valley of the Niag- 
J^0&^g grapes absorb the 
6^J Jpergy. And 
^^0'^ery type of /fy 
.,grapes are grown -#^11 
iihOught hy Bright’s to iMJ" 


t# 


Ipdng ;tabic the finest 

sherry and poft ;'... : table wine and 
Vermouth Champagne and 

sparkling Bur^^^y. 

Buy some Brij^t's wines today. 
Try Bright's Manor St. Davids fine 
light white wine. Or Bright’s deli¬ 
cious Port "74”, or the golden, 
distinctive Bright’s Sherry "74”. 
And you’ll be delighted how little 
all Bright’s wines really cost! 

Are you entertaining tonight.^ 
Then tonight, in the snug comfort 
of your home while winter snarls 
outside, offer your friends a cheer¬ 
ing glass of summer sunlight! 


frights Wines 


Since 1874 


• a- nw—a /OMfMollfv ttorv, lOuinrated in /nO-eoltfr—wife fw Ou ^‘Tfu HW ifUtton IMIar OrajMi** 
, ' ' ut BrieWii Wisue lAmUed^ Mehtnt, Qvebee. 



there. With oiir nervous systems we 
seemed to jiull the plane toward us. 
I suspect a photograph would have 
shown us all leaning slightly to the 
left. Not one of us thought the plane 
would ever make the field, bur on it 




beginning. . 

Here in Tunisia he got his first and 
indelible knowledge of the dough- y 
foot’s lot — the cold, the fear, the i 
loneliness, the dreary sameness — \ 
and of the fortitude with which 


came — so slowly that it was cruel 
to watch. It reached the far end of 
the airdrome, still holding its pa¬ 
thetic little altitude. It skimmed 
over the toj)s of |xirked planes, and 
kept on. actually reaching out — it 
seemed to us - for the runwav. The 
wheels touched soitly. And as the 
plane rolletl down the runway the 
thousands of men around that \ast 


those unimaginable burdens were 
borne. He tried wholeheartedly to 
convev the truth of this iiglv exist- 
cncc to the |x*ople of America, and 
the soldiers who felt llicy w'cre for¬ 
gotten and that the wretched life 
they led w'as unappreciated saw that 
in him they had a champion. “My 
men always fought better when 
F'anie was aroiuul,” C^cneral Omar 


field suddenlv realized that thev 


Hradles’ said later. 


were weak and that they could hear 
their hearts [xuinding.” 

'rhe Thuuflerhird, its two |M)rt 
engines put out ol action by flak, 
had shot tlown si\ Nazi lighters, 
fought oil others, .md staggeretl 
home across the mountains with a 
picayune 2f) gallons of gasoline to 
spare. "That night Mrnie joined its 
2 ^-year-old pilot. Lieutenant john 
I.. CrtMikhite. ami others of the crew 
in a toast to “a damiu'd g(K>d air¬ 
plane!” 

Tanned and in unaccustomed good 
health, Lrnic Iclt the Ciartlen of 
Allah to visit a L-^8 lighter base, 
then made his way to an infantry 
command near 'Felx^ssii. And from 
there he movctl on to other outfits. 
Hi.s gift of fricmlliiiess made him 
welcome anywhere, and he got to he 
a familiar figure at command fx)sls 
ail along the front. The soldiers liked 
him* and it worked both ways. 


In lliose first few weeks he got to 
know e\erv general in 'I'unisia but 
spent most of his time with lesser 
officers and with enlisted men. An 
occasional letter or cable drifting 
down frt>m Algiers made it plain to 
him that the column was going like 
a lioiise afire. Malcolm Bingay 
w'roie in the IX’troit h'rcc Pirss that 
L'rnic was “doing the best job of war 
corrcsjw)iidcnce that has come out of 
this conflict.” led off a 

glowing article alxiiil him with: 
“CV)vcring the war in North Africa 
arc many score corres|x>ndents — 
and I'.rnie Pyle.” Newspapers were 
subscribing to the column, jerry was 
apiKircnily iloing well and preparing V 
to go to work, fi'rnie's world, so 
dismal a few weeks before, was burst- - 
ing out of the mists of confusion and 
indecision. 

Krnie did have one grievous set¬ 
back. Sister Margaret Jane wrofc 





md news 
pfjd had fmm Albuquerque for so 
be wrote Jerry, “and I’d 
all along that mavbc the deed 
^iad been done. I was so disapjx)intcd 
pj^jJjtnost felt like crying.” 
S;-’^;Presentlv a cable from jerrv an- 
jounced that she was working. She 
mad obtained a Civil Service ap- 
^^ntment as a clerk in the air force 
^pply office at Kin land Field, /M- 
Ibtiqiierque. And she was moving 
^ck into the lujiise. P'riiic wrote a 
^^icituiis and aneciionate Idler say- 
|ihg he was proud of her^ 

On March 12 he learned through 
^fhe United Pre ss Londo.’i oflice that 
ferry had finaiiy exercised the proxy. 
,He immediately cabled Jerry: “Just 
.received word marriage from Lon- 
.'don. So happy could busi. Love 
^oii.” *^rhe ceremony had occurreil 
March 10, during jerry’s lunch 
]|iour. He had been a marrie<l man 
^|S>r two days before he learned of it. 
v; “I cjin’l tell you how relieved and 
^jad I am,” he wrote her, “for I 
Kpow it means you are well and your 
old self again. One reason 1 wanted 
jidiis is that if anything should hap- 
|)en to me I wanted to go out that 
^ay ^— as we were. Now I feci some 
^liface with the world again; life was 
ipcompletc and purposeless before.” 

^^HROLGHOUT the .African cam- 
pgn E rnie continued to .spend 
^lipuch of his time at the front with 
jpe infantry. “I love the infantry 
jpl^use they arc the underdogs,” he 
PliSjUs ih.his column. “They are the 


‘ tio eSrnfeiri^ ^ 'tney evtcn 
learn to live without the necessities. 
And in the end they arc the guys 
that w'ars can’t be won without.’* 

As John Steinbeck later wrote: 
“There are really two wars and they 
haven’t much to do with each other. 
There is ihe war of maps and logis¬ 
tics, of campaigns, of ballistics, ar¬ 
mies, divisions and regiments — and 
that is General Marshall’s war. Then 
there is the war of homesick, weary, 
funny, violent, common men, who 
wash their socks in their helmets, 
complain alxnii the fcKxl, v\'histle at 
Arab girls, or any girls f(jr that mat¬ 
ter,* and lug themselves through as 
diriy a hiesinessas the world has ever 
seen and do It with humor and dig¬ 
nity and courage - and that is 
I\rnie Pvle's war. 1 le knows it as well 
as an\one and writes about it heller 
than aiiNone.” 

“I’rnie was always cautioning 
others against taking loo many 
chances,” according to Don Wliitc- 
heatl ol the Associated Press, “hut 
then he liimself would go up and 
exjM)se himsell to all the dangers of 
the infantryman.” 

Hut when a bomber group he had 
known in England invited him to go 
along on a hazardous mission, he 
jxilitcly refused. “I don’t sec any 
sense in me going,” he said. “I’d be 
in the way, and if I got killed my 
death would have contributed noth¬ 
ing. I'm running chances just being 
here, without sticking my neck out 
and a.sking for it. I’m tc» old to be a 
licro.” As he told bis readers: 
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r expected tfidm ^ t^’^litelv con¬ 
temptuous, but their' attitucle was 
exactly the opposite. ‘Anybody who 
goes, when he doesn't have to, is a 
plain damn fool,’ one of them said.’* 

George Biddle, the artist, who 
met Ernie at a press camp near Al¬ 
giers. wrote in his book Artia At 
War: “This morning I did a drawing 
of Ernie Pyle. I only put into it, I 
am afraid, a small part of his rare 
personality. He seems Yankee to the 
core, though hailing from Indiana 
farm stock. Ascetic, gentle, whimsi¬ 
cal, shy. Frugal in his habits. Like so 
many Americans, his expression is 
fundamentally sad, yet full of len- 
derness. Of course a stublwrn thin¬ 
lipped individualist, and probably as 
hard as granite under his timid man¬ 
ner. He puts his whole life into his 
column: his shv love of human be- 
ings, his tenderness, and his hard, 
saltv, Indiana-farmcr humor.” 

Ernie’s “salty humor” and eye for 
the incongruous rarely failed him. 
While he was in Algiers, waiting to 
accompany the invasion which was 
Ixring prepared against Sicily, he 
wrote several cohiinns about the 
WACs. The W.AC officer who 
showed him through their barracks, 
“after careful yooh(X)ing and peck¬ 
ing ahead,” pointed out clotheslines 
filled with stockings and underwear. 
“You’re the first man who has ever 
tfeen this many pairs of WAG panties 
ett one time,” she told him. “Mad¬ 
am,” Ernie retorted, “due to the 
rigors of old age and the encroach- 


of WAC panties before. 

Before he left Africa, Ernie 
some 8o newspapers on his list, 
his revenue from United Feat 
had outstripped the $175 a we^i^ 
Scripps-Howard now paid him. 
letters were fx>uring in, even froii^t 
soldiers in .Africa. .And Henry Holi^ 
& Co. offcrc*d an advance of $5000’': 
against royalties on a book thai'' 
would simply be a collection of htt";/ 
African dispatches. 

THR Sicilian invasion. Ernie^. 
was assigned to the converted sea-'i" 
plane tender Hiscayne. Six hbuix.S 
after the lirst assiiuh wave, ErnieSi; 
went ashore to kxik around, but be:,; 
continued to live on shipboard for ftj 

few tlavs. ^^’hcn it came time Ujh'i 

* , 

leave, he wrote: “This taste of* 
civili/ed living has Ix'cn a strange;; 
delight, and yet for stjmc pcrvci^- 
reason I seemed to l(X)k forward 
going back to the old soldier’s wayr'’ 
of sleeping on the ground and not^^ 
washing before breakfast and fights^;? 
ing off fleas.” 

Not long afterward Ernie canu^ 
down with what the d(x:tors cafle$|l 
“biftlefield fever,” said to rcsi#| 
from a toinbination of road dui^^ 
inipro|X'r eating, inadequate slee^'g 
high tension, and all-round exhatj^p 
lion. During the few days he 
at the ficl<l hospital hundreds 10^^ 
wounded were brought in and 
all of them lived. “Twice within 
minutes chaplains came runni^^ 
One of the^ occasions haunted' 
fi>r hours. The man was 
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be'- 

;^l 3 e him and two ward boys sq uatted 
lij^ngside. The chaplain said, ‘John, 
going to say a prayer for you.’ 
S^osnchow this stark announcement 
nxe like a hammer, lor it was ob- 
j*^ious he meant the final prayer. It 
as though he had said, ‘Brother, 
■?^u may not^know it. but your gtxjsc 
i^fe'cooked.’ He said a short prayer, 
the weak, gasping man tried in 
^X 3 *n to repeal the words after him. 
!i^hen the chaplain and wart! bovs 
; |md gone the dying man was left ul- 
i.itcrly alone, jiisi lying there on his 
-htter on the ground, lying in an 
because the tent was full. Of 
-.^urse it couldn't Ix' otherwise, but 
ftbe awful aloneness of lltai man as 
i;hc went through the last few min- 
'states of his life was what tormented 
•flae. I felt like going over and at least 
l^holding his hand while he diet!, but 
would have been out of ortlcr and 
didn’t do it. I wish now 1 had.”' 

^n .'\lgiers General Hisenhower 
/^lad suggested that F.rnic “discover” 
it^eneral Bradley who, although he 
;^d been made a lieutenant general 
Africa, w'as scarcely more than an 
fdbscure name in America. So Friiie 
-;. 5 ^ 0 w went to the Second Cx)rps head - 
^i^uarters, in the hills just west of 
'.■.Iroina, where the Cicrmans were 
^^king a determined stand. He 
Bj^^nt three days w'ith Bradley and 
staff. 

Ernie and Bradley hit it off per- 
j^l^dy. Each respected and admired 
other. The General said later on, 
,^ve know'n no finer man, no 
soldier”; he wrote Jerry that 


^ the rememSrance of nis compassum 
for the lot of our soldiers will always 
fix him among the great and go(x] 
men we have known.” And Ernie 
declared: “If I could pick any two 
men in the world for mv forher ex- 
cept my own Dad, I would pick 
General Omar Bradlev or General 
Ike Eisenhower.” 

Ernie was the neatest possible 

soldier about his foxhole and pup- 

lent, but liis ailiuide toward clothes 

rcmainctl casual. During the closing 

days of the Sicilian campaign he was 

ticketed by MPs three limes in one 

day for not wearing his helmet and 

leggings, for which (Jencral Patton 

was a celebrated stickler. Each ticket 

called for a $40 fine. A few nights 

later Ernie's friend Major John 

Hurley, the provost marshal, sent 

him the <jnicial conviction papers 

and assigned this penalty: “You arc 

hereby senlcncetl to recite ten limes 

a night for the next nights, as 

follows: ‘I’m a go<xl soldier aiul will 

trv to conduct mvscif as such bv 
• * * 

w'caring my helmet and leggings at 
all times.’ ” 

Shortly before he returned to 
America - I hat! cabled urging him 
to ct)me home when Raymond Clap¬ 
per. who had seen Ernie in Sicily, 
loll! me how worn he looked - 
Ernie wrote Jerry; “1 haven’t been 
unilcr fire very much during the 
Sicilian campaign. As time goes on I 
find myself more and more re¬ 
luctant to repeat the same old proc¬ 
ess of getting shot at, I don’t know 
whether it’s cowardice or experience 
or wliat, but the other eprrespe^d:-'^ 
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Hntii k a king 
^ ic’say they are having the same 
lection. When you get shells whin- 
^(ngand falling around you, or when 
j^'^mbers come over, vou sort of 
pciinge and say, ‘Oh, God, do 1 have 
|atp go through this all over again?’ ” 

} 

.T 4 A.M.. Sei*tkmber 7, 194?, I 
|:met the Clipper which delivered 
‘ jErnie to New York. We went to a 
l^ihotel, and he tried to telephone 
^;Jerry in Albuquerque, but could not 
t through. We sat and talked. 
?rnie was tired, but eager to hear 
rj^iout home, and had a Ixiyisii ciiri- 
“osity about his new fame. Tt was 
:cight o’clock Ixrfore we went to bed. 
..And within ten minutes the ring of 
^ the phone .shattered our dazed sleep. 
’A few minutes later came another 

'* i 

and another. We reluctantly 
?^ve up the idea of sleep. 

Our rooms became a three-ring 
«^^rcus, with interviewers aiul pho- 
]^i^raphers and visitors treading on 
%ne another's heels and competing 
fiwith long-distance calls and tele- 
ii^mms. broadcasting company of- 
^fcfed Ernie $1500 to appear on a 
'•;big-time radio program. A lecture 
^manager offered a $25,000 guaran- 
ftec. Ernie turned dowm both offers, 
'^ives and friends of .soldiers phoned 
]ix> ask if he had any recent word of 
ftheir men. And Ernie had errands 
'^o do — messages from soldiers to 
^^jheir folks, courtesy calls on some of 
^ts bo^s. He was beginning to feel 
strapped and panicky. That evening 
ched Jerry by telephone and 

jsiisr he would gpto Washington 
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reaching Albuquerque he tould for- 
get everything else and relax. 

Washington was even more hectic. 
The telephone became a plaguing 
hornet, although all calls except 
long-distance were shut off. I’he 
merry-go-round was running full- 
speed, and he couldn’t get off. He 
was having fun in a way, but it was 
wciiring him out. My efforts to pro¬ 
tect him met with little success. 
'I'herc were too many friends, too 
many dutic.s, tfx) much pressure, too 
much drinking. 

Pentagon askecl him over for an 
interview with “five or six officers”; 
he went, with a hangover, and w'as 
confronted by 50 officers. 

A Hollyw(xxl producer, I-cstcr 
0>wan, came to talk about making 
a movie from Ernie's forthcoming 
btxik, which had been called Here 
Is Your IVar. riic North American 
Newspaper Alliance trieil to w<x) 
Ernie from Scrijip.s-How'ard with 
talk of a $50.000-3-year guarantee. 
And ScripiTs-Howard gave a big 
party for him, with a hundred or 
more guests, which was just alx)ut 
the last straw. 

E'inally he escaped to Dana, where 
he had a few fairly quiet days, then 
flew to Albuqucrcjuc. 

ferry’s pcruxl of eager waiting 
while he was in the East had done 
her no gcxxi, easy prey as she was to 
tensions. The home-coming had its 
sorrow’ful aspects. Ernie unburdened 
himself in a letter to Roz Goodman: 
“I was .shocked at how thin Jerry 
was — she weighs only 92; 
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kiBing, hm s^e Itkes it- ^i^ '-knoWs 
she must have it or she is lost. Ihe 
poor gai is fighting like hell, but she 
is an emotional wreck. Occasionally 
she misses a day’s work, yet is doing a 
superior job and is constantly com¬ 
mended. lerry does herself up so 
nicely that she looks pretty — yet 
even in repose there is a horrible 
anguish in her face. If I were to 
quit and stay here forever, it couldn’t 
make any difference because her 
trouble is basic. 

“ferry has been a ‘case’ so long 
that my normal feeling of love for 
her has been sort of smothered in an 
academic viewpoint toward her, yet 
she b the only thing that means any¬ 
thing to me, and she is so oul- 
standingly wonderful that I can 

hardlv look at her without kind of 
« 

crying inside at her awful tragedy — 
and mine. She has always been so 
alone inside.” 

To resolve any doubts about the 
complete legality of their remarriage 
by proxy, they had the ceremony 


talk.'' ^ 

Meanwhile, he resumed the 
umn. “Fve never hated to do arty^ 
thing as badly in my life as I hatcif 
to go back to the front,” he wroteV- 
“I dread it and I’m afraid of it. 
what can a guy do? I know millions-;; 
of others who are reluctant, too, andV 
they can't even get home.” 'Fhe Bos- 
ton Gl^e spread that first piece . 
under an eight-column headline on' 
page one: “Ernie Pvle Writes' 
Again.” 

And he had this to say about his 
new fame: “Once in a while you get 
resentful. Most of the time you just- 
feel too rushed and a little bewil-. 
dered, and kinda pleased. I suppose' 
the main thing is that 99 out of 100 ^ 
of us are born with a certain amount 

t 

of vanity, or pride, or egotism, or 
whatever you want to call it. .And.; 
when you hit a jioint w'hcrc you’re 
recognized ever)’ time you step out, *' 
you can't help but feel son of sparkly- 
inside. 

“But when the bolt of fame;: 


repeated at home. It was, in a way, 
the third time they had married 
each other. When Ernie left her, on 
October 26, to return to the war, 
Jerry went through the ordeal 
bravely. 

Back in Washington he was in¬ 
vited to tea by Mrs. Roosevelt, 
and the First Lady’s secretary, Miss 
Malvina Thompson, brushed aside 
asdrrelevant his explanation that the 
■only coat he pc^essed was an old 
gray one with toth elbows out. I.x»rd 
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strikes, a guy belter hq mighty care-, 
ful or he’s going to wind up givii«^ 
most of his time to his new career 
being a celebrity, and practically no^; 
time at all to his family and realty 
friends. .\nd the job which gave hio|;Ji 
prominence in the first place will be';i 
done merely at (xld moments, witb^y’i 
hb mind on something else. I thinl^') 
that on the whole I’m fairly safbi’ 
from the perils of celebrity. For bncj 
thing, it came a little;toO late. 

43, and it doesn’t matter so 
any ,^be yiears 1 



pb the best I ^outd, and this is 
happened. 1 didn’t plan it, and 
l.'didn’t ask for this. 1 ccjuld have 
■done without it, but now that it’s 
here, I’m pretty sure I can take it. 
^his is all kind of immodest. But 
it’s all kind of true, too.” 

Ernie flew back to Italy, and not 
long afterwytrd wrote me complain¬ 
ing about the quality of his columns: 
■^‘They sound like the same old stuff 
and I’m having trouble getting 
going.” 

It was a day or so later that he 
wrote one of his most famous col¬ 
umns, nhoiit Giptain Waskow. As 
Don Whitehead of the AB remi¬ 
nisced: “Ernie stiffen d some ter¬ 
rible fits of depression in Italy. 'I’he 
whole campaign was going badly, 
•and the strain began to wear on 
everyone. One night I came in his 
room at Giscrta and found Ernie at 
work. Me had l>een up front to get a 
series of stories on the mule-pack 
trains. ‘I’ve lost the toucli,' he said. 
‘This stiifl stinks.’ lie tossed over 
three ct^lurnns and said, ‘What do 
you think of ’cm.^’ The first one 1 
picked up was the story of Giptain 
Waskow. The simplicity and beamy 
of that description brought tears to 
my eyes. This was the kind of writ¬ 
ing all of us were striving for. ‘If this 
is a sample from a guy who has lost 
•his touch,’ I said, ‘then the rest of us 
had better go home.’ ” 

The column was given page-one 
display from coast to coast. I'he 
'Washington Daily News devoted 
^fcntire first page to the column — 
cyM. a headiincj,. just solid text.. 


(The paper'was tomplrtciy sold out 
that day.) It is worth reprinting 
here, just he wrote it: 

Frontlines in Italy — In this war 
1 have known a lot of officers who 
were lo^'ed anti respected by the 
soldiers under them. But never 
have I crossetl the trail of any man . 
as beloved as Captain Henry T. 
Waskow, of Belton, Texas. 

G'lplain Waskow was a com¬ 
pany commander in the 36th Divi¬ 
sion. He had ltd his company since 
long before it left the States. He 
was very young, only in his middle 
2o’s, hut he carrictl in him a sin¬ 
cerity and a gentleness that made 
people want tt> be guided by him. 

“After my own father, he came 
next,” a sergeant told me. 

“He always l(X)kctl after us,” a 
soltlicr saitl. “Hc’tl go to bat for us 
c\ery lime.” 

“I’n'C never knowed him to do 
anything unfair,” another one said. 

I was at the foot t)f the mule 
trail the night tliey brought Gip- 
lain Waskow’s liotlv down, 'fhe 
mtx>n was nearly full at- the time, 
anti you could see far up the trail, 
and even pari way across the valley 
below. Soldiers made shadows in 
the moonlight as they walked. 

Dead men had been ct)ming 
down the mountain all evening, 
lasheti onto the hacks of mules. 
They came lying belly-down across 
the wooden packsaddlcs, their 
heads hanging down on the left' 
side of the miile, their sti^ened 
lcg.*i sticking ou|E awltwardiy^^^^t 
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as the mule ^Iked. 

The Italian mule skinners were 
^^fraid to walk beside dead men, so 
..^An^cficans had to lead the mules 
;jdown that night. Even the Amcri- 
i^iiraiis were reluctant to unlash and 
off the bodies at the bottom, 
an officer had to do it himself, 
^^i)d ask others to help. 

!;■' The first one came early in the 
^evening. They slid him down from 

* the mule and stood him on his feet 
'.'for a moment, while they got a new 
'^grip. In the half-light he might 

■ have been merely a sick man stand- 
. ing there, leaning on the others. 

• They laid him on the ground in 
the shadow of the low stone w'all 
alongside the road. 

I don’t know w'ho that first one 
was. You feel small in the presence 
of the dead men, and ashamed at 
being alive, and you don't ask silly 
['Questions. 

^ We left him there beside the 
.',|Oad, that first one, and we all w'cnt 
/back into the cowshed and sat on 
^^water cans or lay on the straw, 

■ Waiting for the next batch of mules. 

Somebody said the dead soldier 
';had been dead for four days, and 
then nobody said anything more 
'-.about it. We talked soldier talk for 
^an hour or more. The dead man 
*hy all alone outside, in the shadow 
^of the low stone wall. 
p - Then a soldier came into the 
^.^wshed and said there were some 
^^re bodies outside. We went out 
' ■ the road. Four mules stood 
,in the moonlight, in the,.. 
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the mountains. The soldiers who 
led them stood there waiting. 
“This one is Captain Waskow,” 
one of them said quietly. 

Two men unlashed his body from 
the mule and lifted it off and laid it 
in the shadow beside the low' stone 
wall. Other men tcx)k the other 
bodies off. Finally there were five, 
lying end to end in a long row. 
alongside the road. You don’t 
cover up dead men in the combat 
zone. They just lie there in the 
shadows until somebody else comes 
after them. 

The unbiirdcncil mules moved 
off to their olive orchard. The men 
in the road seemed reluctant to 
leave, 'f’hcy stocxl around, and 
gradually one by one 1 could sense 
them moving close to Captain 
Waskow's lx)dy. Not so much to 
look, J think, as to say something 
in finalitv to him, and to them- 
selves. I stood close by and I could 
hear. 

One soldier came and looked 
dow'n, and he said out loud, “God 
damn it.” 'I'hat’s all he said, and 
then he walked away. Another one 
came. He said. “God damn it to 
hell anyway.’’ He looked down for 
a few last moments, and then he 
turned and left. 

Another man came; I think he 
was an officer. It was hard to tell 
officers from men in the half light, 
for all were bearded and grimy 
dirty. The man looked down into 
the dead captain's face, and then 
he spoke directly to 





old man.’* 

Then a soldier came and stood 
beside the officer, and bent over, 
and he too sfX)ke to his dead cap¬ 
tain, not in a whisper but awfully 
tenderly, and ho siiid: 

‘i sure am sorry, sir.” 

Then the first man st]uatlcd 
down, and he reachcil down and 
tcxik the dead hand, and he sat 
there for five lull minutes, holding 
the dead hand in liis own and 
looked inlenlly into the dead lare, 
and he never ullered a sound all the 
time he sal there. 

And then linally he pul the 
ham! down, anil then reacheil up 
and gently straightened the [x>ints 
of the captain's sh.irt collar, and 
then he sort of rearranged the tat¬ 
tered edges of his uniform around 
the wound. .Xnd then he got up 
and walkcil away down the road in 
the incxiulight. all alone. 

.\ftcr that the rest of us went 
back into the cowsheil, leaving the 
live dead men lying in line, end to 
end. in the shadow of the low stone 
wall. We lav down on the straw 


in the cowshed, anil pretty soon wc 
w’crc all asleep. . . . 


^ 9 , IK t:oi.i:MN was now running in 
more than 200 dailies and //ere Is 
Your H'l/rw'as high on the best-seller 
list. Best of all, the column had come 
ttf be regarded as gos^x;! by the sol¬ 
diers them.sclves. 

On his pcrifxlic rtturns to Naples, 
Ernie stayed at the Villa Vessels, an 
maintained bv tlie air 


ccsi'iespondtsaifsu' 

tracted visitors. As John Ma.son 
Brown, who was then a naval of- ‘ 
ficcr, describes it; ‘ No canteen was 
ever more crowded than these small 
rixjms—young GIs, airmen and 
army nurses. I*>nie was the Center 
of interest. 'I'hcse young people 
hoverctl around him like priests 
around an altar. More than hanging 
u|x>n his worils, those youngsters 
chinned themselves upon them. He 
treated them with the solicitude 
mosi jx-oj^le reserse for Bra.ss Hats. 
He was more than a host. More than 
a wise uncle. More than an oracle, 
loo. I le was their friend and con¬ 
fidant; a person who palpably shared 
their interests anil seemed to share 
their age.” 

When Raymond Clapjxr w’as 
kiMed in a collision of carrier planes 
in ilic Pacific. P.rnie wrote me sadly: 
“W'hai a waste ol intelligence and 
character as tlie whole war is. 
I’ve got M) I hroixl alxMii it. and I 
h;i\'C a rx’rsoiKi! reluctance to die 
that is always in my mind, like a 
weight. I’m all right when I’m ac- 
tuallv at the fionl. but when 1 pull 
hack and start thinking it almost 
oM*rwhehns me. 1 have hideous 
dreams .ilx)iil the war." 

Before he left Italy, Prnic felt he 
should go to the .Xn/.io Ixachhcad, 
and here he hail a close call. The 
press was housed in a Nettuno water¬ 
front building, and Ernie had a 
room on one of the top floors. “On 
this certain morning I had awakened 
early and was just lying there for.a 
few minutes before getting up. SuB-:.' 





$tr.. 

/IsJippcrs, arid had 
^^just reached the window for a look 
/,at the shooting when a terrible blast 
/'threw me into the middle of the 
r.,room.\The window was ripped out 
^and the glass blown into thousands 
little pieces. For alxiut is sec- 
h^ds, which-were so fast and con- 
■Jliising that I truly can’t say what 
l^took place, one gigantic explosion 
rcame after another. The concussion 
fWas terrific, and debris was flying 
f-'hack and forth all over the nxim. 
r’l jumped into a corner and scpiatted 
i'j^own and just cowered there. I tlefi- 
/^itely thought it was the end. 

“Suddcniv one whole wall of mv 


q£ dose 'sqU^iks oh the beachhesid 
didn’t cause you to worry too 
much. I was tremendously lucky to 
come out alive. Twice 88’s hit within 
20 or 30 feet of me, and I didn’t get 
hurt because the ground was muddy 
and absorbed the shell fragments.” 

®€rnie REACHED Fngland nearly 
two months before Normandy D 
Day, but there were many things to 
occupy him. He was awarded a 
Pulitzer IVize fi>r ‘‘distinguished 
corresjxmdence," an accolade which 
he did not e\|K*ct an<l which moved 
him deeply. “I didn’t realize it 
meant so much to me,” he wrote me. 
Plans were afixii for another bcx)k. 


room flew in, burying the bed where 
Pd been a few seconds before under 
.‘hundreds of }X)unds of brick, stone 
■'and mortar. 7’hcn the wrxitlen doors 
were ripped ofl' their hinges and 
.trashed into the r<K)m. Another wall 
■ Started to tumble but cauglu only 
ipart way down. 

“I was astonished at feeling no 
-;]^in, for I coukln’t believe I hadn’t 
^wen hit. But the only wourul I got 
was a tiny cut on my right check 
■firom flying glass.” He dug out his 
j^nts from under the debris and 
went below. “'J'he bovs couldn’t 
believe it when they saw me coming 
in. Wick Fow'ler had just said, ‘Well, 
!they got Ernie.’ The German raiders 
.!had dropped a whole stick of bombs 
Ij^right across our area. They were ap- 
f|wrently 500-pounders, and they 
within 30 feel of our house.” 
fe/^ck in Naples, finally, he wrote 


again a compilation of the tlaily dis¬ 
patches, to be c.illed Hrave Men. 
Radio people were making all kinds 
of ofl'ers, i)n a rising scale. Finally 
W’estinghouse offered to pay him 
$3000 a week for simply reciting his 
newspajXT columns into a wire re¬ 
corder, the tran.scriplions to be 
broadcast u/fer publication. Ernie 
decided against it because Roy How¬ 
ard and others at Scripps-Howard 
objected to such use of his material. 
‘‘If nothing else ever happens to 
me.” he remarked in a letter to Roz, 
‘‘1 can always think of mvself as the 
man who turnetl down $150,000 a 
year without batting an eye.” 

Nearly 500 .\merican correspond¬ 
ents had gathered in England to 
cover the invasion. Ernie was one of 
the 28 chosen to go along on the first 
phase of the a.ssault. He was assigned 
to an LST. and went ashore .Cftrly 


in the mnrhlng 6h D Day phi^' i, 
while the beach was still under shell 
and mortar fire. 

“It was a lovely day for strolling 
along the seashore,” Ernie wrote in 
his column. “Men were sleeping on 
the sand, some of them sleeping for¬ 
ever. Men were flouting in the water, 
but they didn’t know' they were in 
the water, ff)r they w'ere dead, 'fhe 
water was full of stjuishy little jelly¬ 
fish about the size of your hand. Mil¬ 
lions of them. In the center each of 
them had a green design exactIv like 
the four-leaf clover. 'I’he good luck 
emblem. Sure. I leil, yes. 

‘*1 walked for a mile and a half 
along our many-miled invasion 
beach. I’he wreckage was vast and 
startling. 'I’he awful waste and de¬ 
struction of war. even aside from the 
loss of human life, has always been 
one of its outstanding features to 
those who are in it. .\nylhing and 
everything is cxtHTidable. 

“f)n the beach lay, expemled. suf¬ 
ficient men and mechanism for a 
small war. f’hev were gone foreser 
now'. Aiu! yet we could afford it. 
We could afford it heeaiise we were 
on, we had our toehold, and behind 
us there were such enormous re¬ 
placements that you could hardly 
conceive of their sum total- .Men am! 


'flihd .««<^Qgly irrefes^M 
“mysterious oranges” floating m tKc. 
water, a discarded pocket Bible, 
“snapshots of families back home 
staring up at you from the sand,” 
and the plight of lost and bcw'ildercd 
pels, “.\iway.s there are dogs in every 
invasion. ’Ihcrc is a dog still on the 
beach today, still pitifully kxjking 
for his master. 1 le stays at the w'a- 
ter’s edge, near a boat that lies 
twisted and half-sunk at the water 
line. I le barks appealingly at every 
soldier who approaches, trots ea¬ 
gerly along with him for a few' feel, 
and then, sensing himself unwanted 
in all this haste, runs hack to wait in 
vain for his own jxrople at his own 
empty boat.” 

Ernie jj>ined t!ic Ninth Division, 
which he had known in Tunisia 
ami Sicily, and remainetl with it 
until <'herlxnirg w'as taken on June 
27. 'fhen he weiii hack to a press 
camp at X’ouillv, where he wrote 
}err>': “I am so happy about your 
letters. I am as fully confident as 
you are that this time is IT: that 
you've found a way to handle and 
control the inherent de.spair and 
nervousness within yourself.” 

\Mien Paris was liberated, Ernie 
cabled he woiiltl like to start home. 
Before lea\'ing he wrote a valctlic- 


C(]uipmenl w'crc flow'ing from f'mg- 
land in such a gigantic stream that it 
made the waste on the lx*achhead 
sccib like nothing at all. really noth¬ 
ing at all,” 

And amid the massive destruc¬ 


tion his eye was characteristically 
the incongruous, poignant 


tion: 

“This is the last of these columns 
from h'urope. Undoubtctlly this is a 
funny t ime for a fellow to be quitting 
the war. But I h.ave had all I can 
take fora while. I've been 29inontEs 
overseas since this w'ar started; have, 
totals nearly a year in, the front, 



■|jdw, but ‘1 liatVe out. The hurt 
' has iihkUy become too great. All 
of a suddim it seemed to me that if I 
' heard one more shot or saw one more 
dead man 1 would go off my nut. 
And if I had to write one more col- 
'umn rd collapse. 

“Being with the American soldier 
has been a rich experience. To the 
thousands of them that 1 know per¬ 
sonally and the other hundreds of 
thousands for whom I have had the 
humble privilege of being a son of 
mouthpiece, this then is to say good- 
■ bye — and good luck.” 

' ^0 MET HIM in New York, with a 
letter from Jerrv. “Mv dear Mrnie — 
You arc back. I am humbJv, and 




my hw 

15 years since I saw her list.” 

Ernie had little peace , at home. 
“I certainly have ceased to have any 
life or lime of my own,” he .said. 
7 'wo universities asked him to ac¬ 
cept honorary degrees, which he did. 
Innumerable long-distance calls came 
with rcque.sts to speak, and many 
demands by correspondence, and 
though he said no to nearly every¬ 
thing. the burden of |X)litc refusals 
was great. 

'fhen one day he wrote me: “Poor 
Jerrv finallv did it. She didn't sue- 
cccd, but she sure butchered herself 
up. She will be in the hospital for a 
month, and es'en 1 am not allowed 
to .see her. 

“When I came home, she was 


numbly, thankful. You will know I 
am w'aiting, eagerly. 1 shall try not 
to he im^xiticnt, hut I can't guaran- 
.tee that! For if you linger in the 
East until frost lakes the flowers 
and nips the lawn - well! Ixive, 
darling.” 

When Ernie arrived at .\lbu- 
querque, Jerry and her nurse met him 
' at the airport. “She is very far from 
a well w'oman,” Ernie wrote me, 
“but she has improved tremen¬ 
dously, especially in control of her¬ 
self. I don't think she can ever re¬ 
cover, but she has tried terrifically 
and she has made great progress.” 

In a week or so, however, the cx- 
. citement of Ernie’s home-coming 
. brought on a relapse. “The effect is 
/a terrible muscle-ache all over which 
has her in agony. For days she 
scried with patn, 4 ndit damn 


mentally herself for the first time 
in many years; at least in that she 
was unlikkered and undoped. But 
last week she started into one of 
those things that psychologists call 
manic tiepressions. The doctor says 
il was pmbably caused by nothing 
sjX'cific. that il was just the swing of 
the cycle. 

“Well, she concealed it from me 
until last Thursday, acting per¬ 
fectly normal and fine. But, begin¬ 
ning on last Thursday evening, she 
became so low she lot)k part in 
nothing. She jiisi sat and stared. 
She woulcfn'i answer whtn you 
talked to her. She almost stopped 
eating. She would get up early each 
morning and bathe .and dress, and 
then sit boll upright on the edge of 
her bed all day long, just staring. 
It was pretty horril^..' The 



ifi'fo^ Vi^gn time ahead.’ fie pre¬ 
dicted that it would get worse £br 
about five days, finally reaching a 
: crisis, at tvhich point he planned to 
begin electrical shock treatments. 
We prepared lor it as though pre¬ 
paring for a storm. Lined up nurses, 
got slocked up with drugs, etc. 

“That was Sunday noon. He said 
there was a very slight cliance that 
she woukl pull out of it herself. 
Shortly after .Mrs. Siregcr flier won¬ 
derful nurse) went home, around live 
o’clock ^undav evening, she dhi 
begin pulling out ol it. She asked 
if she coukl ctxik inv dinner and 1 


th&ughls^e would be dead 
minutes. But 1 rcali7.ed her 
wasn’t getting the death pallor^'g 
and that the blood was clotting. 
had around 20 wounds. .Most of*) 
them were suficrficial. But three-.. 
were bad. 

“I'hc doctor got there in about 
ten niiiuitcs. took a quick look, and 
said she hatl missed e\ cry vital . 
fxiint. In a few minutes the surgeon 
arrix'cil with all his gear and I’Kfgan 
sewing her up. She never uttered a 
sound all the time, hut just stared at 
us. He usetl no ane.srhetic, yet she 
never llincheil a mu.scle. 


.said certainly, so she did. and we ate 
together and talked and she went to 
bed seemingly happy. 

“Yesterdav morning she had 
slipped hack .some, but still was bet 
ter than die had been. Mrs. Streger 
came at S:^o, anti I left for a den¬ 
tist’s ap|X)ininient. I was tlownlown 
two hours. When I difne into the 
driveway at 11 o’clock Mrs. Streger 
was out in tlu- yard, crying and 
wringing her hands and calling, ‘Oh, 
Ernie, .she’s stabbed h<*rself all o\ er 
and now has lockeil herself in the 
bathnxim.’ I'd broken that bath¬ 
room door open once bclorc alxiui 
three years ago. St> 1 Kxik two lunges 
at it, and on the second one down it 
went. Jerry was standing at the 
w'ashbowl, looking into the mirror. 
Shtf turned and kxiked at me with 
tha^ awful stare and never said a 
word. She was blood from head to 
foot. She had dressed tliat' morning 
suit. Everything was blood. 


‘■’rhe only words Jerry said all 
allcrnoon were to ask me once for a 
cigarette. When the ambulance cainc 
they brought the sirelchcr in. and 1 
went into lerry’s rwim and said, 
‘Darling, we're going to the hospital 
now,’ She g<ii out of bed instantly 
aiul walked righi^ out and lay down 
oil the sirclchtir. 

“.\l the ho.spiial, a.s T sat by her 
bed, she .s;tiil, 'May 1 ask you some¬ 
thing:' So I leaned over and she 
whispered in inv car, *,\re you Ernie 
IVlc.=' 

"I toll! her I certainly was, and 
she saitl, ‘I don’t believe it,' and then 
she liegan staring anil said no more 
until I left the hospital. 

“1’hc doctor went hack about 
seven last night and lalketl with 
iicr for alKHit an hour. Slie was ra¬ 
tional and talked to him willingly. 
She told him the first thing she rc- 
membcretl of yesicitiay was when 
the surgeon was sewing up her nedk. 




l:^>elieve it. 

' “What to do now? Tvc long ago 
.given up hope for Jerry, yet there’s 
nothing to do but hope. The doctor 
' is still confident. He is starting the 
'.electrical .shock treatments just as 
• soon as her wounds start to heal. 
These treatments are dnistic. It’s 
'';thc same as electrcKution, only they 
'.stop in lime. It induces a convulsion, 
and unconsciousness for al)out two 
- hours. The doctor says it is the same 
'*as dying each time. She will have 
' one a day for 30 days. No one can 
>sce her.” 


He wrote, “Dear Papa & Auntie: 
I’m trying to get cver^'thing 
straightened up before I leave, and 
am sending you each a little money, 
just for emergencies. 1 am making 
an awful lot right now, but of cour.se 
most of it g<K*s to the Clovernmcnt. 
Mv fetleral income taxes this year 
arc the fantastic figure of $105,000. 
We are not really rich, but do have 
enough built up to take care of 
Jerrv the rest of her file if anything 
should happen to me.” 

When lime came for li^rnie to 
leave for the Pacific, there was a 


When Jerry’s wounds had 
mended, and the shock treatments 
Were begun, the doctors reported 
'/that she was somewhat cheerful and 
rational t<JO. While the treatments 


tremulous parting. And there w'as a 

longhand note: “My darling: I love 

vou terribly, ami always have and 
• • • 

always will. Leaving is brutal for us 
both, but there'll be a belter dav. 


were proceeiling, l^rnie was allowed ami just keep on keeping your.seli 
to see Jerrv for the first lime. “Iler for us when I come back. ’\'ou’rc 


improvement in jiisl the last few- 
• days has been remarkable.” be wrote 
(locxlman. She had been told 


wonderful, ami doing wonderfully. 
I'm so proud of you. ^'oiii h'.rnie." 
She wrote to him: “Ir-riiie, I am 


' he was going to the Pacific, “and ac- 
’ccpis it as inevitable, but for the first 
time in her life is trying to influence 
me not to go, which makes it harder 
:—since I dread to go anyway." 

Jerry in.sisted on leaving the hos- 
irpital, and in spile of many objections 
'"was brought home, with nurses 
..•around the clock. Krnic wrote Roz, 


; *‘She is happy and fairly normal, 
'^but her memory is at least 50 [HTcent 
^j^gjone. She asked me yesterday if w'e 
l^^ad been divorcctl once. It is pa- 
and yet there arc still .signs 
possibility of recovery, and 


all right or Pm going to be smui 
so don't woriy about me at all. 
I'm a long way Ironi reaching the 
honest humility I should have, hut 
I sec it clearly enough in moments to 
long for it. 1 want one dav for pride 
in me to he a real laetor in your love 
for me. I don't know the way. but 
hope and believe 1 may find it, 
dear.” 

.Another letter to Jerry: “I’ve 
never aspired for all this money as 
you know. 1 tlo like the security it 
gives us, hut not the obligations and 
sidelines that go with it. We’U bv®.'- 




l.ook to thr nanu* Flt’xuliim 
for tl)t* {irralfst woi k-.'-avri' siiirt* 
tile first M'lictian iilincl! Aiiia/.iiig 
iii'W Fh'xaliini plasiii* lape rul> 
cleaning tini(' from hours to 
rninul(‘s; a singK* sirokr of a clamp 
cloth banishes every hit of dust, 
dirt, pri-asf — rven >lifkv jam! 

Think of it; you're through for pood 
with grimy tapes, witlt u-eK.s>. 
scrubbing, with costly leplucemi'nls! 
See your custom dealer today, and 
insist on Fiexuhim. Ifi5 color 
coitibinations to choobc from! 

W'tit4t for t'HKE hoaklot: 

“^'How to choose your Venetian blinds" 


Amazing plastic tape — It 

wiin't sliriiik. rut nr mililcw. 
Siiiili»lil won't alTi’i t tini'o 
lorkt<l-in cnlnr.'-. D.iilx up- 
and-tiown tuuKi’ig 
(•trrt«'li or fr.iy it. 





Wonderful snap-back slets 

— K\rfii*.up '‘spring-lMn-' 
jicif'l" proroos ailda strength,. 
diiraliilii>. Sl.Uii won’t dent; 
naki'ii-uii finisli won’t ehi][t, 
perl, cnii'k. rust. 


Look for this mark!—The 

visjblt-iii\iradomark is 
your piiaraiilee oI a blind 
with all I'li-salimi’s exclu- 
>ivc (oaturt's. 
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1 Hibernator or migrator? 


Nature is full of surprises. For 
example, (1) the monarch 
BUTTERFLY winters in the 
south. It often flies as far 


3 Lasting headdressor 
latest style? 


6 ^ '"H-/ 


as South America. The (2) 
STARLING was brought to 
Canada from Europe . . . and 
because nature’s balance was 
upset it is now a pest. Each 
Summer ( 3 ) moose grow a 
full rack of antlers. They 
may spread six feet from tip 
to tip. 


YOURS TO PROTICT 


YOURS TO ENJOY 


Knowing the answer to the wonders of 
nature helps you to enjoy nature .. . and to 
protect it. Your future . . . and Canada’s 
. . . depends upon the conservation of our 
natural resources. This advertisement is 
published by Carling’s to further your 
interest in this important subject. 
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couldn’t, go on forever leading this 
frenzied goldfish life of the past few 
months. We’ll just have to drift out 
of the.limelight and let it die its 
natural death, that's all. 

“Well, the word h.'i.s come. Wc 
arc leaving tomorrow afternoon. But 
I’ve decided not to call you. It’s tex) 
har<l on us Lioih to actually say gcxxl- 
hyc. We’ve .said it in our hearts and 
our minds and in our love ior each 


A gpetf - o — 

infantry soldier endures might 

lot toward promoting future 

luctance to engage in war.” . ' f* 

P>nie also found several letter*’; 

from Jerry awaiting him. He wrote^ 

me: “Mrs. Streger's letters are still < 

worried, but Jerry's own letters seem . 

marvelous. Her memorv is still bad," 

vet .she seems Ixrtler to me than in a ’ 
¥ 

long \vhik\ She writes regularly 
twice a week." 


other. I'here should never have been 
any douhi in your mind, and there 
surely isn’t now, that J lo^■e you 
above everything, always have and 
alwavs will." 

“^NYHonv who has been in war 
and wants to go hack a f>lain 
damn fcx)l in mv Ujok." he said in 


When word came that Operation 
Iceberg - the .seizure of Okinawa 
- was imminent, l-'rnie was ex¬ 
tremely hesitant about making the 
landing. .\ccor<ling to .Max .Nlilicr: 
“iieldre he linally settled the ques¬ 
tion in his own mind, he spent three 
sk’epless tlays and nights. Re}K;atcdly 
he said he knew he woiikl be killed 


one of his lirst coiinnns from the 


if he hit another lx:aehhcad. Then 


Pacific, “rm going simply because 
there's a war on and I'm part ol it 
anti I’ve known ail the time I was 
going back. I'm gt>ing simpK be¬ 
cause I’se got to, and I hate it." 

At Cutam he found a letter tnun 
(Jeneral P’.isenbower, thanking him 
for the C(»py of I’',rnie’s laie.st lxK>k. 
Hruiv Mat. He was struck. F.isen- 
how'er .said, by the sentence “where 
you announce yourself as a oiir-man 
army, going full out to tell the truth 
about the infantry combat soldier. 
This sentence gives me an idea ft>r a 
ui^tul postwar ioh. J .should like you 
to ^authorize a huntlred percent in- 
■ crease in your army (I mean in size, 
not in quality) and let me join. 1. 
.will furnish the ‘brass’ and you, as in 


on (he tourth morning his mind was 
made up. ‘Now I Icel ail right again,’ 
he cx]>lained. ‘I think I’ll come 
through it after all.’ ’’ 

He wrote Jerry bleaklv: "Most of 
the lime I feel c.isy and unconcerned 
in spirit, hut once in a while, when 
llie w’ar ami its details of death and 
misery gel t<x) real in my mind, I get 
kind of <lown in the mouth. I’d like, 
so much to be home, and not ever 
see any more war cn ci*. W hen I thinkr 
about It KM) elo.sely I feci afraid that' 
if 1 am ever in coinbit again I’U' 
become a real case of war ncurt^is,, 
“I am less worried about home 
than in a long lime. 1 feel good abcAit 
you, and that often makes me ddu- 
bly homesick. Did I WTitc you thaC 


a(i 4 nearly 300’wtckiies and Robeit Sherwood, who wai Wkli 
"has passed what Pearson or Winchell 



had ? They’ve introduced a bill in 
:' the Nejv Mexico legislature to make 
my birthday ‘Ernie Pyle I^y’ in 
‘ New Mexico. For Ciod’s sake!” ( I he 
bill was subsec|uently enacted.) 

Jerry replied: “Your columns arc 
' marvelous. I’hat you could ever be- 
' come a victim of war neurosis is one 
of the things J have believed — anti 
still believe- ~ couldn't happen. I 
believe it without knowing why. 
, Just as I believe that in spite of 
everything you will come through. 
Did Mrs. Streger tell you I’m slecp- 
.ing naturally nowI'm almost afrakl 
to mention it for fear I'll break the 
spell. 7 'hat you do feel not worrietl 
about me, Ernie, makes me Icel 
maybe I’m helping you a little. 
' Please keep on feeling that way e\ en 
though my letters may stjmciiines 
sound a little ofl kev. It’s very hard 
for me to write. 

“Ernie, promise me that you will 
not slay away until you get to the 
breaking point. "I here is enough 
straight in my mind now to make 
me see that 1 can keep it that way 
by trying— and to try' for you, 
with you here, darling. In a strange, 
unclear vva\', I have alviays known 
how greatly J love you. Now it is 
•clear and deep and wanting. 

“A bright morning, darling. My 
; love reaches out to you so strongly 

and wants so much for you. Bless 
you, my Ernie.” 

\ 

FOREBODINGS, RS Iccbcrg 


him just before the landing, reports 
that when they parted he “told 
Ernie we would be getting together 
again sexm. He shook his head and 
.said, ‘I am not coming back from 
this one.’ I laughed and said. ‘You 
said that alxiui Sicily, Normandy, 
and every other operation — and 
you are still here.’ He said, ‘I always 
hi lieved it wlien I .said it, and I be¬ 
lieve it now, and sometime I have 
got to be right.’ ” 

'riic day Ix-fore L Day, or l-ovc 
Day, as the invasion dale was desig¬ 
nated, he wrote jerry: “I’m on an¬ 
other invasion. 1 never intcndcu to*. 
Hut I feel that I must cover the 
Marines, and the only way to do it 
honestly is to go with them. So here I 
am. But 1 promised Max Miller, and 
I've promisetl iny.self, and I promi.se 
you, that if I come through this 
one I will never go on another one.” 

At four o’clock on Easter morning 
thev turned him out of his bunk on 
the trans}x)rt .ship. 1 le put on fa¬ 
tigues, breakfasted on ham and eggs, 
and went onto the still darkish deck 
with his gear. 

'I’he ship was well out from shore. 
Ernie was in the lirst Ixial off. It 
chugged through the dawn to its 
control ship, one of du/.ens that 
formed a picket line two miles off 
the beach, b'rom the control ship 
Ernie watched as the battlefleet 
pounded Okinawa with tens of thou¬ 
sands of shells and rockets, and car¬ 
rier planes dropped incendiaries. 
Some officers he knew came ab(»rd 
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: ^^Ttcrc's' nothing roman- dreadt^ this dnc terribly, t^ow it S' 

tic whatever in knowing that an behind me, and I will never make 
. hour from now' you may be dead.** another landing.” And to the folks 
Ernie went in with the seventh at Dana he wrote that “outside of an 
wave of the invasion. And about ten accident of some kind 1 feel now that 


o*clock, an hour and a half after at last I have a pretty gotxl chance 

fl Hour, Ernie set foot on Beach of coming through the war alive.” 

-Yellow at Okinawa. There wasn’t a There was on the way to him a 
Jap within jsight or earshot, nor an letter he never received, from jerry. 

American casualtv. nor a WTcckcd Slie wrote iliat Max Miller, home 


• boat or burning tank, “"^'ou wouldn’t from the Pacific, had telephoned her 
bdieveit,” he wrote. “And wctlon’t “that vou had made vour last land- 


^ithcr. It just can’t be true.” ing. 1 here won’t be any such thing 

During the afternoon the outfit as that for me until you arc really 

moved a mile and a half inland, home, but if it means no more .such 


Ernie dug a foxhole near the regi- 
.mental command post. He wrote: 
“All night there wore flares in the 
:isky ahead, the crack of big guns be¬ 
hind us, then of passing shells, a few 
dark figures coming and going in the 
night, muted voices at the tele¬ 
phone, the rifle .shots, the mo.scpii- 
tOes, the stars, the feel of the damp 
night air under the wide sky — back 
•again at the kind of life 1 had known 
-so long. The old familiar pattern, 
unchanged by distances or time 
from war on the other side of the 


landings as you have tlescrilx'd in 
your columns, I am thankful for 
that, Ernie - -1 am thankful fur 
whatever it is that has made me feci 
through the years that as long as you 
were somewhere nothing could lx* 
completely wit>ng or ho}.K-less. Is* 
that something the way you have 
felt about me, Ernie, in spite of 
everythingIt transcends all other 
human things.” 

Major Crcneral .\. D. Bruce, com¬ 
manding the 77ih Infantry Divi.sion. 
came aboard tlie Panamint with his 


world. A pattern so imbedded in my 
■^ul, that, coming liack to it again, 
it seemed to me as 1 lay there that 
I’d never knowm aiiytliing else in 
my life. And there are millions of 
us.” 

On the night of April 7 Ernie 
went out to the command ship 
Panamint^ to scrape off the dirt and 
whiskers, and get .some rest. After a 
,^long sleep he wrote Jerry: “Every- 
^thiog is fine with me now. You can’t 


staff. 1 le hail just received orders to 
sei/c an outlying islet, Ic Shima. 
When he W'as told of the impending 
action against Ic. bTnie made up his 
mind to go ashore, though not on the 
first day. 

He wrote a tentative draft of a 
column he had thought of .sending 
back for use whenever the Germans 
surrendered, which they did in 
about a month. I'hc article was 
found in his pocket: “My heart i# 



who were my friends'i^r lo rcwg. My 
6ne great regret the war is that I 
am not with them when it has ended. 
For the companionship of two and a 
half years of death and misery is a 
sj;x}use that tolerates no divorce.” 

SSfE Shima is a mere ten s(]uarc 
miles, but the Jaf>s had installed 
three airstrips, which were the prime 
reason we wanted the island. The 
assault on it, made on April i6, was 
preceded by a blasting from naval 
units. In spite of this, surprise was 
achieved ■ - by going ashore not at 
the obvious p)in!, but over a trench- 
emus coral reef on a pxir beach. As 
a result, the airstrips and the western 
two thirds of the island were taken 
with few casualties. 

Other corresjxmdents went ashore 
on n I>ay. Krnic did his observing 
from the ship. That night he at¬ 
tended a briefing ol the corresjwnd- 
ents by Cieiicral Bruce, who warneti 
them not if) l>c misled by the ease 
of the surprise landing and pretlicied 
bitter hghting. Kvents iusiificd the 
warning. 

■‘We have nescr had a tougher 
fight,” an officer of the 77ch wrote. 
“Not one Jap soldier .surrendered.” 
said Cor|.x>ral Alexander Roberts. 
“He killed until he was killed. He 
remained hidden until our tr(x>ps 
passed him, and then he fired at 
their backs. He came out of hiding 
at night, every night, to kill as many 
Aitiericans as he could before he w’as 
.ci^idown; he made a living bomb of 


groups of Gls.” 

On .April 17 Krnic and other cqit 
re.spoadcnt.s went ashore in a Higgins 
boat. Watching warily for snipers^ 
they followed an ammunition train 
to the; command pt>st of the 305111 
Regiment, where they were briefed 
on the tactical situation. Then 
correspondents scattered. Licutcni' 
ant Charles Kane, a public-rclatiorK 
officer, escorted Krnic and Milton 
Chase, correspondent of station 
W'LW. Cincinnati,, to an observation 
fxist 1000 yards forward. “There 
was much evidence along that -road 
of whai would happen to the man 
who stepjx^d on a kind mine,” Kane 
said. One soldier stepped on a mine 
before their eves. Krnie turned tc 
f'hase and s;iid, “I wish I was in 
.\lbiKjuen]ue!" 

He hul already decided, before 
coming ashore, merely lo spend the 
night on le and go back to the shif 
the next afternoon. 

Diiring the day he talked lo many 
people, flough.s aiul offieers. He was 
in his element the intantry. His 
fears had abated; things kxikefl good 
- except for the ilay’s evidence tha| 
the taking of Ir was no mere for" 
mality. I le sjx;nt the evening sw’ajs^ 
ping talk with the “brass” in a 
former |ap dugoui, and finally slept 
there. 

Next morning, Weeinesday, Apr! 
18, Krnie set out with LteutenaaJ 
Qiitincl Joseph B. Coolidge, com¬ 
manding officer of the 3o5lh,. :$i,n 
other officer and tw’o enlisted mej! 


site for his cbmniahd post. They 
drove up a narrow'road that paral- 
' Jeled the beach, two or three hun- 
l dred yards inland. Ernie had been 
over it the day before. The road had 
been cleared of mines, and hundreds 
■ of vehicles had passed over it. Rx- 
' cept for artillery and mortar fire it 
r seemed safe., but the rapidity of our 
\ ^vance had not allowed time to 


right Those were his last woids. 

“The Jap let go again,” Colonel 
Coolidge said. “He had had time to 
adjust his sights on us. Some shots 
chewed up the road in front of me 
and ricocheted over my head. After 
ducking 1 turned around to ask 
Ernie how he was. He was lying face 
up, and at that time no blood 
slioNN'cd, so for a .second I could not 


* seek out and mop up all the caves 
■ and other Jap hideouts. 

Another jeep preceded Coolidgc’s. 
And just ahead of that were some 
two-and-a-half-ton trucks. “Every 
indication }X)inted to a fairly calm 
^ trip,” the colonel said later, “except 
for occasional mortars dropping into 
the open fields on either hand, where 
two infantry battalions had dug in 
for the night.” 

As the jeep reached a road junc¬ 
tion, some hundreds of vards short 
of the village of le, the high-voiced 

• chatter of a machine gun was heard 
on the left and somewhat ahead of 
the party. Apparently it was firing 
from a coral ridge about a third of 
a mile away. Dust danced in the 
field on their left. The dri\’cr brakctl 
the jeep in a hurry and the five men 
bolted for shallow roadside ditches 
■— the driver to the left, the others 


tell what was wrong.” 

I'Tnie had been .struck in the left 
tcmjde. 

1 'he colonel called across the fields 
to some soldiers and asked if a medic 
was available. None was, but it did 
not matter. 

Ernie was buried with his helmet 
on---“the way we thought he 
would have wanted it,” the chaplain 
sakl. Soldiers fashioned a coffin from 
boards, and they put him in a long 
row of graves, among other stildiers, 
an infantry private on one side of 
him, an engineer on the other. At 
the services the navy, Marine Corps 
and the army were represented, and 
a correspomlent or two were there. 
All wore helmets, by ortier of Gen¬ 
eral Bruce, as there was danger of 
Jap mortar and artillery fire. The 
ceremony took about ten minutes. 
'I'hen the .s(»il of le Shima was rc- 


to the right. 

Ernie and Coolidge were fairly 
\8afe in their ditch only as long as 
they hugged the ground, for the Jap 
' had a clear field of fire from his cle- 
;.vated nest, l^oth rai.scd their heads 
*-to look around for the others. When 
ilhey ^Katcd the other officer, Ernie 


turned to its place. 

^tt^oRD OF t'rnie’s death was com¬ 
municated to Albuquerque before 
its relca.se to the pre.ss. Jerry received 
it bravely. At Dana a neighbor 
heard the news by radio before an 
official call could get throuj^ suid 
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I N %h^iAg ti$» picture liftifi attractive Midwestern homc/Mr.'Artluir. 

Bourne wrote: “This is the house that subscriptions built; the money 
to construct it came from my profits as a subscription representative!” 

Introducing The Reader’s Digest to friends and neighbors can be 
very profitable, either as a side-line or a full-time occupation. 1 jist year, 
many Canaiiian Reader’s Digest representatives earned SlOO, $200, 
$300 or more, 'rypical earnings of best Canadian representatives were: 
$290, $536, $184, $303. .Additional opportunities are now open in your 
cominuniiy. if you would like to know more ulxmt turning your spare 
time into incmey, just fill in your name on the convenient form below 


j (or a post card) and 

mail tcxlay. 

ROBHRT M.\I.(:()l..\f. 

Tiii; Revoi.k’s Duii.'.i .\ss<m;i \rioN (C'\NAD.\) Lto., 

276 St. James Si. Montreal, Qiic. 

Please send me details 
of your profit'inakmg 

Name. 

Please Print 

Address. 

plan lor new C'ominii- 
niiy Rcprcscntaiivc.s. 
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"HOW I BECAME 

a HOTEL HOSTESS” 

Sara O'Vat veil. Buyer, Be¬ 
comes Hostess-Housekeeper 
of Famous Hotel Without 
Previous Hotel Experience. 


“Placed by Lewis School as Resort Hotel 
Hostess - Housekeeper, immediately after 
eraduarion. Then they placed me as Hostess- 
Housekeeper of this hotel with a splendid 
salary, nicely furnished room, the same 
meals guests enjoy. I'm mighty fortunate to 
find work I enjoy so well, ‘after 40 ’.“ 


Step into A WELL-PAID 
HOTEL POSITION 

Well-[iai(I. iiuixirtant i>osition>: aii<l u sound, sub¬ 
stantial futiiri- dVKiit traiiivd tni’n stud woiiii>ii in 
tht* lioti‘1 aiul iiislttiiliuiiul iit-lil. Lc\\i.>i Krtiduates 
“tr.ukinK Koud” as luaiiaRi'r.-., a>4>.i>t,iiit inaiiiici'rs, 
eacrutivi' Iiuusi'Wih'im.T'.. lio-trsM's iiiid in .SS utlu-r 
tyiM'h of wHI-paiii iiosilioiis. Ri-euid-iiri'akinK 
trawl nifans cri'atei i>p|M>rtuniii<-s Ilian 
Pn-viuiis t'Ximifinv pKivod nunivi-ssary in this 
bu&in(>HS wh(4% you'rv nut dropix'd booin»c‘ yon 
are over 40. lA'wis Trainina c|ualitics yuii at liuim* 
ill spare Uiue. FKEG book di'wribi's this fa.si-iniit- 
ing field. It teUs liuw you are registered free of 
eatra Coat Ip I.<ewis National Placement Ser\'i(.v. 


"HOW I STEPPED 

into a BIG PAY Hotel Job" 

I Albert L. Carr, CatMtliau 
Veteran, W'im Success 
through Lewis 'Training. 

After mv discharge from the Ariny, the 
Lewi.s School was recommended to me. I 
enrolled and. at the same time secured a 
position 111 a hotel. Stxiii I was promoted to 
.\ssisrant Manager. Now in business as hotel 
counsellor and doing very nicely. I recom¬ 
mend Le^tis Training to antone." 



NOTICE TO CANADIANS 

la*wU Si-IickU’n uiH>ratl«n« in ('aiuida have been M»- 
linivetl by the KorelKU Ksohonat- t'oiitrol Uoanl. 
CANAOIAM DOLLARS ARE ACCEPTABLE AT 
PAR WITH U. S. To larllitatf all llnanrlal irana- 
ai'liiui^, a '(tN'i'ial iiermll lias lieen aswlgneil to their 
ais-oiiiit with the t'aiiaihan Bank of Commeree. 
Miiiitical. 


Lowia Hotel Training School 
Rm. TA-12761, Wash. 7, D.C., U.S.A. 

Send me your Free Book. I want to know how to 
qualify for a well-paid position at home In 
leisure rime. 



AcMmt ---- 

Ci»y_—____..Pir«v. 











V ^ President Roosevelt had been dead 
^lysix days. At Lingayen,on Luzon, 
'1 was shaving out of ray helmet when 
,1 Jbeard a radio in a nearby hut quot- 
President Truman; “The nation 
^ quickly saddened again by the 
ideath of Ernie Pyle. No man in this 
Var bas so well told the story of the 
cAtncrican fighting man as American 
l^hting men wanted it told. He dc- 
.serves the gratitude of all his coun- 
"trymen.” 

V. In Europe General Bradley had 
^iist sat down to dinner when the 
tiews.was brought in; he put his liead 
hi his hands and could s:iy nothing. 
General Eisenhow'cr .said, “The (Us 
in Europe — and that means all of 
ifs here — have lost one of our best 
^d most understanding friends." 

; • There w'ere many }X)sthumous 
honors. A Medal of .Merit, bestowed 


De^ftnients, w« accepts 
at a ceremony in Washington. Her 
broken health soon went into a final 
decline, and she died in Albuquerque 
on November 23, 1945. The little 
house was given to the City of Albu- 
qucrc]uc, for u.sc as a branch library. 

.Vt the .site of Ernie’s death a 
crude marker was put up, bearing 
the words: 

At This S|x>t 

'Die 771 h Iiifarury Division 

Lost :i Buddv 
KRNIE PYlj-: 

18 .Xpril. 1945 

This was later succeeded bv a 
monument, similarly inscribed. 

-\ftcr the war the Ixnly was moved, 
first to an armv cemelerv on Oki- 
nawa, then to the New National 
.Memorial Cemetery of the Pacific, 
near Honolulu. 



Talc of the Soitflt Pacific 

Greenwich, Conn., teacher, after a long wait, managed to get matinee 
■ tickets to South Pacific for her chi.ss. and triumphantly conducted them 
to the Majestic Theater for the big experience. l')uring intermission, just 
■ • to make sure everything was all right, she counted heads. 

The class consisted of 21 students, and sure enough, there were 21 heads — 
' but the 2 ist one was bald! It developed, upon her alarmed cjucstioning, that 
■; one of the brighter boys in the group load sold his ticket to the middle-aged 
gent for $20 as the class was on its way into the tiicatcr; then he hiked off 

' to a movie. Oumthy KilKallctt, Kiac Featurew 
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Digenl readers may now obtain condensations of **Anyh«Miy 
€km Ifo Anything," new top~fltght, hest-seiler by Betty Mac¬ 
Donald, and four more exciting new books FREE in one 
beautiftil 500-page volume as an inlrtHlnction ttt The Reader's 
Digest Condensed Book Club. 


HOW TO GET 
YOUR FREE VOLUME 

l)y tiiailing ihr «‘oiijk)ii IiHum. vimi 
sef^ure this ih‘w voliiiiit* 

FKf''K. KxamiiiP il, rcail il, anti if 
you like it, keej> il as our j'ifi! ^Ou 
will not he hilloii for il, i‘ilht‘i nou i>r 
later. If, after exatiiiiiiiig anti rfatliii^ 
ihc inlrt>iiiielory voliiint*. you tieeiilt* 
thal you do not wish lu het'oini* u 
Header’s l)i}f««l IHM)K rnein- 

Iter, simply return the h(M»k. and for¬ 
get the matter. 

After ytiur FHKK iiilrf»diiflory 
voliiiiie is sent to yon, your name will 
he enterinl as a nieiidter It) rt'eeiie 
siieetM'fliiig vtdijines, is><iit‘d at lltree- 
inoiith iiilervuU. For earli litM>k yttii 
nay oidy $2.1-0 (plus I le postage). 
Your t)iily ohligalit>n as a member t>r 
The Heutler's Itigest IttMik <]hih is Iti 
purehasc the first three vtiliimes issuetl 
after your free gift vohiiiie is sent. 
You may earieel yoiii iiieiiilK.*rshij[> a I 
any time after the first year. Sent! 
for your FIIFF inlrtMliietory vtdiinie 
tt)day hy mailing the roiipt>n heltiw. 


The winter issue rtmtains the ft^lmving 
•MitslandiHg sehftinns: 

j'tnylmriy dm Iht 4 nvthinM. I>y lteii> Mac-. 
Diiiialil, llir •iiillior of "’I'lir I'-kie uikI I." 
Siit|i‘r Mar\ iM'liovcil that u Hiiiart iiii'l 
III- iilili- III liolil lint jiili. rnirrtaiii iin% niiiii. 
or vtrili' lint lionk — .mil llial Itrllv m.i- 
liiKl llir fiirl to |irovi' il. 

KIvphnnt Bill Id I.t. llol. J. It. illinniK. 
\ fiin-Ki niiiiiattrr in Ituriiiii for yoar- in-, 
fun- tlif Sill, tJolonrl \X illi.-inii- liail tin' 
-iriiiiifcsl '’triHi|ii-*' I'viT iiiiiHti'ri'il; an iirint 
Ilf iioiifli'riiiiK. lot II till', ti'l iiii|irrfiirttililv 
tri'.-iflii'roiii' fli‘|iliiiiil>>. 'I'lii^ IK tlir fliariiiiiie 
Htnrv of tllPir ti'iirKiif HiTt iri* to)!i’llli*r. 

Signol '/’liirfv-Vif'fi Ii> Miu-Kiiilay Kaiiior. 
TIiih iiiiwrrfiii novi'l Ii'IIr llir -liirt of tiiinie 
Dun \tal)iiw. I'liiiiliat \i*li-r.in. of Kiln-, mIki 
loti'll iiiiil niiirrii'il liiiii, iiiiil of KIIii-'h lirotliiT. 
Itloiiilir. sliii-i' llruilili* inoriilii |iiil all llirir 
ii\i"« in ji'i)piiril>. 

Misehief lit i'.liarloitr XrinHiroii);. ^ lii'ii Mr, 
mill Ml". Joiir- li'ft llii'ir iiiiit'.tI'lir.iilil itirl 
will) a i|liii't. llll•l'^lltlllllr liloiiili', llii't iiii- 
siltiiifilt loiii-)ii-i| oft a mTii'H of I'ti-iiiH that 
It-il rill'll' to niiirili'r. V niii-li'r)iii'i-i- of ii in t h, 
Irrt anil hU 4 |iriiai' that li:iii tin* ri-t ii-tt-rrn 
lliiiiliiir for Ill's <iilji‘i'tivi'ii. 

tiernian t'nre* lit Ann .striii|.'i'r ami llriirv 
Itii'H. \itiii |ilioloKrii|iliii' iiilrrt ii'sr siili 
Kiiiil. till' niiiii'r: IMio. ilir riiilroail I'liitini'i'r: 
(irril, ilir fiiioil-linir airl; .10-11*1111, ilir lirri'i-lt 
iiiiii'lirnili'iit Hat ari'in fiirnii'r. \ (Miti'itl honk 
tliMl lira mill ixi'i a s'orlil )»rohli‘in in iiiiforKi't- 
liihli' hiiiiimi li'niiii. 



Your Introductory Volume of 
READER’S DIGEST CONDENSED BOOKS 


To Kradcr'i) i)>|r«at, 276 St, JaiiiPH St. W„ Montrral. 

‘Send me FREE mv copy tif Header's INpeat ilondensvd lUmlts, H inter Issue etinlainins 
Can Oo Anything," "tilephant Bill," "Signal Thirly-Ttrtt," " Visrhief," and "Herman Faces." 


'If I likta ilu* lirat Ittmk i will ktn-p It and |»ay 
nothina. Ytm muj limn enter my name as a 
member t>f K.ll. Ilotik Cluli and I aarm* to 
jHirchanr at least I hr nr\l titrrr vnliimea.ul 

stoo 


Kr.iilrr'a Dixi'M Ctm- 
i 1 ftisi*il lioolm .III!' .iv.iil 
iilili- oiil) ill <'aii:ii].i, till- 
Dniii'tl St.ili'H. iincl U. S. 
liosM-Haioiii 

$2,49 plus 14r iMisiuar wliirli 1 pay AKl'KK 
raeh laaik is drlivrr^ . , . otiirrw is«‘ 1 may 
return this first 'vnliimr without further 
ohliaatlon. 


MAMR.... 
ADDICKSS 






Announcing linader's Digest Condensed Books 

T hf. «(jok cfiNiiENSATiDNS which appear each month in The Reader’s Digest 
arc among the most popular features of the magazine. In order to select suit¬ 
able l>ooks, the editors survey ail the outstanding new hooks. Naturally ihcv dis¬ 
cover many more lKX)ks, of the kind you would not want to miss, than can be 
printed in the Digest ilsell. 

1 )igesl readers have often expressed a demand for fine Lktoks (particularly novels) 
which do not lend themselves to the brevity ol magazine use. In rcsi.>onse to that 
ilemand, the editors haw now launched, in cooperation with btx^k publishers and 
authors, a new reading service - Reader's Digest Condensed Bix>ks. 

Kvery three months the Digest will pubhsii a distinctive, cloth bound hbrarv 
volutne ol <50001 more pages, containing condensations, in the author's ow'n words, 
i>f at least thiee [.>r>pular atui significant i.uirent lHK>ks. 'I he winter volume, just 
rcleasetl. iiuiusles five outstaiuiing selections which have received wide critical 
ac'laim: 

ANYBODY Can Do anything. 1>S Betts MacDonald. The 

t'.hiLagu f.jlis tins the “inerncNi. maddest book at the seal.” 

ELKPHANI' Bill, bs l.t. Ool. |. 11. Wtlhams. A charming stoiy, lull uf 
siiipriMiig i.icts aboni the vsa\ elephants think, feel, woik and make lose. 

Signal THIRI Y-TWO, hv .MacKmlay Kaii'oi. ,\ itiise, exciting laleot 
a iJKikif Nesv York cop in the cils's toughest precinct. 

German Faces, hs .\nn Sninger and Henrs Ries. Sixts pages oJ \ivij 
phoiogi.iphic interxicws with ispical “little people” of (Germans. 

MISCHIEF, bv Clli.irlotte Annsirong Don’t liK>k now. but that girl in H 07 
has hei ese on you . . . she’s up to blcMKl-chiiling nnwhicl. ' One of the most 
jMjrels teriifying stuiations conreix.iblc,” sa' s the N. ^ . rimes. 

None of the biMsks condensed in the three-in-one volumes ha.s appeared, or will 
afipcar, in The Re.ulcTs Dige.st. .\!1, however, are selected and conden.sed by the 
same editors whose skill has made 'I'he Reader’s Digest ilie most widely read 
inaga/ine in the world. 

'To secure \our rRF.F. inircxhiciory copy of Reader’s Digest Condensed Books 
-- and to multiply the delights and ixincfirs oi your book reading - won t you 
fill can and mail at once the cou)H)n on the opposite page.? 



25 Hours a Day Arc Not Enough 


no NOT remember wheii 
I wns not able to reaJ. I 
have an iinu.siiaUy go<xJ memory of iny 
life before 1 -was six, yet cannot recall 
having been taught to read or e^cl 
having possessetl a reading primer. It 
almost seems to me that I was btriti 


mass of new Ixjoks and rnaga/.inc.s 
filling the shelves and mounded in 
c\er) available corner 1 realize tliat the 
eager readei might well do himself more 
Iiarin than g(HKl by plunging into 
indiseriminatt* reaiiing. 

Samuel [ohnson s,nd that a sonng 



knowing how to read. 
Books fascinated n.t. I 
remember boss, when 
one of mv uncles brought j 
home a btJok he hail bei ii .4 
given by a professor, iny 3 
maternal grandfather sat | 
down by the hie u> j 
examine the prize. He f 
had not had it in hts 
hands for ten miiuite'- 
lx*fr>ro he leant forward 
and laid the book on the 
glowing coiils. He would 
not have his son's mind 
polluted by it. 

In silence I stocxl in 




/ i- J 


man shoiikl re.id live 
Ikuus a cla\. but if he 
were to read twenty five 
linin' a day I do not .see 
how lie wouhi be able to 
read h.ilf <ii wint is 
pi inletl. Tin.'- is es|u-cialiy 
true where in.ig.i/me'* are 
!.onei I iK'il. In t !k hiteiiil 
da\s ii] whith we h\( 
anti thiough which we 
ho[>e lo sms'j\( ii i.s iiis- 
port.ml to know a m.ig- 
.i/iiu wliu'i gives a clear 
ami unliiaseil view of 
what is i.iking place in 
iht woild. I 'ti I he Imsv 


my little pinafore watching the con¬ 
flagration. 1 said nothing hut 1 was 
thinking hard, for I h.id alii.itls 
devoured the book! li was “'I’he 
Adventures of Ihiiji Baba.” 

Tho.se who fintl plea.surt in books 
possess the most lasting pleasure, the 
greatest stimulant aiul the kindest 
comfort in life. And, if their reading is 
of the right sort, how much more 
interesting and magnetic if make.s them 
to other jx*ople! 

But, in the welter of reading matter 
published loilay it bccomc.s more and 
more difficult to choose the right sort. 
When I go into a IxKikshop and see the 


and an\t(itjs man whn h.is ilu- buuhn 
of hi' own n-.pitnsihiiiiK-s on hts 
shoulders .-mci Ciot too inucii tune to 
Spare, The Ke.idei ' f/igssi must come 
as a hlessing. toi. u. iis selccir.e and 
CMJixlenseii aitules he is given a lapul 
and siimiilatmg smses of much of the 
b(‘st that is being piinteii about almost 
every held ol aitiviiy. ! le gets a broad 
view of till worhl we li\<- in. 1 le sc'es its 
many and serious problems in these 
fast-moving Jiages. but lu sees fai more 
than that, lie secs tlie solul aehievc- 
menis, the salid hopes, and the dignity 
and worth that human life can attain 
in this exciting if perilous age. 



For hair that’s radiantly soft, 
smooth, younger-looking... 
shampoo with Prell! 

“vitally AIJVE”. . . sparkling . . . radiant! 
More radiant than with cream or soap sham* 
poos, in hardest water! Start using this diflerent, 
marvelous Procter & Gamble shampoo today 
for lovelier, \oungei-looking hair! 


CONCiNniATID 
rOR KONOMY.. 
ooes WHHHW 
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NeWi dijferent Prell 
far that "7^^ 
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cafe (foarha/r 
that ^nc/soma fooh / 

It’s the easiest thing you know to have lustrous, orderly 
hair all day without ever an unruly cowlick. A few diops 
of "Vaseline” Hair Tonic before brushing or combing 
keeps your scalp feeling grand, your hair looking grand. 
Try it. You’ll like it. And it's so economical. 

4 e luh} scalp; dti, brittle hair; laote hairs on comb 
^ or brash — unless thetked may tause baldness. 


TRADC MARK • 

••VARCLItOt*' IS THE SEOISTESEO TSADB MAME PI* THE CHEStSKOOOM MSP. SO. SOHS*^, 
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^Please 
make 
the ice 
thicker 
Daddy” 

One of llicsc times your 
trusting; five-year-old will 
learn that ttiere are liiinf'S 
even a dad can’t do. Hut, 
cheer up. Lon^ after that, 
he will lH;'j;iii to discover 
many wonderful things you 
have done ... that today arc 
beyond his understanding. 

One of these is, in its owti 
way, "making the ice 

thicker” for your whole family. It*s the jirotection you givel 
tliem thnnigh your life insurance, wiiich will provide for them 
in your place, if ever it should be netrded. 

Of course von have some lift* insurane.c; but is it enouL'h today, 
in these times of higli and still rising living costs? Ycuir nearby 
Great-West Life represonlalivn would Avelroine, an opportunity 
to show you a nuinlKT t»f wavs in which yon can multiply your 
family’s protection now at modest cost. Six* him siion. 

^Zbuitj^u6tfieea9u^auaikeia-^-t£zy/ 

OBMV-WitT LiH 


.A'SSUtAMCI C^MrANY 
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LETS 60 i we're OFF TO BILL AND SUEfe 
FOR AN INSTANT jjONiy an instant^ 


A DRINK 





HOPE SUE OOESNT 
MINDlFBiaBRWeS 
US AU OVER TO 
INEIR house/ 







SORRY, SUE-EVERyONE 

1^^ FORGIVEN 
ME OVER! JthISTIME...IF 

I DIDN'T HAVE 
INSTANT YOU , 
WOULD BE soinyj 


II 


unoooK OE our-mm£<UffCi(£sr, 
smoomesrcMOGiM!£nA¥om 
amur y^i/sisr <Mf ctaei/^yS 

NOTMiUC 


. ^)VaK6A0C£lfS70My/ 


BRY-CABEURY LTD.,MONTREAL 

%* 4 


CADBUR''^^ 


—if 

liiklatit 


DRlNKlN^i 

^^hocolate 





















UtUc... 


... YOU PUT INTO A GOVERNMENT ANNUITY 


BUT small amounts with compound intorost mean independenca 
for the years when you wont to take it easy. 

Government Annuities are backed by the Resources of Canadas 

No Medical Examination Required. 

Thousands of Canadians, not covered by pension plans, have taken 
advantage of a low-cost Government Annuity to guarantee their 
future security. Others, covered by pension plans, use a Government 
Annuity to supplement their retirement income. 


Annuitit Branth 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


MKTON F. GMGG 

Mtmutrr 



A MocNAMARA 
Ihputr Mirismt 

Mall Hm» Cowpgw loJay POSTAGE FREE 


AnnuHlas Braoch, 

Oa p t M twia i il of LiAowr, Oltawa 

PlMHa Mild ma COMPLETB MPORMATION oboal 


16MS 
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How a doctor 
helped 

millions of women 


Several years agoa dfKJIor hegHri lotliink 
/"'’about the problem of uionthJy saiiilHry 
i' protection and the cM>fnnioii practice of 
Sluing external pads supfM>rtfxl by pins 
aikd belts. “Why not inlernal absorption 
■ Instead.^” he thought. It would ol>\i- 
‘.'•Onsly require a much Hiiialler bulk. 
.'.'Thdie would be no chafing, no odor. 

Disposal would lie easy . . . This internal 
* jpriiKuple was already a familiar story to 
jdbysicians. Why not apply it in a 
t convenient form available to women 
f' generally? 

was wisely decided that this'I'aiiipax > 
■v'^as it is called) should consist only of pure 
'■aurgicai cx>ttoii, tiriiily croHs-stit4:hed and 
great absorliency, contained in a 
‘/^patented disposahle applicator. It is so 
'.efficient that your hands ii(M>d never 
■{'touch the Tampax while inserting. 'I'he 
whole idea seems a little novel at iirsl, 
jait it*s all quite scientific and physiu- 
^'lioc^cally correct. 

^ "It means a lot to a girl or woman to know 
'‘that Tampax just simply cannut cause 
any bulge or ridge because it is worn in¬ 
ternally. 

^ WiSli her mind at ease at such Unites, a 
i wung woman has a great advantage. 
^Sbe do^ her job l>ettcr. Socially, .she 
' handles herself ami her situations with 
.more confidence and skill. So you stttt 
the use of I'ampax can make a real and 
j. Hnportant difference in your life;. 

!< llley sell this Tampax at d rug stores and 
notion counters everywhere. A. full 
*month'8 average siipfdy slips right into 
j^'TYpuf purse. Make a note of it now— 
wTd/npax. Millions of women use it 
^m^odbly. Canadian Tanqiax Corpora- 
Prampfaw, C^tario^ .Txoi^ 


Malce 
with a Hobby 






Lacing—Fitutl Stefi of Assembly 

BeAUTIFHL hand carved leather 
])ui's€!s are admired and wanted by 
evc*ry disceriiiiig woman. In a store 
they would sell for $40.00 but you 
cun make them easily for a fraction 
of the cost. 


W’hether you wish to do leather- 
work or take up some other 
fascinating hobby Bedford’s have 
everything you need. In the 12 
years since its estahltsliinent 
Bedford has earned a reputation for 
highest standards of handicraft 
supplies in Canada—over 6000 craft 
items carried. 


CSet the new Bedford catalogue. 
100 jiages packed w'jth pictures and 
information about the low cost and 
ease of getting started in I.<eather- 
craft. Copper Tooling, Weaving, 
Shcllcraft, Figurine Painting, Oil 
Painting, Rugcraft and scores of 
other fascinating arts. Enclose 25c 
and your name and address for the 
informative Handicraft catalogue 
Just off the press — address, 
BEDFORD FINE LEATHERS LTD., 


Dept 2, 578 Seymour St, VancouTer,- , 
-S, (3, ■ 
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For all preferred lis^s, most 'Vhite-collar” $25 or $50 WEEKLY for total d 

men between the ages of 18 and 55, this Jhiomgh injupr by accidental meaw .. , 

. , I j c saI from the first day every 30 days for as id 

Strang, 67 -yeaf-old company of 24},000 io 4 weeksi #2.600 »«d«r/to 

' carefully chosen members offers maximum or $5,200 under the double plan jot each t 
protection per dollar because of the econ- $12.50 pr $25.00 WEEKLY up to 26 
omy of our mutual way of doing business for partial disability similarly caused. 

Direct, At Cost. You must be under 55 to $5,000 or $10,000 for LOSS OF LIFE, 
join, but once you become a member there ^ accidental means, 

is no age limit for accident insurance ex- „ 

cept tor a reduction of the death benefit at every 30 days for as many as 52 weeks... npi 
age 70 ; health coverage reduces 40 % at age St ,300 for each confining sickness. AH sida 
60 but it and hospitalization benefits may included except venereal diseases and alarfiol: 

continue to age ^5. 

You are protected night and day, at home 
or on trips, at work or at play, whether your 
income ts affected or not. 

MORE THAN $ 84 , 000,000 has been paid 
to members or to their dependents, and 
$8,000,000 is held in rc.scrve for their se¬ 
curity and assurance of stability of low rates. 

Membership obligation entails only pay¬ 
ment of such assessments as may be levied 
to meet the full cost of the insurance pro¬ 
tection, necessary reserves and Association 
expenses. 


even heart disease, cancer, tuberculosis and 
arising after 6 rst year s membership being covi 

$12.50 WEEKLY up to 26 weeks ... for 
confining total disability caused by sickness. 

For Hospital, Surgeem: In addition to 
allowances, up to $290 or $580 is paid direct 
you for hospital room or a nurse in the 
surgery. X-ray, operating room, anaesthesk 
laboratory fee, for either accidents or sii' 
Givers both accidents and all kinds of s 
excepting venereal diseases and alcoholism, 
hernia occurring after first year’s memf 
being covered. 

YOU SEND NO MONEY now, but do nmi} 
coupon for the FACTS booklet of interesting 
formation and an casy-to-complete blank fc^ 
plying. No solicitor will call and you will sim 
obligated in ANY way. If your application. 




accepted now, only $2 would cover tlie full 
You NEED this vital protection as founda- of the single plan of accident protection unttl^ 
tion for your personal .security program — June—currently $2.50 quarterly thereafter; 

nen if you have Blue Cross or some group 

' , , . 1 ® ^ health coverage IS currently $3.50 quarterly. 

coverage elsewhere. They would not con- p^al and suigical benefits now are $1 
fiict. There is a wide choice of plans to fit single or $3.50 quarterly for double ami 

your needs, providing coupon on POslcard or Enclose in Envelope ' 

the liberal benefits list¬ 
ed at the right. 




Accident coverage is . 
the tie day the ^policy is 
issued, and health cover¬ 
age m 30 days. 


The Commercial Travelers 

Edward Trbvvbtt, Secretary, 213 Laurier Ave. W., Ottawa, Qnt 

SEND, without any obligation whatever, your frw FACTS , 
and an easy-to-compiete application blank. No solicitors wSl 


My Nome is Mr.... 


(PLEASE PRINT) 
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ofu ^XlMtnce for Sleatiive ipoa csomStlBeat a IPtoiKiiMli 

i 

\ 

F«ir ilH itiUt>r aiiiii>erMir\. I*»iilia«* «fr«T*i iiii Irun than 25 fine ft'alureh! Thrrc'a hlrikinit xntm 
biauti—from thr nrw gulhninfi iKrille to tlir la<>t pracHul inch of the «nrepfclreaa , 
fender. In^iile. lhere't> brilliant iien Mjiinfi—'lien eolor liarnioiiie<i« a nen, improved iiiainn 
meiit iwuel. But... iiio*»t n oiidi'rful of all... Ponliae for 1*>51 ofler» \ou automatic drMajg'' 
m.. non ill lleelleader lleluxe a» nell a« in f lii«‘flaiii and streamliner iiiodelb. Step onlib^ ^ 
gam to go; mtep on th- brake to mtop ... that**, all ^oii do in normal dri^inp nith eilliQr4lCf> 
Poiitiae's two firoted aiitoniatie traiifcmi*ihioti«! \our Pontiac dealer toda>I _ ^ 

A prntifl dillII 

iiMlif irdiiMiiiimiioii III 
■be lim-iirKC firlii* l)r- 
• aiim 1'oniHt.iiiii Md 
liiniiir < »ii%rri( r <ln\ i 

you Kat iiHitlnuiHM a|i|ili>»IHiii iil iNimer ihrmiiih 
avery B|»rrd— nmaainR •moiiiWiiraB* 0|ttiuii«l ai 
extra ewt on Flertleadrr Ueltnv iiuHleia. 

ijt epManai. Movonfi vaiiVii^ 



GM 

HYDRA-MATiC 


The piiMwer automatls * 
ilri«r that baa heR^u 
ai ( laimatl for over 
>cara—now farll|«r 
imiiroved with 
Instant Mn< rw' Hi uma-ha ru Daivaia ananloanlitfi 
iranamimuMi plm fluid dnvr—that'a the incrat rf 
itH flvaliiag perfnrmaner' OiiUonal at extra OOAK efl’ 
lihteftaiD and Stiaamliner nmdela. t' 













STUCK FOR AN ANSWER? Not ^hcn thc> ask What s vours>" 
. For then the anssscr s on the tip of sour tongue once vou ve 
enfoyed the mioothei, It^hUt flasour of 1 ahatt s Anniversarv Ale 
This golden breis with all the bods and character sou expeet in a 
Labatt ale has a speeial smoothness that has quieklv made it a 
favourite If, b> ehance vou haven t >et tasted Anniseisar) Ale, sou 
have a real treat waiting Next time the> ask What s yours^** 
make Labatt & Anniversars Ale sour answer 

»••••• The Swing is DEFlNiTELY fo Labatf's •••••« 

If Aeu Hugh I abatt challenged hts 
biofhtt to pioducc a neu ale /oi then 
widen aunneisaiy tt uax mote than 
half tn fe<tt But as all Canada now 
knou s John I abatt took up the e hallenge 
I he result ua$ an ale whose immediate 
popularity has made tt a petmanent 
labatt breu The temaikable thing 
about thts ale, experts say, ts the com¬ 
bination of body and character wtih its 

distinctive lightness and smoothness-— 
r_^_r 
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In your now Lolong 
you*ll bo • • • 
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Slip on med*l 5129 . 

wiMi Fobnlast* gartois, 
Cordtox* mserfs At all 
laadmo cenet cowitonl 




The tDorld*s first ^ 

really con^ortable girdle! 
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An article a day of enduring significance, in auulensed permanent hoolflct form 


I i.Akch I'XMitMl lioU‘l \vji«. full. 

J/Hin the rfii‘phr)iiist, alter a 
niimlKi'oftriephonc calls, (inally lounci 
me a rtxim in anoilicr hotel. laM>kin^ 
ahscntly at my 2^5 pounds ol hulj;cs, 
she telepluHK'il: “Keserve llie rtxjm lor 
.\lr. P. I Itjlinyren - P as in |.xj- 
taicK’s. P. as in elephant ...”!!! 

Site ilidn't crack a smile nor ditl I. 
Hut now I am on a diet aiul have just 
shed my first ten pounds. 

K. lUuJktllHKN 

I \v\.s OKI VINO through the country 
with an old gentleman to ins)x:ct a 
farm ami we were iliscus.sing that in¬ 
evitable topic, taxes. .\s we pa.s.sed a 
sch(K)l bus, he exclaimed, “See! That’s 
wliat I mean. When I was a bov we 
walked three miles to scIkx)]. Now we 
spend $50011 for a bus to pick up the 
chililrcn so they don’t have to walk. 
Then wc .s|X’ml $V't<>oo for a gym¬ 
nasium so they can get pro|x:r exer¬ 
cise!” — John W. r I'KNUK 

A RECENT reunion of Arizona’s OPA 
oificials. revealed why meat rationing 


was iKwer enlorccd on the Navajo 
Indian Keservation. It seems tliat in 
1042 the late CUiee f>tHlgc. famous 
tribal chief, headed a delegation of 11 
Navajos to ( )P.\ hcatlquariers in Phoe¬ 
nix. .S|x*aking through an interpreter, 
he s,ud: 

" riie Navajo are a nom.ad {x;opIe. 
'riiev must follow their sheep from one 
gra/.ing range to another. To live, they - 
mast kill .md eat their .sheep. They 
have no refrigeration to store meat. 

“Nowhere in the Treaty of Guada- 
hifX' is there mention ol the Oflicc of 
Price .\Jminisir.uion. Nowhere does it 
s;iv the white man has the right to in- ' 
vest igaie the Indian’s eating habits. \ 

“Tlie Navajo Re.servation is va.st. Its ., 
canvons are steep and rocky, trcach- " 
erous to the feet of the unlearned. OPA' * 
investigators w'ould push damn easy/* 

— Kaij>h Mahoxxy; 

VSi 

W.MTi.N'o outside the Trianon 
room in Seattle one evening while my."\ 
beau bought tickets, 1 noticed a boy of ' 
about 12 doing a rushing business 





;hcdItlioaght'U> myself. “Here’s be getting back to your mother.” 

“ 0 )uld I do just one more thing. 
Uncle Clifford? (^uld we go to the 
Stork Club?” 

His uncle was aj^liast. “A boy j^our 


sale he won’t make.” But when the 
held up a gardenia and spoke to 
;m the man smiled, the woman 
imed and the sale was made. 

My date joined me and the young 
huckster came toward us, corsage in 
l&UQd. “Gardenia for your wife, sir ?” 

We burst out laughing, as pleased as 
were embarrassed. “Whai made you 
l^iiunk We were married ?” I asked, while 
dug into his pocket. 

“Oh, I didn’t, really. 1 always say 
^hat to the high school kids.” i Ic 
leered his voice confideniiallv. “And 
PhenI see a guy that looks good and 
tried 1 .say, ‘How about a gardenia 
»r your girl ?’ It doesn’t make sense - - 
.^but it sure is good for business.” 

jFf- , —Amy Him,v\»i> JKNSKN 

- ■ 

The volunteer firemen of the little 
^|c»mmunity of Ripley, Mich., consist- 
ty^^tly captured prizes ar the Firemen’s 
^Tournament, a yearly event in the 
^^ties of the Upfx:r Peninsula. One year 
VlfUpley was honored by being made the 
r^tournament city. Ripley was proud of 
ibeing selected, but concerned about 
f^lthe reaction of its visitors when they 
t;;lbund there were no hotels, no movies 
■^md no department stores — residents 
;;;^op in nearby Hancock and I lough' 
'ion. A meeting was held to discu.ss the 
:jU'oblem and finally a happy solution 
'Was hit upon. 

A big sign hanging over the entrance 
fto the village announced: 

BELIEVE IT OR NOT ~ RIPLEV 

— Mks. E. J. AiJ>Hirii 

..Bobby, eight years old, was visiting 
"cw York and his uncle had taken him 
-various places that delight a child: 
Island, the zoo, the subway, the 


age 







“Oh, I know where babies come from 
— I’ve read about it in a book,” Bobby 
reassured him. “But I’d like to .vc how 
they’re born.” hbmin bkknnbck 

Mv iiiKsiiW'o and I spent last sum¬ 
mer in a quiet upstate New York vil- 
bige, with a large garden separating our 
cottage from the house of our land¬ 
lords, a sedate couple vvlio ha<i been 
married for almost years. .\s the 
season wore on we were puzzled by the 
occasional balking of dogs from the 
direction of ilie house; the couple kept 
no pets ami rarely h.ul visitors. 

One August evening when the bark¬ 
ing sounded louder than ever iny hus¬ 
band got up with determin.ttion and 
we started up the garden patli. The 
sounds ceased before we re.iched the 
porch, where our landlord was calmly 
.smoking his pipe, his wife rocking be¬ 
side him. We chatted lor a few mo¬ 
ments. then my hushind said, “Any 
dogs been around?” 

The couple exchanged glance.s and 
the wife mxldcd. “No dogs,” s;iul the 
husband. “It was just the missus and 
me. It’s a trick we discovered long ago. 
When one of us gels hot-collared, the 
other starts barking like a dog. 'I'hc 
first one always joins in and each tries 
to make more noise than tlic other. 
We always end up laughing.” 

— Mhs. Evkrbtt Shaddock 


(f/oo will be paid far every coatribtuion used 





The Alaska Highway: By Ronau scwuer 


North America’s Most Exciting Trip 


O NI-: spring innrning in n;42 an 
oUl sourcloiigli, ('harlic loliri' 
SDii, was walking his trap line in the 
Yukon when he heard a terrible 
crashing in the wtxxls. 

“I l(X)ke<l up and saw big trees 
toppling over and thought 1 had 
gone cra/y.” Charlie recalls. “When 
I sa’v a hulldo/cr anti some Yank 
soldiers told me they were huiltling 
a road to .\laska. I realizetl t/iry were 
crazy! . . . Hadn't I heard oi the 
road? 1 hadn't even heard of the 
war! 

C'harlie Johnson now gets his news- 
j^ptr three times a week, instead of 
every three years. Two luintlred and 
fifty giant tanker trucks and freight¬ 
ers rumble by his cabin every week 


on their way tt) Alaska. Hast summer 
he watched a ferris wheel, a “merry 
mix-up” and a calliope go by, part 
of the first carnival ever to visit 
.\laskn. He is plagued by traveling 
salesmen and by tourists who stop 
to photograph his white beard and 
buckskins. 

“I’hcv stare at me as though I 
was a damn moijse," Charlie says 
aggrieveilly. 

'I'he Alaska Highway, which runs, 
152^ ruggeil miles from l>awson 
Oeek. British (xjliinibia. to Fair- ■ 
banks. .Vlaska, has brought the north 
country its biggest bonanza since the 
gold rush of ’98. .Attracted by thjc . 
most adventuresewne motor trip on ^ 
the continent, summer tourists Bock > 




fS?filcp<^t Zev6^t Oawsbn Creek 
cars bearing license plates from 
efevcry part of the United States 
'^ind Canada, Mexico and Central 

«; America. 

**2 

It is no longer necessary to take 
^along fcx 3 d, camping equipmenf, e\- 
gasoline. Lodges, garages and 
,^(general stores have opened up at 
^intervals of from 50 to too miles 
•/along the route. OHicially, all you 
' need now to make the trip is a 
; driver’s license, six gtxxl tires (eight 
itvould be better), ^loo in cash to 
‘Nprove you can pay your way, and an 
'^accident policy. You'd better have 
/the policy with you, otljcrwise your 
car may be inipninded. I met^a well- 
to-do Texan who was ilclaineil in 
J'-Lower Post following an accident. 
After a fortnight’s fishing ami hiiiii- 
'Jng, while waiting for his policy to 
^arrive, he bought an interest in the 
..lodge where he was staying and 
;settled down there. 

• You should observe, too, the an¬ 
cient law of the Yukon that no one 

• may withhold hcl[> from anyone 
'who needs it. A Californian once 
drove bv an automobile in the ditch. 
.Its driver reported his license num¬ 
ber to the Mounted Police, who 
Hashed it ahead by telephone. After 
that, there was not a room available 
to the Californian anywhere along 
the highway. He is rumored to have 

'slept in his car every night of the 
.trip. 

^ . If you wish, you can make the trip 
^in comfortable 35-passenger buses 
t run from Dawson Creek to 
ithrec times-a Jkit:.. 



ish-YukonrNavigation Co. buses take 
you to Dry Creek (Mile 1184), 
where you change to Alaskii Coach- 
ways. You travel by day, spending 
nights in camps and inns; you rub 
elbows not onlv with fellow tourists 
but with prospectors, traders, Indi¬ 
ans. 'fhe driver will stop on request 
to let vou lake pictures or, if ahead 
of schedule on the five-day run, to 
pick the blueberries, strawberries 
and raspberries that grow along the 
roiul. 

riiis is probably the most fabulous 
bus ride in the world. Like most 
other things in the Nfuth. the scen- 
erv is on an ejtic scale, ^’ou ride past 
the lowering snowcaps of the Rocky 
and St. L.lias ranges, highest in 
North .Vinerica. ^’ou cross great, 
racing rivers like the Peace, the 
Siknnni C-hief and the I'anana. You 
skirl mountain l.ikes that rival any¬ 
thing in the Alps lor breath-taking 
beauty. It is a land a.s lonely as the 
vallevs ol the nuKHi an<l some¬ 
times as strange. \’as! .stretches of 
white p)plar stand like weinl forests 
of t(X)lhpicks; mist lormed "gln)sl.s” 
wander over the muskeg; burnt-out 


hills are like fat pincushions stuck 
with a million charreil tree trunks. 

In spring and summer the ruidside 
iscar|x*ted with (lowers. (Jianl water 
lilies 111] the fMDnds. In the uplands 
dark spruces slant! in decorative 
rows as though put there by a kind- 
scape gardener, creating the curious 
illusion that you arc riding through 
a well-kept city park. 

! The w'holc country is a gigantic , 
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ponds nt your 
proncli; t-apilrs 
ofl ahead ol 
wilh insolcMU sloW' 
ness. Bears nose a- 
round the camp 
garhajjc at ni|>ht. 

You may he held 141 
for hours, as Kenny 
Lofstrand of Alaska 
Coach ways was, 
while thousands of 
migrating carihou amhle across the 
road, "^'ou may chase a hear or 
mountain j^oat down the highway at 
3f) miles an hour, or see the driver 
suddenly jam on his brakes, draw 
his rifle ami shoot at fleeing wolves, 
on which there is a Ixniniy, 

HrilishA'ukon driver Bat Auhin 
had a battle with a big cow' m(K)sc. 
She sIcxkI 111 the niidtlle ot the nar¬ 
row' rtxid wilh her heat! k)wcred, 
pawing the <liri, refusing to get out 
of the wav of his bus, while her calf 
lay in the ditch, windei^ or hurl. Pat 
honked his horn, fired shots past her 
moved bus forward until it 




w 

stood there glaring '- 
at me through the ■ 
window with those ' 
big red eyes, and ' 
dared me to come 
on,” says Pat. Then 
he ga\ e her a shove 
whereupon she 
charged the bus wilh 
a crash that sent 
baggage spinning 
out of the racks. For 
fi\ e minutes the ten- 
ton bus and the half- 
ton moose furiously 
hutted it out. Not 
until she had been 
pushed hack a hun¬ 
dred yards did the 
mrK)se finally break 
olf — with a snort 
of contempt — and 
allow the shaken 
passengers to continue on their way. 

Despite its wildness, you are con- 
tinuallv remiiuled th.it you are in a 
countrv rich in history and tradi¬ 
tion. The Hudson’s Bay Co. trading 
jx>sis at J’ori St. John and I^wer 
Post were doing business when 
'rhomas Jefferson was lYcsidcnt of 
the L'niic<l States; I\irl Nelson w'asa 
thriving community when Chicago 
had not even been dreamed of. You 
see log cabins, still inhabited, on 
whose .six! roofs weeds and trees have 
been growing for a century. From 
Whitehorse you can take the narrow- 
gauge railway through jthc White 
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to' Slcaigim&y,\.^erc *‘Soapy” into hairfan curves. In rough terrain 
^Stnith once held murderous sway, it goes up and down like a roller 
or a stern-wheeled steamer down the coaster. In the mountains — somc- 


Yukon River to fabled Dawson 
'City, whose praises Jack Ixindon and 
•Robert Service once sang. 

The Yukon has tamed down since 
.gold-rush days. Tlic gambling hells 
"arc gone. ‘-Fancy ladies” arc no 
'longer so plentiful as they were when 
competing native girls appealed to 
the bishop and the Mouniics to keep 
them out. Rut on the wide-open 
{Alaska side you may still play poker, 
roulette, keno and slot machines, or 


times clinging to the sides of cliffs 
400 feet high — it turns sharply, 
without w'arning, giving rear-scat 
pas-sengers the stomach-gripping sen¬ 
sation of taking off into space, 'fhere 
is not a guardrail in its entire 1500- 
mile length. Dust kicks up in giant 
plumes behind c\’cry car. On wind¬ 
less days this dust hovers in the air 
like thick fog and vehicles following 
must creep along at a snail’s pace 
with their lights on. 


.'try to win a quarter of a million 
dollars by guessing the exact hour 
and minute the ice will move out of 
the Tanana next spring. 

The Alaska Highway was built by 
U. S. Army Hngincers to counter 
a threatened Japanese in\asion of 
Alaskii. Rushed through in an in¬ 
credible nine months, it was never 
properly surveyed. Some of the ter¬ 
ritory it pas.sed through had not 
even been explored. 

The story that the builders fol- 
lowetl the trail of a wandering moose 
is probablv not true, but the effect is 
much the same. The leading bull¬ 
dozer .simply crashed through the 
brush wherever the going w'as easi¬ 
est, avoiding big trees, sw'ainpy hol¬ 
lows and rocks. Their problem was 
complicated by the necessity of fol¬ 
lowing not the shortest or easiest 


Roth the Canadian .Vimy and the 
.Alaska l^ond Oimniis.sion, who icxik 
over from the I’. S. .\rniy h'.ngineers 
in i<) 46. do a commendable hut lie.'irr 
breaking job ol niainlcnance. Where 
the road is built on eternally frozen 
ground, it buckles and heaves; on 
the icily like muskeg it is cnntinuallv 
sinking aiul must be gra\eleil afresh 
every month. Rridges thrown across 
rivers “a mile wide and a r(K>t tlccp” 
arc .swept away in flash fl(Kxis. 'lor- 
rcntial thaws wash out miles of the 
highway every spring. On moun¬ 
tainsides you can tell the age of the 
road, like rings in a tree, by count¬ 
ing the remains of earlier roads that 
have slipped tlown the slofxr. The 
sharp gravel is hell on soft or thin 
tires. A jxxir ilrivcr can tear up a 
dozen tires on the trip. 'I'heir car¬ 
casses drape mileposts from Rritish 
Oilumbia to Alaska. 


'^route but one that would serve the Despite liazfirds, there has never 
^ringof U. S.-Canadian airfields that been a fatality or serious injury to a 
,^retches from Montana to Alaska, bus pas.senger on the Alaska 



on the highway, he must have had at bus driver handles express, delivcis 


least three years of trucking experi¬ 
ence on the road. 

Trappers ride out to their lines by 
bus now. In spring prospectors get 
ofl" at remote mileposts with their 
packs, gold pans and Ciciger count¬ 
ers and strike oil'into the wilderness. 
Months later the Inis will pick them 
up at the same place with their |x>kes 
full of “dirt" or “color” (they never 
use the word “gold”) and a case of 
rocks which may contain uranium. 
P'ntirc families of nomadic Indians 
ride for a few miles and tlisap|H.-ar 
mysteriously into the brush. 

A trip "outskle” used to be some¬ 
thing .Alaskans dre.imed about for 
years, since it wasexpt nsi\ e. It might 
happen only once in a man's life¬ 
time. Now, iH) mattei how bad tlie 
weather, a man can step into a car or 
bus and be in .my cii\ of tlie I'nitcvl 
States or (\mada in a few d.i\s — 
and ai com|>aiali\el\ sm.iil cost. 

“Mind you. we may never .ictu- 
allv make the nip,” savs Hill Mc¬ 
Bride, an ol«l ^'ukon haiul. "But, 
Lord, what a comfoii to know that 
we ('an!" 

In some respects the highway is 
like the m.iin street of a small town. 
I'he mileposts are its street addresses. 
.A letter adtlresse«l to "Nt'Il Kelly, 


newspapers and the Royal Mail, 
sells money orders and stamps, 
lie shops for groceries, household 
gcxids and automobile parts for them 
in low'n. delivers personal messages, 
stojTS to. feed the dogs of people who 
arc aw'ay. Stpmws ask him to buy 
dresses for them, using his own judg¬ 
ment as to color ami .stvle. 'I’rappers 
ami miners give him furs and gold 
to sell; mcrchnnis hand him deposits 
for the bank. It usually takes a 
driver a full day at the end of each 
trip to complete all his errands. He 
gets nothing for these services. It is 
simply the habit in the North lor 
people to kelp one another. 

(hie of the most noticeable civi¬ 
lizing effects of the highway is tlie 
increased number of Indian schcxiLs 
am! missions. “'I hey sprang up so 
fast,” a "Y ukoner iol<l me, “that I 
sometimes think the preachers must 
have been riding the bulldozers.” 

'I he aimosphtre in the rojidside 
ramp.s is much as it must liave been 
in the trail camps of old. Silting 
around the stove at night, motorists 
coming down the highway pass on 
gossip and information to travelers 
going up. Bus and truck drivers tell 
the ieuendarv sKjries for which the 
North li.i.s alvv.ivs been famous. A’'ou 


Mile 1270" will e.isilv rc.ich her. 
People <500 miles ap.irl will talk 
nl^out each other as familiarly as 
though they wen ilown-slreet neigh' 
bo^s. (jossip spreads along the mys' 
terious “moccasin telegraph” with 
lightning speed. 

For pc^le along the highway, the 


will hear how W Sowden, hauling 30 
tons of steel pipe, lost his brakes on 
Ste.imboat Mountain and came free¬ 
wheeling down 14 miles of narrow, 
twisting road at too miles an hour, 
spewing pipes behind him. 

“It was four hours before I had 
steadied down enough to climb back 








{flew miles down tlic road I had to 
^j)ull an ambulance out of the ditch. 
&meone had telephoned it to come 
’ out and pick up my remains.” 

Most of the drivers’ talk is about 
winter. The entire country traversed 
s by the road is frozen over from mid- 
October to mid-May. Temperatures 
' drop to 6o degrees below zero. At 
,'Snag, near Milefxist iiS8, the 
temperature dnipixxl to 8^ below 
in 1947 — a record low for the 
'North American contineni. The 
sun, a sickly yellow ghost, appears 
..only four hours a day, while the 
> northern lights provide a brilliant 
• fireworks display in tl'e, darkness. 
The road in winter is in better con¬ 
dition than in summer. Huried under 
Two or three feet of solitllv packet! 
snow and kept clear by plows, it 
provides a smooth, dust-free surface. 
;,Trucks and buses maintairl the same 
schedules as in summer. I'hey arc 
. weatherproofed and warm. 

It is not the intense cold, however, 
but the w'arm Chinook wind from 
the Pacific that drivers fear int)st in 
winter. It melts the snow' and con- 
, verts sections of the highway into a 
ribbon ol smooth ice, provitling the 
supreme test of driving skill. Any 
jerky movement is enough to send a 
vehicle spinning hopelessly out of 


controls usually don'^t' 'have'' 


trouble, but most Yukon truckers 
have lost count of the times their 
heavily laden rigs have lost traction 
at the top of long hills and slid back 
at a dizzy clip. 


'fur. of the North expect 

the Alaska Mighway to bring a per¬ 
manent economic Ixxjm some dav. 
At its stniihern extremity the road 
has already opened up thousiinds of 
acres of Peace River farming land. 
Kaivsjis wheat farmers are impressed 
by fields that return 45 bushels and 
more to the acre. Seismographic 
crews are sounding all along ihe 
route for the oil they believe to be 
there, somewhere, since the highway 
runs up the center of the great 
petroleum bell that stretches from 
Texas to the Arctic. Others are cast¬ 
ing interested eyes at the immense 
quantities of pulpwcKKl and water 
[x)W'er going to waste, and at the 
hitherto inaccessible mountains of 
copper and lead, the anthracite coal 
lying on the siirlace in vast rich 
veins, and the iron which (ills the 
hills so thickly in some places that 
it renders compresses and radios 
useless. 

.Meanwhile, the .\laska Highway 
offers the most exciting riile in North 
.Xmerica. 




Child Lalwr 


^ liANiE Caruso, the two-year-old who \va.s kept in readincs.s as a possible 
‘ - replacement for the child of Madame Bovary in the movie of the same 
name, wjis paid Si340 for three months’ work. Since she was unemployed 
other nine months of the year, she was able to collect $650 in unem-. 

benefits at. the. rate of 125: 9 wodc, fipr 26 weeks,^ , is 



Grand Old Master 


of the Cue 


C(3n<lcns(»l iM)iii l•\lJlIilv 
Carl 11. Wall 



0 \r i)\> ill llu- I Stall's .1 ^iiUsm.ni 

Mlolltil iiiio 1 he l>,i!I k'i sliop()1 
t)u- C^}innuuiil in I'oniunll- 

oii ilic liiulson, \. 'i . Noiinij ilnvc 
ciistoiiK IN iiiul ()iil\ Dili- i).irlKT. aiul 
a |KM)i lahli' in an adioininij: iiMini, 
Ilf iiKiiiiia <1, ‘AiiNuiii calf loi a jianic 
ot pi hi! 

"M.i\l)c in\ l>o\ cnuiii ynt \<ni a 
gaiiif/'ilu liai In r nun nuii'ril. ’‘Ilf’N 
oiiK cijjlu [lilt 111 sluHiiNa fan cue." 
“I'.iuhl • ' till- ilinmini T snnrtfil. 
*‘JnifrcNt \on mnif ii wc niailc it 
50 cfiii.s lor ^(1 points:" tiic liariicr 
vcnlnifii gently. 

'I’hf (Iriinniiri wliippi-i! oil' his 
COiit. ‘‘Cbll \oin l>i>\ Ilf said. 

A chiilihy, hnmn liaiicd voiing- 
slCT; frollfij in. ■*^^’iiiif.’‘ .said tiic 
iMrber, "this gfiillcinan ^^ishcs a 
game of NN’ill you oblige ?" 


.1 Hoy Wofidir m the / world's 

hilhard ihamidou in Willie 

Hoppe still /*■ e/hi!ldn>i up records 
today 


riif ihiunnifi ni.idfonU uiifshoi. 
Lillie W illie ino\fd hiilhelv around 
the Nomewh.u moth e.iun table, 
.scoring with laiuasiie eonibniitions 
aiul dri'ipping un inin\' as lour balls 
with a single .stroke. ‘I'lie sale.snian 
da/edl\ paid his cents and left ■ 
\sithoui a shave. 

I'he hov was W illie Hoppe, des¬ 
tined to heeoine the gieatcst billiard 
master the world has known. 'I’o 
millions W illie's n.ime is as familiar 
.'IS di.ii of |(K- l.oujsor Joe Di Maggio. 
And whereas leading [lerformcrs iiV 
sjHirts .'ire generally consideresi old ’ 
at 30, he is still a cliampion at 63,.m 


Kiffiicr* U-'ebrmary,copyrighi i«il by Esanirc, Intu . 
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a game which John McOraw, man¬ 
ager of the New York Giants, once 
said “takes more cold ner\c and 
steady skill titan any sjxtri I know.” 

Willie's father brought up all si\ 
of his children to he pool an<l billiard 
players. He had only one hard and 
fast rule: the children 
were not .allowetl to 
sit on his jxxtl table 
until they were tour. 

.\l six Willie could 
give his brother, Knink. 
two years older, a 
gcxxl run for his lolli- 
jxtp money. In school 
he tilletl his lxM)ks 
with drawings ol com- 
bination shots to be 
tried out at home. 

When Mama objecled 
to his interminable 
practice sessions. Papa woukl sav. 
“Would you rather ha\e him out 
getting into misehiel?" 

Willie's career began when he was 
eight. A drummer hjr a sixia cracker 
concern, after being taken b\ I-rank 
and Willie, remarkeil admitiiigly; 
“Why, it's wortii hall a dollar just 
to sec them pla\!” 

That ga\'e Pajia I Iop|X' an idea. 
Since the Commercial I louse mort¬ 
gage was getting ciiiharrassing, Wil¬ 
lie and Frank were promptly "grad- 
uaiefJ” frt)m schcx>l aiul the family 
UK)k to the road. Hilled as “‘fhe 
Bov Wonders” thev touretl small 
towns, taking on llie l(x:al pride for 
whatever they coukl get Papa circu¬ 
lated quietly among the audience, 
. plying a modest bet .here and there. 



.r * 


and after each performance Mama 
passed the hat. 

They even gave an exhibition at 
Maurice lOly's fashionahle billiard 
emjx)rium in New York, “'rite 
Youngsters,” wrote one newsjxiper 
observer, “unable to reach the center 
of the table, scramble 
like monkeys from 
one cushion tt) an¬ 
other, silling (in the 
rail to complete in¬ 
tricate com hi nations 
that li'ave the <in 
l(K)kers gasping.” 

At this time, three 
men had the billiard 
champiottships oi the 
work! pretty well 
sew eel up. I'liey were 
the Americans Jacob 
Schaeler and (Jeorge 
F. Slosson. and Maurice ( The Lion) 
\ ignaux of Pranci. 1 heir titles 

me.mi important moiu'y Si 0,000 
to ^25.000 a Near Ilu'se men con 
cent rated on halkline billiards. So 
I’apa saitl to Willie, “Son. if you 
coiiKi learn liaikhiu we might get 
into real mone\ 

Halkline billiards was designeil 
to haixlicap the masters, who at 
straight billiards eouid rim off him- 
tlre-ds of jxiints without a miss 
(Willie ran oil 20(j() when he was 
1:5). In 18.1 halkline. for example, 
lines were drawn 18 inches from the 
four rails. The eight sjxices thus 
marked olT along ilie sides and emls 
were the balk spaces. If the two 
object balls were in the same balk 
.s|)ace, a player to knock 





lea.st one of them out to make his 
point — or yield the table to his 
opponent. Iliis game called for 
incredible skill and control. 

l.iille Willie ux)k to balklinc the 
way Kinslein latched onl(» long 
division. \\'hile he was still in short 
pants a match was arrangeil with 
A 1 Taylor, one of the best players 
in the countrv. Helorc play started, 
I’aylor, who was about ^o. leaned 
oxer ami p-ilted Willie' on the head. 
“(lO to it, kid." he said. “11 you 
win ri! bnv xou sduk- let t ieain." 

.\ltcr ^\ illie beat him ;oo to 207. 
'I'aylor in a cold rage bioke his ene 
oxer his knee, boudii W illie his iet 

t» 

cream and took oil lor ('.olorado, 
xvhere he xxent into mining. 

Pajxi cabled a challenge to I'r.incc’s 
M. \ ignaux. top dog ol iS.i balk 
line. I here was no rt pix. ( )nlv .ilicr 
Willie xv.is jS .md had won an 
international tournament ior xoung 
masters did I’he Lion coiulcscend- 
mgly .igree lc» a title m.iich pr<j- 
x’ided: it must be piaxed in Laris; 
winner x\ou!d take .til the gale re- 
ceipts; there xxonld be a .side bet of 
Si(« >o. 

On the night t»l I.inu.irx is. n»oh. 
Willie .'uul The l.itin met in I he 
(irand Motel in Paris. \ ignaux xvas 



complete calm, the unorthodox side-.^ j 
arm fashion in which he handled the A 
cue--a hangover from the days'^ 
when he had to reach up to make a 
shot. ■> 

Kach lime \’ignaii\ missed, the 
I'renchman gestured luriouslv, tossed ‘ 


his mane ceilingward, and disdain- ' 
fiillv vieldeil the tahle xviih an ' 


elahor.ile how. W illie. not realizing 
what he xxas vloing to the other 


man's hkwid pressure, would give 
him a gotKl n.iuired, moon-faced 


grin and lake t)\er. With infuriating 
prieision he scored one high run 
alter another, setting a new world- 


reconl axer.ige ol .md xxon the 

match ^«fo to ^2^. Willie vv.is now 
ch.impion ol the xxorkl. 

The am.i/iiig \Kiorv made the 
Ironi jsiges ot newsp.ipers every- 
x\hcr«'. Till- Ni w ^ ork I'lmo, which 


in llmse dax s g.ixi- microstopic space 
to sports e\ eiits. h.hle«.! Willie witii 
an S2 line i-diioii.il. .\nd when 


\\ illie c.nne hi>nK a gre.it crowd 
met him. while a Inas.s band played 
.mkie Mofnlle llox ." 

'Mic (-nsiinig m.itcli with (leorge- 
Slossoii broke all .itiemlance records 
lor New fork's (irantl Central 
l*.il.ue. Willit won. 500 to :?<)!. His 
two \ ictoiii's in two iiKHiths resulted 


an impiessive man in his Lite 
tall, elegant, with a gre.it mane ol 
graying hair and tlie manner ol a 
gladiator ahoiil to put his foot on the 
victim’s neck. 

Plump, nniml faced Willie io»>ked 
like a high schtx)! lx)y on graduation 
night. Everything about him an- 

his yoath, his 


in .^7iK*o for the I loppe h.mk account, 
rh<' hat p.i.ssing davs xxere oxer. 

After th.ii Willii won every balk- ' 
line ch.impionslhp in the game — ; 
iS.i, 1S.2. i^.i. lie was invited to 
plav at the White House. But. xvhen 
he lost the 18.2 title in 1924. ex^cry- 
onc said he was through, 'nic pub¬ 
lic s fancy was turmn^ tc> the more ' 


jy ^ 
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spectacular thrcc-cushion billiards. 
This latest effort to make billiards 
more dilTiculi for the masters called 
for the cue ball to touch three cush¬ 
ions before striking the second ob¬ 
ject ball. How could a man in his 
40’s switch to such a tough game? 

Willie won his first three-cushion 
championship in when lie was 

49. In 19^0, improving with age, 
he chalked u|) .1 new worKI’s recon 1 
by winning 20 straight games in 
tournament }>Ia\- (the pre^■ious ree 
ord was ten). A Ne.ir later he re 
ceivetl the Most (^mrageous Ath 
lete of the ^ ear awan! from the 
l^hiiadelphia Sports\\ riti rs’ Xssoeia 
tion; he had just come out of an 
oxygen lent after a siege of pneii 
monia. In the past ii vears he has 
won the three-cushion title seven 
times; in 19^4 and 194=^ he lost to 
Welker CJochraii. and in i<;4^ anti 
1946 there was no tournament. 

During the w;ir Willie traveled 
60,000 miles .a year 1<i give evliibi 
tions for trtKips, For huiuireds of 
charity performances in hospitals 
throughout the I’niied Sfatt s lie was 
recently cited by the Disabled 
American Wterans. Maintaining this 
pace has not been easy. l''or more 
than 40 years he ha.s practiced at the 
billiard table an average of four 
hours a day. I lis walking, in practice, 
averages seven miles a day. 

Not only the feet but the nerves 
take a beating in billiards. Profes¬ 
sional billiards is considered a genteel 
game. Hut a lew of the boys hfivc 
been known to cultiv'atc certain 
‘‘tincpnscious” distractions performed 


at that critical moment when the 
opjxinent is fastening his eye on the 
cue ball. These distractions include: 
polishing the cue .shaft with a white 
handkerchief against the background 
tjf one’s dinner jacket; placing the 
cue chalk (Kilitelv on the edge of the 
table, always in the line of vision; 
roughing-up the cue tip vv'ith a nail 
file, very cpiietJv so as not to disturb. 
()ne master of the art of nerve 
Iray/ling. newly eijuip|H-d with 
strong, jnarlv teeth, devclofX'd a 
fondness lor rhvthmically clicking 
the uppers against the lowers. "lie 
got so he couhl plav liiueson them.” 
sav s W'illic-. 

Willie ignores such tactics I lis 
own t.iblc manner is impeccable 
vet tlevastatine. \\ hile Ins op|K)neni 
is sh*»oting, I loppi. with supreme 
self assur.mci , si.ires noiu li.tl.mi Iv 
at the ceiling, waiting lor the miss. 
"Nothing infuriates me mori“,'’ one 
atlversarv once complained. 

I'odav . at 9 ^. Willi< is still travel 
ing thousands of miles a vear to give 
charitv petform.mces and evhibi- 
tions. an<l to delenil his champion 
ships. A veai ago. at ('hicago, some 
411.00(1 spectators s.ivv him come out 
on top in a nerve-racking ten day 
grind during which he defeated 
the world’s top billiardists to win 
his fourth consecutive three cushion 
title. In winning, the Hoy W'onder 
- who won his first world cham¬ 
pionship shortly after the turn of 
the century gave indication that 
hi.s retirement mav still be some dis- 
tance off: he set a new world’.s rec¬ 


ord for average pomts per 




Qmilcniftlfrttm ’I'lu' Amwidin Mercury’ 
Al.m 1 )l\oc- 

■ / wIlO hjS SJKMIl 

' imicli time in llu* lields 
and \\<mh1s inusi liave .isked liimscil: 
\\'hy do we liiui so lew dead animals 
and birds' 

Our eailli teems with animals-- 
there are .i hundred rabbits in the 
nearest small wikmIs. probable a 
lhous;md inea<low mice in the near¬ 
est I'leld aiul thiy all must <lie 
sometime. ^ et we scarceb e\er lind 
a furred or leathered bcxlv. Why? 

A major answer lies in the secre¬ 
tive. chiclly tUK'lurtial activities of 
an extratmlinary beetle calli-d AV- 
crophorus ttr, more |iopularly, the 
sexton. Its role i.<-' (>lain enough from 
its name. Bearer of the Dead, 

Sup}K).sc that a rabbit has gone 
crashing into the w'irc netting 


“ ’’s'/ 

around our garden and has broked-j 
its neck. W''e notice it, perhaps, 
when we arc out mulching the roses '; 
in the afteriKXJii. W’c think: To¬ 
morrow I must bury that px^r beast. 
Tomorrow comes, and there is no 
rabbit. J'he .sexion.s have been at 
work. 

In liie darkness there is a whirry 
little clatter of wings, and beside 
the rabbit's corpse alights a black- 
aml-orange beetle, smaller than a 
finger joint, with |xmerful black 
legs. 'I'he (xlor of tleath. carried 
great tlistances on the heavy night 
air. has brought it here. 

I-'or SOUK minutes the sexton ex¬ 
amines the ctirpse. touching it 
lightly here, there, with its feelers, 
“running its fingers” over the Ixxly. 
W’hai it is deti running, we don't 
know. C'learly. however, it is mak¬ 
ing tests oi one sort and another. 
When the .sexton knows what it 
must know, it wetiges its slightly 
ctinsex btxlv under one .side of the 
corp.^e. scrabbles .iway at the earth 
to rougheti it .ind cie.ir away a little 
patch, tIll'll ilips oser on its liack. • 

I'Aersonc knows what tremen¬ 
dous weight can be sup|Torled by 
leg muscles when a man is lying on 
his hack. .\s the stxion lies on its 
back, pusliing ujnvard with six stout 
lil.ick legs, it has almost iinbelicv- 
ahle power. The Ixxly of the rabbit 
begins to jiggle and rock as the little 
beetle works its way farther under 
the corpse. Finally, in a mighty 
jK'daling motion, the sexton sends 
the rabbit's body lurching perhaps 
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I 'lialf an inch toward the edge of the 
^^rden bed. 

^ 'The creature is moving the corpse 
Toward a softer spot of sandy soil 
y which it has selected as a burial spot, 
c^lt may move the IkkIv a f<x)i or 
^ ten feet. It is quite capable of doing 
k jso. And it is prettv certain to oh- 

^ ■ 'll* 

^tain, any moment now, a helper. .\n- 
f.bther little whirry clatter of beetle 
wings sounds in the tlarkness, A le- 
«' malc sexton has arri\ed. 

C,. There is no courtship between 
k-these insects, unless it is their iin- 
/mediate joining together in the 
y-work of burial. In perfect teampla\, 
f as if the thing had been lehe.irsed. 
:\the male pushes and tin- lemale 
epulis. When the male su|.j)cjns the 
f'eadaver on his legs and jxd.ils it 
t'ibrwartl. the ietnale scrabbks (r.in 
f,t*cally to clear away impedini: twigs 
.-and pebbles. W’hen a nwnlet gets in 
‘ the way, one of the sextons hurries 
■•to chew it through. Inch bv inch. 
5the dead lirxly is juggkxl forward. In 
an hour, two hours, live hours - - the 
sextons arc tireless it is brought 
to the selected site for hiirial. 

Ihic sextons whisk underneaili 


and dig. I>own, dow'n, the rabbit 
.sinks, in a slow, jiggly de.scent into 
its grave, h'inally there is no rabbit 
at all, but only a heaving and rip¬ 
pling of the earth to let a watcher 
know that the sextons are still at 
their dark work, down underneath 
tile interred Ixxly. When the corpse 
has been well covered, the sextons 
pluck a wav some of its fur and 
work it into a ball. 'I'bey dig a side- 
luime! from the burial ebamber, 
and there the female lavs eggs. I'he 
l.mtastlc |>rep.irali<»us lor the next 
generation are now completed. 

.\Ianv insects do not tend their 
voting at all. hut sexton beetles do. 
\\'hlle ihev wail lor the hatching of 
the eggs, thev leed on the rabbit’s 
bcxly. 'riieii. when their \ellow 
grubs batch out. the patents jini- 
\ ide them with moutlduis ol the 
rabbit llesb, paill\ predigesiet). 
riiev keep up this feeding until the 
grides are leatlv to change into athilt 
beetles. As soon .is the \oung are in 
no lul l her neetl ol tending, the 
adults come tunneling up irom their 
ietkl tomb, take to the air again, 
aiul go tlieir ways. 


on the \V€tll 

HE Ani KXfJO's iolkming the big "‘luiriigak ’ of November 25, 
\vc were w'alking along the south shoie ol l>«>ng Island, kxjking at the 
wrecked cottages anil commiserating in spirit w'ltli the owners. One 
viciini’s -sense of iiumor had triumphed over ilisaster. 'I'lie* white 
front dixir of an almost total wreck was propjx:d up by a fractured 
i ' cliair and on it was printed in black crayon: 
i-y 1 AM AN INSfRANCI-. SALESMAN 

I SELL SrOKM INSL'RANCIi 
1 DID NOT CARRY 5'1X>RM IK.SttRANCE 




ON THIS COTTAGE 






Behind the semes die P& 



Condensed from This HV« 7 ( ^la^^azine 
Ren Joiius 


fS& K<>(>'riNC Ol T of 0)111- 

I^Jw iniinist spies in tlie I nitecl 
Suilis li.is tlc\iloped into 
iIk- inosi iin|M>ri.int ni;in linni in the 
t'oiintrv's hi^to^v. I'lu- ma<;nilihlr of 
iIr- piohUin is iiuiic.itcd i)\ liu' hut 
ih;il f)l the i^.ooo sii iiritv c.ist s on 
l!i(* I-fclenil Unn-.ui «)l In\csii^.i- 
lion's schalule ,i ll•\^ months .n;/> .1 
whoppinj; percent rell<’Cle«l 

Soviet inlliiince. A m.ijoritv til the 
proiession.ii s[)ies imoiMui in tliese 
cases .lie opeiatini’ under the control 
ol llu- M(ih. the Kussi.ni l>ure.ui in 
charj;i‘ ol toiei*;n espionai^e. 

1 low do Ked spies work' \\ lial 
are theii ohjei 1 i\i s - I'o learn the 
answers I w.is .illowetl to ;;o l).ick- 
stai»( lor si\ weeks with lh<' I-Ml 
spy liiihlers. I'he ollici.ilh cheeked 
(acts in this .irticle should wake u{> 
those who tlare to be complacent 
about “spv sc.ires.” 

The total destruction of any one 
So\ iel espionage network in the 
I'niteil Slates would leave the others 
tiinciionint; with only slightly im¬ 
paired cfliciciicy. And their ranks 


arc constantly being replenished 
with new personnel — not bearded, 
bomb-throwing foreigners but na¬ 
tive American ciii/.cns. 

Take the authentic and typical 
case ol “Al," a professional Sr»vict 
esplon.ige agent who directed a com¬ 
plex network in a large industrial 
eitv on the Atlantic seaboard. 

l.o'iking at .\1. no one woukl sin¬ 
gle him out as sinister. Hut he is 
elliclenl aiul ile.idK. lie is mkidle- 
aged, i.ill, slendei; h.is d.uk eyes, 
.straight h.iir, smooth skin, lie has, 
howeser, one rescaling ch.uactcr- 
istic lor the expeneiicetl I'M I op- 
er.iiise: he is surveiUtince eonsnous^ 
C'.tinsianily fearful that he may be 
urn lei obsers .It ion, he will stand on 
a loriicr and let three streetcars pass, 
boarding the fourth, lie Slavs away 
from bus. beLau.se lk]uor and cs- 
pion.ige are a dangerous combina-’ 
lion. \\'hen keeping a rendezvous he; 
inav arrive on hxit and depart in an 
auu> presiously parked nearby, or 
he may reverse this process. I le ar¬ 
ranges contacts with sub-agents out- 


If 
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Indoors whenever iKisisible, sj^aks 
^briefly. Thesfe are trade-mark^ of the 
zl professional spy. 

Trying for sccref data about anti¬ 
-submarine apfKiratus, A 1 set to work 
f/rin typical Soviet fashion: “George,” 
j:‘-an honest and unsuspecting employe 
a plant, had access to, data which 
pdhc Reds soaght, but Al stayed well 
P^way from him. Instead he assigned 
^sub-agent “Michricl,” a draughtsman 
/^eWho had worked for several years in 
rjthc same plant. 'I'hat jToint was re- 
^-vealing for the men of the bureau: 

itieant that Michael, a professional 
^"'Russian spy like Al, had been pre- 
Cviously “planted” in !his sensitive 
jS^pot. 

Michael cultivated (George so- 
^cially. ITicn one day when lier hus- 
> band was away, Mrs. Michael in- 
■'■yited CJeorge to call on her at her 
j.iapartment. During the evening she 
ir'.observed casually that she had a 
r business proposition for him if he 
'/was interested. Two more meetings 
.' took place before Mrs. Michael in- 

■ troduced George to “the man who 
can give you all the details.” 'I'hat 
man, of course, w'as Al. 

Meanwhile, however, the I'lll's 

■ close security check of key plant 
personnel had spotted this intrigue. 
George was called into the local TBI 
.ofBce, and when he heard about Nfrs. 
.'.Michael’s highly subversive past he 
'.icxlTered full cooperation. 

i-v Al was nor crude enough to say 
^Uiything to George about Soviet 
pb^Onage. He posed as an “Ameri- 
nepresentative of a firm in £tt- 


being done at your plant.” He 
would pay well for secret data and 
blueprints to which George had 
access; but it was only for “commerr 
cial purposes.” 

Al got some of the fanciest mi.s- 
inforination any .spy ever bought. 
I‘or a full set of phony blueprints 
lalicled, signed, countersigned and 
stamped “SECRF\T" on every page, 
he gleefully pakl 81500, 

Blissfully unconscif)u.s of the net 
around him, Al led the Ci-men to a 
closvntown ollice which pas.scd as a 
legitimate business concern, but 
really was an espionage jx>st otlice. 
Couriers called there regularly, 
bringing cash aiul orelers for Al and 
his siib-agcnts. 

At any lime over a period of 
months the FBI could have arrested 
Al and his henchmen. But a public 
trial often discloses the bureau’s 
secret sources of information — and 
the trap|>ecl network is replacce! with 
new and unknown people. It’s 
smarter to pin down every member 
of a ring, lull it to sleep with planted 
information, and wait for the time 
— as the Ci-mcn did after Pearl 
1 larbor - - to close the net on -every 
big anti little fish at once. So for the 
present the game is one oi watching 
and wailing. 

1 low can an average ciii/cn help 
to trap a highly trained spy like 
Al.^ In answer to that question the 
G-men told me about “I'he Case 
of the Dead .Man’s Shoes.” In an 
FBI office a worried-looking man 
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Royal Canadian Mounted PbupE puns to deal with Communist 
and saboteurs in Canada are well matured and some of them are in operatipiL^i^ 
This assurance was given last autumn by the Hon. Stuart Garson, Minister " 
of Justice. He was commenting on a Maclean'f Magazine article in which ; 
T. G. McManus, a former Communist who renounced the Party, said 
Communists were prepared to strike at Canada’s internal security should ' 
an cmer^ncy arise. 

What, if anything, can the average Canadian do to help hght spies and 
traitors? Commissioner S. T. Wood,.head of the RCMP, makes these 
gestions: 

Be alert but don’t start seeing spies under every bed. 

If you have information on what you think is subversive 
activity, don’t fail to report it to your nearest police oSice, , 
even if it seems trivial. But don’t tell anyone else. 

And don’t try sleuthing on your own hook — that’s a job for 
professionals. 


don’t want to waste your time. . . 

“You’re not wasting our time, 
Mr. Rossi,” the Special Agent re¬ 
assured him. ’’AiiyoiK who sees any¬ 
thing suspicious has both the light 
and the tluiy ui consult us.” 

Rossi relaxed. ”\\’ell. .is I saiil. I'm 
an undertaker, ami I've been hold¬ 
ing the naturali/atiou pajvrs of a 
man I recently buried, 'rhen this 
fellow Tve known around lt)wn lor 
a year or so wants to buy the papers 
for a frientl of his who w.is in a little 
trouble.” 

“Well,” pro|iosed the G-man. 
“suppose you stall this man along — 
let him think he’ll get the pafvers 
next week.” 

)Vhcn Rossi departed he left the 
agent with two problems: Who 
wanted the papers and why? And 
the.lipdertakcr a loyal citizen or 




slang for an espionage agent who . 
tries to plav both sides? 

Kossi was checked and cleared of - 
suspicion. I hen. under FBI direc¬ 
tion, he lurneil over the naturaliza¬ 
tion papers to his acijiiainiancc. The 
trail led h.ilfwav across the country, ■■ 
turned up .i liitherto unsuspected -■ 
sub-ring of hitle spies, phis the big ,, 
fish for whom ilie papers wlicre pro- 
cureil. 

Mr. Kossi'.s information had been ■); 
vii.il in helping to plug a leak in the;4 
countrv’s defenses. 'I'lie same oppor'.;^, 
lunitv might come to anyone. .v;? 

.\re the Moscow-trained proies^j’'?: 
sional spies like Al all there are ^ 
worry alKiiii? Not by a long shoi;;^,^ 
Behind these master .spies are 
least half a million individuals 
the Uni ic'd States prepared in son^.; 
degree-to conduct tre^i^hle 




/credibly big, but the Communist 
• Party in the United States has an 
, acknowledged membership of about 
55,000. The FBI and all other au¬ 
thorities agree that the ratio bc- 
:• tween acknowledged Party members 
and sympathizers is about one to 
ten. By way of eviilenee. the c()n- 
- -fession of-British physicist I-'iiehs 
/ has, at this writing, led to the con¬ 
fession of an American spy atul the 
arrest of seven other persons. None 
was a known Communist: most ha<l 
been cleared for secret war jobs; 
most sccmcti like normal, harmless 
Americans. 

The Communist Party in the 
United States is the great reservoir 
from which spies and s;il)oieiirs are 
drawn. Likely candidates are in¬ 
vestigated, trained in espion.ige and 
sabotage technic]ues, and tested on 
minor missions. Scores of Aineric ins 
have been sent to .Moscow ff)r in¬ 
tensive training in “partisan war¬ 
fare and the science of civ il w.ir; the 
destruction of Ibotl sup}>lles and 
public utilities; how to wreck trains 
and how to cmjiloy chemicals for 
setting fires. . . 'Fhc .Americans 
who take this intensive training 
don’t stay in Aloscow; they return 
home. 




According to the FBT, the Com¬ 
munists are concentrated in the 
most vital positions - the Atlantic 
scalxiard. West C^iasi oil installa¬ 
tions, transportation centers like 
Chicago and St. Louis, and key cen¬ 
ters of aviation, motors and steel. 
This isn’t accidental the Party 
jVHirec) money and organizers only 
into those areas vvliicii had strategic 
value. 

rhe current objectives of Oxu- 
nuinisi espionage include the fol¬ 
lowing: new developments in sci¬ 
ence, especially military weapons, 
atomic research, bacteriological war¬ 
fare and aviation. .\lst) sought are 
encyclopedic details on the indus¬ 
trial capacity of the l’nite<l Slates; 
biographical information concerning 
the activities and though is of |W)- 
lilical ami military IcaiU-rs; vlelailed 
information on the aitnu<les of cer¬ 
tain foreign laiigieige groups (soft 
poijits for possible penetralion). 

If anyone lioubis ilieir inient, in 
the I’’BI liles is this aiitbentic stale- 
menl by a high ('ommunisi Party 
ofTicial: “it sounds very stupid to 
hear such remarks as, ‘'I'lic Ohu- 
miini.sts are agents of a foreign 
|K)\\er.’ .tclniill\\ ii'c arc the soldiers 
of the Red Army in reserve," 


Con versa lUm Piece 

cr-/s A Yoit.NG actor William fnllelte suidied stenography. He was 
living then in a bo;ir< ling house, .so he <leculcd to practice his shorthand 
evenings by taking down every \v»)rd spoken in the <lrawing room. “Years 
later,” Gillette told a friend, “I went over my notebooks, and found that 
in four months of incessant conversation, no one had said anything that 
.i'rmadife any diflerence to anybody.” — j«n»« jcciicr, om Mammt. 
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Preset new ideas pay big dividends in success awi», 
happiness. Here*s the secret of originating them' 


A Fortune 
r Your Tliou^lits 


^ Ctmdcnu'd front ilu- A merit an Magazine 

Iticinu- Bc':i(iy 


J wir.s Wi Kii is a (>5 Nc.ir 

old adviriisinii man who has 
lcarno<l die stcicl of ilcsclop- 
inj; proiitahli- ideas and doesn't miiui 
sharing; it. 

In his youth ^ <>un«> sold so many 
ideas that he reliretl with a iorinne 
at the aj>e of ^2. N<wailays lie eom- 
miites between his it>.<)oo acre ranch 
in New Mexico and whereser m the 
world his ad\ ice is needed. \s voii 
read this, he may be in Paris or Lon¬ 
don projecting ideas to combat ('aim- 
inunism in the Marshall Pl.m coun¬ 
tries. Or lie may be in New "^’ork 
advising the oniters of a big cor¬ 
poration how to sell more gcxxls. 

Although Young left a regular job 
23 .years ago, he still acts as senior 
consultant for the j. Waller 'rhonijv 
son Com|x»ny, the adsertising agency 
where he wa.s vice-president before 
he retired. 

eiiki<'0i. «4IKe*ah.Anb« Jf*w ijl, /C. V.. J -•. . .•.-VVi* 


One of his activities is the produc¬ 
tion of apples on his Rancho Canada. 

.^o miles west oi Santa F'e. The an¬ 
nual crop of (loot) bushels, which he 
calls "Old jini Young’s .Mountain- 
(>rown Apples,” event uallv will cx- 
paiul to about ^0.000 bushels a year. 
Most of the crop is sold by mail — 

16 ( iolden I k'lie ions apples, pre- 
pakl. lor S2..45 in the I'. S., and if ■ 
the customer doesn't like them he r 
can get his money hack and keep the 
ap[)les. it appears that apples grown 
in a cold climate, at a high altitude, ' 
are mightv ginxl apples, and rarely i 
does a customer a.sk for a refund. A 
just before the 11^49 harvest a - ■ 
series of hailstorms stamped ugly , ' 
little brown S|iots on most of thc.h' 
ajiples. riiousamls of dollars' worth ' 
of orders had been received. Should 
^'oung ship the apples, and perhaps/;’ 
lose a lot of money in refunds? Or ;• 
sliould he write olf the year's mail-.v!. 
order business? ^ 





. ■ He bit into some of those hail- 


markcd apples. They were sweet, 
crisp and juicy. But they didn’t 
look good, and eye-appeal has a 
powerful effect on taste. Young 
; couldn’t solve the problem c]iiickly 
/ so he waited for his subconscious 
to pnxliicc the solution. 

Sure enough, in the middle of the 
night he awoke with the big idea. 
He shipped the apples. And as the 
customer openetl the box he was 
greeted by a card reading: 

“NOTK TIIK HAIL MARKS which 


appear as minor skin blemishes on 
some of these apples. Tlu-se are proof 
of their growth at a high mountain 
altitude, where sudilen chills from 
mountain hailstorms help firm tlieir 
flesh and develop the fruit sugars 
which give them their line flavor.” 

Not one customer askeil lor his 


money back, and the following \ear 
many customers asked for hail marked 



these facts, day after day, writing 
down cverv sane or insane idea that 
comes along, until the whole project 
may seem to be ho|x*less. Then “you 
put the [jrobleni out of your mind 
completely,” 

If you have done the right job — 
the whole ojK-ralion may take days 
or weeks, dcpentling u|xin the com- 
))lexiiy <if the problem — “out of 
nowhere the Ulea will appear. It 
will eome to you when you are least 


expecting it - while shaving or 
bathing, r)r most t)ften when you are 
half awake in tlie morning.” 

Onee vou’\e g<n it, vou <leveIop 
it .so that it xyill work, aiul drive 
relentlessly until you put it over. 
That linal pu.sh i.s most im(>c>rtant 
f)f all. W’e all knf)w elexer persons 
wlto sav, iruihiully, “I’ve got a 
great iilea.” hut who haven’t the 
push that’s necessary to see it 
through. 


apfilcs. Not many fruit growers would 
have thought up a way not only to 
sell hail marks but actually to create 
a demand for them! 

Young .says that in the production 
of profitable ideas ibe mind follows a 
technique xvhich can be learned; and 
that its clfcctivc use is a matter of 
practice. Somewhat oversimplihed, 
here's the plan: Ideas art* mostly new 
combinations of ()Id kleas, so first 
the mind must make an exhaustive 
harvest of facts — raw material. “In¬ 
stead of working systematically at 
the job of gathering raw material,” 


By using the |>roper technique 
vou can grow in erealivL- mental 
stature, ^’ou ran think up ways to 
he of greater service to your fellow 
men; you can he a helK'r eom}>an- 
ion, make more nuMiey. The only 
catch, Young warns, i.s that "the 
formula is simple to slate, but actu¬ 
ally requires the hardest kiixl ot 
intellectual work to follow.” To 
help others, he has published a b(X)k. 
A Technique for Producing Ideas. 

By following bis own formula, 
Jim ^’oung |x:rforme<l an outstand¬ 
ing service for American Indians. In 


says Young, “too often we .sit around 1921 he began spending his summers 
for inspiration to strike us.” in New Mexico. He was litscinai:^.. 
and hard, about^. bv^ Indian -km. 









lo find ihc tribes getting so little 
return for their hard work. Much of 
what the Indians made wasn't wanted 
by tourists, who pairl their money 
lor laclory-matlc lakes. 

Jim ^’oimg eventually protested 
to I larold L. Ickes, who, as .Secre¬ 
tary ol the Interior, had charge ol 
Indian alTairs. .\ commitl(‘e. lu’aded 
by ^’oung, was ap}H>inic'd. and he 
worked on the problem as inteii 
sively as for a paying client. I le 
ilrir.i- from \ illage to \ illage. learn¬ 
ing what the Indians wen. making, 
watching tourists as the\ bought 
Indian gixKls and imitations. I le 
mule notes, stiulieil them, tossed 
them asitle and forgot tliem. 

I he prohli in to be sob t d w.is this: 
I low to orgam/e thousands o| Indi 
ans. st.ittend .ill o\er the I nite'.l 
Statis, pioihicing hundreds ol dif¬ 
ferent products, so dial the ludi.ms 
could make more s.d.ibU‘ giMnls, tlis- 
irihute tlum hetler, .mil drixe out 
the imitations. 

.\ couple ol <lays l.itei the solution 
c.une as ^ oung w.is timing into 
town: .Set up a corporation: unilx' 
the whole projict. .\s a result C!ou 
gre^s authori/eii tlu* Indi.m .\itsand 
Caalts board, ol which \Dung is one 
ol the five unp.iid diicctois. The 
board supplies ad\ ice .iiid financing 
to help Indians manut.icltire and 
market their goods; it has set up 
Htiindard.s and adopteil a label guar 
auleeing authenticity. The plan ami 
its label bring the liuiians well over 
a million dollars a year that formerly 
went to imitators. In gratitude the 
>«ar gaw Young a name 


that means “Man-Who-Polnts-ilS^ 
Kainbows.’* - . 

Young w'as liorn in Covington^..; 
Ky. I he otily formal education 
ac(|uircd was a smattering of reading, 
writing ant! ciphering, because he; 
i]uit school after the fifth grade and 
went to work at S 2 a week as a ca.sh 
hoy in a department store. Rut ever 
since he was a boy he has Ix'cn read¬ 
ing and reinenihering almost every¬ 
thing of consi-ijuenee priKlnced by 
nonfiction writers, ‘'’rhere is no way 
on e.irlli,” ^’oung savN. “to keep a 
boy who wants an education from 
gelling one. ’ 

Me bec.mu'. successix elv. a honk 
salesman, the adxcrlising manager of 
;i small hook publisher, a copv-xvriler 
loi I. W.iht r riiom[isou C^o., and 
Imallx X ice-presiilent ol the com- 
p.:nv. I'or fixe ve.irs after his retire¬ 
ment from business he xxas professor 
of Riismess I iistoi v .ind Xdvertising 
a! the I nixersiiv ol C'liicago, and 
helped adx ise Rre>ident lltilchinson 
lioxv to piibiici/e tin nnixersiry. lie 
also i(M>k oxei the control ol Sunset 
published in .San F'ran- 
clsco. rills xxas his iile.i of “rctirc- 
nu'iil. " 

( )nc of Ins sons. W'ebh \oung, an 
artist. Ii.id taken u[i trailing xvilh the 
Indi.ins in the .Santa b'e area, selling . 
their [»iodiiets to tourists in his curio , 
shop. One day lim decided to fill 
an empix page in the magazine with 
color pictures of iiccklirs woven 
hv the Indians, offering .six Jfor' 
$ 5 . “W'hai’s distinctive about these 
tics.'" Jim asked hin^sclf. They were 
made in the mountains- by hand. 
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advertisement carried the dis- 
line, “Hand woven by the 
^'Mountain People of New Mexico.” 
^;Thal inspired an appealing; picture 
•r ' 4 n the mind of the reader, and orders 
vapoured in. 

!‘Wc\c got a husiness!" W’l-hh 
'^told his father, 'rexlay. through atl 
\yertiscmcnis in national maga/ines 
and bv direct mail. “W'ebh Young, 
yTrader." sells I'^tj.ooo lies a ve.irand 
keeps a lot of Indians and Spanish 
^.people busy. 

\ In ihe fall of ^'ollng w.is 

i’a^cd by Ilarry I lopkins. then .Si eie 
v'tary of Ounmerce, to come to W’asli 
I'ington as Director of the liiireau of 
f-Foreign and Domestic Clonuneice. 
■^,3foung Ibund that .ihoui oou |)ersons 
:,in his bureau gathered statistics ilj.it 
jcither were being filed a:nl lorgoiien 
^written in gobbledygook that no 
•l>usines.sman couKI imderst.ind. 1 le 
\dcveloped grafdiic lornis tor disirib 
■Uting pertinent facts so they would 
be more uselul to (nisiness. 

l.atcr. lor Nelson Kockeleller. ('o- 
'Ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
;Toung tcx>k a .si.\-month i(»l) to or¬ 
ganise the machinery to conihal 
German propaganda in .South Amer¬ 
ica. One \'oung kle.i was an ojx ra- 
tion of the American .Vsstx'iation oi 
Advertising .\gencies which put into 
..every South .\nicricaii country jx'r 
''Sbns familiar with the counirv who, 
r^jhilc they gathered facts for market 
^l^rts, learned what the people 
;erc thinking about Cjermany an<l 
leUnited States. 

J With W'orld War II came another 
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big Young idea; the War .\dvcrtistng 
Council, made up of top men among 
national advertisers, agencies, publi¬ 
cations and radio. 'I'lie council ob¬ 
tained millions of dollars’ worth of 
ailsertising talent, space and radio 
lime at no cost to the government 
to sell w.ir bomls, recruit men and 
women for the arme<l forces, pro¬ 
mote civilian ileloiise. collect money 
for the Red Cross and I'.SO -- more 
than iiM) liiflerenl campaigns in all. 
In tins work members oj tlte council 
conirihuied more ilian :i billion dol- 
l.irs” worth ol ser\ ice. advertising 
sp:ic( and radio time. 

W hen tile war ended, the council 
dreided to continue its work, aiding 
worthy caiisis. I hit how to lind a 
formul.i lor deciding which causes 
to Mipjjori ■ 

I'iiiallv }im ’t’oiiiig came up with 
ilie basic iilea: li a protect originates 
in govtrnmeiii, it nmsi be backed by 
an Act of C/Jiigress; that eliminates 
]x>iirical causes or dep.inmental proj¬ 
ects. 11 it originates outside govern¬ 
ment. Mich as a project to fight 
liilx rculosis or to improve the 
schools, it must he .ipproveil hy 
three ijiiaritrs vote ol a Public Pol- 
iev Ckimmittee. m.ide up ol 20 Icatl 
CIS representing all pliases of na¬ 
tional liie. 

’I’oilav the .Xdvertising Qniiicii Is 
promoting, ioi free, such things as 
safety.(; \KK jiackages. the Red Ooss, 
g(xxl cili/enship. .\nd the Man- 
W'ho-Points-at - Rainbows is busy 
digging up the raw material for 
new ideas. 
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liowii 1 Our 
Sense of 1 [iimov? 


Contk-Msc-tl Irniii 'rhi\ WVt k M:i^a/,inc 
^ John /:. (iih\un 

'■ ii<H f.ii viitiiallv t\tr\ 
pritU s liiiiist'lf on liis snisc ol htinior, 
snntys itulu'alt- lli.M a Mirprising 
niinilKT ol people are sailly lacking 
in this (lepartinenl. 

I’sychologisis agree that the het- 
ter \onr sense oi liuinoi. the more 
enjoyment yem’ie gelling out oj life. 
A sense ol humor helps a man teganl 
things in their inie peispeciise, 
ke'eps him Irom making mountains 
out o! molehills and ieeling sorr\ lor 
himself. man who can see the 
funny side f)f a situation, howe.xer 
trying, is lar less likely to “hle>w his 
to])” and is much less suhjeci to iiri' 
tAtion. Ccinsecpiently he gels along 
with people het ter. 

How do most people stiicl{ up in the 
sense-of'humor department? J’sychol- 


o^t Louise Omwake cbndotKi^Ti^ 
test on hundreds of college studen'B! 
all over the United States, using 
carefully .selected jokes. The survey 
revcalctl a marked tendency on the 
part of the students to overrate their 
.sense of humor. One out of four con- 
.sidered himself a wit, onlv one out 
of a hundred rated himself even 
.slightly helow )»ar. Actually, al¬ 
though all the jokes were extremely 
.simple, not a single student under- 
sIimhI ail oi them. .\nd a majority 

rated iK>iniless lokes as verv funnv 
■ * 

and vice versii. Here is a typical 
samjsle: 

l•'riend: 'A cjur wile .seems to be 
paisimonu)us." 

Husband: ’‘I’arsimonious.' Why, 
il 1 suddenK got sick, it would lake 
her a week to find il out." 

'I'wo thiids of the stmlents rated 
ihi' compleuK pointless exchange 
as sei ) lunnv. 

( an a st nse of humor he developed? 

\ (HI can ties elop a sense ol humor in 
much the same wav you cultivate an 
appreciation of music. .\ special 
sense•ol'humor course introduced at 
the l'ni\ ersity of F'lorida has been so 
l^opular that the unis ersity plans to 
make it a peimanenl part of its 
curriculum. I’role.ssor W. h.. M<x>rc, 
the course msiructor. <le.scribcs its 
main pur|Tose: ‘' To licvelop the stu¬ 
dent's abihts to perceive the .comic' 
eh'inents m situations and in people 
without being upset by them-—i 
and. alx)ve all, to recognize the 
comic elements in himself.” 

Sa)’s one leading educator (and 
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l^^ral liniV^ernty cAo 
^ilicse sentiments): “rX'vclopmeiU of 
^l^his £iculty docs more llian any- 
. thing else to pn)vidc toIcraiKV and 
Vunderstanding.” 

Do men hat v a better senst • a f hiimar 
\-^han women? At Wesleyan I ni- 
fk-Versily’s psychological lahoiaU>iv, 
I’^rs. Giriicy Landis and john W . 11. 
’';;Kt>ss tested several hundred nun 
f‘and women slmlenis fnim Wesleyan 
'land Smith, using loo repieseiii.itixe 
•jokes ranging from *‘g<M)d" lo “u i 


’rible." 

Results: The men g.i\i .ill ihe 
jokes consistently liiglui Kiiiiigs 
^ than did the girls, who e\ ideiued a 
.more discriminating sense (if humor, 
' gave the funniest jokes even liigher 
/ratings than the men did. lait hardK 
cracked a smile at the |XM»rer jokes. 
: This .suggests that, while men tend to 
be more easily amused, women aie 
'■better judges of what's lunin and 
■what isn't. 

Do the people o f one nation have a 
hetier'developed sense of humor than 
those of another? No. Lor exaiujile, 
a wide-scale jv>ll showed that llu 
Briti.sh find as many things amusing 
as Americans do and also base a 
marked appreciation for the raev 
story. Out of 10,000 British joki's 
analyzed, 40 percent were considered 
too risque to be printeil. 

The favorite British joke- refxirted 
%ty the survey, however, is a varia- 
^|ion of ^ “shaggy dog" story which 
flltas enjoyed wide circulation in the 


United States. A tiistomc'r'^es into* 
a pub, orders a beer, drain.s it and 
walks straight up the wall, across the 
ceiling, down the other wall and out 
the door. “'That's odd," says another 
man at the bar. “Ves,” says the bar¬ 
maid, “he usually orders ale.” 

Is a person s sense of humor an 
index of iutelli^enee? \ number of 
Studies show that a kt'en apfirecia- 
ti(.ti of wit and a lixely sense of hu¬ 
mor lend to go hand in-hand with 
high inlelligi-nce. Tests conducted 
at Wissar, lor e\ample, have brought 
out that students ol high scholastic 
r.mk weie on the wliole wittier and 
had a mote highlx developed sense 
of the humorous than the others. 

I he |M)orer shkIi uIs showed a tend- 
encx to laugh at almost anything. 

]\ hat type of jof^^e do most ptople 
find the funniest’^ IVolessoi john \I. 
W ilimann ol the I 'nixersitv ol Illi¬ 
nois |Kiints out th.it shock —at 
le.isi mild shock -- is one of the 
most imjioit.mi elements in humor. 
“Kisqiie jokes, in general, prixhice 
griatir laughter than other jokes, 
because thev are shocking beyond 
thi limits oj most other humor. . . . 
The (nnniest oil color si<»ry for any 
indixidual is the one xxhich provides 
the greatest shock that he can lake 
xvilh a playful attitude'." Surxeys 
suggest, incidentally, that xvhen a 
lacy st(ny is recounted in mixed 
company the men shoxv a greater 
tendency to Ixecome embarrassed 
than th(‘ women do! 


i Kobody knows bbw many propte five in tlie^ ' 
Mecca building, and nobody seems to care 


The Strangest Place in Chicago 




Quiiicnscd Ironi ! larpn ’s Maga/.inc 
John liitrfloio \turtin 


ROM lilt* Chicago L<K>p. 
wluTf siiiiiighl ofl llu- 
lakcfronl siriki-s the sliin- 
iiig lowfis. State- Sirtrt runs straight 
south. Quickly the huiltlings get 
shabby little stores selling auto 
parts, a junkvanl cr.uniueil with 
rusting wreckage. Hevotul .iiiul 
Street the laces of the people are 
black. This is the Sinith Siile Negro 
.section. 

h'illing half the block on the north 
side of ^4ih Street betwt^en Stale 
and I X-arborn rises a great gray hulk 
of brick, loin stories high, topped by 
an ungainly smokestack, ancient and 
enormous, it is the Mecca Huiiding. 

'I his building is I -shaped. The 
dirt courlyanl is litiereil with new.s- 
papers, tin cans, cartons, broken 
glass. It was built a> an apartment in 
1891, a splendid palace, a showplace 
of C'hicago. "I'lxlay it i.s still an aparl- 
m/fiit and a showplace but of a very 
diilerent son. It has become one of 
tht most rcfnarkablc Negro slum ex¬ 
hibits in the world. 


Inside the archetl dtxM way, a jxjw- 
erful ixlor assails the visitor, mustv, 
lieavy, a smell comjxninded of urine 
and stale ciKiking and ol age. The 
lower part of the sestibulc once was 
coxered with marble but now ragged * 
patches reveal naked brick. It is dark 
here, .\head stretches a corridor, like 
a tunnel; a block k'lig, it seems end¬ 
less. lX>wn the whole length five . 
light bulbs glow leebly in the gloom. 
I*aini pel Is from the wall, the dcxirs 
ol apartments t»pen into the corri- , 
dor. '['his section forms the base of 
the C. 

The arms ol the I are great halk, 
each lit b\ a sk\light lour stories - 
oxerhead which, because of the ac-,.,; 
cumulated dirt, admits the kind of ^ 
unri-al light foumi unilerscas. .\round. | 
the xvalls of the center well run three 
balconies guarded bv wrought -iron, 
grillxvork; oil these Iwlconies opcn-\- 
the dcxirs to the apartments, like V 
tiers of prison cells. All day loc^rV 
|x:oplc stand at the balconies, 
ing on the railings,, gazing at othcTif 
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people facing them across the well, 
gazing down at the doors Car below, 
occasionally calling back ami forth, 
but most of the time just standing 
silent. I’he building is never entireh' 
quiet, not even late at night. I-'roin 
somewhere in the vast building 
comes always the sound of distant 
human voices - wtjinen talking, a 
baby squafliiig, children screaming, 
men muttering, no words ilistin 
guishable. 

On the ground floor is a long 
narrow hank of iiiailhoxes. larnislusl 
brass, 17O ol them. One has 
names on it, inciiidinu se\en diller 
ent familv names. A stooped oKI 
woman wearing a blatk sweater and 
black shawl, onlv her hair and e\e- 
balls white, mo\es slowK' and pain 
fullv in the shadows ben(‘atli die 
balcony, keeping close to the wall as 
long a.s j>ossil>]e, lonching it >t'ilh 
bony fingers, and onlv leasing it 
W'hcn she must venture across the 
open flfK)r to the mailbox. Ketiirn 
ing, site pulls hersell up l)\ the nil 
ing, first her riglil ltK)l up fine sic }). 
then the lelt slowly alter it. hei IxkIv 
bent so low that her lace .tlnujst 
touches the next step, slopping at 
the landing to rest and stare at the 
peeling walls with watery, half lilind 
eyes. 

A janitor approaches the mail 
boxes. “J low many people lise 
here.'” you ask. “’rhal,’* be SJiys, "is 
a mystery. You'll find iliem sleeping 
in bathtubs, under the kitchen sink, 
anywhere they can.” Nobotly, in 
truth, knows how many people in- 
: f^bit the Mecca Building. 'I’hc jani- 


toc estimates 2300; neither the 
Dciuficratic precinct captain, who 
has lived here 18 years, nor the 
owner knows, 'fhe building contains 
nifire people than most C'hicago pre¬ 
cincts: indeetl. it constitutes a pre¬ 
cinct in itsell. the 27th Precinct ol 
the Second Ward. 

( )m a halconv chiklren are plaving 
store, using a cardlxiard box. ( )iie of 
them throws a fist Ini ol pajxT over 
the railing and it Uniters ilown: pol¬ 
icy slips. In the long flark corridor a 
dog is nosing at garh.igc fniin an 
upset can. I’lfim somcw'herc cfimcs 
the liigli. ma<l. c.ickhng langhli r ol 
an ohl man. .\ very voimg chikl 
standim' on the third ikxir halconv 
urinates ihrongh the grillwmk and 
the urine lalls to the gromul llooi lar 
beliwv and a vvom.m calls to him. 
"non’l von ilo ih.il. I’m 'joine to 
tell vonr mf)llier." 

In till' long lirsi lldor corridor .in 
oiiicr janitor, )immv. amhies alf)ng 
with the rent collector, a white man 
named jolm. "I go .iromifl with 
him." )imniv savs. "Inc.inse the 
voimg leilas in the hniidiiig think 
lie's got monev w ith liim. \vearago 
thev robbed an insurance collector 
of S 17 ." 

)ohn lias lit tie trouble collecting 
lents. which .ire cheap, lint he and 
|immy fight a hopeless rear guard 
action against ilecav and vandalism. 
"Last night they shot out the light 
bulbs,” says jimmy. "Anil the win¬ 
dows- - in the last year I bet I pul 
in over 200. 'fhey break ’em fast as 
you pul ’em in.” 

Near the State Street entrance a 







man is digging witli a knife at some¬ 
thing in the dcxjr. He gets it out: a 
bullet, a .^8, shiny and twisted. To 
a woman who has come to the dcK)r 
he asks, “Thev irv to sliiM)t vou out 
last night ?’* She huiglis. “Ych, try to 
kill me. Like sh(K>tin' rabbits in a 
swamp down voiuler.” I le s;iy.s, 
“’riicy was really sb<x)tin’ berc last 
nigbt. Some <>f ‘eni sb<K)iiir lor fun, 
some of ’em lighlin'. That's every 
night around here. Ouiple of 'em 
got .shot the other night.” 

At the tnd of a dark, narrow pas- 
Siige off the balcony is 417‘ i. the 
three-nx)m apartment id Mrs. C>)- 
rene (iriHin. It is one of the neatest 
in the buihling. C'hristmas cards 
dangle from a .string lcx)}x-d along 
the wall. Mrs. (irillin. a small woman 
with a wrinkled forehea<l that makes 
her lfK)k alwavs worried, is at home 
Kxlay and so is her m<nher. a large 
woman of Sg rocking in the sunlight 
by the window, a shawl around htr 
.shoulders, a white lace cap on her 
head. Mr. Ciriilin is out hunting a 


[Settled down here and try to 
up to be comfortable. I’ve got iriy;;; 
mother here; she's sick, .she’s old,’) 
can’t walk up and down stairs; she« 
can’t hardly walk at all, only creep- 
around the house. 

“I ilon’l know what we’re gonna 
do. What I just can’t stand is the big 
lx)ys that come here shooting, ter- 
rori/.e the place. We don’t even have 
the landlortLs telephone where lie 
live. When we call the jxdice station 
they tell us, *We’re not the people to 
see. you want to get your landlord.’ 

“Yell, we livin’ in a dangerous 
condition, but still wc have to stay 
liere. I’ve always lived decent till 
noiv. T don't kntiw why people don’t 
be decent. If people can't be decent 
the work! can’t run. It’s pitiful. But 
they iusi want y«>u to go along, 
doii'i ha\ e nothin', don't do nothin', 
don’t bt noibin'.don*! know nothin', 
just be iiere. then they s;itisficd at 
you. I think that’s a terrible world.” 

When the .\Krca Building was 
const rue leil, it catereil to a white 


jol). 

In H)24 Nfrs. (Jrillin and her 
mother move<l into this a|)artmeni. 
.\t first they paiil S42.5U a month; 
they pay only S20 now. “But at that 
time it was kej)’ up,” Mrs. CuiUin 
sjtys. “It was decorated every yc‘ar, 
vhe halls was decorated ttxj, it w.is 
beautiful. Only llicy haven’t done 
an^ything in 20 years; it's just gone 
down and down. But we have to 
ha^e .some place to live. 'I'licre isn’t 
no place else. 1 got tired of going out 

spend all that car- 
4 nQthln*. 1 just 


lookin’ for places, 


clientele. But alter h)<m‘ the Negro 
migration to Cliicago iorced the 
black bell to e\paml. and by U)ra 
the building was the lioiiie of the 
Negro elite —doctors, lawyers, busi¬ 
nessmen. 

.V wtinian who came in 1916 and 
lives there still remembers “there 
were c.irpeis nn the stairs and halls.,' 
'I'liere xiere goklfish in the fountain, 
and lounge chairs. (>utdoors wc haj. 
a flower garden and beautiful trccS' 
aiul green gra.ss.” 

The building and the neighbor¬ 
hood started to deteriorate, 


J.. World War I. War industries pulled 
'thousands of Negroes to Cliicago. 
The luckier ones abandoned the 
region of 35ih and Stale to the j■xK)r 
and the wicked. Jimmy, the janitor, 
recalls: “There were lots of fights 
and cuttings. Huilding was full of 
prastitutes. 1 saw a man throw a 
prostitute over the third-floor rail¬ 
ing. Didn’t Ifljrt her much. She only 
weighed t)0 pounds, kind ol light. 
Finally one of iht tenants killed the 
building watchman. Did it over a 
woman. 'Fhat al>oiM eiuled it. They 
got a new watchman and he was a 
killer. He had a cemetery ol his own 
before he diet! he killid nine |H‘o- 
plc - between the b.isement here 
and that wire fence. 1 he building 
got decent alter that lamilies, 
working jx-ople." 

Then the de{)ression came along, 
ahd the wicked left, aiul .ilmost none 
but the prK)r remained. Some of the 
Mecca inhabitants who moved in 
while they were on reliel are now 
earning good money in the steel 
mills or on Pullman cars anti one or 
tw'o earn ujnvard ol a year, 

but they are impri.sonetl here by the 
scarcity of dwellings for Negroes. 
The janitor says. “F.very day people 
come in. 'I'hcy say. ‘11 vou can gel 
me an apartment here Til give you 
$ioo,’ but there ain't none.” 

There are .several wf)men’s clubs 

\ 

in the building. William iMi/.gerald, 
the IX’mocratic precinct captain, has 
been elected sweetheart of these. 
Fitzgerald, a neat, well-dre.ssetl, 
Youngish man, has said, “If there’s a 
igcddin’ I’m there, if there’s a death 


I’m there, if there’s a birth Fm 
there. 1 had a baby Ixirn in my car 
a while back, trying to gel the 
mother to the hospital.” Fitzgerald 
is a cinirt bailiff bv <lay. d'hc Mecca 
precinct has voted Democratic since 

In one apartment a woman and 
her husband are raising nine chil¬ 
dren. "My husband and 1 .sleep in 
the bed," .she says. “ The kkis sleep 
on the col." The nine kills. I'hey are 
from nine monilis to 15 vears in age. 
d’he room is eight feet by i'. In it 
are one bed. one davenjxMl. ore 
railio, one light bulb, one picture, 
two .straighi wood ch.iirs and one 
wicker table. I kick of the bed is a 
closet cuitamed with a rag. One 
necktie hangs (in a n.nl in the wall, 
file pl.ister is bioken. I he husband 
earns S.js a week as a machine ojier- 
aior. riiev p.iv Sfi a week lor this 
loom. 

riiey can find no oilier place to 
live. "I looked so much I'm just dis¬ 
gust id .iboiu it." savs the 2(ryear- 
okl mother. "Mv husb.ind wrote to 
the .Mavoi of ('hicagoand everyone 
else, but they ain't doing nothing 
about it. .\fy husb:md makes an 
lionest liv in' and supports lus family. 
The onliesi kick his chililren have is 
that they don't have no j>lace to 
Jive. .\nd that’s not liis fault.” 

.Near dusk now, the lourth-fl(x»r 
balcony is wrapped in gloom, and 
young men congregate, lounging, 
smoking cigaieties; they arc not 
talking. And whiMiping from the 
darkness of the center w'cll comes a 
rushing crowd of boys and girls 



or 12 years old. The din grows 
louder: screams and cries, loud 
thumj-ffi and tluindcrous f(X)tstcps. 
A man says, “'I'hat’s all day. And all 
night, loo.” 'Fhey race around a pil¬ 
lar; they have upset and plundered 
a garlwige can and now they tlirow 
apple cores and onions at each other. 
Ami a hoy armed with a whiskv 
lx)!tle cliases a girl on roller skates at 
whom another hov shoots an arrow. 

Spit tails on the grouiul. sj)al by a 
silent watchei liigh on the balcony, 
and in a dark corner on the tojxnost 
(Irx)r a young girl, pretty, wearing a 
tight white sweater, strains against a 
young man leaning on the wall. An 
old man in blue |>aianuis. his eyes 
wild and staring, his Ixxb' verv thin, 
totters along, clutching at the rail¬ 
ing. saving in a high cracked \oice 
to a viator, “C^il! me a telephone 
number, pleasi-. misii-r. will you.' 
('.:ill me a telephone number.” but 
a large wom.m steps Irom a doorway 
anil shakes her hiail at the visitor, 
making ciiclmg motions bedde her 
temple, and moves to take the oM 
man's atm. and seeing hei he starts. 


as though to run, then weef«, ,1 
.she leads him off. , - 

Formerly the Mecca Building was 
owned by a New ^'ork estate. In . 
1941 it was sold to its next-door 
neighlxrr, the Illinois Institute of 
'IVchnology. 'Fhe institute Ixnight 
the building, planning to tear it 
down and replace it with a labora¬ 
tory. But its tilans ran head-on into 
an inijiorlanl need of the tenants, 
the neeil lor a place to live. 

l-'or nine ye.irs it has tried to evict 
them. .Mrs. (inffin says that when 
she got the most iccent notice to va¬ 
cate. she went house-hunting: “1 
lound a place wav upon the North 
Side but no other colored peo¬ 
ple live theie. anti I don't want to 
gel bombed on. * as indeeil many 
f'liicago Negroes h.i\e been when 
they ined to lease the black belt. 
She goi‘. on: “ I'liis lioiising situation 
is all |H)liiics. Fiii 'em in office and 
lluw build streets and sup»Thigh- 
wavs .md lecreation not hou.se.s. 
People h.is got lo ha\e some place 
to li\e. ’l'he\ gonna do itnyrhtng if 
they don't." 


-Ivltpers 


(iDiM. through the peisima! elletls ol ni\ Wi..ilili\ bui eccentric aunt, 
we were .unused iti iiiul a suil Ihi\ lagged, "CiloNe'* loo worn in weai. But 
the ulltinale w.is when we unloeked a deep drawt'r anil diser)\ercd thi.s 
neat note aeeui'aleN laheiiiig its conleni.s: "nenr) s socks- - impairs. 
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, My I MHi-.K gave me a gtHu! l.iugh. although through tears, only a few 
ilavs alter his Inneia). 1 needed a sciew or tack ol sonic kind, and Mother 
tiAtl me to liMik in the ilrawer ol the kitchen calnnet. 1 liere wa.s the lx)x. anti 
on its top, written in niy laiher’s cle.ir. round scripi, were the w'ords: b.v 
erything but what you’re Itxiking foi.” luiuriimu-a iiy Mm. i\-cii Mradu^a 






For 40 Japan's greai ''CHristian 
has fought and won notabU battles 
using love as his only weapon 






Unconqueramc 

Kni^awa 


Condensed fom Vhc Christian Adrocate 
CMiircncc W. Hall 


i«NE MORNING ill 1046 Jill cldcrlv. 
jv pint-si'/cd man in Wa^gy trousers 
•jund a frock coat scxcral sizes km) 
^rge strode briskly into the Imperial 
;^lacc in 'I'okyo. Kmperor I liro- 
jKito, struggling to orient biniself lo 
%is suddenly acquired “human'' 
Watus, had invited this man to lee- 
^re him on how he might become a 
tnan of the people. 

The lecture, slated for hall an 
liour, lasted three times as long, 'I’he 
Emperor listened intently, b'inally 
the speaker drew out a battered 
.Bible and read: “\\'ho.socvcr will 
^ great among you . . . shall be 
^rvant of all," He added, “.A rul- 
Jpr’s sovereignty. Your Majesty, is in 
.^hc hearts of his jicople. Only by 
^rvice to others can a man, or a 
^tibn, be godlike.'’ 

The advice given his emperor 
day was, in essence, the credo 


'ro)ohiko Kagawa has been living 
and pr(‘aching ior more than 40 
years. Millions the world o\er re¬ 
gard him as the iiKKlel of all that 
('hristianit\ should mean. He has 
had a caieer as iabulous as that of 
St. brands of Assisi, as turbulent as 
that of .Si. Paul, lapan's most pro 
lilic authoi. leader ol the empire's 
codperalixe nifivement, organizer 
and direcuir oi trade unions, tireless 
proponent ol larm reform, he has 
done a mighty job which has alfected 
the face of |a})an's social r)rder in 
many ways. Afore im{H)rtant. he has 
been chielly res|x»nsible for keeping 
that lace Irom adopting the likeness 
of Karl .Marx, 

“Oanmunism’s only power is to 
diagnose some of the ills of disorder¬ 
ed .society," .says Kagawa. “It has no 
cure. It creates only an infantile 
paraly.sis of the social order." 




ThuCkriaiam Adtotat* Uamtwy 4, 'SI), tapyriHM I VS I by 
tfmb. 740 JBmtk Sl.. OUeotPH, iU. 
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If General Mac Arthur’s a&^rtion 
that “as Japan goes, so goes all Asia” 
is sound, wc may well take a closer 
Icxik at Kagawa. 

Son of a philandering husincssman 
and a conciihine, Kagawa was legally 
adopted by his father and packed off 
to the untender care of the neglected 
wife and her indignant mother. 
These twf> cmbitteretl women trxik 
turns beating the Ixiy. 

Gniv when he was sent awav to 
schcxil dkl he learn that ihtre was 
love and tenderness in the worKl. 
I'or here he met two American mis¬ 
sionary teachers. Prs. Harry W'. 
.\f\er.s and ('harles A. Logan, who 
l(K>k the lonely youngster into their 
hearts and homes, l lu v taught him 
that all men are created by a (ioil 
ol love, anil that anv person desot 
ing himsell to si i ving his lellow man 
can work tremeiuloiis changes lor 
gorxl. riiey inspiied in Kagawa a 
lifelong passion to lilt the down 
trodden, lose the kneless, serve the 
oppressed. 

Kagawa plunged into studying for 
the ('hiistian ministry so furiously 
that in his second ye.ir at Toks’o's 
Preshsterian C'ollege he w.is struck 
down by tuberculosis, briends setit 
him to the seashore lor a sear. Sure 
that he was going to die, he devoted 
himsell to writing, on assortetl scraps 
of j^iper, a serious no\ el. As he bi- 
camc interested in this, his deter¬ 
mination to live became an obses- 
.sion,' despite, racking hemorrhages. 
With superhuman clTbri he returneil 
tq Tokvo; later he cnrt)lled in the 
l^l^.^llKsojiogical Seminary. 


While studying there,' 
was troubled by the sen 
endless concern for technicalities of 
doctrine. Christian ethics to him 
meant Christian action. Impatiently 
he would }x>inl to the parable of the 
f kxxl .Samaritan and demand: “What 
is there to discuss.^ IsnA this plain 
enough: ’ And ofl' he would go to 
Kobe’s infamous Shinkaw'a slums. 

There, in verminous shacks along 
fdthv alleys, were sardined 11,000 
persons a miserable mol ley of the 
pfx)r and unemployed, beggars, 
gamblers. ibie\es and prostitutes. 

I leri- indeed was a laboratorv for 
testing the Sermon on the Mount. 

II it woiikl work here it would work 
anvw here. 

()n t'hristmas l-.ve, loix). Kagawa 
cartcil his few possessions to a six-by- 
six loot Shinkaw.i Imt where he was 
to li\e aiui work for 15 years. Here 
in Shinkawa he was to develop the 
ule.is and ideals which matle him 
world famous, here write most of his 
more than too IxKiks. 

His neighlxirs were charv at first. 
*l'hen, as it becanu- plain that he 
w.mtcd nothing hut a chance to 
serve them, thev mo\ed in with 
him - the sick, the [xiveriy-strick- 
en, the deranged. hen his “gnest.s” 
ate up his monthly seminary schol- 
aiship (>f S5.50. he became a chimney 
sweep at Ss a month to piovidc more 
rice gruel. I le called his parish “my. 
little kingdom of the slums,” and 
when visitors culled him a f(xd, he 
proudK amended it to “CluLst’s 
fool.” 

Beggars of the baser sort caught 




Pi Christian in their midst. One asked 
Kawaga’s shirt, and when he got 
§it demanded also his coat and pants 
1 '^ quoting Scripture. K.agawa coni- 
l^fdied. Whereupon a reformed prosti- 
;:ftute brought Kagawa a woman’s 
S.k:imono which he wore about the 
|;iKETeets, its flaming red lining arous- 
raucous merriment. Ruffians dc- 
s^manded monev, and when he had no 

*t' * 

’i'morc to give they assaulted him and 
^•knocked out his front teelli. 
i He never struck back, beneath 
Ktheir filth and roughness he saw 
Ldiese miserable creatures as human 


to. .'tdl’'''' 

the world about the .slums and fight 
for the correction of their evils! So, 
waiting until his “guests” were 
asleep, he would sit on the crowded 
floor among them and write till 
dawn. Soon book after l)cx>k thrust 
his flaming ideas into the Japanese 
consciousness. When in 1924 the 
government moved to wipe out the 
slums in Japan's six largest cities, his 
writings were giveji the main credit. 

I'hc evolution of Kagawa from 
simple servant of ih.e p(K)r into so¬ 
cial reformer began in 1914, when 
his friemls staked him to two years 


lljbeings whf) would res{x>nd to Chris 

• •isan love if given a chance. In time 
i'they did, flocking to him with their 
.'■problems, bringing their children to 
,,his Sunday school held in a vacant 

• lot, contributing their mites so that 
»ihe could help cithers. 

' One day a publisher, curious 
yabout Kagawa's work, called during 
^his absence. Poking around the hut 
,.bc found the bundle of scrap }>aper 
on which Kagawa had written his 
.novel while waiting to die. When 
.'Kagawa returned he found a check 
.for advance royalties. Across the 
Death Line was an iiistanlaneuns 
best-seller. 

. With his first royalties Kagawa 
sidded a room to his hut to .sc^rve 
vltis dispensary and hospital. To this 
.day he uses his income — now some 


of siiidv at Princeton I heological 
SetJiinary. Oinvinccd that |X)verty 
made slums, and that exploitation of 
the l.«lx)ier made jxiverty, on his re¬ 
turn to Kobe he entered the lalxjr 
movement. It was a critical time, 
hipan'.s switch from feudalism to the 
machine age had begun. Hut the 
shiny new machines were installed in 
miserable sweatshops, and the lalxir- 
ers worked long hours at pittance 
pay. l-nions were illegal and all ag¬ 
itators were promptly jailed. 

Kagawa began writing on the evils 
of worker-exploitation and pro¬ 
claimed: “I.alx)rers are personalitic-s, 
not gcxxl.s to he bought and sold, 
'riiey must he given the right to or- 
gani/.e.” 

It was for this right, not for in¬ 
creased wages and shorter hours, that 


450 ,000 a year—to further his in 1921 Kol'xr’s thousiinds of dock- 
^iC^ristian projects, keeping only yard workers went on strike. Kagawa 
tl^ugh for a frugal living. had op)X)scd the strike, pleading for 

Amazed that people would buy peaceful negotiation. But when they. 


.' Kaga^! he accejk^ tn^mifect^, 
organized them into Japan's first 
full-fledged labor union. 

The police seized him, beat him 
and dragged him oH to jail. After his 
release, 13 days later, he Icarncil that 
the Communists had spread word 
among the strikers that Kagawa's in¬ 
sistence on nonviolence stamf>ed 
him as an idealistic hx)! or the em¬ 
ployers’ t<x)l; the only way to break 
down a capitalist was to break up his 
machines. Plans were laid for a march 
of destruction on the shipyards. 

Ihe next dav ^*5,000 men, armecl 
with bricks and crowbars, came surg¬ 
ing down the road towartl the largest 
yard. There were no guards to stop 
them, but standing on a narrow 
bridge over which thev hail to pass 
was a solitary figure, rite mob came 
to an abashed hall. Kagawa did not 
speak; he sitnply stood there, jiray- 
ing .silently. The men, ashamed, 
turned anil went away. 

In ii)2S, largely because of his in¬ 
fluence, the law forbidding unions 
was repealed. 

Meanwhile, the sad condition of 
Japanese farmers was fertile soil for 
Communists. Kagawa wrote the 
“farm problem” into his iioncIs, lec¬ 
tured nlx)ut it up and down the lanil. 
When a deputaiioti of farmers in¬ 
vited his coun.sel, he formed them 
into the nucleus of an agrarian re- 
fofm movement. lie started a new 
magazine. The Sni! amt Freedom^ and 
in a few months he hail sparked an 
All-Japan Peassints’ Conference, at 
which was launched the Japan Pcas- 


'Cential in ihis peaSatafai^iS^^ 
was Kagawa'.s fathering of prodi; 
ers’ cooperatives. The movemi 
spread like a brush fire, and rural li 
ing Ux>k on new dignity as well 
.some prosperity. By 19^5 virtuall^l 
all of Japan’s live and a half millioiji^ 
farmers were members of co-ops^ 
which included not only wholesale! 
and consumer groups but those prot"* 
viding. medical .services, credit, rural 
housing, crop insurance. 

'fhe long war he waged again.st the 
militarists brought him into even 
more oflicial disfasor than his social 
reforms. In 1928 he boldly founded 
the National Antiwar League of; 
Japan, declaring flatly against the 
hiirgeoiiing schemes of the war lords. 
When the military clique launched 
the “China incident” in 1931 Ka¬ 
gawa flew to C'hina and there, in the, 
rums of.» Shanghai church, tearfully 
apologized for die wrongs his coun-, 
trymen hail done and pleaded for 
Cliinese foigis'enc-s for himself and_ 
his nation. On his return the mill-,' 
taiists jailed him. ' 

.\s ilie threat of war with the.^ 
I nited States increased, Kagawas 
fr.iniicallv stepped up his peace ef*' 
forts and was in and out of jail rc-j^ 
peateilb’. I'he news from I’carl Har-| 
Ixir broke his heart. IXiring 1941-4^ 
his great network of co-ops was 
tionalized and regimented, his labaii 
unions abolished, his rural rehabilit^^}, 
tion projects jettfsoned. Many of tl^ 
institutions he had founded'— sispr^ 
ilemcnts, orphanages, Christian seii^ 
icc centers, chapels—were destroyed 



Mm, **m humanity's name,” 
pb broadcast protests against the 
^^^mbings. Recordings of his broad- 
rrbasts, adroitly altered with iiiflani- 
v.matory propaganda, were beamed to 
^America, which he had visited often 
f^iuid where he had many atlmirers. 

Following his doctored broadcasts 
phe was attacked in the Western press, 
w A searing story in the Pacific edition 
•'.sof Stars and Stripfs carried the head¬ 
line: “lender C'hristian fiiiise 'Phis 
Jap Fostered War!” Widely ijuoteil 
in America, the broadside siiook 
churchmen's faith in Kagawa. Its 
echoes are still being heard. The at- 
■ tack falls into better perspective 
when one le.'irns that the story was 
inspired by left-wingers on the stall. 

The end of the war found Ka- 
gawa, like Japan itself, exhausted 
and stunned. But he gave himself 
immediately to rallying the scattered 
•Japanese Christian community, to 
irstablishing refugee camps and or- 
phanage.s, and to helping write 
chauvinism out of scIkkU texts. .\nd 
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he went up and down the liand on 
inccs.sant tours of evangelism, feeling 
that never in history had there 
been such a chance to Christianize 
Japan. 

Ttxlay, almost blind from tra¬ 
choma (contracted during his work 
in the Kobe slums) and never wholly 
free from pain, Kagawa is neverthe¬ 
less overflowing with energy and 
ideas, I lis books are again best-sellers. 
His co-ops are stronger than ever. 
He directs three factories turning 
out protlucts for his co-ops, anti has 
establishetl do/ens of schools for 
workers. 1 le is everywhere promot¬ 
ing small-scale manufacture as a win¬ 
ter industry aiul future hope for 
rural people. 

Once ag.iin this diminutixe giant 
is preaching to millions his gospel of 
love and biotherhood. Id men and 
nations he oilers his formula for rich 
and worthy lixing. Kule One is: 
“(iixe yourself, freelv and without 
reserve, to the service t)f others.” 

I Ic has no Kule Two. 


on Demon m v 

N AN’ interview with .\rihnr Kroi k t»l the .\'t\v ^'tirk Times, John T.,. 
l.cwi.s made an atlmission which iiuJic.iies the state ol democracy witiiin I lie 
, United Mine Workers: 

(Q.) I undcrsiaiul that in some areas miners tlo not elect their own unitm 
officers. If this is so, wliy.^ 

(A.) In perhaps a tiozen tlistricts the miners ilo not chot)se tlu ir tlistrict 
president anti secretary. That is bccanse ihesi- liisiricts slitmed a ten- 
■ dency to make poor choices and the national oru.ini/.ation lieiitied its 

interest required that these officers he selected lor iliem until their 
choice could lx: more rclieil on. 

As there arc 31 districts in the Uniletl Mine Wt)i ki rs, ,\{r. Lewis evidently 
feels that a considerable proportion of the rank-and-file minci-s are not 
capable of making “reliable” choices. 

'—NaUmal iMbottf Jomnnl (Ottawii, Ontwrio}. QUOtMl Ml . .j ^ 



1 ‘ACcrpts irom the “liilcri-sting IVoplc" department in 
'I'he American Magazine 


You ui^fst Smoke-FM iers 

E i.i-,vf-n years ago the lire de¬ 
part ment in Spencer, W. \’a.. 
(pop. down'ai lieel. and 

a di;»tslrous hre <leslroyetl three 
homes. .\ young high scliool student. 
Melvin C'rislip. ilecidci! to do some¬ 
thing ahout it. 

lie rallied his lelIo\v students and 
formed the first Spencer N’olimteer 
J'ire IX-jxirlmeni. comprised entirely 
of teen-age young.sti*rs prohahlv 
the youngest smoke-eaters in the 
I'nited States. Icxlay, the ileparl- 
meni is one <jf the finest volunteer 
units in the country. It is .Sjx'ncer's 
only fire protection. 

.Nf<Klern ei|ui|Mti<-nt has been ob¬ 
tained witfi the help of the citv 
authorities. The youngsters elect 
their own oflicers. It is not necess;irv 
to solicit members, as siudenis \ ie 
for entry into the select grtuip. .\p- 
plicants must receive the majority 
votes of members, b'ach six months 
the pntirc department gtxs into in¬ 
tensive training. Kvery week the 
boys lest their equipment, rcjwir 

' Tim Amtriean U»nmnry, July 
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and clean It, and stage a trial run. 
Whenever there is a lire, all 22 
members usually res}xind. 

The only adult who has anything 
to do with llu dejxirimcni is f'rench 
]ones. a history teacher at SfXMiccr 
1 ligh, who instructs the de|>.'irtment’s 
newcomers antf su|X!rviscs all tests, 
foites arranges each year for several 
memiH'rs of the department to at¬ 
tend special courses in fire fighting at 
tfie I'niversity ol West X irginia. 

Back It V W.v L ihrarian 

.Vs Wii.i.ij- Li.i. Ri l■^••|^■c.To^■, now 
professor o! sociology at Paine Col¬ 
lege, .Vugusta. (»a . and founder of 
a imli]U(‘cliain of librarie.s. was grow¬ 
ing up on a worn out South Oirolina<. 
farm, about aH fie had was a goal 
and a frieiul. I lis go;il was education 
and his frieiul was Kury W. Simp* ■' 
kins, a .Negro .scluxilleacher who v 
encouragetl Willie, the white boy, 
and even helped him financially out 
of his liny salary. 

When “I’tide Kury” got a new : 
school building .sf)mc years ago. he . 
found himself without books. W^illic 

. tMiAer^ 'Sm, eopyrigU l»t9. m& Oy ^ •' 


/ 3 ecicied to help. He had one thin 
:dime and a lor of faith. He bought 
..five tw'o-cent stamps — this was in' 
J932 — and wrote to five ministers 
trhosen at random, asking each to 
send him one book. I'oiir never an- 
.swered, but the fifth sent Willie 
1000 iKxik.s, and “I’ncle l‘Aiiy” 
loaded his shel\ es. There w'as an 
overflow and neitiiibors in Saluda. 
.S. C., volunteered l<» build a small 
librarv. which iheN tailed I'aith 
Cabin Library. Thai was the begin 
ning, anti since then 61 rural com 
munities in South C^irolina and 
Alabama ha\e built libr.iries jor 
Negroes, and Willie has stacked each 
one with at least 2000 h(K)ks. 

The people of these communities, 
sparked by Willie, have coniribiitetl 
to buikl the libraries of logs, .shingles 
or brick. Ihey luxe financed them 
by selling lumber t)r h(jmc-gro\vn 
vegctable.s, by missionary ilonatirms. 
Board of ICducation grants, rallle 
sales and indixidual contributions. 
Every tlay Willie recei\ (‘s hunflreds 
of volumes from church aiul cixic 
groups, colleges, women's clubs and 
individuals. 

Hospital at Home 

If vor i.rx !•: in a community 
which is many miles from a hospital, 
perhaps you can get stjiiu: tips Irom 
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the Ratcliff, Texas, Good Neighbor 
Club. Four Ratclilf women formed 
the club in i().|6 to provide emer¬ 
gency hospital .service for their i.so- 
laied town, which i.s 20 miles from 
the nearest dtxztor or hospital. 

I'liable to raise fuiuls to build a 
hospital of their own, (kxxI Neigh¬ 
bor C'lub members liiii the next best 
thing; thex bought a hospital bed, 
syringes, thermometers, a .sterilizer 
and other e(|uipment. .\oxx. in an 
hour, any room in Kaicliti can be 
transiormed into a hospita* nxiiii. 
The 56 members ol the club are or 
ganized in teams aiui. xxorking in 
shilts. prox iile 2.j^ hour nursing xvhen 
tiecessarv. .'Klminister medicine on 
doctor's orders, carelully prepare 
the patient's tliet. They even keep 
the patient's house in order an<l leed 
othei members ol the ianiily. Money 
tor the e<)uipment is raiseil Irom 
.stjuare dances, suppers, (.{uilting bees, 
fish frys and a carnixal. 

C-aring lor the sick is only one of 
the problems any town faces, and 
the (hxxl Neighboi CUub has an- 
sxvers lor some til the others, kk). 
.Members reservi some of their can¬ 
ning to help less tort unate families 
fixer the rough sjxits. 'I’hey sexv for 
hospitals and small children and 
keep a .supjxly of clothing on ham! 
lor emergencies. 


c^oMKONK a.sked the I'rciich xvriicr Jean Cocteau if he lK*Iicvc«l in luck. 
“Certainly.” he .said. “Iloxv else do you explain the success of those you 

don’t like ?” •— JhhcpIi a. IS^ry in .New X'eirk Ttmut Hook Kenitw 



A Jtea&r^s Ikeport ifc X^stmers 


Science 

Vinaicates Antiliistaniines 


By Paul tic Krnif 


s Di.c i.MHi u i{)4(/nK‘ Kc.kU'i ’s 

nijiesi ri}>nritHl <lui coiniuon 
cold s minlit l)f nipped in the Inid hy 
the prompt use ol chemicals called 
antilmtamines. An uproar of con 
troversy exphhled immediately anil 
has continued. Now. alter lurther 
lar^jc scale and scientilic.illy con 
trolled tests, it is |X)ssihle toconlirm 
the Tacts set forth in the l)is;esi 
article. 

The medical world lirst became 
aware of antihistamines as |K)tential 
aniicold wea|K)ns in iO-|S- I)r. |ohn 
M. Hrewster ol the 1 . S. Navy 
Medical C>)rps tiied one of them. 
Henailryh on a seiies oi more than 
TOO sailors, victims ol the common 
cold. Dr. II. Cl. .Murray irieil an¬ 
other, Pyrilxn/a mine (l*P)/).on the 
colds ol iiearlv .^oo j.icfory woikers 
in I'ramin4>ham, Mass. lit these and 
other cxjTcrimenls the antihista 
mine.* proved remaikahly elfeclixt* 
\vhc*n taken sixm after llu* colil 
.symptoms occurred. But there was 
one big hitch: in ttx) tii iny cases the 
treatment made the patients di/./.y 


or deeply drowsy, .\ntihisiamines 
could be soil! only on a tlocli>r's 
prescription. 

1 hen the chemists went to work. 
I hey s\nthesi/ed new antihista¬ 
mines, .strixing to retain their cold- 
lighting |xmer while cutting down 
on the side ellects. Alter some vears 
thi y began to sucu ed. In 104(4 the 
I . S. Iw-deral hooii ,ind Drug .Vd- 
minisiialion released .Neohelramine 
as sale lor s.iU- o\er tin counter with¬ 
out a j)rescnption. it is sol<i under 
the tr.jde nami \nahist: h\ agree- 
tnent with another manniacturer 
the same drug is alv) sold as Kesisinb. 

The l-'D.\’s action with regard to 
.Atiahist w.is followed in succeeding 
months hv its relea.se ol m.m\' other 
antihistamines. I hese include Inhis- 
ton, l a hem and some 511 more. .Most 
antihistamines are calleil hy one 
name when sold under jire.seription 
from doctors, by another when sold 
ox er the counter. 

The Reader s Digest article con¬ 
cerned il.self primarily xviili Xe(»het- 
rainiiie. or Anahisl, the first anti- 
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ivteasM by the FDA. The 
^^icle was attacked first on the 
>und that antihistamines were 
^dangerous. They had. accortiing to 
Newspaper accounts, nciually killed 
'^me users. 

The CIO'l'AW magazine Am 
^j^nition ran the spiieliil headline: 
^|<Readcr’s _l)igesi Said Anahist 


-sir 


^^oulcl Cure Joe RuiuJfirs O^ld and 
^Now foe Rundeirs Deatl.” Jcic Riin- 
^ell of Owosso, Mich., 76 vears old, 
'fwas re|x)ricd to nave taken anti- 
phistamine tablets for a cold, lie tiled. 

newspaper re(^)rtetl that a physi- 
i^an blamed RundeH's death on anti- 
>nistamincs. Hur an aiilt»p.sy revealed 
Jthat Rundcil had sud'eieti a severe 
;Jchronic inllammaiion of the bean. 
^T)r. C. W. Miiehlberger, loNicologist 
iilf the Michigan Jleahh Oepiri- 
Iflticnt, foimtl no e\ idence thai anii- 
Aistamines had been .'i factor in |oe 
jHundeirs death. 

News services broadcast the death 

I 

;of a Chicago woman who was sup¬ 
posed to have taken the new rcni- 
•edy. The coroner issueti a general 
blast against antihistamines. Six 
weeks later, untler pressure of scien¬ 
tific investigation, he admitted that 
:the death was due to nniiiral causes. 

In East C^hicago. Inti., a woman 
died under mysterious circumstances. 
The coroner tolti the newspapers 
vthat an antihistamine was at fault. 
But the F'(xkI and Drug Administra¬ 
tion, after in\'estigation, announced 
llat there was no evidence that the 
^man had taken any. 

thorough cheeky of all alleged dis- 
i^retmU thk^.^uaa^has bepi no. 

SiS. - k _ . . ii • . * U'. . 


death or 'sermui mriess tfOrmUtame W 
the many antihistamines available to 
the public over the counter and tal^ 
in the recommended dosages. 

Actually, the antihi.stamines sold 
over the counter anti used in the 
recommended dosiiges produce side- 
elfecls in only a minority of ca.se 5 . 
Some persons notice disiigreeablc ef¬ 
fects .such as dizziness or drowsiness; 
such persons should not u.se the 
drugs, just a.s |x.*ople who are allergic 
to various other ilrugs shtniid stay 
away from them. 

There ha\e been experiments in 
which one group ol persons was 
given an antihistamine and another 
group sugar pills. In some c.ises those 
receiving the blank sugar pills re- 
|H>ried more side clleets iban those 
who got the antihistamine! Apjxrr- 
enily the user’s imagination enters 
into the problem of assessing the 
drug’s side actions. It .should be rc- 
memb(‘red, t(K>. that a cokl itself has 
exceedingly unpleasant .side circcls, 
such as study-headed dopiness. 

The antihistamines have hcen 
forced to overcome another attack. 
'I'lie I'ederal Trailc C^mimission de¬ 
clared their advertisijig to he false 
and misleading. 'Che advcrlisemenls 
claimed that, when used carl\\ they 
could stop colds. 

In lime and September 1950 there 
were agreements between the F'TC 
and several antihistamine manu¬ 
facturers. 'rhe companies agreed not 
to advertise that their products 
would “cure, prcNcnt, eliminate, 
stop or shorten the duration of the, 
;C»fnmoQ cold.’ 
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to allow them to advertix 

that the preparations “re- J 

lieve or check and, in manv W 

cases, Slop the symptoms or 
manifestations of the com- tf 

mon cold, such as sneezing, 
nasiil congestion, simple throat '**’ 

coughs, watering eyes or mu- ‘ ‘ 

c«)us discharge ln)m tlie nose.” |'j 

Phis was a \ ietorv tor the 

•SC 

antihistamines. When voii 

vs 

stop the symj>toms ot a com- j,| 
mon coUl. what has e you got 
lelt.' Nothing. 'I'lie symp- re 

truiis of this maladv are ail la 

that science knows about it. 

All the coltl victim cares 1 ^* 

about is whether he can lake "■ 

something that minimi/eshis ’ 

miserv. 

1 cl, lor reavnis not clear. ^ 

some persor.s tried to use the 
I' l'C' action as .1 club to beat 
both antihistamines and the u 

Digest. I'or example, a man lii 

named W. Wendell Ka/im, sli 

s|x.’aking over station \\’K\'l) 
in New ^’ork. lcH)keil into his 
clouded crystal ball and s;iid: 

”1 predict that 'I'he Readei’s - 

Digest, which carried a sens;itional 
piece of propaganda on the antihis¬ 
tamines. will not re^^ort the I' lXVs 
action.” 

.Another railio speaker, ['rank F-'.il- 
wards, chose a diflerent line of at¬ 
tack. Over WOK and the .Mutual 
Bh>adcasting System he referred to 
”thc blatant fashion in which I'he 
Reader’s Digc.si prai.sed antihista¬ 
mines as a wonder drug to banish the 
eommon cold.” .After that gross 


/). Ratcliff in 

Wonum*n Home Ctnnpanum 

.Ali. present evidence indicates that 
the antihistamines arc well within the 
limits of safety. However outspoken 
st>inc physicians may have Ix-en in con¬ 
demning the antihistamines, one fact is 
worth noting. .\ privaie survey shows 
tiiat three tuit of four doctors are pre¬ 
scribing the drugs for their patients — 
evidence that they are thought of favor¬ 
ably. 

I low ellect ive are the antihisi.iniines in 
relieving the sympioms of colds' I'wclve 
large industrial e\|X*rimeiits siwiwed that 
8 ^ percent got reliel. Noi long ago a mar- 
keiiug research orgaiii/.iiioii conducted a 
nation-wide survey. This siudv showcil 
that the drugs h.ad been useil in .^o pc*r- 
cent of I . S. homes. X hose who had 
iisc'd them rejKjrted th.il the tlrugs stop¬ 
ped coUl sviiijitimis in two cases out of 
three. 

Which IS I he (V.‘7ol ihe ^D-fwld antihis¬ 
tamines c»n till' inail.i’t? \ ^x’rson may 
liiul that one of thr* .iiiiihisi.uiiines causes 
slight di7/iness or drowsiness while an- 
othei will not. 'I he U-st adv ice is to shop 
until the on'- Ixsst suited to the paiieut's 
need is loiiiui. 


exaggeralion of the purport of the 
l')igest article, he continued: “Re- 
sponsible medical authorities have 
since llioroughly tlellaicd these 
claims." 

Well, what arc the facl.s? 

'Phe Reader's Digest article in 
1941) reported the scientifically con- 
ln)lled tests by Dr. Charles C. 
Sweet, medical director of Sing Sing 
prison, and Dr. J. ]. Arminio, a spe¬ 
cialist in allergy. When colds dc- 
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one group got Neohctramine 
jQibiets, another bUink tablets, and 
'■^e third the traditional doses of 
Atetylsalicylic acid and nose drops. 
The men getting the blanks or the 
atetylsalicylic acid \\ere not notice- 
•aidy helped, but those getting Neo- 
betramine early quickly lost their 
cold symplonis. h tva.i noted that if 
antihistamine treatment was not 
begun until after two days it did no 
good. 

Then, at Maryknoll com cm and 
seminary, near ()ssining. Drs. 

Arminioand Sweet lcslc<l Neohelra- 
mine's preventi\e jwiwer. 'I'o ^no 
Sisters and nurses, every tlav lor si\ 
months, went Neohctramine tab¬ 
lets; to :}()0 others went blanks. Of 
the latter, 2-jt caught one or more 
colds, many ol them se\'ere. Of 
those getting Neohelramine. only 20 
caught colds, all of them mild. 

Both tests received the approval 
of the American Meilical Associa¬ 
tion. 'Fhe a.ssociation's C^nineil on 


tests of Drs. Arminio and Sweet. 
Dr. Tcbrock began with a preven¬ 
tive te.st, giving alternate volunteers 
Anahist and blank tablets dailv dur- 
ing the colds season. 'I'hc results were 
striking; 65 percent of employes 
taking blank tablets came down 
with colds in N arioiis plants; of those 
on tiaily Anahist only 17 to 25 per¬ 
cent reported colds, and tlie vast ma¬ 
jority of these were very mild. 

'rheu in i.^ Sylvania plants in five 
states, ten doctors ami 20 tli.spensary 
nurses each c\[)eriment independ 
ent of the others began treatment 
of cokis alreatly tlevelojx'd. All 
groups \>ere closely siiper\ ised and 
observed: all rcfioried lavorable re¬ 
sults, without exception. 

In Svlvaniii's first series of 
colds, ofal! (talienis reporting within 
the first hours of their early cold 
symptoms, percent lost their 
colds completely within an average 
of two days alter beginning ol treat¬ 
ment. When treatment started with¬ 


Pharmacy and Chemistry sjiid: “One 
must regard the .succtvss of the .Mary¬ 
knoll prophylactic expca-imeni as 
statistically .significant." Speaking of 
the Sing Sing test, the council re¬ 
ported: “'J’his part of the .stiuly was 
also controlled and the.se results, t(X), 
are statistically .significant.’' 

During the past year many large- 
scale experiments have tlcmonstrated 
the worth of antihistamines in treat¬ 
ing cold symptouTLS. Dr. Harry li. 
Tcbrock’s closely supervi.scd tests in 
various plants of Sylvania Elec- 

brought 


in 24 hours, in most cases all symp 
toms vanished vvitliin one day. Syl- 
vania’s series has now grown to ap- 
jvroximaiely .^>00 cases, with the 
same consistent re.sults. 

Dr. 'I'ehrock rejxirls that the anti¬ 
histamine has had side effects in only 
3.5 [HTceni of Ins ca.ses and most of 
these were unim}X)rtani. Its use has 
cuLisc'd no danger to the employes. 

Dr, Harold L. Hirsh of Wa.shing- 
lon, D. C., recently rejwrted 66 per¬ 
cent .successful rc.siilis in the treat¬ 
ment of more than 500 inmates of a 
^reformatory. He Tri^je^S^ 



^ich IS sold • over the - couintcr as 
Inhiston. Using Chlor-Trimclon, or 
Coricidin, Drs. M. H. Manson, R. L. 
Wells, L. H. Whitney and (J. Bab¬ 
cock treated 8538 persons in a score 
of industrial and business groups, 
'I'bcy report that 75 percent were 
definitely relieved i>f cold symptoms. 

Captain John Nt. l^rewster used 
"lliephorin in a ti*st on 5000 civilian 
personnel at a naval air station. 
When treatment was starlet! within 
six hours ol the cold's onset. 53 per 
cent were free of s\ inptoms within 
24 hours: 75 percent of those who 
started treainienl within 4S hours 
sudered e.nly short, mild coltls. 

When I^r. M. M. Kessler intro 
duced earlv ireaimeiil ol colds with 
the antihistamine Hydrillin among 
1000 employes at the Du Pont plas¬ 
tics division. Arlington, X. J., f)S 
|■>crcent rcjxirled marked improve 
menl,23 percent moderate impro\e 
ment, nine percent slight improve 
ment. Man hours lost due to coltls 
drtipjK'd 60 percent. 

Drs. William Phillips anil William 
I, r'ishbein t)f Chicagt» report their 
experience in treating earlv coliK 
with Caubren QMiijxnind. I'liis anti 
histamine was 84 |>ercenl elTeclive 
in reliex ing coltl svmpioms. 

The ieadin^ antihistamirK f vary only 
slightly in cold-stop ping potver. Dr. 
William 1 ..,. Baughn of the (juitle 
l^rap Division of Cieneral .Motors. 
.Anderstm, Ind., recently reportetl on 
the treatment of S079 colds with sev¬ 
en dUferent antihistamines. Success 
. hir wiping, put symptoms within 48 


More man 130 U. S. indfii^i^^^ 
firms are now using antihistamin^ 
in their dispen-saries. To date, mon^;; 
than 20,000 cold cases have been re- * 
ptjrtcd in medical literature to have) 
been treated with antihistamines, 
with an average of 75 percent of 
beneficial results. 

.\s against this unanimous evi¬ 
dence in industry, medical literature 
reveals between 800 and 900 cases 
treated in colleges, in which college 
doctors gave alternate .students anti¬ 
histamines and blank tablets. Tliey 
found iu> ililferencc anti Jio won¬ 
der. None of these tests was limited 
to the first svmpioms ol colils. 

'I'rcatmcni started after colds have 
been going for 4H hours is ineffective, 
.\niihi'‘tamincs do not kill the' bac¬ 
teria that follow ill the wake of a 
colli’' onset, riiey simply relieve 
the symptoms of early colds. 

Of course, there are failure.s. 'Phe 
most .skillful doctor can't tell the 
dilVerence between the first symp¬ 
toms of a colli and those ol llu, virus 
pneumonia and other inteciions. 
Against these, .'inlihistamines are 
I’lowerless, If cold symptoms arc ac- 
companieil by fever, it's im|X'rativc 
to call your doctor. 

* In t'AN.\i>\ 111) priscripiion is necessary, 
for the piiiclv.ise of iintihisiainmc drugs, 
ildwi-vci, the in.iniil.iciiirers and ilestrib' 
iitors of those .-iiilihistaniine drugs ad' 
i iriiseil for ilie relief of cold symptoms 
scriipiilonsly observe the Oepartment of 
N.-iiional Health anti Welfare reque^ that 
the strength of each tablet be limited to 
23 milligrams, and that the cauy 

a specific warning, "ncvci 




No Watchdogs 


FOR America 


Condenseel from radio broadcasts 
Henry J. Taylor 


***’• t-^nitcc! Stales is naked— 
■' incredibly naked — against 

T a Russian atom-bomb attack. 

Incrc<Jible as it seems, America 
' has not a single radar-equipfx-d 
picket boat on constant duty any- 
' where off-shore to warn the coasts 
. and aid the air force. 'The Russians 
have over a hundred. And why 
; doesn’t America? Because thecoun- 
j try’s defense is so hojKlessly incom- 
. plete that according to experienced 
officers picket ships offshore wouldn’t 
do any good anyway! 'They would 
still leave miles of land borders 
without radar detection. So why 
bother with ships when the Russians 
know they could come in across the 
Wide open specs? 

This IS news to the American po- 
ple. But it’s no secret to the Rus¬ 
sians. Stalin knows it all. On the of¬ 
ficial statement of the FEfI, Red 
spies stoic maps of the U. S. radar 
jnetwork and delivered them to the 
Kremlin. A good electronics expert, 
of which the Reds have many in the 
American Communist Party, can 
look at the revolving windmill-like 


search antenna of a radar detector, 
.such as may be seen whirling above 
a little house near various airports, 
and can tell within a few prcenl of 
error the deieclor’s wave length and 
the frct|ueiicy channel on which it 
ofierates. 'Thus Russian agents keep 
up to date Stalin's maps of the 
.skimpy network. The Red .Air I*orcc 
knows all the holes in the system. 

On the best day tluring-the RAl*’s 
Battle of Britain, when I was there, 
12 percent of Hitler's invading 
bombers were kniKked down; 88 
pcrccnf got through lo ilrop their 
bombs. Had these been atom liombs 
England would not be there any 
more. But in the S. tmlay, air 
leaders oflicially calculate that they 
would Ik* lucky lo stop five or ten 
percent of Stalin's Ixjinbers before 
they arrived. Stalin knows ihi.s. 

.'Americans get so jammed up with 
the thoughts of the world that they 
continuallv fail to remember the 
United States. No other country 
forgets its own homeland. The U. S. 
is supporting 40 percent of the 
entire cost of the United Nations. 


Hie Marshall Plan for i6 countries 
cost ten billion dollars through 
October 1950. Ycl with Russia fX)s- 
scssing the atom bomb and the 
largest air fleet in the world, there is 
no more national defense for the 
United States than Hawaii had on 
the dav of Pearl I larbor. Americans 
can and must help the delenses ol 
others. Riu they should never hase 
neglected themselves. 

In the fall ol n)4X the armed 
forces asked funds f(»r a preliminary 
radar prolecsion network. On .March 
30, 11)40, some months later. (^»n 
gress authori/e<l SS^.^od.jioo for this 
purpose -- less than one percent ai 
the Jiiruls alreatly consumed abroad 
by the .Maishail Plan. I■‘.^en s<i, (a»n 
gress never rlid aj)pro|iriate the 
money. The ;.‘ir l«»ree, in (k'speraiion, 
finally iliverted Sso.(»oo.(*oo Irom its 
other ap}>ro|'>riations to get the job 
started, so vital was the need. Sub- 
se<]ucnilv. in the fiscal vear starting 
luly I. i()5(», ingress authori/eii an 
additional Sy^.ooo.ooo an appro 
priation which still remains oniv on 
pajKT. 

Rut even the first preliminary 
step toward additional radar pro¬ 
tection, asked for in 194S, remains 
UKlay only 40 percent compleleil. 
--\l the pre.sent rate it will be an esti 
mated two years - ■ as Stalin well 
realizes — before it is finished and 
ihcti it will do only a third of the 
job Jtvhich shouki be done. To date. 
Americans have actually spent less 
effort and money for protection 
. £1011x1 jSttoGTi'bpimb attack across their 


Greece, and hr less than they 
into England or France or Ita^^ 
And they have spent more mon^^ 
buying peanuts to keep up the prio^ 
of peanuts than they have spent bujN' 
ing interccfUor jet planes. 

In contrast with this neglectv? 
Russia has insialleil a ratiar network'^ 
that delends gigantic Russia to a 
degree that betters America's by' 
about ten to one. On occasions w^hen < 
airjd.ines liave strayed toward Rus-. 
sia’*. honlers, every plane has been 
inierct jitcil. 

.\ppal!ing ,as it seems, the U. S. has 
on its n.uional-<lefense airfields only 
about 20 iKTceni as many intercep¬ 
tor planes as air defenders estimate 
woukl he ncedci! to intercept Sta¬ 
lin’s htimhers in their initial flight. 

I his i*. not the fanh ol the air force. 

I he .ilr loicc d(Ks not want another 
I\arl Ilail>i>r. it has presented the 
need ior belter air ilefense again and 
again l<j top governmeni officiak. 

riie coiiiitrv is .ts vulnerable by 
sea as by air. .\ll ma’or |>orts on the 
.\tlantic. the Paciiic and the Gulf- 
of Mexico are open to sneak attack 
hv enemy cargo vessels carrying 
atom bombs. 'I'rue. we .see photo¬ 
graphs of Iron Cmrtain ships like thK 
Uiiiory from Red Poland being.^ 
.searched. But, by ollicial admission, 
such searche's are futile. Dr. Karl 2 * 
Morgan of the Gak Ridge atomic 
lahorauiry .stales that there is na 
instrument, including a Geiger 
counter, capable of detecting an 
atom lx)mb stowed in the proper 
. kin4 of crjiie.,Ypt jqmes on 


H Cktnada^s Radar Screen Is Tuh) Years Away 

Should death come flying through the stratosphere one dark night it 
could strike and be on its way without a wing being raised against it. Not 
for the better part of two years w'ill Canada be sufliciently equipped to 
' intercept attacks against strategic areas. 

The nub of Canada’s defense problem is that there just aren’t enough 
people. In 1946, the then chief of air staff gave the C^Jibinel a plan for a 
radar fence across the top of the country at a cost approaching three billion 
dollars — or more than the annual Government income. The story goes 
that Prime Minister Mackenzie King read his copy of the propositl, then 
' looked over the top of his glasses at his ministers and announced: “Gentle¬ 
men, the meeting is adjourned.’’ 

Permanent radar installations are now being built in the 300,000 square 
mile rectangle between Sault Stc. Marie and Quelx.'c City. The system 
is costing 200 million dollars — more than $60 a square mile — and it will 
cost $26 a sc]uarc mile each year to keep it operating. I'Acn at that price 
there can be no more than 15 minutes warning for any |X)int within the area. 

David Willock in The Standard 


it would take too much time. Time 
isn't going to mean much to the 
American people if they are dead. 

It has been pn>poscd that ail Iron 
Curtain ship.s be directed into only 
one harbor on each coast - -a remote 
harbor where a real inspection could 
be made, and where Stalin would 
not want to deliver an atom bomb 
anyway. As far liack as last May a 
four-star army general told me this 


should he done. “What could be 
more obvious for our national de¬ 
fense?” he asked. 

But it isn’t being done. Secretary 
of State Acheson is reported as .say¬ 
ing that to do this could injure rela¬ 
tions with the Soviet Union. Injure 
them? 1 would rather risk injtiring 
relations with Russia that wav than 
risk the injury of an atom-bomb 
attack. 


The Ktng*s English 

«S*£ARCHiNC for a parking .space near Boston’s North Station, a woman 
decided to go back to one of the places she had passed up. Leaning out the 
window, she called to a nearby traflic offleer, “Can I turn around here?” 
The policeman shook his head sadly, like a teacher who has spent weary 
. ^ hours futilely trying to impress a simple fact upon his pupil. Then, lus voice 
^^^epse with oequisite sarcaam, he replied, “You may if you can!” ... .... - 



Ring LAiu>NfiR was 
once requited by a 
girl reporter to con¬ 
tribute to a sympo¬ 
sium about the virtues 
of wives. The idea was to show that, 
without their sturdy helpmeets by 
their sides, most gents would now be 
in the gutter. Mr. Lardner surprised 
the lady by replying as follows: 

“I was never one to keep a diary, and 
so must depend on an unsteady. Vol- 
steady inenwiry for the things my wife 
has done for me. In 1914 or 1915, 1 
think it was July, she cleaned my white 
sh(x;s. 

“In 1918 she told the man at the 
draft boiird that she and three kiddies 
w'ere de|xrndent on me for support. In 
1921 and again in 1923 she brought in 
some ice. White Rock and glasses. 

“She dusted my ty|X‘writcr in 1922. 
l.ate one night in 1924 we got home 
from somewhere and 1 saitl I was hungry 
and slu: gave me a verbal picture of the 
location of the pantry. Once a man 
named Morris calleil me up and she 
told him 1 was out ol town. 

“The time our car siallei .1 she “'sug¬ 
gested it must lx‘ out of gas. Another 
time 1 quit cigarettes and she felt sorry 
for me. 

“Once, on an overnight train trip, 
we had a section in a sleeping car, and 
just as I w'as nearly cra/.y tryiitg to guess 
whether 1 should t.ike the lower or 
upper berth .she solved the problem by 
crawling into the lower. .And once 
when a waiter was going to put two 
lumps of sugar in my coffee, my wife 
stopped him. She didn't touch him or 
call him a name; she just said. ‘Only one 
.lump!' Aiul he did not put the other 
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Like cv^ 
football c<Kich, blfc 
Dame’s KnuteRc 
had his share of he 
aches from the oi 
grads. Once, when he was asked whtc^l 
team he would like to coach if he evetf 
left Notre Dame, he replied: 
choice would be Sing Sing. It’s the onty. ■ 
place ! know where the alumni arc not/' 
too anxious to come back.” — e. e. Edgw 

To M.\n\ME CiJiUE, discoverer of 
ratlium, autograph collectors were life’s 
greatest vexation. During her last years, 
she refused to give her much-sought-^ 
after .signature to anyone. Knowing 
this, a zealous autograph hound once • 
sent Madame Curie his ixrrsonal check ' 
for $23, asking that she donate thc.> 
money to any charity she might choose..: 
He hoped, of course, that the unsus¬ 
pecting Mntiame would endorse the 
(heck, which woulil then come back 
to him w'ith her signature. 

'I'hc collector’s feelings can be im¬ 
agined when in a few days he received 
from .Madarne's private .secretary the 
following note: 

“xMadame C'urie lias asked me to- 
thank you most kindly for your check,." 
which, however, .she is not going cq’ 
cash. It so happens that she is an auto^^, 
graph collector and therefore will addl'l 
your signature to her collection.” ^ 

—' Cecil <lc Vada in Svhif 

"Mari.\n A.\derson is virtually, 
only artist I've handled who has nev^ 
turned tcm^>eramental on me,” sai^ 
Sr)i Hurok, the concert impresario^' 
while we were chinning about artists,' 
their care, feeding and coddh^, 
nic Hurst onee .said 



great, dic’d 

i^cwn great simply — and that about 
'■fums it up. 

^’To show you what 1 mean, a few 
„ years ago a reporter interviewed N lurian 
• and asked her to name the greatest 
‘.Jpnoment in her life. 1 was in her dressing 
■'..inoom at the time and was ciirunis to 
i ^car the ansiver. 1 knew she had many 
f’^ig moments to_chtx>se from. Th.ere wtus 
' the night I'oscanini told her that hers 
Was the finest voice of the century. 
' There was the private concert she gave 
at the White llouse Cor the Roosevelts 
and the King and Queen of iMigland. 
She had received tiie $io,ouo Bok 


AWard as the person who had done the 
most for her home town, Philadelphia. 
To top it all, there vi'as that Easter 
Sunday in Wasliington when she stood 
beneath the Lincoln statue and sang for 
a crowd of 75,000, which included Cabi¬ 
net members. Supreme C^iurt Justices 
and most members ol Congress.” 

“Which of those hig moments did 
Marian chcxisc?” 1 asked. 

“None of them,” said the Impresjirio. 
“Miss Anderson told the reporter that 
the greatest moment in her life was the 
day she- went hotne and told her mother 
she wouliin'l have to i.ike in washing 
any more.” — 


Dollars Unlditi In Vonr (hnt Tt lrjihone 

t in your telepitonc is hidden a ready source ol income, which 
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Population Explosion Ahead| 

“ t 
r 

Condetised from Population Bulletin 
Guy Irving Burch 

lUrtrtar of i'optUatioH Refertnre liurtaH 


T iiri:i! basic fxipiilation problems 
face the free nations of the 
world. I'irsi, two thirds of the pres¬ 
ent jxjpiilalion of the world are 
chronically undernourished. Second, 
the inhabitants of the earth arc in- 
crca.sing at a rate that would double 
their numlx:r in only 70 years.'I'liird, 
this increase is swiftest in biickward 
lands where the spread of medicine 
has brought down the death rate but 
where industria]i/:atioii has not vet 
reached. 

“If the population problems of 
‘underdeveloped’ countries arc not 
solved,” warned Sir (Jladwyn Jebb 
wheji he >vas president of the l.\ N. 
Security G>uncil, “there will cither 
be an outburst of anarchy or .some 
attempt will be made to solve 
them on Stalinist lines — even 
though this might mean the elimina¬ 
tion of millions of people in the 
areas concerned and human suffering 
on a colos.sal scale.” 

Western science and technology 
could radically raise the standard of 


living of the chronically undernour¬ 
ished two thirds of the world. But 
such progress could not be achieved 
rapiilly enough to keep up with a 
world population which would dou¬ 
ble every 70 years. .\nd in some of 
the industrially backward countries 
the (X)pulation has begun to increase 
twice as fast as tl%e world average. 

Although increased production 
and distribution of goods will not do 
the job, this does not mean that de¬ 
mocracy cannot solve these prob¬ 
lems. It dws mean that democracy 
must lx* applied to what is perhaps 
the most important function of life' 
— the reproduction of the race. The 
jxx)r and underprivileged of every 
land must have the same democratic, 
freedom of controlling their birdi' 
rate that the privileged classes on 
this continent enjoy. ^ 

Immediately it will be said.thal; 
fxxir people like the Chinese and the' 
Hindus could never afford such. k. 
privilege and that, even, if they; 
could, certain religious groups 
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not allow it. But there arc indica' 

; tions that science is on the threshold 
of discovering means of controlling, 
• the birth rate which are far superior 
to those now employed and which 
would be inexpensive and acceptable 
to all religious groups. So advanced 
is this undertaking that the head of 
a large pharmaceutical concern has 
stated that, given live top scientists 
and the necessary runds. in three 
•years his company could find a saiis- 
fectory and acccpiahie means of con¬ 
trolling the birth rale. 

If the |x*oplc do not have the 
basic means of controlling the repro¬ 
duction of the race, fiirlhcr progress 
in the direction of democratic per¬ 
formance will become increa.singly 
difficult. Without this first freedom 
the Four Freedoms remain just so 
many tin workable ideals. 

It is easy to sec what an advantage 
Communism has over democracy in 
the face of this rapid multiplication 
of pexjr jx'oplc. Communism feeds 
and grows upon poor jx'ople and 
bankrupt governments. Meanwhile 
the Western democracies run the 
risk of bankruptcy by trying to sup¬ 
port a rapidly increasing jx)pulation 
in “underdeveloped” countries to 
prevent them from going Commu¬ 
nistic. 

One cause of the prc.sc*iit crisis is 
the rapid lowering of high death 
rates in industrially backward coun¬ 
tries with little or nothing done 
about lowering high birth rates 
there. Here are examples showing 
how far this population explosion 
already* spread, and suggesting 
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the danger of applying half-way 
public-health measures to the three 
quarters of the earth’s population 
who live in industrially backward 
countries. 

1. Ceylon. The death rate was re¬ 
duced from 20.^ to 13.2 }X'r thou¬ 
sand in just two years, from 1946 to 
1948. 'I’hc recorded birth rate was 
40.2 [XT thousand in 194H. 'riius the 
[X)pi]iation was incrca.sing at a rate 
w'hich would ilouhle the inhabitants 
in 2fi \ears. 

2 . Puerto Rico, 'fhe recorded 
death rate was lowered from 31.0 to 
10.0 between 1899 and 1949, but the 
birth rale increased from 26.4 to 
39.1. .\s a result, the island’s popula¬ 
tion has been increasing at a rate 
which would double the inhahitanis 
in 25 years. 

3 . Japitn. In the few years that 
the L’nited Slates has occupied Ja¬ 
pan. the |)rewar death rate of 17.2 
has been lowered to i 1.4. Population 
lias recently been increasing at a rate 
which would double licr already 
den.se [xipulalion in 33 years --- a 
rate more than twice as fast as the 
increase of the world as a whole. 

4 . The Microncsian Islands, rhe 
1949 rate of increase would double 
the inhaliiiants of the Marianas, 
Caroline and Marshall islands in 33 
years. 'I'hus the United States .seems 
to be on its way to creating hundreds 
of little Puerto Ricos in the Pacific. 

5 . Korea. Today Korea’s popula¬ 
tion is 30 to 31 million. A Rocke¬ 
feller Foundation rcjxirt states that 
if it is not to reach 90 or 100 million 
there will have to be a 
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decrease in the birth rate than Has 
occurred in Western countries. 

6. Turkey and the Near East. 
Here birth rates under 50 per thou¬ 
sand arc considered low. Ibc U. S. 
birth rate is less than lialf as high. 
Turkey is expected to increase from 
17 million to 29 million between 
19:^5 and 1970 — an increase of 70 
|x.*rcent in 35 years. 

7 . Egypt, liie birth rate of 48.8 
would cause the population to dou¬ 
ble in 40 years, 'i'et h-gyj>l is already 
one of the most ovcrpo|nilatetl and 
poverty-stricken countries, as arc 
most of the others in this listing. 

8. The Philippines. The rate of 
fX)puiation increase throughout the 
first half of the 20tli century would 
double the present | 3 opulation of 20 
million in ^5 years. 

9 . Java. If lava increases her |x>pu- 
lation at a rate less than that which 
has been occurring in the past, her 
population would increase from 41 
million in 1930 to 116 millifin by the 
year 2000, only 50 years from now. 

10 . India and lAitin America. The 


best estimates we have mdicate nn^^ 
India increased by 50 million inhab,<. 
itants during the decade i93i--4a;s 
This was an increase in only tetf- 
years as large as the total population 
of Great Britain. If India’s death 
rale should be lowered to the level' 
of that for Puerto Rico in 1949, 
without lowering India's high birth 
rate, India in a single century could 
fill five earths as full as ours is today. 

It is estimated by the United Na¬ 
tions that Latin America — which 
now has as large a {.xipulation as the 
United States and Otnada com¬ 
bined, and where |X)vcrty and .soil 
erosion are widespread — is doubling 
its inhabitants in alxjut 40 years, 
nearly twice as fast as the world at 
large. 

These ten illustrations prove un¬ 
mistakably that a winning program 
for democracy must ha\ e as its key¬ 
stone the first freedom -- the free¬ 
dom of all peoples to reproduce the 
quantity and quality of human lx:' 
ings \\'ho arc caj)ablc of sustaining a 
democracy. 
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Mildred R. Hoietand 

How shall we leach 
.\ child to reach 
Beyontl him.sclf and touch 
The stars. 

We who liave siixiped so much ? 

How .sl?all wc tell 
A child to dw'cll 
With honor, live and die 
For truth, 


in The Atldniic Monthly 

How shall we say 
To him. "T’hc way 
Of life is through the gate 
()l love," 

We who have learned to hate? 

I low shall we dare 
To teach him prayer 
And turi'i him toward 1 he way 
Of faith, 

Wc. who no longer p*ayi. 



JLo TiiR trudging bioy llic*T 3 
wind brought, there on the YoTk 
shire roiid, the first wor(i of his des 
tiny. At the hoiirse sound of tJic 
roaring surf he flung up his head to 
listen. Then the inland-born young¬ 
ster, one of a family of nine raised 
in a mud hovel, caught his first 
glimpse of ocean - the vast fact of 
it spreading to the hori/on. I le must 
have run down to the shore, plunged 
his hands in the cold fUnxl, as if to 
wash away the last clrxl of the potato 
fields where he had sla\'ed, put his 
wet fingers to his lips, ami tasted his 
birthright of brine. 

On that day in 1741 James OK)k, 
aged who was to become the 
greatest navigator of the greatest 
race of sailors in the world, had 
found the sea, his mistress. 

.Apprenticed to Saunderson, a gro¬ 
cer and draper of the village of 
Staithes, young James slept under the 
counter at night; behind it he sold 


He found more new lands chan 
any discoverer before or since 

s(]uash and gingham by day; and 
o\er it he was often flung for a can¬ 
ing when Saunderson came home 
drunk. All this, and scant fixxi, 
james entliiretl in silence. For 
Staithes was hard hy Whitby, where 
the ships came in. 

Not that Whitby was a particu¬ 
larly romantic jxirt; from it went 
coal, iron and stone to London and 
liremcn, and to it came whale oil 
and liimhcr from .N'orway and the 
Baltic countries. But nothing that 
concerned the sea was humdrum to 
the eager boy. He could not get his 
fill of pitch and oakum smell or of 















the talk of sea&ring men, the creak 
of rigging, the mewing of gulls. Then 
one* night Saunderson stormed in 
vain through his empty shop. James 
G)ok was gone - to sea. 

Ilis first ship bore the rcHiiantic 
name of I'rcelove. Hut she was only 
a coal boat, grimy, sturdy, slow. 'I'he 
life of her cabin boy was hard, with 
many floggings and piK>r fixxl. Yet 
young James Ox)k fell like a man 
among men. Ashore in winter, he 
kxlged in the Quaker home of one 
of the owners of the fleet. I'rom 
these I''riends, C'ook learned much of 
the metluxl, the honesty and cour¬ 
tesy, the high ideals, that markeil 
his later life. lie rose to be <leck 
haixi. mate and at last master. 'I'he 
life hardenetl him till he could e.tt 
anything, endure any weither; it 
nc\er hardened his heart or stulli- 
fictl his brain. He was always stud\ 
ing mathematics, astronomy, ge¬ 
ography. .And always he siuilied 
men, how to obey and how to coni- 


destiny. On June 3,1769, Vcntis v^ra 
to cross the sun's disk, an evc^^ 
which would not occur again 
over a century. It was important 
science that observations be takten;' 
from many jx)inls; by comparing 
limes of the transit in various lati-]i 
tixles, it would be possible, by tch'; 
angulation, to learn the distance of. 
the sun from the earth. James Cook, 
was selected by the navy for an ex¬ 
pedition to the South Seas. 

'I'he choice fell on him partly be- ■ 
cause of a fine report he had made on '• 
an eclipse of the sun. partly because-, 
of his meticulous survey of the 
rugged Newfouiidlaiul coast. But 
above all he was chosen for his char- ■ 
actor, his burning zeal for pure ' 
knowledge. He was to take astro- -, 
nomical olrservaiion.s from the island 
of‘I'aliiii Cone of the few- .South Sea,.' 
Islands then definitely known) and , 
ihencr to search for new lands to: 
enrich the liritish Dominion and;' 
British trade. But he did far more 


mand. 

In 1755, when b'.ngland and I*'ranee 
had gone to war, C^xik solunteered 
for naval service. \\’hen lour of the 
Seven ears' War were past, he w'as 
put in coniman<l of the slexjp \icr 
a/rvaml sent to the siege of Quebec. 

In 1762 James Ox)k, now years 
old, married. Klizalx-lh saw little of 
her husband, for most of his remain¬ 
ing years were spent at .sea. She lx)re 
the anxieties, the loneliness, the chil¬ 
dren. Mis w'crc the hardshijis, the 
glory, the sw'ift end. 

Before long the very stars in their 
grossed to bdghten Cook's 


than he was buiilen. lie .spent much 
of his lime at sea in disproving the , 
existence of invthical lands and ficti-,'-- 
tious passageways which clutteredJ*. 
jireienlious maps; as a result, he wast-' 
to open more real passageways and^' 
find more actual lands than any sea>^.! 
going explorer helore or since. 

For his trip (xx)k selected 
frig:Ue groaning beneath guns 
might overaw'c the aborigines. 
chose a coal boat, built at Whitby.^^ 
'riiough broad in beam, flat-bot*,4 
tonied and slow- .Scii ting, she hadli 
plenty of stowage room and coukj^ 
sail over, shallows impo^dile io.slifl^ 




draft, ttis'cvcti-tempered 
el, which Cook renamed the 
favour, was 97 feet long. Time 
1$ applauded his choice; even in our 
iy. Admiral F^yrd’s Ctfy of New 
looks like the Endeavour s 
:r. 

^^On August 26, 1768, this bark 
led out of PLymouth, On board 
bre 94 persons, including a brilliant 
rps of scientists. With them they 
)k a natural'hisiory library and 
^ j^uipment for collecting on which 
^1^0,000 had been laid out. I'hus the 
carried the first great .sca- 
jS^rne scientific expedition. 

But the most gifted and intcrest- 

P man aboard was Cook himself. 

; features were plain but his 
;^brown eyes burned with a light in- 
^l^se and dedicated: his love for the 
and health of every sailor under 
s command. 

In those times pirates, reefs and 
j^ricanes together killed fewer sail- 
^ than did scurvy. Ox3k set out to 
It this enemy. 'Foday we know 
^^t scurvy is caused by a deficiency 
. Vitamin C. Cook somehow knew 
It the scurvy-curing value of the 
St foods was stolen by cooking on 
galley stove. So, to the outrage 
his men, he dosed every .sailor 
i^h molasses, apple vinegar, sassa- 
tea and cabbage. Old tars used 
a diet of salt junk, weevily oat- 
:al and bread spread with rancid 
ttcr — washed down with a gallon 
^beer a day — were compelled to 
le quantities of lime juice and 
rkniut. Cook's li^t was filled 




April 1769at Tahiti: he had not lost 
one man from scurvy, nor had .one 
sailor spent even a day in sick bay 
from that cause. 

What a sailor’s snug harbor was 
Tahiti — with shatly (xilms, cordial 
girls and feasts of rcxist pig anti 
luscious fruits! I here was little dan¬ 
ger of serious hostility from thest' 
kindly people; but there was risk 
that the .sailors would abu.se their un- 
.sophisticated htispitality. Cook ini- 
metliately set up the strictest rules, 
and made unhappy examples of the 
onlv two cases of tli.sobcdicncc. 

In his relations with the natives 
CtK)k shtiwed him.self a genius. He 
realized that among the 'I’ahitians, 
as among whites, some were litine.st 
anti some tlishtinest, some chaste anti 
some unchaste, .some jx:ace-loving, 
.some spoiling for a fight. \\’hen it 
came to blows, he used birtlsht)t, 
which punishes but does not kill: 
thieves he dealt with by .shaving 
their heatls, making them a laughing¬ 
stock among their tiwn |x*oplc. When 
girls were olfered by parents anxious 
to compliment him, he explained 
without priggi.shness that he and his 
crew were there not on holiday but 
for a.stronomical observations. ^ the 
natives named him “Man-in-Search- 
of-a-Planct.” As a result of his up¬ 
right conduct, this i.sland became his 
future base of supplies. 

The transit .succes.sfully observed, 
Cook sailed to look for the mysteri¬ 
ous continent believed to lie south- 
westward. His first important land- 
fiiU was New Zealand, ythjn 



islands. Indeed* he circumnavigated 
both islands, charting 2400 miles of 
coastline with astonishing accuracy. 

Then he struck the southeast coast 
of Australia — where no land had 
been known to lie. There the nat¬ 
uralists discovered many plants new 
to science — such a haul that Cook 
named the area Botany Bay. 

How big was this land ? 7 'o answer 
that, Gxik sailed along Australia’s 
cast C(%ist. Again and again the 
Endeavour was close to disaster in 


time( 





Hon and the Adventure. These 
stout vessels scoured the south pol^^^ 
seas for 20,000 of the loneliest league^^ 
on the globe. Nosing his wo^en*^J 
prow into the monstrous ice p>acks, ’ 
daring drifting bergs, Gx)k circum -1 
navigated for the first time in his-.; 
tory the .south jxilar icecap, ex plod-! 
ing forever the myth of a habitable / 
soullicrn continent in the South 
Seas. 

Northea.st of Australia he made 


thc.se waters, now known to be the ab.solutcly new find of such big 
among the most dangerous in the i.slands as New Qiledonia and Nor- 
world. Once indeed she struck, but folk. In the South .\tlantic he se- 


brilliant .seamanship s;tvcd her. .\nd, 
in five month.s, this little coal bark 
charted the whole of the treacherous 
cast coast. 

On August 19. 1770, Gx)k t(X)k 
formal jx>ssession of his discovery in 
the name of the King, 'riicn he .sailed 
for home, exploring en route a great 
stretch of the southern coast of New 
Guinea. He reached F.ngland ii 
months later. 


cured for (Ireai Britain what we 
now call South Cicorgia Island. The 
trip lasted almost three years. 

)A’hether among cannibals or semi- 
civilized people, Ccx>k always bore 
him.sclf like a nobleman, winning, by 
his character, genuine love. He was 
careful. t(X), to teach respect for the 
Union lack, to impress his guests 
with fireworks. Wherever he went 
he tried to sttxrk the i.slands with 


Cfx)k had added two precious 
jewels to the British crown, Australia 
and New Zealand; had charred .some 
of the mast dangerous and distant 
seas in the world; had found the 
way, by his measures against scurvy, 
to save more Kngllsh .seamen's Iive.s 
than were laid down for her in the 
Napoleonic wars; and had written in 
his journals one of the world’s cla.s.sics 
of seafaring. 

Stirred by his discoveries, the .\d- 
miralty sent Cook out again in 1772 
to search the South Pacific for a vast 
, tmpp^d .to lie there, lliis 


cows, sheep, goats, horses, rabbits, 
ducks, gec.se and chicken.s. But these 
.sexm died the climate or were 
promptly eaten by a {x>pulation that 
.saw no scn.se in letting a good meal 
run into the brush where it would 
be hard to catch. 

He planted luirojxran vegetables 
and cereals wherever the ground 
.seemed promising. But the natives 
were indifTcrent. He failed to bring 
the fK'ople to a realization of better 
things. They traded in their Euro¬ 
pean clothes and implements 
land and women. Cannlbab stiU 
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to prefer ro&st beef and York- 
re pudding to a fat enemy. 

I In 1776 Cook sailed a third time 
yptom England, under orders to ex¬ 
plore the strait between Alaska and 
^beria, and hunt for a passageway 
IHtound the northern end of North 
^^iimcrica. He j.ienctrated the Bering 
^raits to the ice fields at the north- 
pi^ tip of Alaska, l^c could go no 
^rther even in the Arctic summer, 
^ii^d thus proved that the “North¬ 
west Passage’^ around our continent 
not feasible as a sailing route. 

On his way north, early in 1778, 
had made the happy discovery 
^the Hawaiian Islands, the greatest 
^f the far-flung Polynesian lands. In 
^yUaska he remembered the courtesy 
^nd intelligence of the Hawaiians, 
Idle beauty of their island home, ami 
'^iled directly for that sunny archi- 
^lago. Though he was only 51 
■jjfears old, he had led a life of hard- 
^ips. Reaching Hawaii again in 
•November 1778, he was in need of 
41 friendly reception, a good rest. 

, To his dismay, the Hawaiian na¬ 
tives now regarded him and all Jiis 


men as gods. Then, oh February 4, 
1779, a tremendous storm arose, 
springing masts, tearing sails to tat¬ 
ters. V\'hcn it was over. Cook found 
the shore strangely empty. The 
“gmls” had been found mortal, their 
great ships subjccl to the forces of 
nature. The high priest had placed 
the district under talxxj. .‘\nd then 
the Discoi>ery's cutter was stolen and 
later found on the beach, broken up 
by I he natives for the sake of its 
nails. C(x>k, instead of s:iiling can- 
tiouslv awav, landed with his ma- 
lines to exact reparations. Some rash 
marines fired, killing a friendly chiel. 
'riiere was a moment of sharp skir¬ 
mish on the beach, and 0)ok, turn¬ 
ing to give a command, was struck 
from behind on the heatl. As he tried 
to rise from the water. sj>cars were 
thrust into his back. 

Next day a priest came out to the 
Discovery' with the ca}>tain's remains 
wrapped in a mat. At sunset of 
February 15 arniti the firing of min¬ 
ute guns, the mortal shell of the 
greatest seafarer who ever lived 
went home to the sea. 
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Qrrreciimtf Please 

a bombing raid over Germany during WorKl War II, one plane had 
an army chaplain who had gone along “for the rule.” Anti-aircraft fne and 
enemy flghter planes were all around. Thinking to calm the men, the chap¬ 
lain got on the “intercom” and Sfiid quietly; “It’s all right, men. Have no 
fear. Cjod is with you.” 

Immediately the tail gunner shouted back: “He may lx- with you guys up 
front, but He’s not back here!” 

Seconds later a shell tore through the bottom of the tail turret and passed 
out the top without exploding. There was a moment of stunned silence, and 
the tail guniKr hastily added: “Correction, please. Ckxl just v^lked 





Condensed fmm / lygehi 


.'\ compilaiioii by I-ciis Mattox Miller 


Medical journals offer glimpses of iS. and Canadian surgeons as in- 
veniors in their unceasing and ingenious search for new materials^ instruments ' 
and teehniijucs to save lives and mend bodies. 


Ahtminum Foil for Burns 

In the irt'.iiniciii of burns, g.iuzc 
drtssinj;s fraiurntly slow up or de- 
ft’.'tl cell regeneration. Iduitls wzing 
fnmi the burned area saturate the 
gauze aiul keej) the cells steeped in 
moist lire. I'lie problem: I'ind a non- 
absorbeni.and yet nonioxie,dressing. 

More than 70 years ago the great 
Lister to\etl with the idea of using 
tin foil or the sheet lead irom tea 
chests. More recently surgeons ha\e 
cxjx*rimented with silver foil. Now 
a group of Toronto surgeons seems 
to have soKed the problem by using 
aluminum foil. 

The burned area is first treatetl 
with a mild antiseptic, sluiced clean 
with saline solution, and blotted dry 
with a sterile towel. No ointment is 
used. Shming sheets of sterilized 
aluminum, almut i/iooo inch thick, 
are smoothed over the burned area. 


'I'hirty children with second- 
degree burtis were treated success¬ 
fully, Removing the foil after ten 
ilays. the doctors were gratified by 
results: “'riie burned surface was 
pink. dry. and healing without evi¬ 
dence ol the maceration s(j often 
found with ointment dressings." 

— ill Thr \uitt:iiiH J’Uirnal of Surgery 

Standhf/ Kidneg 

'fhe kidnevs. hard working. indi.s- 
[K’ns.ible, constantly remove waste • 
prcklucts Irom the blocxi. Surgeons < 
can remo\e one diseascil kidney;-' 
knowing that its healthv twin will •. 
carrv on alone. But sometimes both 
kidneys will cease to function: in..', 
cases of drug poisoning, for instance,' 
or complications tliat sometimes fol- 
low pregnancy. Unless kidney func- i 
tion can be restored promptly, dcatH 
ensues. 

Doctors have longed for 
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df “standby kidney” which in 
PL^h emergencies would take over 
^'e job of filtering the blood until 
Ifib^al kidney function could be 
^stored. In 1044 a Dutch surgeon 
i^Ived the problem by taking ad¬ 
vantage of the .surprising qualities 
a commonplace substance - cel- 
Stohane. Though water-tight, cello- 
^nane actually has microscopic holes 
^st large enough to permit the 
^p^ssage of waste pnKhicts yet small 
pnough to withhold the larger mole- 
pbules of valuable proteins and hor- 
^nes. 

f^.-Thc first artificial kidney was a 
^A^iimbcrsome apparatus, \hire than 
^•00 feet of celloj^hanc tubing was 
killed around a luige drum which 
l:ibvolvcd in a sugar anti .saline bath, 
l^lood tap|X‘d irom the patient's 
Iftrtcry entered the apparatus at one 
^>oint and emerged, purified, at an- 


-Jpther ix)int to enter the patient's 
%ein. 

p American and C'anatlian research- 
have since dc\ised new “kkl- 
•-peys” on the same principle that arc 
imore compact and effect i\'c. I’t)- 
ftpnto dcKlors rcjxirt the succe.ssful 
'^isc of their apparatus in a numixT 
^ cases of kidney failure that lor- 
^erJy would have ended in death. 

— KiMi»rtc(l in Arelit,rs a/ Surgtry 

^, Vanishing Sponge 

^" Sterile gau7.e sfX)ngcs anti packing 
invaluable to stem bleeding dur- 
operations. But until recently 
gauze had to be remo\'cd before 
incision was to be clased or 
later if it served as a surgical 


in the clotted blood or repairing 
tissue. Separation started bleeding 
or severe hemorrhage anew. There 
was also the danger of a s|x»nge being 
.sewed up inside the patient. 

What was wantctl was a dressing 
which woiiltl dissolve harmlessly. 
The ^I^!^cU)rs tf>ok a lip frt)m the 
soluhle photographic film, l-'rom the 
Kastman lalxtratory came a melhotl 
of treating firdinary cotton anti 
gauze wit It nitrogen dioxide. Animal 
experiments tlemon.siratcd that ettn- 
sitlerahle amounts of this material 
ctniltl Ik- altsorhed bv the tissues. 

rhe new “t)xiilizetl cellulose 
gau/e'"’ not onlv stops hleetling hut 
seems it) hasten the cltniing prt)cess. 
L'nlikc plain gau/e. it doi's not block 
tlrainage. It can be sewctl up in.sitic 
the wound and lorgotien. It has 
l)een used suecesslullv in buntlretls t>t 
ojH-ratifHis. 

'I’wo tjther tyjK-s t)f “vanishing 
sjjonge" are now available, h'iltrin 
ft)am is inadt- trom human lihrinttgen 
anti thrt)mbin, Iraciions of human 
hirxKi. (leMt)ain is prefianui 1)V whip¬ 
ping up commercial gelatin. I'^ach 
has its jHculiar advantages. .\ll three, 
according to the surgeons, represent 
“t)nc of the most im|>ortant contri- 
butit)n.s tf) technical surgery in re- 

\ tills. „ ill Ttir JonrH-il nt the 

Amrruitn Mfiltml ,1 s^(■. iri/r»#r .mil J'he Juiiruitl n/ the 
IntrrHiiliuiitil < ullrgr til Sarnron^ 

Serrenat-in Hi^rnia 

Hernia can ticcur in any part of 
the btxly where structural weakness 
allows parts of internal organs to 
push through their natural.coofinesa 




. 

reeled by standardibperations which 
put the organs back in place and 
bolster the structural weakness by 
overlapping and strengthening the 
covering muscles and fibers. But in 
some eases this methexi fails; for 
example, in fat ix*oplc the abdomi¬ 
nal wall is sometimes too weak. 

So the surgeons ](x>ked for a sup¬ 
porting material which could be im- 
plantetl sjtfcly within the human 
b(xly. "riiey have found it in tanta¬ 
lum, the “friendly metal” which is 
used widely in bone and joint repair. 

h'ine-gauge tantalum wire, strong, 
durable anil “biologically inert,” is 
woven into a soft gau/elike screen. 
.‘\fter the incision is made, tiie screen 
is cut to a si/.e that will reach across 
to the strongest adjacent muscles 
and attached to them with hairlike 
tantalum wire, 'rhen the overlying 
tissues and skin are put in place and 
the incision closed. 

So far, no hernias have recurred 
following this type of repair. 

— in Surgery 

Plastic “'Sparc Parts'^ 

Since 11)40 plastic surgery has 
marvelously reconstructed the faces 
of war casualties and injured ci¬ 
vilians. 

Primary .source of needed hone 
and cartilage is the patient's own 
body or the hospital's bone and- 
cartilagc “bank,” a limited and un¬ 
certain source. What was needed 
was a safe synthetic substance that 
was plentiful and eatsy to handle. 
Recently surgeons have found such 

Wpolyethykne.» 


(commonly called BakcUte). 
surgeon's purp^s it must be 
factured chemically pure. Even the^ 
it is inexjxrnsive. More importanitj| 
it is one of the few synthetic SuH'^j 
.stances which can he buried in hu-\ 
man tissues with little reaction. ;V 

The surgeons have used |x»lyethy-- 
lene in making nasal bridges, chins, 
and ears with excellent functional 
and cosmetic results. 

llunian tissue adheres readily to 
polyethylene, and since the plastic 
does not warp or dis.solvc it has dc- 
cided advantages over transplanted 
cartilage. Becau.se it is a poor con- 
doctor of heal, jx)lyithylcnc in' 
no-ses, ears, chins, obviates piinful;, ' 
.sensation u|X)n exjxisure to cold and .V 
minimizes the danger of frostbite, 
the doctors .sav. —UfiHirifil in niMi 

Refouitrutftve Surgery ' 

Stomach If rush 

Because malignant tissue rou¬ 
tinely casts oJT some cancer cells, 
Dr. CJeorge N. Papanicolaou was 
able to dexelop the “smear tc.st” '■ 
xvhich has become a milestone in‘’f 
modern cancer delect ion. Specimens 
are siphoned or .scrapcii from a par- 
ticular part ol the Ixxly, then cat* Ji 
amined micro.scopically. With spe-.,^ 
cial training, the pathologist can' 
s|X)t the difference between nornu4". 
and malignant cells. 

The smear test has been notab.ly;.v; 
succe.ssful in iletecting cancer of th^- J. 
uterus and lungs, slightly less 
with the kidneys and prostate. Apfr ss^ 
plied to the stomach, however, 
nude a bad shovtting, jSpc^i^|pbensj^i^| 







r •? ‘ 


Covered in stomach washings were 
MBty, and the cast-off cells so 


hroken down by the digestive juices 
?;that they were usually worthless for 
'diagnosis. 


1.':'' Dr. Papanicolaou’s associates, Drs. 
rWilliam Cooper and Frederick Pan- 
'Mco, solved this problem. 'lb the end 
; of a long, thin, two-channel tube 
5 ;.;they attached a soft balloon covered 
l^'with many tiny silk tassels. The j'ki- 
V ticni swallow's tube and ball(X)n into 


.;van empty stomach. Any gastric resi- 
•'due is siphoned off through one 
(-.channel of the double tube. 'Ihcn 
/''the balloon is inflated, and gently 
.'^manipulated in the i^omach. 

When the deflated balloon is w'ith- 

• # 

,• drawn, specimen cells are scraped 
-and washed from the tassels and 


sent to the laboratory. The proce- 
vdure may be repeated to contact all 
/parts of the stomach. _ R..,K,rt.-.i... 

JourtuU of the Amerunn Mnlirai AwtinUion 


1U(mhI Sentinel 

Oxygen starvation of the patient 
has long been the bugaboo of the 
expert anesthetist: it can cause |:>cr- 


manent brain damage or even death. 

Nature gives a warning signal. 
The arterial blood, normally cherry 
red, turns to dark maroon; the skin 
color — notably in the lips and ear 
lobes — changes from healthy pink 
to blue or purplish gray. Hut the 
human eye, even when well trained, 
may fail to sense the subtle change 
quickly enough. As a siifeguani, the 
anesthetist has had to resort to 
tedious arterial punctures and gas 
analyses of bkxxl. 

'Fhe mcxlern photoelectric cell in¬ 
spired doctors to try linking na¬ 
ture's bkxxl signal to a foolproof 
instrument. Clippc<l to the patient's 
ear is a buttonlike tlevice containing 
a tiny lamp, red ami green filters, 
and two photoelectric cells. The 
electronic eyes scan the bkxxl con¬ 
stantly for color changes; the piilsii- 
tions, amplified a million times, con¬ 
trol a stylus that traces a line on a 
moving strip ol paper. Any change 
in the bkK)d's oxygen saturation is 
registered almost instantly. The an¬ 
esthetist can act promptly, is always 

in control. — Kfimrti'cl in A kuu/i of Surg/try 


Young Helpfuls 

On a crowded cross-country bus, a young.ster (x-cupied one section of the 
scat just ahead of his father and mother. When the space beside him was 
pounced ujxm by a lady of gargantuan projX)rt ions, the btiy turned to his 
mother and announced discreetly, ‘T’-A-T, huh, Mar” 

— Cuntiiliiiird by Rnliort 1.. McCoy 


Several wrecks ago, coming home from work on a crowded bus, I stood 
next to a woman and her small sou. 1 asked if she vrasn’t afraid the little 
would be crushed. , 
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PLANNED SOCIEIY 
IDOftNS WONDERS 


Condensed from an cdiloriul in 
The Saturday Evening Post 

T ill-: compfllinj; logic of eco¬ 
nomic planning by govern¬ 
ment can pi'i'haps best be consid¬ 
ered in relation to food, since its 
purchase is a daily task of every 
housewife. 

It has been demonstrated in the 
United States that the first step in a 
planned economy as apphetl to fiKnl- 
siulfs is to ia\ consumers in order to 
provide funds which the |)lanners 
can use to buy staple commodities. 
I’he effect of taking large (|uantilies 
of these focnls ()lf the market is, of 
course, to raise the prices ol the 
ftxid which does reach the market. 
'Phus the consumer, who has al¬ 
ready paid taxes to bu'/ finxl which 
he isn’t allowed to eat, is com|x*lled 
to pay more money for the foot I he 
docs cat. '^I'hc justice of this pro¬ 
cedure. which superficial per¬ 
sons may question, can be appre¬ 
ciated as .soon as it is undcrstcxid 
that free markets and free prices 


‘mdsnafitent 

progressive principles of economic^ 
planning. 

Having accumulated large-stores 
of fcxxl, the planners may take one 
of two actions. I’he food may be 
destroye<l. I’his procedure is highly 
regardctl, since it restricts people’s 
enjoyment of the abundance of na¬ 
ture, which is likely tr) be l(X)sc and 
hapl'iaziird and, therefore, repug¬ 
nant to planners. 

It is not always feasible, however, 
for the iilanners to destroy their 
ft>od accumulations by burial, in¬ 
cineration by kerosene, or .storage 
sulfictently prolongetl to assure 
s|K)ilage. 1 lence, food ma\ actually 
be offered for sale. I’his is particu¬ 
larly revolting in a planned econ¬ 
omy, because no governmenl- 
iK^ughl food should be eaten by the 
people who paul ibi it in the first 
jilacc. Such f<KKl is kept strictly 
inmi domestic markets .and ofFere(^ 
lor sale only abroail. 

Inasmuch a.s few other coiintrie.s 
have the dollars to buy the food, 
the planners are willing to lend the 
monev nece.ssary lor its purcha.se. 
'Hie elfect of this is that the con¬ 
sumer who paid the taxes to buy the 
foixl which he was not allowed to 
eat, and who had to pay higher prices 
for the fixxl he was allowed to eat, is 
now expected to len<l money so that 
people in other countries can buy' 
the lixid for which he was taxed to 
pav— at a big discount. The pro¬ 
spective purchasers abroad, who by- 
this time arc raising their own food. 
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||i^gard this as some form of low eco- 
tiotnic imperialism, and everything 
IS now thoroughly confused. 

' An essential feature of the new 
ibConomics is that, while all this 
i^ortchanging and market manipu¬ 
lation is going on, a propaganda 
campaign must be conducted simiil- 
Caxieouslyr This consists of speeches, 
Wblic statements and press releases 
ijy government officials explaining 
;that high prices are the work of 
“the interests'' and “s|K'culators.” 
IThe planners demand greater [>ower 
;|jo deal with these rascals. When a 
planner can jack up the cost of living 
by his ow'n planning, and then turn 
jsround and jail a reactionary for 
“profiteering,” he has rcache«l the 
ultimate of carthiv bliss. 


Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 

warning against American loss of 
freedom hy default: 

“By every step wc take toward 
making the Mate the caretaker, 
of our live.s, by that much wc 
mo\'e toward making the stale 
our ma.suT.” 


Thus a planned economy presents 
the op|x>rtunity in one neat and tidy 
package to extort more and more 
taxes from the consumer, make him 
pav higher prices for what he is al¬ 
lowed to buy, and convince him that 
the people who are iloing this to him 
arc his benefactors! 

Planning, it's wonderful - - for 
the |>lanners. 



SnwktHjr Out (he Advertisers 

im several months a cigarette company lias Iktji canyiiig on an ex¬ 
tensive radio advertising campaign, lake a pull of our cigarette, the lohaeeo 
hucksters cry. Then lake a pull nl your own hraiui. Which is milder.^ 'I'he 
first brand is milder, the unwitting dupe always has to admit. 1 iis own 
brand is stronger. 

For a long time a friend of ours has snorted every lime he heard this. 
Sometimes he would turn the radio off. Other times he would sit and fume. 
Finally, he decided to make the test with his own family. Ilis parents-iii- 
law, his wife and he himself did just as the luiek.siers asked. I'irsi each .sucked 
in a mouthful of smoke, honked it out through his nose (without inhaling). 

^ Then he tried the secontl brand. In each and every ea.se the re.sult was the 
same, just as the hucksters had .said. The .second brand was Iiarsher. 

But the story has a jxjst.script. Our friend had reversed the ttrdcr of 
y. cigarettes, and it was the hucksters’ brand that was harsher. This proved 
■ ■ only that the second puff of smoke through the nose was harsher than the 
first, he reported gleefully, just as he had always su-spected. 

—’ Adjuned from u nenver edUwUl'. > 

^ ^ • .■ / > a ^ a I * JL 



Anna Goes to Washington 


Gjiidcnsed from Independent Woman 
Karl Detzer 




O NE DAY last November a slight, 
fast-walking woman with jingly 
bracelets, a pert hat and big lumi 
nous brown eyes rushetl into Wash¬ 
ington’s Pentagon Huilding. Five 
minutes later, while lop army, air 
force anti navy brass sicxid at at¬ 
tention, she swore — with a whisper 
of a Hungarian ac- 
c e n l •• t o u p h o 1 d 
the 0)nstitiition, and 
became Assistant 
Secretary of Delense 
ol the United Stales. 

In less than five more 
minutes she was sit¬ 
ting at a big confer¬ 
ence table surrounded 
bv militarv and ci- 
vilian leatlers, hart! 
at work on her new 
job. 

In attaining the 
highest military rank 
of any woman in 
American history, 

Anna Marie Rosen¬ 
berg faces the pn>blem of deciding 
just how much manpower (and 
woman power) should be assigned to 
military and how much to civilian 


use. She has the further unenviable 
assignment of dividing the military 
manpower among army, air force 
and navy. 'I'Kosc who know her best, 
are confident that she’ll lx: able to 
siiiisl'y all the conllicting personalities 
concerned. F'or it is her uncanny 
ability to conciliate violent antago¬ 
nists that led Defense" 
Secreiarv Marshall 
to pick this 115- 
pouiul bundle of 
feminine energy for 
his assistant. 

For the past 20 
years Mrs. Rosen¬ 
berg has been called 
in as a sfx:cialist in 
labor relations when 
regular negoliatocs 
failed. Usually cm- 
ployed by manage¬ 
ment, she is recog¬ 
nized by lalior as its 
friend. On her ofKce 

\ 

walls, along with 
photographs of two, 
U. S. Presidents and some of the. 
nation’s great industrialists, all auto-, 
graphed w'ith admiration and if-' 
fee lion, hang testimonuls of appte^. 
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elation from many union leaders, produced a report. “Here are sta- 
Born in Hungary in 1902, Anna tistics on the cost of living in Wash- 
Lederer was taken to the United ington and in New York,” she said. 
States when she was ten, seven years “You both arc wrong. Expenses in 
later became a citizen. At 19 she had Washington are ii percent higher 
already sold nearly $10,000 worth than in New York. It is wrong toex- 
of Thrift Stamps and Liberty Bonds, pcct, as you theater owners do, that 
had worked as a volunteer nurse, the wage scale remain the same. It is 
had organized 1000 high sch<K)l girls wrong to demand, as you union 
for women’s suffrage. She also liad hoys do. an increase of 18 percent, 
married young Julius Rosenberg on 'Lite figure should be ii percent.” 
his return from World War I, had It twik only three meetings to tie up 
’ quit school and learned to cook. the l<K)se ends and get signatures on 

As a teen-ager neck-deep in New a contract which is still in force. 

York City politics she learned the Her ijuick sense ol humor is no 
tricks of bringing quarreling factions less useful than her sense of fact, 
together. Then as now she knew New York brewery workers had 
when to be feminine and cajoling, been striking 65 days when a brew'- 
when to use her soft voice and lumi- ery asked Mrs. Rosenberg to inter- 
nous eyes to flat ten op|xisiiion, when cale. Both skies were bit ter. X^iolencc 
to ]x>und the table and scream, when threatened. Forty union leaders were 
to u.se fatigue as a wea^xin. meeting when .\nna walked in. She 

She has been describctl as “the began to talk with them, to urge 
switchboard through which angry reason; but their attorney, Philip 
contestants talk to one another.” In Sipser, told her she was wasting her 
1944 New York's union of ihcatri- lime. 

cal managers and press agents was “But I’ve had a lot of experience,” 
ready to strike for higher wages to she replied. 

make up for increasctl expenses on “Not with brewery workers,” he 
the road, particularly in Washington reminded her. "It’s no gfxxi, Mrs. 

where many Brojtdway shows try Rosenlx'rg. I kn<w these men. I’ve 
out. The union claimed that living worked with them, eaten with them, 
costs in Washington were 18 percent slept with them . . ." 
higher than in rs\*w'York; the ihea- Her soft brown eyes widened, 
ter owners .said they were no higher. “Yim've got me there,” .she said. 

The owners hired Anna to represent 'I’here was a moment of shcx'ked 
them. She sat through two acrimo- silence, then a rcxir of laughter, the 
. nious meetings, a.sking only an occa- first laugh in weeks. It cracked the 
'sional question. Suddenly she said, ice. Ciradually the two factions got 
*.*‘We’rc .getting now'here. Let’s go together.'Fhc final session lasted 30 
you here Thursday.” uninterrupted hours, then both sid^ .. 
At that aKiictiue. Mrs,. Rosenberg signed. ^ ■ 




“I don’t know how she acted with 
the bosses,” one worker said, ‘‘but 
with us she just acied natural.” 

Mrs. Rosenberg has sacrificed 
heavily to be of service to her coun¬ 
try. She has served, usually without 
pay, on 25 city, state and national 
commissions or lioards or as con¬ 
sultant to department heads. She 
went twice to Kurope in World 
War 11 , once as personal representa¬ 
tive of IVesident RcK)sev('lt. once for 
President rruman. She was the first 
civilian to whom General I'.isen- 
hower .awarded the Medal of Free¬ 
dom. She also holds the Military 
Medal for Merit and the U. S. 
C'itation for Merit. 

While she was holding tlown her 
Social Security commission at Sy^oo 
a year, a Cx)ngressioual committee 
discovered that three New York 
firms were paying her $28,500 a year 
as personnel consultant. (Actually, 
her consultant income was nearer 
$tK),oo<).) Headlines followed. Anna 
Rosenberg at once olfered to resign 
her go\ eminent job but Roosevelt 
wouUl not hearot it. She then closed 
her New ^’ork olliee, removeil her¬ 
self from all payrolls except the one 
in the government olliee. 

Before the war eiuletl, Mrs. Rosen¬ 
berg was lx>rnwving on her life in¬ 
surance in order to make ends meet. 
At war’s end she re-cstablishetl her 
lalxir-rclations and public-relations 
consulting business. When Secretary 
Marshall called her to Washington 
she turned the ofHce over to her son 
and other associates. She comes home 



Sunday w'ith her husband, a 
fill rug merchant. “That one 
every week I live,” she says, 
rest of the time i work.” 

Anna Rosenberg at work is an 
hausting sight. The three tclcphonS 
lines into her office are busy coii^. 
stanily. Her conversations arc rapifj^ 
fire. At the same time she rcad^| 
memos, conducts interview's, my) 
structs her assistants, jots dowh'l 
notes. I Icr tem|x» would kill most| 
men wiihiu a few' weeks. She has^; 
kept it up for years. 

In spile of lier exhausting sched-'' 

tiles, she has always time to be kindn 

* ^ 

aii'i human. When, at the request^^ 
of Fresitlenl Rixwevelt, she went"., 
to Kurope to check on GI moralej^ 
the President quietly instructed'^ 
the armv to “see that .\nna doesn’t-- 
get hurt.” 'I’liis proved a major task'> 
to the olficcrs assigned as lirr guides,? 
‘‘She wants to he where the fighting* 
is thickest,” Brig. (Jen. Oscat; 
SollxTl rejxirled. ‘‘Slic sleeps on the^ 
ground; she eats sohlier f(X»d; refuse^? 
any comforts the men don't have.*^ 

When she got home she disaprl 
peaied for four days. In that tino^ 
she made :)(«) long-distance telc^ 
plione calls to the homes of soldie:^ 
she had met in tiie field. She 
managed to ioi down some smal^ 
iiiliniatc details alxiut each soldier^ 
something important to a wife or® 
mother. One soldier whose moth^ 
complained that he w'asn’t wntin;| 
regularly got a hair-curling let 
from Mrs. Rosenberg. Thercaftex 
sent her carbons of his letters 



sSfflfc also, has a fine sense of the dra- 
approach. When she was rc- 
^onal director of war manjTower in 
to^943 thousands of men were needed 
^t once in heavy industry plants. 
;'5^c project was essential but the 
[,^ork hard and dangerous. Local ap- 
^lieais had been to no avail. 

Mrs. Kpsenberg hurried to Biif- 
N. Y., where lalxtrers at that 
^titne were plentiful. One morning 
;^e city found itself plastered with 
«4X)»tcrs! 

>MEN WANTED WHO AKE.N 1 
‘AFRAID TO DO A MAN S lOB. 

='have you c;ot kkai. fkimtinc; 
'^LOOI> IN your veins? YOUR 
^SISTER C:OUI.DN ']' DO IT. THIS IS 
TOUGH \\ORK. 

. i 
-f 

In no time aoou w’illing workers 
>iWcre sent off to the foumlries. 
ll' ■ When CK) president Phil Murray 
^•hcard that there w’erc 6R,<x)o men 
■^employed at a secret project in Oak 
j'llidgc, Tcnn., he sent organizers to 
;;gct a CIO ftxjt in the door. Mr. 
v'Ro<»evelt called Mrs. Rosenberg. 

; ' “There can be no union at Oak 
.^Ridgc/* he told her. “See that Phil 
' Murray understands.” 

|, * Anna telephoned the labor leader. 
i:'^*Look, Phil,” she said, “I’ve never 
:?isked you to lay oil'organizing any- 
*l>ody, anywhere. Isn’t that right.?” 

“'I'hat’s right,” he said. 

“Okay. Lay olf Oak Ridge. And 
^^til — ask no questions.” 


He asked no questions, called in 
his organizers. 

Little Anna goes to Washington 
with manv ardent admirers, but she 
will have her troubles, too. Some 
industrialists with whom she tangled 
fiercely in her official wartime ca¬ 
pacities probably arc unhappy over 
her new assignment. And there will 
be natural resentment on the part of 
some generals towanl a woman in 
high military office. In the Pentagon, 
for instance, Anna is credited with 
having Ix'cn the spirit behind the 
so-called “Fort Knox plan” i nder 
which sokliers arc ireatcil like hu¬ 
man beings. Some officers, who 
tiiink that stringent discipline is the 
way to make scjidiers, oppose every 
cfTort to extend the plan. 

But the late .Mayor I^aGuardia of 
New York once said: “.Vnna knows 
more about human relations than 
any man in the country.” She’ll use 
that knowledge in the new job to 
win over those it is imjxtriant to 
win over in order to build the 
strongest army, navy and air force. 
That, to her, is the most important 
thing in the world just now.” 

“She meant btisine.ss in winning 
the Second W orld W ar,” former War 
Secretary Robert P. Pattersfm says. 
“And she'll mean business in this job.” 

And when little Anna means busi¬ 
ness finly a very brave man or a very 
stupid man will stand in her way. 





•All enchantments die; only cowards die with them. 

*. ■' , — c:har<n«.Mo^wti,,“Tho Ifc 

■ •" ■ ■■ I, -- n .... . , 1- 



TJie Night the. Martium Landed 


Coiulcnsccl troin Rc(ilMK>k 

O cTOBi-R 311 l>cj»:in no difTcr- 
ciuly from any other Sunday 
of i9^S. I'lcnicktrs and Siind.iy 
drivers swarmcil out onto tlte high¬ 
ways; millions altendetl worship; 
others stayed home and read llieir 
iiewspajxTs. 

The ne\\’s was coneerneil with 
such items as David (). Sel/nick’s 
confession that he still sought an 
actress to play Scarlett O’Hara, 
'riiomas U. Dewey, the young rack- 
el-buster, was running for CJovernor 
of New York. A month before, 


Kdwin 11, jarnes 

Prime Minister Chamberlain had ;f 
returned ironi his Munich talk with 
Ailolf Miller guaranteeing "peace,-'; 
in our time.” liul in the news':;! 
columns there w'as no mention of'I 
2vyt'ar-old Orson Welles, whose,| 
radio atlaptation of M. G. Wells*' 
The War of the 11 that peaceful 
Sniulay cN'cning was to spread wild 
disorder and terror from coast to 
coast. 

'Phe radio play was hardly more 
fantastic than the pandemonium if 
created. Welles used the technique 
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vpf “news bulletins” and “eyewit¬ 
ness reports,” with which listeners 
had become familiar during the 
' recent Munich crisis. The prcKluc- 
-tion started innocently enough with 
a speech by Welles: “\Vc know now 
; that in the early years of the 20th 
century our earth was being watched 
closely by intelligences greater than 
man's and yet as mortal as his own. 
. . . With infinite complacence hii- 
'man beings went about their little 
affairs, serene in the assurance of 
their dominion o\ er tliis small spin- 
ning fragment of solar tlriflwtKKl. 

. Yet across an immense et lu¬ 
teal gulf, intellects vast, cool and 
.,unsymf)arhctic regarded our glo!>e 
■with envious eyes and lircw their 

■ 'plans against us. In the ^«>ih year 
of the 2oth century came the great 

■ disillusionment.” 

An announcer then read a weather 
report. I’hc scene shifted, picking 
up a dance orchestra, which was in- 
. terrupted by a “news” bulletin stal¬ 
ing that an astronomer in (Chicago 
had observed ‘‘several explosions of 
incandescent gas. occurring on the 
planet Mars.” This was followed by 
an interview with a I’rinccton 
University astronomer (jdayed by 
Welles) who was unable to account 
for the gas eruptions. 

A “special news bulletin” fol¬ 
lowed: “It is reported that a huge, 
flaming object fell on a farm near 
'Grovers Mill, N. f., 22 miles from 
Trenton. 'I'he flash was visible for 
,^veral hundred miles, and impact 



the eyewitness broadcast began. A 
crovvtl had already converged, the 
reporter said, around a huge cylin¬ 
der. The reporter speculated on the 
nature of the cylinder, interviewed 
sexera! persons, and consumed per¬ 
haps three minutes of air lime until 
the limits of theatrical tensirm had 
been readied. 

“'riiis is the nuvst terrifying thing 
1 have ever \\ itnesseil!” the an¬ 
nouncer sht>uleil. “Something’s 
crawling out of the cylinder from 
Mars. I can sfc two luminr)us tiisks 
peering out of a black hole. . . . 
.\rc they eyes? It might be a face. 
It might he —something’s wrig¬ 
gling out. riiere’s another one. ami 
another. I'lieir, I can sec the thing’s 
IxkIn. It’s large as a hear and it 
glistens like wet leather. Hut that 
face. It . . . it’s indescrihahle! I 
can hardly (orce mysell to kxik at 
it! riie mouth is \ -sha|)C(l, with 
saliva dripping from rimless lips that 
seem to (]ui\erand pulsate!” 

After the wet le.ilhcr Martians 
Itad crawletl out of the space ma¬ 
chine, police sought to approach it 
hut were cremated by a heal-ray. 
'fhe announcer himself died at his 
post when the entire countryside 
was ignited. 

A fexv minutes later in the brojid- 
cast the New jersey State Militia 
was called out. In xvhal must have 
been a record for rapid mohili/.ntion. 
eight battalions of infantry arrived 
and attacked the Martians. The 
spice machine itself developed legs 
and walked through the army, 
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with its heat-ray. Of the 7000 troops 
who opposed the monster, 120 sur¬ 
vived. 

Having crushed the militia, the 
monster plodded off toward New 
York, tearing up bridges, raxing 
cities, killing thousaiuls with its 
heat-ray and clouds of poison gas. 

An announcer “speaking from the 
rcxif of Hroadcasiing Building, New 
^’ork City,” described the (lestruc¬ 
tion of the metrojxdis. “Knemy now 
in sight alxive the Palisades. I'ivc 
great machines, wading the Hudson 
like men watling a brotjk. ... .A 
bulletin’s handed me. . . . Martian 
cyliiulers are falling all »)ver the 
country- Buffalo. Chicago, St. 
Louis. . . . Now the machines, tall 
.IS a skyscraper, arc on the West Side. 

. . . This is the end now. Smoke 
comes out . . . black smoke, drift¬ 
ing over thc“ citv. People in the 
streets see it. rhey’re running toward 
the I'.ast River . . . thousands of 
them, tlrtippiiig in like rats . . . 
falling like ilii*s .... The smoke’s 
crossing Sixth .\venue . . . Fifth 
Avenue ... a hundred yards . . . 
it's 50 feel . . .” 'J’he announcer 
choked to «lealh. 

Scx>n a large part of the eastcni 
seaboartl was “reixirieil” to be in 
ruins, its peopJ<' wiped out. 

Statisticians later estimated that 
six million listeners* heard the 
broadcast and nearly two million 
believed it was true. .\s this program 
began on the Oilumbia Broadaist- 
ing System, the National Broadcast- 

' J^'l^iidiiie those tuned'to CBS outlets 
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ing Company presented Edgar B 
gen and Charlie McCarthy- Thc^ 
were the biggest hit on radio, \idt^ 
perhaps ten times as many listenen^ 
as Orson Welles. It is shuddering tof.^ 
think what might have liappened';| 
that night if Welles had been as 
popular as the vcntrilocjuist oii ^ 
NBC. However, about the time if 
Welles* “reporter” began describing > 
the Martians’ terrifying emergence • 
from the space machine, Edgar Ber¬ 
gen inirotluccd a singer, and a mil¬ 
lion or so listeners twirled their dials 
to see what w'as happening on CBS. 

I laving missed all the preliminaries, . 
they. KX), lM*licved the invasion was 
real. These millions of believing lis-' 
toners were spread so widely that . 
panic struck almost every commu-.. 
nily in the United Stales. 

Police headquarters, new'spapers 
and radio stations were swamped 
with anguished calls. .Sobbing moth¬ 
ers clutched their children in a last : 
embrace, convinced tliat horrible,' 
death at the slimy hands of Martian*- 
monsters w^as alKnit to overtake; 
them. Whole neighlx>rhoods were'; 
evacuated as inhabitants rushed into 
the streets with w’et handkerchiefs-X 
pressed to their noses to defend- 
themselves against fxjison gas. Mo- ] 
lorists careened through the nigh];;'; 
to escape incineration from Martiaiip- 
nainc-ihrowcrs. Families huddled iav 
tiesperate prayer. 

'fherc was a clamor for casualtyl 
lists from people who had relativii^^: 
or friends living in New Jersey. Iii| 
San Francisco a man called the.-p^ 

. S. 
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^iuiteer my services? We’ve got to 
•^^Op this awful thing!” A young man 
;' in a New Jersey town borrowed a 
;.car to speed to his priest — “so J 
l^^uld make peace with Got! before 
^.dying.” He hit a curve at Ho miles 
:*an hour; the car rolled over twice, 
^ut he was unhurt. “I thought it 
'!^dn’t matter that the car was 
l^rcckcd,” he said, “’riic owner 
^'^’ould have no more use for it.” 

; . The mayor of a large mitlwest 
'■city, by sheer luck having managed 
to call into the-clogged C'BS switch' 
aboard in New York, demanded to 
-talk to Orson Welles. Mobs were 
stampeding in his city's streets. If 
this was a hoax, the mayor woul<l 
' come to New >'ork and pimcli 
Welles in the nose. 

Not all listeners were frightened. 
^ Two Princeton professors of ge<ilogv 
X preserved such academic detach¬ 
ment that they set o(f for (trovers 
iMill with the intention of buying 
-the Martian cylinder for an exliibit 
at the university's lalxiratories. 

. The second minutes of the 
broadcast told of the rcbuiltling of 
the world after the ilestruction of 
the Martian invaders, who were 
-killed, “after all man's defenses had 
f'dled,” by the “humblest thing that 
"God in his wi.sdom had put upon 
this earth” -- bacteriological action. 
"'Oespite this less glcKuny theme of 
second half hour, frantic tele- 
tone calls to radio stations, news- 
ipers and police throughout the 
Hintry only increased in volume. 
"^At 8:48 p.m. the Associated Press 


radio listeners were the result of a 
studio dramatization. Assurance that 
“The War of the Worlds" had been 
a play anil not a news report was 
broadcast repeatedly the rest of the 
night bv a harasseil and worried 
CBS. 

Kecalling the program’s after- 
math in a Iliirpcrs Miiguzinc uvUcXv, 
)ohn I louseman.co founder of Orson 
Welles' Mercury d’heater, described 
it as a nightmare. “ I he building is 
suddenly full of people and dark- 
blue uniforms. We are hurried out 
of the studio, downstairs into a back 
olTice. I lere we sit incommupicado 
wliile network employes are busily 
destroying or Im'king up all .scripts 
and records of the broadcast. 'I'hen 
the pre.ss is let loose upon us, raven¬ 
ing for horror. I low manv deaths 
have wc heard of : (Implving thev 
knew of thousands.) What do we 
know of the fatal stampede in a 
Jersey hall." (Implying it is one of 
iiiajiy.) Wh.u traflic deaths." (riie 
ditches must be choked wit h corpses.) 
The suicides? (Haven't you heard 
about the one on Riverside Drive?) 
It is all ipiite vague in my memorv 
and ijiiite terrible.” 

.\llhough none .sIoimI up in court, 
damage suits to the tune of S750.000 
were filed by citizens who claimed 
to have suffered injuries as a rc.sult 
of “ I'he War of the Worlds." Mil¬ 
lions of words were written in an 
effort to explain the furor. And days 
pa.s-sed lx*forc people again concerned 
themselves with such realitie.s as jit- 
terbugging and the quest for a 
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The Essence 

OF THE American Story 


By Leans Galaniicrc 
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HERE is n sound reason wliy 
people in other lands are 
likely to misjudge Ameri¬ 
cans; and that is, surprisingly, be¬ 
cause we Americans misjiulge our¬ 
selves. We arc so in love with the 
picture of ourselves as individualists 
that we forget to see ourseKcs as we 
really arc — the most active co(ip- 
crators and “joiners” ever assembled 
in a civili/.ed society. 

Sure, we believe in competition 
in business and in sjiorts; but that 
d(K’S not prevent us from working 
together for the gocnl of our com¬ 
munity with a will and a persistence 
that arc not clearly \isiblc in many 
of the other free nations left in the 
world. If anybody is looking for the 

An Ami'RK’an with the ^ift of tongues, 
l.cwis CiiLiniierc has go en ve.irs of 
service to hVanco-American culture Hur- 
ing World War II lie tlireitol I'nnch 
upeiaiioiss. in the U. S. and oserstas. lor 
the Oflicc of War Information. He is iians- 
lator of the works ol Cocteau, M.iuriac, 
St. Exnpery and others. His own hiK>ks 
include France Is Full of Frenchmen, A 
Basic Voltaire-aVid Kabloonu (with Cjuniran 
dc Poncins). 


chief characteristic of American./ 
democracy, he will find it in this 
passion to serve the community, 
c^•en more than in our individual¬ 
ism. 

The key is that word “ comma-; 
nitv.” Europeans know what team- ' 
work is. They will get together on 
the ftx^tball fieltl or in their version 
ofCliristian lutd^ivor or the Knights 
of Qilumbu.s, in a trade union or a 
ITolitical party. Hut few among them 
take that final step that we take in 
our cities and townships and coun-. 
lies, joining together — C^hristians 
and Jews. Qit Indies and IVotestants,' 
management ami labor. Democrats 
and Republicans — ibr the gCKxl of all, i 

W'hat characterizes .America is, 
this devotion of its citizens to tfic' 
community as a whole. Tliis is spf 
much a part oT our life that we 
give it a thought, never think i.tt 
worth boasting about. I want to" 
boast alxiui it. And I want to 
\^hy it is our strongest 
against totalitarianism, both 
Communist and the Fascist kind. 

J lere is a citizens' organizat: 
called the National Munici 






|fCeagiie. Its purpose is to encourage 
elimination of corruption and 
inefficiency from city go^'crnmcnt. 
?fis it Republican or TX*mocniiic? 
V'On the side of the poor or ihc rich, 
7 bf capital or of labor? Is it CailKilic, 
'■’Protestant, Jewish? White or Ne- 
^ ,gro? It is none of these and all of 
'^them. At its last annual meeting it 
praised the radical CIO for a job 
done in Philadelphia, the coii- 
■^"servative Ta.vjxtyers Association for 
’ reforms introduced in Poiighkccp- 
i sie, a local I’nited Workers Organi- 
nation for the clean-up of Bavonne, 

■ the League of Women X'oters of 
Grand Rapids for getting rid of a 
, bad mayor, the Caiy Charter ('om- 
A mittec of ('incinnati and the (aii- 
zens Cximniillee of Worcester for 

• 1 ^ 

'• overcoming boss rule; and other 
■ Jocal benfies of prixale citizens for 
. ’ Reforms ami impros emenis in C!e\ e- 
,'iand, S.'in Antonio, I)es Moines. 

J Here is Miami Countv, Ohio, 
i When its citizens realized that they 
had among them backward school- 
children, pofjrly adjusted youths 
/ home from the war. more tfi\orcc 
than was sccmlv, they did not wail 
"VTor the government to “vaccinate 
^ the community against woirie.s,” 

; as they pul it. They held a three-clay 
■V meeting, founded a Qiunty Mental 
j'. Hygiene A.ss(x:iation, set up a bojird 
'/■with a^aid .secretarv, as.ses.sed one 
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v^anothcf dues at $2 a year, and went 
^•to work — they, the citizens ihem- 
'selves, serving the whole community. 
When the people of J lendcrson 
^j^cHinty, Kentucky, took a square 
the illiteracy, tuberculosis 


and other disturbing conditions in 
their region they did not write to 
Washington or sit down and weep. 
They proceeded to do something 
alxnii it — .something so real that it 
cost ihem Jii^.ooe.ooo in added 
taxes the first year. 'I hough they are 
country folk they are not a penny- 
pim hing pc*asautry. 

Let me end this list with an ex¬ 
ample of a diflerent kind. I pick up 
a mag.izine aiul .see that the baek 
coser is filled by an -idvi rli.sement 
of C. S. Sasiiigs I’oiiHs in which 
the sale’s talk is m;n!-.- l>\ Bob I lope 
and Bing ('roslu. I'hci.se supremcK 
jTopular entertainers lent their names 
uithoiil charge. I lie ad uas pie 
pareel bv a |)eimanent group of 
biisinevanen and acKciiising ex- 
peris. called the Adwitising (x)un- 
cil. ulio ser\c the year round in the 
public iiiuiest again without 
charge. It c uries a line which reads; 
“C'«jnt I ihnieil b\ lliis magazine in 
cociperation wilh the .NIaga/ine 
Publishers of .\meriea” - onee 
more wiihoui eh uge. 

'I'h*' purpose- of tlie ael\ertisemeni, 
of course, is not aleme if» sell l>on(ls 
but to arre-‘‘i inflation: ye t that is 
not the- jH)int. rhe juiinl is that we 
do not Ic’axe- the care of tlie coin- 
munilv to the go\ernnienl — not 
by a long sliot. 'rhere arc tilings 
govcinmenl can do which the iiidi- 
vicinal citizen e'annof cki. We try - 
at least our aim is -- to limit the 
^ction of govern men I to lho.se fields. 
' 'Fhere is no stronger sjifcguard 
against dictatorship than this. In 
the first place, where 





mcnt is local, the central power at 
Washington (or Paris or Moscow or 
New IXlhi) cannot get a strangle¬ 
hold on the country; no conspiracy 
at the capital can overjx^wer the 
whole nation. In the sccon<l place, 
the habit of exercising local responsi¬ 
bility preserves the citizen from 
slipjMiig into a selfish dependence, 
iijx)!! government; it nourishes his 
self-reliance and makes him a civic 
fireman - - a fellow who is c|uick 
to smell the smoke of governmental 
encroaelimeni an«l rush to fight it. 

'I'he fact is. die strongest enemy 
(^niempcrju:^' is noT Communism as 
such, or Fascism as such; it is cen- 
irali/ed pn\er, \\haie\er iViay be 
rtF^Ixiluical ‘"philos<»phy preached 
bv that jxnver. Wlien Furopeans 
hear us bcKisi oi American indi\idu' 
alism ihev incline to believe that 
each American lives selfishly ior 
himself — and the devil take the 
liindmost. Now this misconcejition 
may be partly our own fault. IVr- 
ha|>s instead ot individualism we 
ought to s|)eak of sc lf-re 'luincc; be¬ 
cause that is what we mean. .Vmeri 
cans believe that ii a man is honest 
and fearless and eiu'rgelic he will 
somehow be able to lake care of. 
himself ami his family. 


Europeans are greatly mistaken 
who think of us as a young and im¬ 
mature people without traditions, 
individualists living each for himsdf 
and concerned with material things 
only. Wc live umlcr an old and un¬ 
interrupted fxiliticul system; we 
know our system, wc work it our- 
selv'es. Becaii.se vve arc men, not .. 
angels wc vvork it imperfectly; but • 
wc feel for our Oinsiituiion and in- , 

St iruthins a reverence which has ^ ; 
dlSlppcared, alas, from most nations 
ot the earth. N'obodv can show us'a ■ ' 
dreary blueprint of a rolxit .society ' 
ami tell us that his sterile intellectual 
dream-world is belter than the liv¬ 
ing, breathing thing our fathers he- 
ijueathed to us. 

I hls is to my miml the long and 
the short of the American .story. 
Because vve are re.ilK self-governing, 
lohn Stuart .Mill was able to pay 
ibis tribute to the .\merie.in people 
in iS^e,: “J.el them he left w'itliout a| 
government, everv Ixxlv of .\mcri-1 
cans is able to improvise one, ami lo^ 
caiTV on this or any other public 
business vviili a suflicieiu amount of 
intelligence, order and decision. 
'J'liis is wli.it every free |x*oplc ought 
to he; and a people capable of this 
is certain to be free.” 


^u-AxoR Rooshvi-.i.r once brought problem to Bernard Baruch. 
“My mind tells me to do it,” .she said, “hut my heart tells me nor to.” 

“When ill doubt. follow your heait and not your mind,” Ikiruch 
advised her. “When you make u mistake of the heart, you don’t feel 
la^er.” — Loomad 



She gave Junior a large yelping of 
spinach (Joim e. Fiero) . . . As inevita- 
, ble as a path running across an empty 

corner lot (quoted by Arrii Ward) . . . SllC 

melted into his arms like butter into a 
' stack of wheatcakes (Mcj Grain . . . 

^ An impatient bus driver hissing his j 
' airbrakes at pedestrians (quoted by bui ■ 
. . . An executive manner as . 
,■ crisp as overdone bacon (irving (i.ivnoi 
Neiman) . . . Leaving the party with a 
fye smile on his lips. . 

Mother to daughter, “You had two 
, callers — one was a loud rasping hoiik- 
■ honk, the other was a shrill t(x>t-toot'’ 
(Suiinaiy cartrKm) . . . Oil meeting liis 
son’s third wife, “Cllad to meet voii — i 

i 

any wife of a son of mine is a friend of 

mine” (quotwl by Ilv ('.anlncr) . . . Jack 1 

Benny explains, “I don’t ncetl these ' 
glasses excefil for seeing-- and they’re 
cheaper than buying a dog.’’ BritJe 
to husband, “I think we should open ; 
a new checking aeetjuni — the old 
one dtx'sn’t have any money in it” I 

' {The Blue A nrhor} j 

I 

Specialist — tlex'tor whose patients j 
arc expected to coniine their ailments 
to oflice hours ci . j. Mi iwrni y) .,. Reno 
— residence of the bitter hall (Oiciu-ho 
Marx) . . . Sneersighted (Walu-r VSiuc IilII) 

, . . Twinfants (WuUcr Winclu-Il) . . . 

' SchemCSlrCSS (Warm;r'8 Knundatimi .-ul) 


women look like women — and men 
look like men (i*hii cooit) ... I love 
ifxleos — it’s such a relief to sec the 
bull throwing people for a change 

(Ed Wynn, quiitud by L.arry WuIuth) 


Directions^ KcntucJ{y Style: “That 
there road just kinda peters out. It 
sorta runs into a bridle path and then 
Ix'comes a hog trail, finally a squirrel 
track that runs U|> a tree and ends in 
a knothole — better take this other 
rcKid, ’tain’t so changeable.” 

All a woman nectls to be successful 
are two gtKxl lines -- one a man can 
listen to and one he can kx)k at (Kii iwni 
u.i>i«) . . . 'I'hc trouble with whisky is 
that veil take a ilrink and it makes a 
new man of you - then the new man 
has to have a tlrink (S i;. R.ibirwon) . . . 
Woman, pointing out her home, 
“Thai’s where we live, the ego and I” 
. . . Cirouclio Marx Siiys, "I’m an 
ordinary st>n ol fellow — 42 around 
the chest, 42 around the waist, ()h 
around the golf course and a nuisance 
around the house.” 


'I’he Pacific islanders place all 
American films in one ol two classi- 
fications: “hang-bang” or “kiss-kiss.” 

('I'liotiitis Nii'ki.-r!tun in Thr Unlurday Renew of 
Literiiture) 


I grew up to be the kind of a kid my 
mother didn’t want me to play with 
Oack i*aar) . . . 'I'hc Jicw drcssc.s make 


Drive-in theater advertises a tear- 
jerker: “He sure to bring your wind¬ 
shield WI|K*r” (l*illiliurRli 


: To THE first contributor of each accepted item of Spiced Tongue a jwymem of $10 is 
^ made upon publication. 7 'he source must he ^iven and the contribution dated. Additional 
^ rayment is also made to the author, except ior items origmaied by the sender. Address 
;;^Spiced Tongue Editor, The Reader’s Digest, 27O St. James Street West, Montreal, Quc. 




The Most Unforgettable Character 

Pve Met By Corey I'ord 

Attthor of “itorne of Another Cofor," “Uow In tSue^s I'owr /!«*," etc. 


N THE LOBBY 

of the Inn, 

- Center Ossipcc, 

N. H., is a large 
bear trap. Its rusle<l 
jaws arc clamped 
on a leather boot, 
from which a 
bleached leg-bone 
prot miles. Newly 
arrived guests,start 
nervously and ask 
the host almut it. 

“ rhat's for cus¬ 
tomers who try to 
beat their bill,” 
lack Hill explains. 

“Last one gnawed 
oH his leg and got 
away.” 

We of this region 
take Jack's humor 
for granted. We know his boundless 
energy — he must be in his 6o’s, 
but his short, slight figure is spry 
as a cricket — and we know the 
way his face wrinkles like a crumpled 
piece of paper when he smiles. His 
handshake is firm, as though he 
hated to let a friend go. 

Newcomers to the Inn are some¬ 


times startled 
when their playful 
host cuts some in¬ 
sulating board into 
pieces like French 
toast, fries them 
brown and ser^■cs 
them with maple 
syrup, but we in 
the village know 
that his inniKcnt 
liorseplay has a 
pur|Xi.se; the stran¬ 
ger iiniler his roof 
relaxes, has a good 
laugh — and comes 
back the next rime 
he's up this wav. 

A - g 

'Fhat is why Jack 
Hill has become a 
legend here, and 
the bosom friend 
of prominent execiil’ivcs. authors, 
big league ballplayers, fishermen, 
hunters and traveling salesmen W'ho 
freijuently detour too miles to spend 
the night in his comfortable inn. 

Jack likes to play host to sports¬ 
men who arc headed for the trout 
streams or upland game covers of 
northern New England, and he is 





not above a touch of guile to per- 
'suade them to make the Inn their 
lieadquarters. Recently he served 
lunch to a couple of New York 
anglers who were driving to Maine. 
His canny eye sized up their air rif 
affluence. One of them asked jack 
casually, “Any fishing around these 
parts?” 

“Dunno how it is ttxlay/’ their 
host replied innocently. “Handy¬ 
man went out this morning to try 
his luck. Ought to he hack pretty 
soon.” 

Jack hurried to ilic kilehen and 
ordered his handyman to puli on a 
pair of hiphcM>ts and set up his fish¬ 
ing rod. Out of his deep Iree/c he 
took three huge trout from the local 
hatchery which had been jdaced 
there by the game warden, to he 
picked up later by the state taxider¬ 
mist. 

A few moments later the firmt 
door opened and the handyman 
clumped through the lobby. Poker 
faced, Jack called out to him: “.\ny 
luck ?” 

“Naah,” the handyman muttered, 
holding up the three mainmoth 
trout, “all I got- was these here little 
panfish.” 

The New Yorkers stayed a week. 

Tourists making their first visit 
to the Inn discover that the guest is 
expected to register himself. If Jack 
isn’t around, some fellow boarder 
will show the newcomer to the near- 
tet vacant chamber. When the guest 
departs next morning he doesn’t dis- 
]^rb the host; he Just figures his 
tefod tticks 


blotter. When the phone rings dur¬ 
ing dinner, the boarder nearest the 
dining-room door answers it. 

If a guest complaint that a plug is ' 
missing from the bathtub. Jack is 
apt to tell him to put his foot over 
the drain. Incoming mail is left on 
the register j)ad for the customers to 
s(irt; the regular mailboxes behind 
the desk arc reservetl for sjx'cial 
items someone might need in a 
hurry. A traveling s:(Iesman who 
loses a button knows there's always 
a needle anti thread in Box ii. for 
instance; Scotch tape and string arc 
in Box tj: stamps in i a deck of 
canls in s* 

“Don’t criticize the CfKjking,” one 
oJ Jack's printed notices reads. “If 
you ilon’t like it vou are at liberty 
to go out in llte kitchen and try to 
do Ix-tter." The relrigerator is always 
iinlocke<l and guests may be found 
lounging in the pantrv at any hour 
ol the night, spreading cheese on 
crackers, wolfing apple pie, or pick 
ing at a cold lf»l)ster lelt over Irom 
supper. 

riiere’s always hot coffee on the 
back of the stove, and a jxii of soup 
which has been simmering stea<liiy 
ever since Jack Hill took over the 
Inn 15 years ago. Xf> one eoiiltl ana¬ 
lyze the contents oi' that soup, but 
a hungry traveler woukl cheerfully 
crawl five miles over icy roiids to 
hury his face in a steaming bowl of it. 

Jack's kitchen is the heart of the 
Inn; the scrubbed wockI Jlfxjr fairly 
gleams, and the ancieiil walls arc 
saturated with an aroma of -pijp^. 
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chocolate cake, baked beans. The 
long bare table is piled with glass 
jars of sugar c<xikics, home-made 
piccalilli, a fresh-baked apple pic. 
And around ir, their chairs tilted 
back comfortably, you will find each 
niglil a friendly mingling of guests, 
loggers, game wardens, a State 
TrcxjiK'r, a long-tlisiance truckdriver, 
a handful of the town’s business¬ 
men. Jack usually leads the as¬ 
semblage in spinning reminiscences 
and tall tales. When he tells back- 
wcxxls stories he aflecis a rich, down- 
East twang. 

“Ever hear tell about old Harker 
Meserve and the b’ar:" he will 
begin. “\\'al, 1 larker he lived ail 
alone with his boss, his coon dog 
an<l six pigs, b.very Sad<ly night 
he'd hilch up his old boss an<i take 
his dog and go daown to Cx)nwa\ to 
do his tradin'. 

“I’liis bear, he got wise that 
Ilarker'd go oH every Saddy night, 
so he’d come down olf the mount'in 
and get him a pig. b'inally Marker 
was daown to just one pig. Me had 
to go to taown. so he hung a lantern 
on his ln)g iK’ii. figurin’ it would 
.scare the b’ar off. When he got 
home he heard his la.st hog hollering 
blootJy murder. 

“Marker put into the house and 
grabbed his rifle and run around the 
barn. 'I'here wiis that ba’r wrilking 
off on his hintl lcg.s, with the stjueal- 
P*g under one arm and the lan¬ 
tern hanging from the other. 1 larker 
cocked the rifle and braced himself 


a deep breath and blowed the laff- o 
tern out. I^oor Marker, he never goi ■, 
a shot.” 

Let a visiting hunter brag about 
a successful long shot, and Jack will 
interrupt with an indignant .snort. 
“You call Mrt/.shcK>tin', voung feller? 
Why, up here wc sluKit so fur that 
we got to mix rocksalt into every 
load so’s the game won't spoil before 
wc can get up to it.’’ 

Jack Mill claims he was born with 
a kitchen s])()on in his mouth. His 
father, a (!^ipe Oidtler of Irish ex¬ 
traction. who operated a shoe shop 
in l.ynn. Mass., spent his profits 
playing host ro friends in the .small 
apartment o\er the store, .so Jack 
early learned the art of wholesale 
hospitality. During World War I he 
was a mess sc-rgeant and ran an in¬ 
formal scluxil for c(K)ks from other 
outfits. “I never got a medal.” lie 
siiys, “but 1 figure I .s;ived a lot of 
lives.” 

Before he came to Ossij^cc he 
ownctl an Ciiterv at Sanbornvillc, 
N. M., nicknamed “The Frozen 
Ki<lncy.” The restaurant didn’t 
make much money, so Jack put it ^ 
up for s;ile. Ecarning that a prospec- ; 
tive purch.iscr was planning to come - 
on a cert.iin evening, Jack .s{x;nt all 
morning disiriluiring dollar bills to • 
the town loafers and instructing*' 
them to drop in that night for 
dinner. \Vhcn the unsuspecting, 
buyer arrived he found the restau¬ 
rant doing a standing-room-only 
business, and Jack sold out at a nice ’ 


ja^inst the laarn. When the ba’r profit. He then bought the Center 


I When an event of more than local 
^^importance occurs. Jack’s Inn be- 
^ comes headquarters for newspaper 
< reporters from Concord, Boston and 
y even New York. Jack knows rc[)ort' 
- ers* proclivity for late evenings ami 
;-tardy risings. W'hen the morning 
Jjbell fails to rouse them he iills a 
ii«killct with sizzling bacon and strolls 
l-dowly down the halls, wafting the 
tantalizing aroma to all the cham- 
^bers. If this methcxl fails he <lons a 
^'Revolutionary War costume and 
"races from room to nxtm yelling, 
j“Get up! The British are coming!” 

Jack’s hotel no rejK>rter has e\er 
;jdept through his assigmnetit. 

Jack always secs to it that visiting 
'newspapermen get a story. A lew 
■years ago, mild cartlK|uake shocks 
..were felt in the region. Soon jack's 
Inn was filled with photographers 
and feature writers, h'.ager loaccom- 
.modate his guests. Jack smashed a 
.stack of dishes, drew zigzag cracks 
dow'n the plaster walls, tipped over 
a pile of cordwfxxl in the back )ard 
and, as a final earthqitake touch, 
'.shot a few bricks off the trip of his 
chimney with a ri/lc. 'I'he photogra¬ 
phers got convincing pictures, and 
Jack collected more than enough 
revenue from his journalistic cus¬ 
tomers to rcj>air the damage. 

“■ Center OssijTee folks still talk 
about the Christmas when Jack Hill 
restored the faith of the local ciiil- 
idren who had stopped bclic\ ing in 
•i&uita Claus. He borrowed a Shet¬ 


land pony, lashed a set 6f deer 
antlers to its head and covered the 
animal with a scarlet blanket sprin¬ 
kled with artificial snow. Then he 
donned the Sunday-sclux)! Santa 
Claus suit, put on his snowshoes, 
slung a pack of toys over his shoul¬ 
der and led the pony tiown the main 
street. At each liouse he pausetl and 
explained to the wide-cveil young¬ 
sters: “'I'he rest of my reindeer quit 
because they got sore feet <)n these 
cement roads, and the sleigh got 
.smashed up on a railroad crossing by 
a newfangleil streamline train, but 
I'm taking care of ever\ last boy 
ami girl in (xutcr Ossipee by noon 
time, ('ome ami git \our present." 

I,ess known, except to a lew inti 
mates, is lack's unf.iiliiig generosity 
all ve:u' round u> townspeople who 
are in trouble. Last Thanksgiving 
a guest rn'ilered roast turkey, listed 
on the menu as the day’s special. 
“ I’hal's oil," said the u.-ulress. 

‘A’ou mean it's all been sokl this 
/ r 

“No,” the waitress s.ik1. “Jack 
heani about Ikjav tlu’ h.ldriclges: just 
lost their r^ldest boy, and he figured 
Mrs. Mid ridge wf)uld be icx) upset 
to c»x)k lor the other children, so he 
gave the turkey to her. How about 
ham and eggs?” 

Jack shrugs when people point 
out to hisu that he'll never retire 
rich. “.Maybe I don’t make much 

nioiiev.” he sjiys, "but I make a lot 

^ * * 

of friends. I figure they last longer.” 


' he trouble unih Upstkh^ is that it doesn't. 
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V * IMttik's Cyp^i^ihd^ei'medicdlhistory wiXh the world's-^ 

First Total Victory 
Over Malaria 


Condensed from Today s Health 
CJeorjjc Kent 


. ROM Indonesia to Venezuela, 
from Haiti to Iran, in a 
broiu) sub-tropic l)and around the 
\vf)rld, malaria nnlav is takintra beat- 

4» 

ing. Man's worst single curse is on tbe 
way out. thanks to new technk|ues. 

(^f all the campaigns against the 
malarial mos(|uito. none started otT 
with a smaller chance of success than 
the one waged on the British isianii 
of Cyprus in the Me<literranean. 
Mos(]uito fighters worke<l in a 
jumble ol high, craggy mountains, 
honeycombeti with caves, ancient 
tombs, half-buried cities. .\ mos¬ 
quito can breeil in a thimble of 
water; on C'yprus there were a 
billion thimbles, pocketed in the 
rocks, hidden in hard-to-get-at 
places. . 

Moreover, this was a p<x»r man’s 
war, handicapped by lack of money, 
men anil materials. Yet Cyprus is 
the first place on earth to erailicatc 
completely all di.scase-bearing mos¬ 
quitoes. With energy-sapping ma¬ 
laria checked, the people of Cyprus 
are painting and patching their 


houses, planting fields, digging wells, 
reacijuiring land they lost in the 
years of their illness. 

d'wo thirds ol C'vprus is moun¬ 
tainous. some |X‘aks rising to boon 
feel. It has 450,000 inhabitants; four 
out of five are (Jreek. most of the 
others are Turkish. .\t one time or 
another most ol the |H*oples ol an¬ 
tiquity ruled Cvpriis. but all suc¬ 
cumbed to the indigenous enemy — 
malaria. 

The brains and muscle of the erad¬ 
ication enti rprise was plump Mch- 
med .\/iz, a Turk l^orn in Cyprus, 
who once sold newspapers in Bridge¬ 
port, Qnin. lie acquired his hatred 
for malaria while working with Sir 
Ron.'ild Ross, the man who discov¬ 
ered that malaria is transmitted by a 
mosipiito. lufty-six years old, Aziz 
pushed the job through, despite dif¬ 
ficulties that would have made a 
weaker man gi\c up in de.spair. 
Rarely did he have at his dis|X)sal 
more than 200 to 300 men. 

Aziz’s gangs covered the island 
literally inch by inch, i’hcy went 


Today's Usatth (February. ’5i), copyrigM 1951 
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caves, sprayed down 6o-foot 
wells, and clung like flies to sheer 
cliff faces a nule in the air. They 
crawled through thorny underbrush, 
waded deep into swamps. They 
sprayed foxholes and pigeon nests, 
even the hoofprints of sheep, picked 
up stones from dry riverbeds under 
which larvae were breeding, and 
puffed poison into the outer walls 
of houses. 

What makes Aziz’s achievement 
unique is that it was done through 
the everyday channels of a normal 
health service. I’hc |x:oplc of Cy¬ 
prus did the job and the peojilc of 
Cyprus paid for it, nor through any 
special levy but in routine taxes. 
The cost of the campaign, lasting 
three years, came to $2 a head. 

At the start, bltxKl tests showed 
that .seven our of every ten .sc1uk>1 
children had malaria. \'illages with 
100 percent incidence were com¬ 
mon. They were easy to recognize 
by the unworked farms ami t umblc- 
down houses, the anemic fxillor and 
shambling gait of the inhabitants. 

The eradication program grew 
out of conferences between Chief 
Sanitary Insjxrctor Aziz and Dr. 
Horace Shellcv, the dynamic head 
of the island’s health .service, in 
1945 Aziz went to Kgypt to study 
the mosc^uito-eradication technkjue 
developed in the Upper Nile Valley 
by malariologists of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

Returning to Cyprus, Aziz started 
, his campaign with DDT and oil. 
.JLocal tinsmiths shaped spray guns 
meawrements. They ,had 



oversize tanks and were a yard long 
to save sprayers from stooping. For 
transixjrt Aziz had a truck and his 
own .shabby prewar automobile, fie 
bought four new motorcycles, six 
secondhand ones and a motor launch. 

Headquarters were .set up in the 
island capital. Large-scale maps 
showed the location of every man 
in Aziz’s army. I'hc island was di- 
vidctl into 55b blfxrks, each from 
eight to 15 square miles, repre.sent- 
ing the area a man could spray in 
12 working days. 

The men with the spray guns were 
a piraticaMtxjking crew with hand¬ 
kerchiefs knotted over their heads 
and baggy Turkish trou.scrs. 'J’hey 
worked long hours, iU>ing a hard 
job. 'fhere was no .side-stepping of 
brambles or rocks or other obstacles; 
they mast move in a .straight line, 
'rhey tore their clothes. They stum¬ 
bled and broke their legs, sprained 
their ankles, fell ill. Lach carried 
two quarts of spray, a badge and a 
flag. He planted the flag where he 
worked, and chalked his initials 
and the ilate on a rixrk or a {>ost or a 
tree stump. 

Shepherds complained that Aziz 
^^•a.s poi.soning walet needed for 
their flocks, and they beat up the 
sprasers. \’illagers siikl that he was 
killing bees and silkworms, destroy¬ 
ing fish and frogs in the streams, 
poisoning game. Aziz instructed his 
men not to spray interiors when the 
silkworms were indoors. He prom¬ 
ised to restock the streams. 

Wherever Aziz turned he met oh", 
5^es. In c^urd}es.,i|od,^My^mk 
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problem was how to get the spray 
up to the high ceilings. Aziz devel¬ 
oped a sawdust-and-DDT combina¬ 
tion which w'hen heated sent smoke 
rolling to the rafters. 

You will sec the DDTers’ daubs 
on virtually every house on the is¬ 
land. You will find them high in 
the mountains ami deep in caves. 
No area was considered clean until 
at least i6 men had gJMie t)ver it, 
sfimpling for traces of the insect. 

In 19m) some 200 men dkl noth¬ 
ing hut hunt mosi]uit(KS. 'Vhey 
found none. No new cases ol malaria 
appeared. 

tlramaiic result of the cleanup 
appeared in .Xkrritiri where a 1000- 
acre citrus plantation had been 
moving sieadilv toward bankruptcy, 
'riie trees grew on fine, well watered 
soil, but the workers inxariably fell 
ill with malaria. 'I'he owners raisetl 
wages, ollereil other lmlucement.s, 
but no one dared accept employ¬ 
ment there. Today the plantation 
is flourishing, and insestors arc 
crowding into the region to buy 
land which formerly couldn’t be 
given away. 

CA-prus is an extremelv attrac¬ 


tive island, but the malaria kept 
tourists away. Already hotel reser¬ 
vations have increased and even¬ 
tually the absence of malaria should 
be worth millions of dollars to the 
island. 

Mehmcd Aziz has been widely 
honored for his achievement in rid¬ 
ding his native land of its centuries- 
old ‘Coiirgc. The Rriiish (lovern- 
ment ii.is made him a ('ommander 
ol the British Kmpire. Hut the 
statement he made at the conclu¬ 
sion of the campaign is typically 
imxlest: “I was brought up in a 
village where sanitary conditions 
were bad ami mans' young people 
died. Il I have done .something for 
my countrv, lh;it is the greatest 
pleasure 1 feel." 

I Hi world w«li- phyuc which has been 
kilhiij: ihicc niilhoii {x-opic a year is in full 
n'liT.il. Nf.il.iit.i i!i tiixecc is down to two 
ptiiiaii ()j Us lortncr toi.il; pest port 
111 Peru, liml ot m.'I.in.i. lus become the 
ceniiT ol .1 crc.ii new eiunoinic dcvelop- 
MU'ni; are.is oiu'c loo nvil.irious for farming 
.IK lu'iiij* rcM-iiUil ill S.irdini.t, Venezuela, 
IiuIki .ind ni.Miv (»t!u'i cotinirics. Everv- 
w lu'K- 111 ni.ii.iM.il regions listless, anemic 
mill .111(1 women .ire j^aining a health and 
eneI■}J^ thev li.iie sildoin. li ever, known. 


AnniviTsan' 'laic 

*^/tin .M-.i-.na background of at least ten ve.iisol happy marriage be¬ 
fore you can laugh at the storv of tlie couple wlio, on their Cioldcil 
Wedding ;\nniver.sary, were imcrs iewed by a reporter. 

"And tell me," he'asked, pencil poised,‘ in all this time together, 
did you ever consider divorce."" 

"Oh, no, not divorce." the little old latly said, "but .sometimes" 
, — she paused and winked at her husband — "murder!" 

Helen PnpuhvUy lo GooA Motueietpinf 



Peggy McRvoy 




F or 38 years | 

Vice-President ( 

,JVlben Barkley’s | 

, vast fund of stories | 

. —and flair for tell- 
' ing them — has | YaBB 
r'helped keep liiin ; 

'.'in office, won him ; 

■■ friends, influenced ; 
legislation, broken • ST M 

; up debates, patched '• \ ^ 

. up feuds, and made ; m 

.'him one of the j ■ 

most sought-after i ^ 

,speakers in the i 

‘United States. lie -- 

^is a master of the illustrative anec- 


tween the House 
I'oreign Affairs 
I Committee and 
i the Senate I-'oreign 
i Relations Commit¬ 
tee was that Sena¬ 
tors were too old 
to ha\e affairs. 

I 'They only have 
: relations. Kver 
’ since 1 got into the 
i Senate I have been 
■ i rving to live down 
1 that vile calumny 
i — and not without 

SUCCC.SlS.” 


“.dote, and in his lively telling e\'cn 
bid chestnuts take on a new glow. 

Last fall the sprightly 73-year-old 
;Vcep made a 14,000-mile tour over 
the country campaigning for l>emo- 
^cratic candidates. Here arc some of 
^the stories which tickled his audi¬ 
ences. 

y% 

f 

“When I was in the House,” he 
^formed a crowd in San Francisco, 
/wsa told that the difference be- 


In Boulder, Q»lo., he .siiid: “Cur 
opponents’ di.ssntisfactiog with our 
regime reminds me of the time I was 
a young lawyer and defendetl a 
man accused of murder, 'fhe jury 
gave him a life sentence. The week 
after he had gone to prison his 
father came into mv oftice and said: 
‘I want you to get my boy out of 
the penitentiary.’ 

“I .said: ‘Get him out.? Why, 
he’s only been in there for a week — 


and he is in for life. What’s the 
trouble ?’ 

“ ‘Well,’ said the father, ‘I got a 
letter from him this morning, and 
he is a little dissatisfied.’ ” 


Barki.f.y pursued this same line 
with the story of a colored re\ ival 
meeting “down home" in Kentucky. 

“‘Ute Parson said: ‘Rise and tes¬ 
tify wh.ii tile LortI liasilone for you.’ 

“X'arious members ol the congre- 
oation rose and testified. Pben the 
preacher spied a gnarletl old lellow 
'wav in back of the meeting bouse. 
‘Brother fones.' be called, ‘I see \ou 
back there. Won't vou tell us what 
the Lord has done for you.'' 

“Old Brother joncs, bent with 
rheumatism, stiKnl up painiulK'. 
leaned on his crutch and said: ‘.Ml 
1 can s;iy is ■ I le mighty near 
ruint me!' ’’ 


SiN( I-, he is one ol the best-known 
\’ice Presidents ol all, Barklev lakes 
special glee in repeating the old joke 
illustrating a \ ice President's ano 
nvmitv: 

“It seems there were two brothers. 
One ran awav to sea. the other was 
elected Mice- Presiilent - and noth¬ 
ing was hearil ol either of them 
again!'* 


IS;: 


Anotiii:k of his favorites: 

“A fellow — already feeling his 
liquor—rcturncil to the barroom 
for another drink but couldn’t re¬ 
member the name of it. ‘Ail I can 
remember,’ he told the barkcep, ‘is 


“Another fellow leaning over thiJ 
bar turned on him and snarled; 
‘Sir! You arc speaking of the woman ■ 
1 love!* ’’ 

Ano Tiii.s: 

“A young man wrote to Dorothy 

Dix. ‘Dear Miss Di\: I am in love 

with a heautiful girl of fine character 

and want to marry her. But there is 

one tiling in my hackgronnd 1 am 

ashanieii of. She knows about mv 

* 

sister who is a prosiiiuie. my hroilicr 
who is in the penitentiarv and my 
uncle who is in an ins:ine a.sylum. 
But she doesn't know 1 have two 
cousins who are Kcpuhlicans. Shall 
1 tell hcr.^' " 

’I'kapi'i-i) with that painful Ixjre, 
the m.istcr of ceremonies who hogs 
the limelight and most oi the .speak¬ 
ing lime, Barkley h.is licen known 
to tell this one: 

“^’ears ago when I w.is a county 
judge, I sentenced a chronic offender 
to 20 years in jail. ‘I'm giving you 
20 years because you tlcscrve it,’ I 
loltl him. ‘I Ia\ c you anything to 
s.iy * 

“ ‘.Ml I has to.say. Jedge,' tlrawlcd 
the culprit, ‘is that you sho’ is 
mighty lavi.sh with mv lime!’ ’’ 

'I’m: classic among politicians is 
Barkley's 'I'rue Story of the Un¬ 
grateful C'oiisiitueiu. Barkley 
Iwidled all over again when he told 
it to me in New' York recentlv. 

“l ie’s a farmer down home. Dur¬ 
ing the First W'^orld W^ar, I got 
allotment fixed and hU 
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insurance. Then he was wounded in 
Bclleau Wood — and I went to sec 
him in the hospital over in E'ranee. 
After the Armistice I wrote a per- 
. sonal letter to General Pershing to 
get him back home. 1 got him a loan 
for his farm. A couple of years later 
a big AckkI nearly washed his farm 
away — so I got him a Disaster Dwin 
and a job for his wife as post¬ 
mistress. 

“In ic)^8, when Happy Chandler 
ran against me lor the Senate nomi¬ 
nation, 1 heard this larmer was‘agin' 
me. I went around to see him anil 
' asked him: ‘Is it true that vou're not 
going to vote for me I le niKlded.” 

Choking with ragi*, Barkley licked 
off all the favors he'il pcrlbrmeil for 
his constituent, ending; “Surely ) ou 
must remember all these things I’ve 
done for you:" 

“Yeah." admitted the farmer 
grudgingly, “but what in hell have 
you done lor me Idldy?" 

'I'm; old mother in-lrtw jokes are 
always gixxJ n’ith lamily groups. 


Barkley tells this one about the 
farmer’s wife who died — and some¬ 
how on the day of the funeral there 
Avas a shortage of cars. The funeral 
director asked the husband of the 
dcceaseil if he would mind very 
much riding in the same car with his 
mother-in-law. 

“.Ml right,” he muttered, “but 

it’ll ruin mv whole dav." 

* ^ 

.\\<>Ttn,R la\orile is the story ol 
the f)reacher who was orating against 
the sin of hatred and asked those 
members of his congregation who 
had conijuered this sin tr) stand U]i. 

A centenarian - the oldest man 
in the county - - got to his leel. 

‘A’ou don't hate aiubodv, L’ncle 
Bo?" 

“No, I don't. Parson.” 

“ riiai’s woiulerful. Tell us how 
you did it." 

“Well,” j'iped I'ncle Bo, “all 
them .skunks who done me dirt, all 
of them blankets blanks 1 hated” 
— and he c.tckled triumphantly -- 
“they're ail deail.” 




Oni; 1* ui i».\y when t he Bnxjklyn l>odgers were flying back Irom Si. i-ouis, 
Harold Parrott ribbed Res Barney for demolishing the steak dinner. “My 
bishop told me it was okay to eat meal on I'riday,” insisted Barney, “in 
extraordinary circum.si;mce.s where nothing else is available.” 

Parrott pa.s.sed the news along to (iil llixlges, who was di.sinterestcdly 
toying with a fruit salad. “How high uj) is this plane.?” a.sked Htxlges. 

“Twenty-one thousand led,” answered Parrott. 

HcxJges shiKik his head. “No steak for me, then," he cracked. “We’re too 
close to headejuarters.” — Arthur l>aley iu Nc-w York Times, ciiiotccl in Onr Sunday Visihof 



liJk^s h fnerease ^ur Word Tower 

By Wilfred Punk 

^^jF£ow FORCIBLE Bfc right words,” said the prophet Job. There arc other 
ways of gaining power, but none so quick as by adding to your word supply. 
Test your word jx>wer by cliecking the word or phrase you think is nearest in 
meaning to ilie key word. Answers arc on the next page. 


i (1) iMi'ious (irn' pT us) — mischie- 
s vous. B: irreivrent. (J: shrewd. l>: huly. 

I (2) TKNi-r (ten' et) — A: a net. B: a resi- 
y dent or dweller. (': nn opinion held as 
\ true. D; an experiment. 

i (3) on'KOHKiors (ci pro' bri us) — A: re- 
gardrd as worthy. B; shameful. C; 
oppositional. ['>•. angry. 

. (4) ck;«:iiikxt\i. (ok sT den' I’l) —.A: 
I belonging to the If <'.*7. B; by chance. 
I C': darh and shadowy. 1): belonging to 

I the Hast. 

I (5) oKisovs (or' 1 '/ttn/) — .A: sacra- 
I nwntal cup!>. B- prayers. tJ: any songs. 

I I): decorations. 

I (6) i,inii«> {IT l)\' do) — A: drunkenness. 
I B: iensiial desire. C,: freedom. I): some- 

i thing foi bidden. 

I (7) c\ri-«:t»RY (e.it' iili gti rf) — A: a 
I posit ire statement. B: an impassioned 

I speech. C': a dirision or class. D: a 

I thorough ifuestioning. 

I (8) 50l.^cK (sftP iss)—A: peace. B: 
I consolation, t': tjuiet. H- health. 

1 (9) PKOsr.Kii’TioN (pro senp' shun) — 

s A: repeal. B: a compulsory enrollment 

J of men. i'.: a physician's formula. [>: 

an imposed restriction. 

= (10) EXACT (eg zakt') — A: to perform 

2 correctly. B- to keep surely. C: to 

5 criticize freely. D; to demand by au- 

I 


(11) iiMtii'M' (li.d>' 1 lat) — A: appear- \ 
ance. B; a dress nr other outer garment. 

Cl: a rtgion where something normally \ 
lives. saddle. \ 

(12) MiivioH (men' liir) — A: an old 
man. B: an experienced counselor. C: 
an ojjicer of the law. I): a scholar. 

(13) vvssM. (\ass' iihl) — A: an old- 
time ship. B: a container. C; a slave. 

1):«/ Saxon lord. 

(14) NM ■ \s> I f new' ahnee or new ahnee') 

— A: a hint. B; subtle difference in 
meaning. C-: trickery. O: modesty. 

(15) (con vein') — A: make 
casw B; call together. C: talk ^<'^tly. 
l>; persuade. 

(16) «• \Korsri, (ear do /el' or car iJd sel') 

— tf merry go round. B: a chime. C: 

a wild drinking party. l>: a whirling \ 
dance. I 

j 

(17) Mt>R \ss (mo rass') — .A; a marsh, | 

B; confusion. C: melancholy. D: an | 
abyss. | 

w J 

(IS) iMrosTi'RE (im poss' chnor)—A: | 

a heavy burden. B: a stooping position. 4 
(': fraud or trickery to gain an end. | 

D: a handicap. ] 

i 

(1‘)) FoRws (for' ay/) — A: tropical 4 
fish. B: raids. C': displays. 1>: failures. ;| 

(20) \ssF.vERM-F, (Jl sev' er ate) — A;' 
to state emphatically. B: to proud. 4 
C: to cut in two. D: to annoy or irritate./A 






I JiKswehtff I 

I “IT PAYS TO INCREASE | 
I YOUR WORD POWER” | 

(1) iMi'ifirs ■ H: Irrf\ iTL'Mi; Licking in 
ri'spcct; profane; w ieked; as, “I It- li\ iil a 
life that was pa^an and iinfuuii<." 'F'lie 
1-atin impins from iw , “tmi,” and phis. 
“rcvereni." 

(2) TRNi;r *t': An opinion, principle or 
doctrine held as line; as, "'rhe tciitf ol 
the loialilari.in is that man niiisi lie 
piiidcd and controMc-d." l‘ri)ni the L.iiin 
teneu, “hold.” 

(3) oim’Houkiiii's — li: Slianielnl; odious; 
rcproachtnl; disi^racetul. I'roni the l.alin 
«/•', “upon.” and prnhrnni. "dis^;i:in 

(4) iHx-ini-NTM.-■ A: I'roni a l.aMii wool 
meaning “to set, as llw ‘im.” and heme 
applied b\ Asi.i and the Orient to the 
lands west ol iheni. 1 Iiiu'i ol or lielon^ 
inj» to the West oi the Wislirn 1 leini 
.sphere. 

(5) orisons — 15; Piasers; winds ap 
propriate to pr.isei; as, “'I’lie ino-iks 
chanted then urinnii to Oiir l.adv.” 
I'Voni the l.a(in oro, “pra%.” 

(6) laifiiH).K: In biali Latin and Imii; 

lish this means sensn.i! desire; siolent 
lon^in;<; emotional er.iMn^; a primal 
nrjje; as, “'I'hes tried to sublimate their 
libidu in jiassionate religions desotioii.” 

(7) OAri.t.oRS (L \ di\ ision or class; as, 
“Feileral taxes lall into three piincipal 
caU'^oru's." 

(8) soi,\r;i' H; Orisiinalls Irom the 
I.atin solur, meaiiin;; consolation; com¬ 
fort in j^iiel, tionble or calamits; as, 
“Kehjiion has brought solute to nnliioiis 
oi souls.” 

(9) I’KosoKiiM ION ■ 1^: An nn|xjsed le- 

striction or restraint; as, "The dictator 
issntxl a proscription of ail civil risjhls.” 

' (10) LXAcr ■— I); To demand by author' 
iiy; to levy or extort; to rei|nirc per- 
. ' cmpiorilv; as “Kidnapers nsnally exact 
ransom.” 

'' f^ll) HABITAT— C: A region where soinC' 


ttun^ ri-vba Ml (9 

“The Rockies arc the habitat of the 
monniam lion.” I-rom the Latin habitat^ 
“it dwells.” 

(12) Ml NioK B: In the Odyssex Uly.sses 
leaves the edncatioii of his stni, Tele- 
niacliiis. to Mentor, an old and trusted 
trieiid. 'rims the word has come to mean 
a wise gniile and experienced counselor. 

(!■>) \ \.ss \i. (': Originalls one who 

held land nndei .i superior loul b\ lend.il 
liniiu. Ileiici a slase or low wielLh: as, 
“lliiliT Mitnalh leiinced his coniitry 
min to fiits.ib." I'roni the Late Latin 
fi-yuilii<. ".I seii.mt." 

M h M \x< I B: \ I'reiicli loan woiil 
lliai mians a slight dillereiiie in shade 
or coloi. Ileiui a subtle liifh. rune in 
am thing ]Hiieptible to the mind; as, 
"Ills 1 me oi \oiie ga\( .in imirien.llv 
nuuntc to .111 othtrwisi liiendh woid.” 

(15) ((iwi'si li: ( all tiiyether: con 
Mike; summon to assembh; .is, " The 
('haiim.m will a spiciai meeting 

oi the lommiitee.” l-ioni I he I ..it in eo;; , 
“logelhu." .md rcnco. "come." 

fill) «:\Kiiisii \: ()ii> e this me.inl a 
imhlais loiiin.imiiit m p.ige.iiit; but 
now till wold. 111 It.ill.in min i it.nice. 
.i|)phes to ihi oidm.irs mens go loiiiid 
loimd m .1 pi.ice oi amiisiment. 

( 17 ) xioKsss \: \ m.iish, sw.imji or 

i|iiagmiii; hi iice anv disires>mg dilli 
I lilts h.iid to gel out oi. I'roll! the 
I >Utl h illfuhl.y. 

(I.S) isieoMiKi ('; |■'|.lIui or trickers 
to gam .m eiuLdeci ptioii. ( >i igm.illv Irom 
the l..itiii in, "on," .md pono. "placi.” 

(19) loiisss B; K.imIs or m.ii.Hiding 

expedil ions; ,is. "Skii mishes .md 
h.ise taken pl.iie on the gioimil .ind in 
the an." Olil Liein U /orret. "to pill.igi.” 

f 20 ) sssisi.KMi .\: To ^tale enijihat- 
nalis; to .illiim solemiils ; to make an 
earnest and positise deilaialion. I’lom 
the Latin us-u-irro, “to ai i wiiii eaine.st 
ness." 

Vocabulary Ratings 

20 18 correct.cxcellenr 

17-It correct.gtKxi 

14-12 curreci.fair 
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where youngsters don't want to stop teaming ' ': 


Denver Schools Connect 
Learning with Life 


ComlcnscJfrom Purenis' Mu^uzinc ULiki- ('Ijrk 


• t -I Nvi-.u, ('oLo., is iloing a re- 

.markable j(»h o) keeping 

yning people in school. I'liroiighoiil 
the I'nited Slates generally, .some :?() 
jK-rcenl of all the hovs aiul girls 
enlering high school lail to linish.* 
1 X.nver schools losi- only nine jx rceni. 

'I'hv secret of success in Deiner 
lies in the in(ii\ idtial guiilance Teach' 
ers give to voungsli rs. 1 lali the 
facnlls tnemhers are also connselors. 
I-.ach counselor lakes the responsi 
hilitv lor ^o teen agers Inim their 
sophomore year until the\ gradu.ile. 
I'he counselor studies the indi\idiial 
inleresis ot ihe stiulents, tests their 
aj'Hiliulcs and then helps them select 
courses that will he most rewanling. 

I’he counselor heljvs the country 
hoy who loves farming to reason 
with amhitioiis parents \\ho insist 
that he .shall he a d(K'lor; shows a 
talented girl determined to he a 

^ In C':iniui:i 59 pt'rccnl iif the aiui 
51 pciccnl of die girls who suiri jiiniot 
high .sch(M)l ((ir:.ile \’ll) lail to coinpleie 
jiinkir matriciiknion 01 iis ec|iiivaleiii. 


heaulician that her line schola.siic 
record and her way with children 
indicate that she would be more 
u.selul and happier as a teacher, 
(xninselors see to it that no one is 
pressed into a mold hut that each is 
helped to make of himst'll a creative 
human being in the lieid for which 
hi- is best suited. 

Take the ca.se ol Ralph I.ighiner, 
a i^-vear-old at I)en\er’s South 
1 ligh. Seeing no relation between 
the courses he w.ts taking arul earn¬ 
ing a h\ing he told his counselor he 
wanted to tjuil and gel a job. I'hc 
counselor discovered that he liked 
radio, so as a coinpromi.se she ar¬ 
ranged for him to work hall-days in 
the scIkkiI's electrical appliance re- 
paii .shop and helpeil to find him a 
SalurdaN 10b in a radio store. Then 
Ralph himself realized that he 
needeil more .science to understand 
radio operation, so he took evening 
courses in physics at IX'nver’s Kmily 
(iriflith C)p[Hiriiinity Si bool. Even- 
liially .spurred on to want electrical 
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^engineering, he went to college, 
l^scored lOo on a civil-scrvicc cx- 
^amination and now has an im^xirtant 
job in radar development, “'rhcrc 
'Was a boy,” said his counselor, “who 
would have stopped learning at 15 
if we hadn't let him spend half his 
•■school hours on nidio.” 

Sixteen-ytiuroltl Kosemary, red- 
^^headed and rebellious, had two okler 
/sisters who had made siraighl A’s at 
/Denver’s Manual 'I raining High. 
' Under pressure from her parents to 
maintain the high iamily standards. 
Rosemary revolted. She was doing 
/little work, was failing in history 
and had n.sked to lea\e school. 
.'Learning from the girl’s counselor 
that Rosemary’s real lo\'- \A'as art, 
the ingenious history leachc-r ap¬ 
pointed her illustrator tor the class. 
Instead of reciting, her resjMMisihil' 
ity w'as to listen and select one dra 
::i]iatic historical scene a ila\' as the 
.subject for a drawing, k'ascinated 
with her a.ssignmenl, Kosemary con- 
'•^Itcd encyclopedia.s, magazines and 
.tcxtb(}oks on historical costumes to 
get authentic background detail for 
her drawings. Not only was her in¬ 
terest in learning revised hut by the 
end of the year she had as gtKxl a 
grasp of that history course as any¬ 
one in the class. 

Frank Crum also was ready to 
.drop out. His passion was hanging 
;around the midget race track. 'I'ests 
'^ow^d that he was a whiz at me- 
<thanics hut {X)or in mathematics. 
'(-’‘How' would you like to drop algc- 
|t>ra and take ‘shop math’ ?” his coun- 



'si* 


sounded good, and shop math bad 
provocative overtones, .so Frank 
jumped at the chance. He was .soon 
deep in the decimal .system, spelled 
out to the ihoii.sandth of an inch on 
a piston nxl. Actually he mastered 
just as tough a course as the one he 
had been llunking. but only because 
he .saw some practical application oi 
what he learneil. 

“Idke atlulls, youngsters fiml it 
easier to work hard when they see 
some reason lor it.” b'rank’s coun¬ 
selor saki to me. (lirls, for example, 
develop interest in science while 
learning t(» make their own cokl 
cream or hand lotion by chemical 
formulae. Roys interested in farm¬ 
ing readilv take to themistry and 
botanv when cf)urses begin with 
discussions ol lertili/er or hybrid 
corn. 

.V Deiner boy <ir girl wlu) wants 
to work jian time approximately 
did in 50 gets help 

Irom the schools' clearinghouse for 
jobs. Often the money thus earned 
keeps a teen ager on the educational 
path. 

.More than a thousand voungsiers 
in I)en\er work part lime «>n Sat nr- 
davs aiul on weekdavs for an hour 

* s 

between ii a.m. and ’ p.m. Re¬ 
minded that upward of 75 percent 
of jKTsons who are fired lose their 
jobs not because of lack of .skill but 
because ol poor occupational habits, 
they are gratleil and helped to im- 
pro\’e. After a few months. rcs{X)n.si- 
biliiy, punctuality and courtesy 
come naturally to them. When this 
. kind loc^ i 
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mcnt he hac a substantial advantage 
over the lad with no similar prepara¬ 
tion. 

Me also has someihing else. In 
pioneer days a 16-year-old boy could 
swing an axe, trap animals and take 
care of livestock. ('onset|uently he 
was treated as an adult. ftKlay it is 
the fashion to keep growing young- 
.slers dependent, hampering their 
maturity, learning money instead ol 
begging it from parents supplies a 
valuable \itamin to their develojiing 
jK'rsonalities. 

O)lorliil "C^ireer Davs” help give 
Denver stmkaits a realistic view of 
job (^pjKirttiniiies. 'I’hey meet in 
groups to hear about vocations 
which most interest them. Inim 
leading men and women in those 
fields. Dist year at West High 44 
tradesmen atul business and profes- 
.sional men aiul women t.ilked about 
44 rlilfereni kinds of careers. .Sm 
dents learned the worst aiul the best 
about each job. the preparation re 
cjuired. the j>itfalls and rewards. 
.\fter a few such down to earth ilis 
cussions, a voungstei can better 
judge (or himself whether he h.is 
ability in the line in which he had 
been interesieil. 

'I'o give further meaning .ind 
practicality to school work, business 
men joined hamis with educatcjrs 
last year in sjionsoring a Junior 
Achievement program which en 
abled 282 pupils to learn business 


methods and problems. The teen¬ 
agers formed 19 companies, cap¬ 
italized at from 55«> to $125 each, 
anti sold stock at 50 cents a share to 
pupils anil frienils. Some were serv¬ 
ice firms offering secretarial aid, 
bookkeeping, advertising and pho¬ 
tography, Others manufactured .ski 
wax. plant food, detergents, exten¬ 
sion cords and other articles. 

Kach junior organization had 
three adult advisers: a production 
man, a business in.inager and a 
salesman. The young executives 
experienced just about every prob¬ 
lem that establisheil firms have to 
contend witli. More than half the 
comfianies made a profit and de¬ 
clared diviiK nd.s of from one to 15 
cents a share. ()l even greater im¬ 
portance, these voungsters are de¬ 
veloping cooperative attitudes — 
and rejecting the “something for 
nothing" philosophv - through the 
dailv gi\e and take reipiired in run¬ 
ning a business. 

l^mphasis on te.iching practical 
subjects Ins not miMiit .1 lowering of 
intellectu-ii si.md.irds. nor neglect 
ol the arts which later can fill gradii- 
ai' s* leisure. I.asi Nigh alone offers 
iS courses iii \ocil and insirumenlal 
music. .\nd leachcrs are just as 
interested in the college-bound 
voungsters as in the others, the proof 
being that onlv six percent of IX'ii- 
ver high school graduates fail in any 
college subject. 


eSuoN on a Michigan farm: “ \i tent ion Hunters ---Please Don’t 
Shoot Anything on My Place That Isn't .Moving. It .May Be My 
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By Tred G Clark and Richard Stanton Rtmanony 

1 

Let’s put |ob security under the microscope of full circle thinking 
and see what it is and how to get it 
First, we have to know what 'i job i\ 

A |ob consists of being busy making something th'it somebod> else 
^called a customer/ is willing and able to buy 
Withoiit customers there c in be no jobs 
Job security, therefore requires customers 

II 

Now let s prose this h> finding out the source of factory payroll 
The manufactirer usually gets his income from the ssholes ilers who 
buy his goods 

But the wholesiler gets his mone> from the retiil stores to whom 
he sells the goods 

The retailers, in turn depend on customers the people who walk 
into the store anc spend their money 

III 

As soon as the customer stops going into the store jobs all ilong 
the line begin to dry up because ill of tht mom\ pttd to all tht 
uorkirs the itort the jobbing house and the fatory comes ft out htm 

So the customer is the real employer 

The bosses do decide uho shall ha\e jobs hut not ftou m tny or 
uhat their payroll sh ell be 

IV 

Now let s find out how the employes can get job security 
They can t get it from management unless money is coming in frtim 
customers 

They can get lob security only by helping management get customet security 

Customer security comes only when the goods are of the right 
quality, design and price to make the customer u tlltug and able 
to buy them 

In a free country no management can force customers to buy 
Management must persuade the customer and the emplrtyes best pro¬ 
tection ts to help management do the persuading 

V 

Even if management were completely selfish and looking only for 
dividend security, teamwork would still be absolutely necessary 
because dividend security comes from the same place as job 
security namely, from customer security 
This means that employes and managers are on the same team and 
win and lose together 
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London Nocturne: 
A Warming 
Encounter 


Quidcnsal from 
The Kn^lish'SjH'akin^t: World 
I yon Sianforti 

I 'd had dinner with some I'.nt;lish 
ac<]iiaini:inces, and shortly hefore 
midnight I'd taken a taxi back to 
my hotel. When I got out I stcxxl 
fumbling with a handful of unfa¬ 
miliar b'nglish m(»ney, trying t«: 
compute the pmper tip. 

The driver, a |ile:isini-kK)king old 
fellow with an intelligent face ami 
a c]ui/./.ical eye. asked if I was an 
American. When 1 admitie<l 1 was. 
he asked me what I did lor a li\ ing, 
I told him 1 was a writer. Mv cabby 
was interested: he wanted to know 
what I thought ol laindon. 

1 told him that I was delighted 
and iascinatc'd with whai I'fl seen ol 
it, although that hadn't included 
many of the things one is .suppo.sed 
to see; but I'd |x»ked around a good 
deal, and — 

“You SCI things, then,” he said, 
and his face brightened. “You don't 
just look at 'em, to be able to .s;iy 



you'\e seen 'em. lla\e you been to • .. 
St. Paul's, sir'" 

No. 1 said. I'd had onlv a few- days ^ 
tr) spend anti f'tl hope'd to find .some- 
thing more inttresting than the 
things listed in a giiitlebook. He cut if 
in on mv explanation and .said firmly, \ 
“Now von iust 'op back in the cab, 
sir. anti let mt' l.ike you around a' 
bit - 'I'here's some things you'd ought 
to see. " 

1 liesitated. I le saw my reluctance, 
and s.iid in the same firm but polite 
tone, “^’ou're not to look at the 
meter, sir. Please tlon’t oiler to pay 
me. There's things you can’t pay 
for. as you well know, sir." 

1 'opped back into his ancient an6l 
slightly .sway-backed cab and off y« 
ambled at a .sedate 15 miles an hour. 
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tit was a dear night and the incwn We stopped the venerable taxi in 

__^„I__ t_ll 11 I /• I V ¥■■> • 1 ‘ I . II I • . 


il was nearly full. I leaned forward in 

^ r 

•'^y seat to hear the driver’s cpiict 
comments. 

“Now ’op out, sir." he com- 
-.manded every few miiuiies, climb¬ 
ing dov-'n from his seal to come 
around and staml beside me as 1 
obediently, 'opped out to look. I 
soon discovered tint this was no 
'Ordinary cab driver; ibis was an in¬ 
tensely interestrd authority on I.on- 
don, an inexhaustible source ol his¬ 
torical information. 

We stood and we looked at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, whose nvtii'sty and 
grace rose miraculouslv from the 
surrounding acres of rubble of 
J)ombcd buildings. My c.ibby spoke 
of the cathe<lralwith reverence 
and affection and possessi\e pride — 
as “she.” 

“All around her fell, sir.” he s.iid 


Farringdon Street and strolled into 
Modern Court, a blank square open¬ 
ing off a narrow alley, tlark and de¬ 
serted at three o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing. It seemed an undistinguished 
court walled in by wareluniscs until 
the old cabby said softly, “L(X)k 
over there at I he Old Bailey, sir. 
It’s a good (ju.irter mile oil. It does 
you queer, like.” 

lie pointed. 1 looked, and it did 
mecjueer, like, too. b'or there was no 
intirior and no rf>of to the blank 
warehouse at the end <>f the c<-urt, 
anil framed in exquisite perfection in 
one of its empty fourth storv win 
dows. limned in moonlight, stoixl 
the statue oi fustice, blindfolded and 
liolding out her scales. 

.\ lew blocks a wav, aiToss the 
rubble, mv guide pointed to a flimsy 
wooden sioii: “Ilere stooil the Ia\- 


softlv, “but there she stands, ruder 
her Dean's aisle lies .Sir ('bristopher 
Wren, who built her. An artist, sir. 
His house st(M)d just over there’’ - - 
the cabby |X)inted across the rubble 
— “where he could open his eves 
and see her. first thing, e\ery morn 
ingof his life.’’ 

■' We hopped out and stood on a 
i)ridgc over the 'I'hames. and while 
the water lapped gently against the 
side of a freighter mooreil just below 
.us my cabby pointed rnir the route 
over which the Waterman’s R.ice 
•had been rowed the week before, 


gnd told the story of Doggcil’s 
' 0 oak and Badge for which the 
^alermcn of Ix)ndon have been row- 



erv Hall of the Worshipful ()rdi r oi 
('ordwainers. lirsi mentioned in 
14.40. l)esiro\eil by enemy action in 
May H)|i." 

“Fi\e hundred s ears of iiisiorv," 
my cabbv said quietIv. “Well, ’op 
in. sir. and let's be off.’’ 

We ended up .it 4:^0 in (^>venl 
Ci'arden. w.itcbiii", the market come 
to lile as the countrvfolk arriseil 
with their produce. Ibe moon bad 
gone by then .uni it was dn/zling 
persistenlly the dank chill rain of 
j'.ngland. 

I'nder prodding, my cabby told 
me about himself. “London’s my 
livelihood, sir. .\nd mv hobby and 
my love, you might sty. I’m 70, sir. 
I've read all 1 can, and 1 had tojrid^ 



a bicycle a thousand miles about the 
city before they’d let me take my 
cab out.” 

Then he siiid eagerly, “Tvc a 
friend, sir, a photographer. We lake 
a dav of]', when we can affcml it, and 
wc take the ciih — the company gets 
live eighths of what’s on the meter, 
and the rest is my wages ■ and wc 
ride abrmi all day, or ail niglit, and 
we pay the five eighths. \Ve sec a 
great deal, we do. It takes a l)it of 
the curse off driving tourists about 
--' people that don’t really sec any¬ 
thing, or care, but want only to l<Mik 
and sav ihev've seen, when thev gel 
back home. I like to pick someone 
like yourself, once in a lime, and 
show him. . . .” 

L,ondon taxicabs arc not expen 
siNc, and 1 tlon'i see how my friend 
could ha\e earned more than S^o a 
week, riie meter reatl about Ss now, 
and if I gave him all 1 hail 1 wouldn't 
be [Wiving for what he’d given me. 

1 l(M)ked at him, and he smileil a 
little, and shinik his heail. “Remem¬ 
ber what I told you, sir,’’ he said, 
“anti though what you’re thinking 
does you credit, tion’t be spoiling it 
now. I bis has done me gtxHl, ttxi, 
and I’d like to keep the gtHwl of it.’’ 


Someday I hope I’ll hi abfe'td 
.something that will plea.se him a lit-^ 
lie, in return for the four hourS'i 
which moved me so deeply. 
thing especially that I’ll always re-.; 
member is something the old man 
said as we stixxl on London Bridge, 
leaning on the rail and gazing at the ‘ 
*^1 hames below. He asked me what 
New York was like ami 1 tried mv ’ 
best to tell him. I described the 
Hudson, .so much bigger than the 
liny 'riiamcs, and the great clean 
sweep of the (leorge Washington 
Bridge: the soaring height of Radio 
C'ity; the sounds, smells and frenetic ' 
activity of the city. When 1 fini.shcd 
he was sikaii for a long moment, 
wisilullv trying to visualize the city 
he hail nes er seen anil never would 
see, and weighing what he had heard 
against what he knew of his own 
city. 

I-inalK he said, very quietly, 
“New '^'ork, sir. must be a monu¬ 
ment to man's ingenuilx, indeed.” 
lie paused, ami then added softly, 
‘But London” and there was ■ 
quiet pride in his voice, and siitisfac- 
lion, and all the love he felt for his 
city and the people who had built it— . 
“London, .sir. isa monument to Man.” ' 


Ihtkindest Cut of AH 

M ASS Obskrvatio.x, a British [xill organiziiiion that feels the pub¬ 
lic pul.se <»n timely topics, recently .isked members of the middle 
class: "Chvcii a onc-lenih reduction in income, where would you 
make your cuts.^" 

... Keplied one dismal country parson. “Across nay throat.” . 





THE BEST MEDICINE 


•i^KVN'is Jami-s tells the sif>rv .'iImhii .'i 
young woiiKiii who \v:is h.n'ing her 
dre.'iins analyzed by a psyi hiairist. ()ne 
■day she told him she hatln'i dreamed the 
night before. “Young latly,” .snap|H-d 
the merlieo, “1 ean't hel|'» \oii il von 
don’t do your Intmework'" 

l*.arl Wilsiii-, I'i>k| 11.ill S\nilii.iti' 

Two MI N had striiik np an .u'(ni.nnt- 
ance in a chib car. “S<i \ou have two 
grown daughters?” said one in the 
course of conversation. "Do they hvi- 
at home with yon ?" 

“Oh, no," replied the other man. 

“They're nm married yet.” —ahuj!,/. 

* 

Two seven-year olds were passing 
the time ol dav. "What’s your Dad 
do.^" one asked the other. 

“I le’.s a (kH tor.” 

“Well, w'hal kind? ,\ ilog tioctor, or 
a dentist, or a specialist, or wh.it 

“No. lume ol ihoM-," was the leply. 
“He’s a woman's organist," 

— liv S.illy -V. O.'iiikIiiti v 

« 

A MAN suggested to his w'iJe that I hey 
go over to the neighbor’s anti w'atch 
the hasebull game on television, .\fier 
the group had watched the game for 
three hours, and a wrestling match for 
another hour, without saying a word 
to one another, the wife finally asked 


her husband, “itarry, doriY' you think 


it’s about time . . 

“Say,” he interrupted, “did you 
come over here to jabber or to watch 

television ?" — Hptty tifK-nw in Trnrks 


« 


Tiioi cai she’d never had much truck 
with iloctors. Aunt Maisie got through 
the examination and treatment pretty 
well. As she was le.iving, the physician 
sakl, "I’tl like to see you again in tw'o 
weeks," She kept the appointment, hut 
was iiulign.iiit at the end ol the month 
to find the doctor had chargeil her for 
hoth visits. 

" I he sfioiul one was your idea," she 
tokl him over the phone. “V«i/ waiileil 
It) sir nu'." 

— I liol.i I' iK> >1111.11111 III \lriiittll I'.IOUMHIIS 
* 

A insiMssMVN was conchiiling an 
interview with a glamorous IfMiking 
voimg l.idv whom he'd ]iisr hired as his 
seen tarv . "I'm sure yt)U can handle the 
wf)ik very cap.ibly,” he sakl. “Rut 
there /.< one other thing: 1 lave you got 
.m old passpuri photo I eouki show my 

W lie ? — I'h' i '•ili/orHiii J-’lattrrrr 

* 

A 11 I II !• Mui. h.id bieii particularly 
naughty all dav and her exas|X‘raied 
mother imally sent her out in the hack 
vaid to get a switi h oil the peach tree, 
(ainsulerable time elapse<l aiui the child 
didn't return, so the mother calletl out 
(he dfK>r ior the (hild to crane into the 
house at once, and “bimg that switch 
with you.” 'I'he youngslci*, hei lips 
|)uckerc<l and tpiivering. meekly ap 
peareit with her hands behind her back, 
“Well?” the mother said. 

“I couldn't weach the peach iwcc,” 
the child said, and then, holding out 
one hand, nrldcd, “Rut here’s a wcK'k 
you can frovv at me.” — iriiiiit 

iliMitcd by Tiiiii Kcsiicriiiun in ('liarlutlc, N, C., Nnef 






Jean Sibelius — whose greatness 
is universally recognized 


Beloved 


Ly All Finland 


('.oiulenseil from Miisikrevv L/fi I'oMes 


1 ‘mi kk is oiilv one man in b'inlnul 
loss bom its lour million fieivelv 
iiulependent eili'/iais bow in restr- 
eiue. Tbal man is S5 year-oM fein 
Sibelius, ssiilcls reganled as ibe 
ss'orld's grtalesi Using eomposcT. 

1 ben- are no sv.ills giianl'iig ibe 
Silu liiis resuleiKX-. \ c l ibe uiijne 
tenuous ssbile b«)iise, sianding in 
ibc- midsl ol scimber lir trees V’ 
miles iionb ol 1 lelsinki. is c.ireiiills' 
prolcvted. b'.vc rv I-'inn considers it 
bis (lilts to ss-atcb user ibe |)eace.md 
quiet of bis lamoiis com|utrioi. 

Keeenllv a loreign joiii nalisi, 
bo.irding a bus, a‘>ked ibe driser to 
let bill! out near ibe Sibelius borne. 

“^Ou'ic gcHiig to see bim svitboiit 
bas ing bi-en a.skedtbe driver m 
qiiired. 

“^’es,’* replied tbe young man. 

But be never got ibere. Tbe 
driver simply carried bim to tbe end 
of tbe line and back to Helsinki. .\s 
be let his passenger oil, the driver 
.said: “Wc Finns feel sve must rc'specl 
the wishes of Sibelius. You .sec, sve 


don't knosv boss' mucb longer he’ll 
be svilb us," 

.Stories like ibis made me uiu-asy 
as 1 a{iproaclu‘d tbe bouse, riue, my 
visit b.id been arranged by Margaret 
j.ilas. one ol Sibelim's daughters. 
Vet 1 rang the bell sviib inisgiving.s. 

A m.iid led me into a room lilled 
svitb siinsbine and bright, gav lurni- 
lure and suddenlv I svas lace to 
face svitb Sibeliin. a smiling giant 
dressed sviib the- eleg.niee oi a trrund 
.icijftn’iir. 

\\bile 1 se.ircbed lor ssords to 
ib.mk him for .illossing my visit, be 
said. "1 .1111 glad you came. I svish I 
did not leel an obligation to sjsend 
tbe lime remaining to me svitb my 
music. Nothing ss'ould please inc» 
belter than to base more visitors.” 

lie otiered me colfee and .sss'ccts, 
and asked mv per uis.si(sn before 
lighting a cig.ir. 

Tbe sun had disappeared behind 
clouds. Sibelius svalked to the win- 
dosv. 

“.\rc those clouds not miignifi- 




Musikrevy {.VMmbrr, ' 50 ), in Sttnitlutlm, Smden 
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?” he asked. “Who knows wlicre have a desi 
; they come from or what rhev will is as cssenf 
' bring — rain, wind or sumhinc?” chisel, l! i: 

I As he returned to his armchair he jTower of a 

c.spoke with a dramatic inlcMisiiy rcqiiircmei 
■' which .seemed to he the essence of Sibelius’; 
• his being, 'fhe miracles of nature, lie this. On 
-■.said, had never failed to fill his heart day he \va 
•^.with exaltation. ('hrisiian 

^ “Most people go through tlu'ir should hec 
. lives with shieUls around ilu ireyes." later whei 
he exclaimed. “1 pity ihem. I^^'ery widow ple< 
'human being should make the nuisi the hov in 
of the imagination the Lonl h,is hand's wisi 
. given him. lmagin.it ion has been niv lean, hoi 
' best frieiul. It has iielpeil me in hours “1 le appeal 
'.of crisis, it has intensified mv happv his teacher 
' tnomcnis, and it will continue to body kne\ 
. keep me happy as long as I live," world was. 

Years ago, wiien young .Sibelius He hegai 
and his wife nan-ed into this iioiise, age of fiv 
a friend cxclaimeil: "Hni you can much of th 
.hardly sec the lake Iiom here!” in a remarkahk 
country of Ho.ooo lakes most homes compose st 
.command a view of water of some usual ihinii 


sort. 


have a de.sign ready before you .start 
i.s a.s essential as it is to have a sharp 
chi.scl. It is within you, within the 
jTower of all of us, to get both these 
rcquircinenls.” 

Sibelius’s own career illu.strates 
this. On Oecemher 8, 1865, the 
dav he was Ixirn, his doctor-father, 
('hrisiian Sibelius, liecided that lean 
should become a judge. I'wo years 
later when Dr. Sibelius died, his 
willow pleilged herself to bring up 
the hov in accordance with lu r bus- 
hand's wish. 

lean, howtwer. w.isa poor student. 
“1 le appears to he in another world,” 
his teachers saiil. hut lor years no 
hoilv knew just where this other 
world was. 

Ilf began to play the fiiano at the 
age of five, yet nobody thought 
much of that. ()l course it was rather 
remarkable that the child shoulii 
compose songs, hut chiliireii »lo un¬ 
usual things. 

I'heii at nine he switched to the 


The conijDoscr’s answer was re- 
vealing. “I w'anleil to give my imagi¬ 
nation a chance,” he said. "If 1 get 
tired of trees, 1 can always imagine a 
lake where the meadow is.” 

, I forgot the quest ions 1 hail meant 
to ask, a.s he went on to talk of the 
forces that sha^x: our lives. 

“I have alw'ays considered life as 
though it were a jiiect of .solid gran- 
■itc,” he said, his inagnificciil fore- 
jhcad and luminous chtssical features 


violin. Me changed instruments, he 
s;iid, so he could make music in sur- 
roinuliiigs that cnchanlctl him. l>ay 
alter day, lean hurried alter school 
to the woods and |ila)ed for the 
birds - “It) pay them foi the con¬ 
certs iliev gave tor me." he cx- 
plainetl to a classmate. In these .soli¬ 
tary sessions he lisienetl to the chat¬ 
tering ol brooks and to the .silky 
whisper ol wiiiil in the trees. 'Fhen 
he iiilerpretcil the sounds in music. 


.^soaking him seem, as he spoke, a As he neared his 20th birthday his 
of granite miraculously come devotion to music and his filial duty 
ke the chisel of your to .study law produced an unbearable 

. tsonilict.' One -dav when 
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Stand the inner turmoil no 
longer he reached for his 
fiddle and fled to the 
woods. I'hcrc he stayed 
all day and through the 
night. As the rising sun 
found its way through the 
foliage, Jean Sibelius left 
the forest to consecrate 
his life to music. 

“I found my design that 
day,” he tokl me, ‘‘and 
with it I found the chisel. In the 
forest that night Jean Sibelius the 
comjHKer was born.” 

^’ears of studv followed, first at 
the Acatlemv of Music in Helsinki, 
later in Berlin ami X’ienna. When he 
had absorbed all that the great 
teachers of music could gi\e liim, 
Sibelius returneil to b'inland anti 
started to compose. Ilis stvle was 
re\oluiionary, born in the atmos¬ 
phere ol !us homeland. 

b'inland, then under Russian doni 
illation, was g«)ing thnuigh d.irk 
years. Nicholas II, last tif the Cvars, 
was soon to strip the h'innish Cjo\- 
ernment oi all its powers, suppress 
h'innish-language newspapers and ar¬ 
rest |X)lilical and intellectual leaders. 

I’he Finns organized an under¬ 
ground movement. The yearuld 
com|x>ser's patriotism found expres¬ 
sion in compositions now worUl fa¬ 
mous — Kullcrvo, The KurcUa Sttite, 
The Swan of Tuonclu. In these 
works Sibelius set to music b'inland’s 
mythology and ancient heroic past. 
I he soul of his oppressed country 
spoke through the music and Sibelius 
T^came the hero of the re.sistance. 




ARL Bkisson, the Danish entertainer, 
likes to tell alxHit the time he visited Sibe¬ 
lius. As they strolled in the comjujscr’s gar¬ 
den, Brisson remarked on ‘‘the most beauti¬ 
ful music in the world — nature’s concert of 
tlic birds and the wind.” 

Just then a crow flew overhead, cawing 
madly. “And there,” said Sibelius, “goes the 

critic! — I.ury Key Slillrr in Cliii'siRo Trihniu 




In the fall of Sibelius wrote 
a com|M)sition for symphonv orches¬ 
tra which translormcd the slow- 
burning lire of resistance into a 
white hot flame of revolt. From the 
moiiK'nt Thilamtia was first plavcd 
at a patriotic meeting in Helsinki it 
became lor the Finns a combined 
religious hymn and national anthem. 

Sibelius accompanied the Helsinki 
Symphony Orclustra on tour as as¬ 
sistant conductor, and received ova- 
titins tor Tinlumiiii in the capitals of 
the Caintinent. In a language all 
could imtlersiand, the sweeping mel¬ 
odies of Sibelius’s music tokl enrap¬ 
tured autliences of b’inland’s heroic- 
struggle lor survival. I'.uropcan pub¬ 
lic opinion forced Russia to slow 
down its [lersecution. 

'Hie young comixxscr was invited 
to conduct Ills own works at the 
(ierinan music lestival in Heidel¬ 
berg. to which onlv two other north- 
ern composers had ewer been invited. 
He skyrocketeil to world fame. 

'Hicn, at the height of his fame, 
Jean Sibelius turned his back on all 
this adulation. He said to his wife, 
Aiiio; ‘‘I will have to start composing 
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'^bw.** Devoted Aino knew what he 


; meant. There were too many dis- 
tractions: too much travel, loo 
-much ovation — and too few soli¬ 
tary walks in ihe wcxxls. 

In the fall of 1904 Sibelius and his 
. wife moved to the seclusion ol liieir 
' present home. In the next 25 years 
?following his “relireineni" he wrote 
-most of his tremendous out put of 
more than 1*^0 contpositions. Some 
•critics hailed him as the greatest 
symphony writer since Beethoven. 

“There were many who accused 
'me of being an eccentric,” Sibelius 
recalls. “But we all ha\e to have 
special working con<liiu>ns to pro¬ 
duce our best. 'I'he sooner a person 
realizes this the better.” 

The master is iinmiicuiaiely dressi-<l 
from earliest morning to iKnltime. 
Tidiness is an essential part of a 
.person’s character, he feels. I le car 
' ries the same tidiness into his work. 
Many Sibelius manuscripts could 
have gcMic to the printer Iroin the 
first draft. “I do llie corrections in 
my mind,” he says. 

Like untidine.ss, 1 (k? much com¬ 
fort is bad for the .soul, he main- 
tain.s. He has refused to allow the in¬ 
stallation of running water and cen- 
. tral heating in his home. Daily, win¬ 
ter and summer, he walks a hundred 
yards to the end (»f his garden to his 
saunUf or I'innish steam bath. 


“How else do you expect me to 
keep young ?” he asks, when one of 
his daughters protests this rigorous 
regimen. 

Often the comjx)scr stays up all 
night to hear music coming by .short 
wa\'e froni^\merica. I'rc(|ucntly he 
hears his tnvn comjxwilions, condiicl- 
ctl bv.\ritiro'Ibscanini,SergeKous.se- 
Nit/.ky or .some other close friend. 
He first heard an .-Xmerican broad¬ 
cast in HH5, when CBS celebrated 
his yoih hirihday with a Sibelius 
evening. 

Nolwxly has ever seen Sibelius 
tired, lias he loiiiid a magic elixir? 

“Ortainlv,” he savs with a ready 
■ « * 

sinlk', “I tlo have a magic elixir --- 
inicrest. It has kepi me Iresh through 
eserv moment ol this exciting and 
heauliiul lile.” 

.\s the r(K>m turned dark at the 
eiui ol the altei-n(X)n, 1 t(X>k leave ot 
Sibelius aiul started across the gar- 
ik'ii toward the gale. .Sinldenly 1 
luarcl mv iiaine called. Sibelius 
slooil on the tliK)rsiep. 

“I just wanted yon to know,” he 
saki, “that our garden” — and he 
])ointed with a broad gesture to the 
green lawn before him — “alx)unds 
with lilies ol the valley in the spring. 
I'bey make our place lcx)k like a 
fairyland.” He paused. ”l thought 
you .should see it in your imagination 
before you go. . . 


The M(trn/-Oo~Konn(l. A wife can tell Iicr friends all of lier mate’s 
foults and .still feci loyal, but no man can do it (CaiBKry Au-ertan )... It’s im- 
possible for a woman to be married to the same man for 50 years. After the • 
2 $ hc’« not the same man quo^ by kwi wummo, ,. _j . 
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Hard” to - Catcli 


Condensed from 
Trtic Police Cases 


Irwin Ross 



vHK i-.scAPE of convict Robert 
L. lialjjar* was one of ihc 
simplest on recortl. Halgar was in a 
Chicago otlice building, in the ciis- 
Kxly of a giiartl, when lie askeil [>ei - 
mission lo go lo the washroom. 1 he 
guard consented, and the prisoner 
was not caught again l«>r 12 vears. 

'J’he hum for Halgar became the 
longest active chase that hVileial 
Bureau of Investigation old timers 
can remember -- a classic instance 
of how the b'BI’s far-flung apparatus, 
running down hundreds of leaiis, 
following a shadowy trail back and 
forth across a continent, finally trips 
up its man. 

By tra<le, Robert Balg.ir was a 
lawyer; by profession ami innate 
talent, a master swindler. Thirty 
years ago he was a handsome, slightly 
built man ol 40 who wore pince-nez 
glasses, groomed himself meticu¬ 
lously and always bon' a still'air. of 
probity. 1 lis run-in with the latv re- 

'^Inasmuch a.s *Uiilgar” h jm)\v an cklcrly 
man, Ikis scrvwl his u-rm, and has many 
blameless relatives, Hctitiuiis names arc 
used throughout this ariiclc. 


siiUctl from a $500,1)00 stock swindle. 
Omvicted of using the mails lo de¬ 
fraud, in March 1^2^ he began a 
.se\en-\ear prison term at Leaven¬ 
worth. 

In September ol that year he was 
brought lo (Chicago under guard to 
testify in a ci\il suit. I'hc relation¬ 
ship between guard and f)risoner 
on this junket was congenial, h'xccpt 
far leg irons at night, the prisoner 
was tree of physical restraint. 

In CChicago tliey were met at the 
train by Balgar's .sweetheart, Rosie 
.N'iklin, ami his brother Charles. 
'I'hey visited Balgar's divorced wife 
and went to the mo\ies. There they 
lost eacli other in the crowded thea¬ 
ter, hut after the show' the prisoner 
dutifully sought out his guard. 

Balgar made his court appearance 
and the following morning before 
lea\ ing for l.eavenwtirlh he and the 
guard dropped h\ Charles Balgar’s 
law ollice, wlitre Rolxrl tried to 
phoi'iC a sister in order lo procure 
$5000. 1 le couldn’t reach her, and 
suggested that his brother write a 
note asking lor the money. Charles 


(Man*. 'Sn, latn ■ 


■ t\» 




'.'Fitbhtary 


sat down at the typewriter, and at 
this point Robert asked permission to 
. visit the men’s room. The guard did 
not accompany his prisoner because 
he was intrigued by what the bn»lh- 
cr was writing. He couldn’t under¬ 
stand why Balgar wanted $5000. 

Five minutes passed, and Balgar 
did not return. 'I’hc guard looked for 
him in the washrtKJm, in adjoining 
offices, then questioned the elevator 
operators. I le phoned friends to ask 
whether they had seen Robert. Not 
until the end of the afternoon did he 
conclude that his prisoner had es¬ 
caped. 

At the outset there was nothing to 
indicate that Balgar would prove an 
elusive fugitive. 1 lis trial and dra¬ 
matic e.scape made him a ligurc of 
considerable notoriety; he was not 
the average anonymous citizen. 

The FBI immediately began a 
careful man hunt. 'I'hey kept Rosie 
Niktin, Charles Balgar and other 
members of the fugitive’s family un¬ 
der clo.se surveillance. They inter¬ 
viewed every person Balgar .saw in 
Chicago in the two days Ixfore his 
flight. They interviewed friends and 
relatives in New York, West Vir- 


a delicacy of taste which cut off po¬ 
tential sources of information. 

It was 15 montlTS before the FBI . 
got its first distant glimpse of him. 

A Chicago bu.sine.ssman rcjx»rted 
that in June 192.4 he Inul been ap¬ 
proached by Balgar in the Conti¬ 
nental Hotel in Paris. The fugitive 
.said he was living in Berlin and 
Paris, making a gfxxl deal of money 
.setting up cor4X)ration.s along Amer¬ 
ican lines. It would be a great em¬ 
barrassment if he were picked up, 
hut no danger: he hail discovered 
that his olfense was not extradit.ible. 
'file h'Bl had no aliernati\e but to 
alert immigration and customs offi¬ 
cials at all I’. S. ports. 

loiter the h'Hl learned that Balgar 
had fled to Omada after leaving 
Chicago. In Montreal he was ar¬ 
rested for .some oilensc and jiromptly 
freed hinuself with a $1000 bribe. 
L'sing a S. jia.s.sjxirl obtained un¬ 
der a false name, he sailed for lui- 
rofx’. 1 le was now married to Rosie 
Niktin. 

'fhe next tip did not come until 
1927. It .sent a New York agent to 
the office of a small corfxiration 
in downtown Manhattan. Officials 


ginta, Massachusetts. The FBI oper¬ 
ates on the principle that if you talk 
to enough people .someone will ulti¬ 
mately make a slip, someone else will 
pay off an ancient grudge. 

But for a long time they could 
learn nothing of Robert Balgar’s 
whereabouts. He was that exasper- 


thcre identified Balgar fri>m his pic¬ 
ture as a man named A. B. Dunton 
W'ho had recently called to arrange 
for the incorixiration of a British 
Company in Helaware. He had men¬ 
tioned ithat he was stopj>ing at the 
Roixseveli Hotel. Investigating, the 
FBI man learned that Balgar had 


ating type of criminal who associates checked out within an hour after his 
wii^^cent folk and never with fest departure from the downtown office, 
or underworld characters , He had given ;a 



^rcss when rcystcrlrtg at the hotel, 
but by the time agents in San Fran¬ 
cisco reached it, Danton-Balgar had 
skip|.x“d — with his wife and Syo.ooo 
in other people's money. Ft)r a time 
he had lived in siylc al I he Mark 
Hopkins I lolel, having founded and 
become president of a loan company 
whose stockholders unwittingly pro¬ 
vided the wherewithal. 

In 10^0 halgar was reported again 
in Paris, under the name of Roger 
Dilton. but he still Cfuilil not be e\- 
iradited. .\nother nine years passed. 
'I'hen in the summer of the Los 
Angeles police arrested i7 \earolil 
losepli ('linlon on the ch.irge of 
stealing worth ol stamps from a 
dental supply company. C'linton said 
he sold the stam|is :it hall price to a 
mild-mannered. jv)rtlv chap named 
.\lh<Tt R. Han ton. h'.ice«l by tlie 
]H)lice. Oanlon blandlv denied the 
accusation, said he did im)1 e\en 
know the voungsier. Rut ihev 
lKM>ke<l him on suspicion »>l recei\ ing 
stolen projKMty. then released him 
on S500 bail. I lis lingerprinis were 
mailed to the I'Pd in \Vashingion. 
where they were quickly identilietl 
as Robert Ralgar's. .\ teletype order 
went immeiliatelv to the I..0S .\nge- 
les l*'RI to pick him up. .\gents racetl 
to his home, but Ralgar hatl again 
left town. 'Phis time he had ab¬ 
sconded with a mere St500 col¬ 
lection money belonging tc> his 
clients. 

Now 59, Ralgar had achieved an 
excellent disguise. Formerly a thin 
man with sharply etched features, he 


6c’e, thiick jowls an^’ 
dcr the eyes. Add a receding liairline ) 
and a thin mustache, and his 1939 1 
picture lx)re little re.scmblance to 
that of 192^. 

lie ha<l come to Ixjs .\ngelc.s in 
late 19.5:5 and started a legitimate 
bill-collection agency. Rut on the 
side Ralgar had dabbled in stolen 
stamps an<l in conning middle-aged 
ladies out of their savings, lie and 
his wife lerl a secluded social life. 

.\ g<iod many details of his latest 
flight were available. Ralgar left 
tf)wn on Inly 22, 19^9 — the day 
after his arrest in his 1937 
('hevrolet set Ian. He was accom- 
panied by his wile and their 1 i-ycar- 
old son. StKin word came from Illi¬ 
nois that the car, itlenlilied by .serial 
and motor numbers, had been trans¬ 
ferred to M. I.assenger. who gave a 
('.hicago sireel ;ul<hess. Passenger 
was the name ol l^osie Ralgar's 
sister. 


riie C'liicago ollice immediately 
put die l.asscnger residence under 
surv elll.mce. i'hev queried all 360 
elementarv scliools in C-hicago, on 
the ch.mc*' lliat the Ralgar's son 
might be enrolled. Finally, the I.-is- 
sengei's were approaclicil directly. 
I'bev were cordial, even agreed to 
let ibeir bouse be searched. But 
there was no trace ol the Ralgars. 

Meanwhile, all slate motor-vehi¬ 
cle luireaus were ret]nested to watch 
for Ralgar’s car. .Mso, thinking that 
Ralgar might stay in the hill-coUcc- 
tioii busine.ss, the F'Rl obtained 
copies of his past advertLscmcnis in 
classified coiuimis — he prided himr. 
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self on being able to compase a 
catchy ad — and asked newspapers 
in large cities to report if any indi¬ 
vidual placed an ad with similar 
wording. On lop of this, all known 
friends, relatives and business asso¬ 
ciates of Balgar -- more than 200 in 
all — were searchetl out and re- 
interviewed. 

In March It^o tlie I'Hl was noti¬ 
fied that Balgar’s C^hevrolet sedan 
had been registered under the name 
of Mildred l.assenger, who gave a 
Newark, N. J.. adilress. Rut the atl- 
dress was that nl a nonresidential 
YWCA hall; nobody there h.ul ever 
heard of Mildred 1 ^'issenger. 

Nearly five more years passed 
without another useful clue, riieii, 
almost 22 years after Ralgar's eseaj>e. 
the FRI again cireiilari/.ed all slate 
motor-vehicle bureaus for new data 
on his 1937 Chevrolet. Idorida wrote 
that in 19.12 the car had been regis¬ 
tered in that stale by Mildretl Las- 
senger, who gave an address in 
Miami J 5 each. Rut the superintend¬ 
ent of the apartment house at that 
addrc.ss did not remember the Las- 
sengers, nor could he identify photo¬ 
graphs of Mr. or Mrs, Ralgar. 'fhe 
IcJid l(X)ke(l like another <leatl end. 

The agents obtained a list oi 


tenants during the 1941—42 season, 
and painstakingly tracked each one 
down. One of them, Milton Camp¬ 
bell, readily identified the Balgars’ 

• photographs as Mr. and Mrs. Ronald 
Smith. Nloreo\er. the “Smiths” had 
returneil to I'loriila lor the winter of 
1942- 4;;, and Qimpbell directed the 
agents to the apartment house where 
they had liveil that second .season. 

I'lach tenant there was visited. 
One man remeniberetl Ronald Smith 
and had recently seen liiin in New 
^’ork. coming out ol an ollice build- 
ingon 42nd Stree t. This inir-nnation 
was phoned to New '\’i>rk and two 
b'RI men immediately visited the 
42nd Street building. I'hey lound 
Ronald .Smith's name listed in the 
lobby: he was running a collection 
busiiK'ss. 

A grav-haiii’d man in liis inidiile 
fio’s greeted the agents. They asked 
him about a mvihical individual 
they said they were investigating. 
Smith amiablv explained that he did 
not know the man. Then the agiaits 
producetl Ralgar's old “Wanted" 
circular Irom 10^9. “ I bis is really 
what we're here lr>r," one saiil. “It 
raliier IcMiks like you, .Mr. Smith." 

“It dcH-s,” he saiil softly. "It's 
been a long time, gi'nlleinen." 


1 he Alan Who Went te) Dinner 

csVrhjvivg in ,San I'rancisco for an ap[)earancc on 1 he Ring Oosby airshow, 
Crroucho Marx headed for Nort h Beach first tiling. "] rcmcmlTcr a restaurant 
from alxiut ten years ago where they served the most wonderful 65'ecnl 
dinner,” he e.\pluined. A couple ol hours later he was back. 

“I found the place,” he .stiid to Bing, “and y’know what ? They .’re s//// 
serving that same 65-cent dinner. Only now they charge $3.50 for it!*’ 

. .. - 




My old teacher at Harvard, Cleorgc Herbert Palmer, 
used to say, “The most consumnlatcly beautiful thing in the 
universe is the rightly fashioned life of a gotxi person.” That 
kind of life is not an accident. It is a highly creative work of 
art. Plato, who opened up almost every major prohletn of life, 
always insisted that a perscjn's life must, first of all, he a heati 

tiful 'Creation. — J' incH III AVic hyri fur Invi.\ihlr\ ( M.iciiiill.in) 

Life’s greatest achievement is the continual remaking of 
yourself so that at last you know h(»w to live. 

— Siiiilvy Bl.iiiUin .mil Norin.iii Viiirrrit I’e.iU- in F-itih iltr tn,<rrr (I'n'iiticv-Ilall) 

Education tloes not mean leaching jx*ople to know what 
thev do not know; it means teaching them to hehave as they 

do not behave. —John Ituskln 

No HOUSE gets anywhere until he is harnessed. No steam or 
gas ever drives anything until it is confined. No Niagara is 
ever turneil into light ami power until it is tunneled. No life 
ever grows great until it is fiKUsed, dedicated, disciplinetl. 

— lliirr\ KiiiiTsiiiii l''ivii|h-lw in l.ivina tluJfr Tfusiitu (Horiicr) 


is 


When we encounter the rare individual whose conduct is . ^ 
inspired by a moral ideal, we cannot help noticing his asjiect. ^ 

Moral beauty is an exceptional and striking phenomenon— ^ 



one never forgets it. This form of beauty is far more impressive 
than the beauty of iiatiire. It gives to those who jiosscss its 
divine gifts a strange, an inexplicable power. It increases the 
strength of the intellect. Much more than science, art and 
religious rites, moral beauty is the basis of civiliziition. 

— Alexis Cam.'l in Ma», tk« Unlmottm (Hat|ier) 





and helped poultrymen 
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^Condensed from I'lie Sntiird:iy 

Arthm Jiehrsfm /( 

r\iiE OVATION given South Pa- 
^jlf. ^jis a relatively mild 
compared to the wild eniluisi- oiitstar 
— in a restricted circle - which in her < 
‘greeted The Avian Egg, a <)iX-pngc the nu 
^eatise on birds’ eggs, when it came searcli 
not long ago. 'Fhe author, Hr. Koman 
!!Alexis L. Romanoff, is professor of b(x)ks ; 
ifanbryology at Oirncll l'ni\'ersity man, f 
imd is generally regarded as the ian, Sp 
world’s leading aiilhoriiy on the Danish 
■bird's egg. additio 

' “When I first meet egg in labora- lo^ sci 
^ry,“ said Dr. Romanoff, a Russian wltich 
jfhnigre who speaks a precise broken “jxjpiil 
English, “I discover that egg de- Ofte 
Serves to be approach with res|X'cl pied wi 
aiid admiration, ^'ou know why ? “Some 
is w'ondcrful creature. I.ife be- “but 1 
gins in egg; but how egg becomes haxe bi 
^ick, this is unbelievable. Rgg has ;\ sh 
jifverything necessary for individual, nofl ha 
^Nothing needed from outside except liis 28 ; 
ai little oxygen.” never I 

Romanoff wrote The Avian Egg he disl 
collaboration with his wife, an have tc 



T 


outstanding authority on birds’ eggs 
in her own right, 'fhe bt)ok is one of 
the most painstaking pieces oi re¬ 
search of all time. I'o write it, the 
Romanofls read more than 25,000 
b(x)ks and articles in I’rench, (icr- 
man, ICnglish, Russian. Polish, Ital¬ 
ian, Spanisli, ('hinese. japanese and 
Danish. It took them 20 years. In 
addition, Romanoff hits turned out 
10^ scientific sliiilies and 57 pieces 
which he refers to disparagingly as 
“jxjpular articles and addresses.” 

Olten Romanoff gets so preoccu¬ 
pied with the egg that he can’t sleep. 
“.Sometimes, I go to lx*d,” he said, 
“but 1 am still thinking intensely. I 
have big idea. I go to work on egg." 

A shy man in his late 50's. Roma- 
nofl has ih> outside interests. During 
liis 28 years at the university he has 
never been to a f(x>tball game, and 
he dislikes fishing. “In fi.shing, you 
have to wait,” he says. I'lircc or four 
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limes a year he goes to a movie, but 
after he leaves he immediately for¬ 
gets what it’s all about. 

His laboratory on the Qirnell 
campus l<x)ks like a medieval torture 
chamber brought up-to-date: a mur¬ 
derous-l<K)king collection of copj>er 
coils, gas tanks, iron bars. In his c\- 
jx*rinients he has beaten eggs, poured 
water and noxious gases through 
them, .smashed them by the thou¬ 
sand, run electric currents through 
them, exposed tliein to high winds, 
subjected them to sublree/ing tern 
peratures, snilled them in every pos¬ 
sible slate ol deterioration. 

Several vears ago Koinanoil to¬ 
taled up the number of eggs he had 
used during the previous ly-year 
perioil: 1^0,150 kmi.ooo chickm 
eggs, lo.ooo turkey eggs, duck 
eggs, 200 g(M)se eggs, i“, plTc.is- 
ant eggs. 7^00 tiuail eggs and ^50 
grouse eggs. 

House-wives pay less ior chit kens 
anti eggs because of Komanoll 's dis- 
coverie.s. One oi his experiments 
brought about a radical change in 
the metluKl usetl to inciib.ite chick 
en.s’ eggs, l-'or years the iilea was uni- 
vers;illy acceptecl that the tempera¬ 
ture, should be raised during the 
final .stages t>l incubation. Just to sec 
what would httppen, Rmii.-molf de¬ 
cided to lower the temperature. The 
beneficial eiieci on the newborn 
chicks was imnieeliately apparent: a 
lower death rate, and healthier anti 
more vigortnis chicks. 

Prodigal with eggs as usual, he 
used a total of 13,200 in the experi- 
be .was ready to. an¬ 



nounce his discovery. RomanodfS^ 
method IS now standard practice 
the ixniltry industry. He has aW 
perfected a melhiKl of coating eg^^ 
with plastic, so that they can be kep^.- 
at nxTim icmix-raiure for long pc-'if 
rkxls without .spoiling. 

Komanolf landed in the egg field; ; 
by accident. As a young man he cn- . 
tered the Ik'lrograd ,\cademy of'- 
I'inc .\rts, intending to become a ' 
painter. He left Russia .shortly after 
the rcvoliUMjn because there seemed 
to he no fuiure in the war-torn coun-* 
try for a young man .seeking self- , 
expression. I'or the next few years . 
he lived in C'hina. where he made a 
precarious living as a |)orirait painter. 

\\’hcn he was olfered an oppor- 
1 unit y to work his way to the United 
Stales, he took it and landed broke. 

I le .iccepteti a temporary job at the 
l.oiig Islaiul Agricultural and Tech¬ 
nical institute in I'armingdale, in- 
temling to go bad: to jxiinting the 
lirst chance he got. 

One day .some of his laboratory" ’ 
<lr.'i\v ings caught the eye of Prof. 
I.unes I-'. Rice, heatl of the Poultry/; 
llushaiulry Department at Cornell ; 
L'niver.sity. Riec olfered the young • 
Russian a scholarship in his depart^-: 
mi nt at Cornell. 

RomanolPs general field at that, 
lime was embryology. In reading.' 
about the egg, he noticed that al.-’ 
though numerous treatises had been . 
written about the shell, the color ot 
the shell, the yolk, art! so on, no one 
had written a book covering the cn-/ 
lire field. He decided to become- 
master ,of the egg. ^ ^ 
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pQ the summer of 1927, while 
ing graduate work at Columbia 
vcrsity, he met an ebullient Riis- 
girl, Anastasia J. Sayenko, also 
ience student, Romanofl'told her 
t his dream of writing the great 
on eggs. Anastasia announced 
wholehearted endorsement ol 
project. 7 ’hcy were married a 
rt time later and for the next 20 
rs worked on the book together. 
Despite a 16-hour work tlay, Uo- 
noif still cannot find time to do all 
ie work he wants to <io. I le usually 
ves in his tiny ollice in Kice 1 tail 
6:30 a.m. 'rhe university has never 
eh able to get him to teach a class, 
ext year,” he always tells them, 
spends the entire day writing or 
g research about the egg. ()nce 
campus cafeteria was closed f(ir 
pairs and Romanofl had to go to 
n for lunch. “I’ve never seen 
xis so mad,” a colleague recalled, 
ecause he had to take a six-minute 
e to town, he was outraged.” 
After dinner, Romanolf retires to 
room and works until midnight. 
One of Romanofl’'s most im}M>r- 
^nt contributions was his studv of 
eggs of wild game birds, lie 
neered in incubating the eggs of 
cse birds artificially. Romanolf and 
o assistants worked on the experi- 
nt for more than five years, using 
total of $7300 worth of eggs in the 
css. In incubating a bird’s egg 
zens of factors must be consid- 
hcai, moisture, composition of 
■'air, the position of the egg after 
laid. Any variation may prevent 





Before incubating the eggs, Roma¬ 
nolf measured their length, width, 
breaking strength and thickness of 
shell. Once the eggs were in the in¬ 
cubator. electric fans were turned on 
at various speeds. 1 le found that, 
although the phcas:tnt egg wasn’t 
aflected one way or another by the 
fan, more than twice as many pheas¬ 
ants survi\cd under a fast breeze as 
under a slow one. 

What mav turn out to be Roma- 
noll’s most important <liscovery was 
made about three years ago: fer¬ 
tile eggs are high in ciualily, in¬ 
fertile eggs low, 'I here had been no 
way of telling wliellicr an egg was 
fertile or infertile uithoui breaking 
it open. Infertile eggs were placed in 
the incubator, then thrown away be¬ 
cause they were s(H>iled by the heal. 
Koughly, 150 million eggs have been 
wasted everv vear in this way. 

Roinanon invented an electronic 
device which, he believes, will pre¬ 
vent this enormous spoilage. It looks 
like an Army Signal Corps radio set, 
with an egg sha|K\I copj)er coil on 
top. An egg is pl.iced in the coil, and 
an electric current is lurneil on. If 
the egg is lertile. it will conduct the 
current. An infertile egg will not. 
Romanofl l)uilt the device from $40 
worth ot etjuipment he bought at a 
hardware store. I Ic hojK’s to adapt it 
for commercial use scxni. 

Romanofl has nc\'er owned a 
chicken in his life and has no inten¬ 
tion of owning one, “Anyone can 
raise chickens,” he declared. “But 
to write about eggs — that require 
cipisy AotioBjs.,’*•, 



Last Piomers—Living as They Please 

Con(k-nsfd from llic Virginia Quaricrly Review 
Ben Lncicn Hitnn tn 
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D own on ihc lower ^^ississippi, 
where ihe great river prepares 
lo wiiul its miulciy way past New 
Orleans, iliere live a people iiniipic 
in America itMlay — the Mississippi 
fishermen. 'I'heir life is a traiupiil 
oasis in a workl of turmoil. Rebels 
against regimentation, they have 
found, by living clo.se to nature, a 
key to the happiness sought by ail 
humanity. 

A philosophic attitude is a basic 
necessity for any Mississippi fi.sher- 
man. His fortunes are as erratic anti 
unpredictable as the wintls which 
blow from the (iulf. One week, 
•when the .shrimp weight down his 
nets or the catfish and buffalo bite 
as fast as he can bait his hook.s, his 


|T<Kkets will be bulging. The next 
si\ moMihs he may lack even the few 
pennies necess;iry to buy meal for his 
corn bread. 

^’ears ago, when I first traveled 
the river, fishermen were scattered 
evervwhere along the banks. Now 
they are concentrated mostly in 
Louisiana. One of the largc.st groups 
centers about Joncsvillc, a pleasant 
little town halfway down the state, 
which glories in the title of fish 
capital of inlam) America. Here three 
rivers come together to form the 
Black. .\ll teem with succulent cat¬ 
fish and huge bufi'alo. 

jonesville is a place full of char¬ 
acter— and characters. Seeing the 
gri'/jded figures in their boots and 
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ten-gallon hats, one might think 
them desperados, grim and danger¬ 
ous. Actually they arc the kindliest 
of men, and in the town there is 
everywhere a warmth and hosfiital- 
ily that cannot fail to charm e\en 
the most cynical. 

One afteriKX)!! as 1 \\andcrcd 
about some sliantyboats ancliored 
near the town, 1 saw an old man 
scraping the bony scales olf a great 
alligator garlish. 1 Ic halted his work, 
pleased to ha\'e a visitor. “Bet I got 
something here you never saw be¬ 
fore, mister,” he said. “^\)u know 
all that pretty jewelrv an<l things 
made of shells you see in those fanev 
beach places?" lie lappetl the fish 
hide. “Right here’s where they all 
come from. Right from these old 
garfish scales." 

Me looked at the homemade racks 
where other skins were drying, and 
at the tiny cabin beyond. I lis wrin¬ 
kled face lighted with pride. “(lOt a 
line business here. Seiul the scales to 
I'lorida, I lawaii, all over. 1 low about 
eating supper with me? I'll fi\ you 
up some mighty g(X)d catfish.” 

Numerous fish boatsconnecl Jones- 
villc with tiny settlements scattered 
up small tributary streams. 'I'he 
traveler on one of these little vessels 
glides through a \'ast. brtxxling for¬ 
est of cypress festfxmetl with Si.>ani.sh 
moss. Now anrl then a cabin shows in 
a clearing or you see a shantyboat 
moored to a tree, with half a <lo/,en 
great hcxip nets piled on the shore. 
A fisherman rows out and drops a 
load of catfish or buffalo onto the 
-se gfe s of tl^ hsh boat, ^l^e pilot 


notes the weight and dumps the 
catch into the ice-filled hold. Then 
he passes out the flour and canned 
gtxxls, and perhaps a lamp or gaudy 
pilk»\v co\’cr he has been asked to 
prixrure. For here where there arc no 
roads the fish Ixjat is the only link 
with the far-off world of the towns. 

I was traveling hy fish btxit one 
day toward Coccxlrie on the Red 
River w'lien a lanky individual 
known as l')ollar Joe began to ex¬ 
pound on the niceties of the Mis 
sissippi dweller’s C(xle. 

“When you're a lislterman first 
thing von got to learn is to let every- 
bexly Ii\c the w'ay he wants,” lie 
remarked. “Ain’t your husiness what 
he’s <loing. unless he crosses up his 
neighbors. Wi- got w'ays of fixing 
people who tlo that, ^^'hen they’re 
asleep we cut the lines lying their 
shantyhoal to the shore, aiul just let 
’em ilrilt down the riser, ^’ou tloii’l 
need no judge or no sheriff. 'I'<x) bad, 
ain't it, you can’t cut the lines of 
people you want to gel rid of in a 
U)wn ?’’ 

At Oiccxlrie sliaiUylxiats and cab¬ 
ins line the riverhank. Near the set¬ 
tlement are scanty fields for growing 
a little corn and poiat(X.*s and cotton 
— every fisherman is a farmer as well. 
Occasionally you sec a narrow 
earthen mound, higher than the rcx>fs 
of the buildings — a refuge where 
pigs and cow’s can go for safety in 
fkxxltime. I'or here all life has to be 
conducted with the knowledge that 
each spring the earth may vanish 
under a sea of muddy watec. 

, The houses are 





great libBow logs that rise with the' 
flocxling water. When the tide re¬ 
cedes, the buildings settle down once 
more to earth. They must be tied 
firmly to trees or they will float off. 
I stayed once in a home where the 
kitchen, a separate structure, had 
l>cen tied insecurely. When the wa- 
icrs fell and the house came to rest, 
the kitchen was 200 yards away. 'I’lie 
harassi'd womenfolk carried meals 
across the gap until the ne\t (Icxxl 
made it fxissible to bring the kitchen 
back. 

It is not an easy life, that of the 
swamp dweller. '^I’here is no elec¬ 
tricity. no running water. M'he (inly 
fuel is /irewrxxl cut from the forest. 
Yet here the fisherman IIn cs ha{)pil\ . 
much as his ancestors li\ed a hun¬ 
dred years ago. l',ach day lx* runs his 
lines and puts his catch in the lai 
ticed fish boxes set in the water be¬ 
fore his cabin, to await the coming 
of the fish Ixiat. C^instantly he 
patches the great rents in his nets, 
torn by garfish or alligators; every 
month he must dip all his tackle in 
tar vats to keep the hemp from rot¬ 
ting. fie is proud of his blackened 
hands. “Ain’t a gtxxl fisherman un¬ 
less he’s coNered with tar,” is a 
Cxjccxlrie proverb. 

When he dtxs his little planting 
it is often by the signs of the moon, 
exactly as his forefathers did. Al¬ 
manacs giving these lunar signs are 
a treasure in almost every household. 

Inseparable from the fisherm.in is 
his hound, the famous Oitahoula 
hoe dog. ITiis sad, moth-eaten ani- 


Slant chasing in the woods. Yeti 
despite his sorry appearance, his 
master regards him with affection;.; 
he is a vital part of the swamp 
dweller's life. He helps hunt coon 
and jxjssum, and warns of the rattle¬ 
snake and the (x'casional pniher. 
Kill most im(X)riam of all, he pre¬ 
sides f)vcr the hogs. 

l^ach spring the fisherman puls 
his hogs oiM to gra/,e in the wilder¬ 
ness. In the fall there is a great 
roundup. I'or several days the dogs 
range iliroiigh the tangle of trees 
where a man could never make his 
way. With almost human intelli¬ 
gence they drive any hog they come 
u|X)n to the pen of the neare.st 
farmer, though they may be 20 
miles from where they started. When 
all the pigs have been collected, the 
swamp dwellers sort out their own 
animals by the brands and lake them 
home in a barge puslied by a gasboat 
- the dog sitting serenely in the 
stern beside his master. 

1 he women j)atienily go about 
their household duties, roasting cof¬ 
fee an<l baking corn bread, oftfen 
working in the fields while the male 
members of the family labor on the 
water. Some in their sjurc moments 
make fancy coverlets to lay over- 
their handmade beds: others knit 
the Ixxip nets stretched out before 
everv d<K»rway. The) arc as self-. 
reliant as the men, prepared to take 
over their husbands' duties in any 
emergency. 


South of Joncsvillc and C(x:odne 
lies another fishing area, the basin of. 


the Atchafsdaya., This is « 
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gion of trackless swamps and twist- 
. ing waterways full of mystery, where 
many an outlaw with a price on his 
head is siiid to roam. Occasionally 
along a remote inlet I have come 
upon some sinister-facet! ligure, tramp¬ 
ing with gun on his shoulder, who 
avoided all the usual courtesies and 
quickly distippeared into the brush. 

It was here that some years ago I 
met a lisherm.in who was a fugitive 
from a Kentucky feud. I'leeing from 
the mountains as a youth after kill¬ 
ing a man, he had lountl the sanctu¬ 
ary of the .\tc)iafalaya, building 
himself a .shantvboat and tending his 
lines. Now mcllt)wed by the years, 
he thought more and more of the 
scenes of his boyhotnl. Hearing that 
I was a native of Kentucky, he hatl 
traveled many miles to seek me out 
and talk siidly of the piney hills he 
could nex'cr see again. 

Most of the lishermen of the re¬ 
gion, howexer, arc amiible souls. 
“Fish is gilt ing <|ueer as humans," a 
dwarfish Negro who lived with his 
wife iii a little cabin on choctaws 
told me. “L’sed to ketch all my fish 
with doughballs. Now they won't 
cat nothing but FftcCJ soap. All the 
fishermens around here ain't using 
nothing but P&iCi soap.” 

Along the southern reaches of the 
Alchafalaya the .scene begins to 
change. 'Hie sun grows hotter. T he 
Spanish moss thickens, it Is the land 
of Kvangeline, the bayou country ol 
the Cajuns. H very where pirogues, 
the fisherman's swift craft that is a 
' .direct dc.sccndant of the Indian dug- 
Q«t^ dar; over the water. 


Near Plaquemine the traveler 
comes u}')on a .sight unexpected in 
the year 1951. A wide levee parallels 
the bayou, lined as far as the eye can 
.sec with houses, cabins and shanty- 
IxKils of every de.scription, .some 
floating in the waterand others pulled 
ii|) on the land. b'latlxKits, gasboats, 
.skiffs, pirogues are in<x)red in the 
quiet water. Here and there a larger 
bfKil chugs past, collecting catfish 
and bulfalo. 'I’nicks, laden with 
fishv cargos, rumble down the levee. 

As the (luH comes nearer, the 
marshes stretch in all directions to 
the horizon, becoming a strange 
half'world that is neither land nor 
water, a haze of grass and green 
floating islands that seem to tlissolve 
into the se.i. Mf)re li.shing communi¬ 
ties appe.ir at the mouth of each lazy 
inlet, riiere are b'renchmen aiul In¬ 
dians. and men dark with .Spanish 
blofxl. and J ugoslavs in their ovster 
camps, who drink their tall gla.sses of 
orange wine and talk of harxesting 
their (jyster cro|)s as farmers talk of 
harvesting corn. I'liere are the 
.shrimp fleets, xvith crexvs Irom exery- 
xx'hcre - as colorf ul a collect ion of in¬ 
dividuals as can be found in .\merica. 

riiey xx'ant little, these fishermen 
of the Mississippi: a net, a betl, a 
liny cabin to keep otil the cold and 
the rain; they ask only to be allowed 
to lix'e in jicace by the water. 

And the harried city dvx'cller who 
sits in the fisherman’s boat, watching 
the graceful herons float above the 
trees, or the fleecy clouds of the Gulf 
drifting off to the horizon, will not 
w'onder why. .. ' 
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Q»iulcnst(l In)in 
’Hic Nfvv ^'ork 'I'iincs Magazine 

A //.'>■ iMrcld 

I i.KV i i;w iKisnii'i of tlic mas- 
I ciilinc geiulci can iindcrstaiui 
wlial Minks <lo lor the Moralle oi 
we girls. So now we conn* to the 
Mil>jeck of sales lesisiance on the 
pari ol gentlemen recpiiretl lo pay 
for the Mink. 'I'hey will f>lten try 
lo swerve a girl toward the kiiul of 
fur found in bargain basements 
which is called by some ileceiving 
term (such as “lappm") which has 
been iruinpteil up lo disguise ihe 
fact thal it is iK>ihiiig more than 
labbils. 

When girls start out lo get a new 
Mink, KtK|uelle shouUl leach us to, 
Tirst ol all. pervide the gentlemen of 
our clioice with a sound molovalion 
for spending money. .\nd when 
I'imes are as astringent as they seem 
to lx* now, any tyjx; of shopping 
that can be put in the catiagory 
of i)ones.scntials (like jewellery) has 


alinost become extinct. Because it 
quite dilBcult for gentlemen.. to'iji 
vizualizc the tyjx of warmth which ' 
is enduced in we girls by a Diamond ' 
Clip, for instants. i 

Hut a I'ur Coat has the ad- 
vanladge of easeing their conscience, 
because ihev can always feel lliat, if 
tlvy didn't buy a girl a new one, 
she c')uld be chilly. Molovaiions of 
this type are ejuite basic, because 
they ilate back to the Pre-1 listorical 
'l imes, when C^ive-Men hail to fell 
animals with a C'lub, in order lo get 
the Cave-CJiil of their choice a new 
lipfiel. Anil so, the \ery selfsame 
gentlemen who woulil lay awake 
nights and worry o\er s^xnding 
quite a lot of money at Otrliers, will 
make the same iiientical c\}>enditure 
at C hint hers and sleep like a biby. 

'I'lie quickest techncetjuc I have 
worked out for getting a new .Mink 
W rap is lo lirst make an engagement 
with some Mscort lo meet \ou down¬ 
stairs in the Lobby. Anil then, before 
stepping out of your apartment, 
step to the faucet, allowing tlic cold 
water to chill the fingers for sevral 
moments, .\lter which, a girl should 
ijiiicklv prececd lo the Lobby and 
shake hands, previding an Kscort 

1 .0111-1.M Li r.. the cynical Female, 
who was the nominal auihor of Cen- 
tlcmcn Prt'ftrr Hlomlff, is the creation 
of .\iilia laH)s. who miu'c the book 
was piihlished in has Ixen “ghost¬ 
writing" fi^r Ixirelei. Her musical 
comedy made Iroin the Ixxjk is now 
a Hroaibvav hit. 


Tht Sew yark Ti'fws Utafaxin* {Urbther ^9, ’50), copyritht fPlO by 
Tb» Sew Verb Time* Co., Times iteoore. Sew York HI, S. V% 
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p«th a very protective thrill, espe- 
Icially if a girl wears a light-weight 
iJiWrap, and at the same time shudders. 
K\ So the next step is then taken by 
ijthc Escort w'ho inveriably suggests a 
f«COcktaii, to keep himself from catch- 
■^g Newmonia after sliaking hands 
r 4 n that l.x>bbv. 


Over Oicktails-for-'lVo an open- 
jiing soon opens up to make the 
[suggestion of an all-purpose Mink, 
jrjte more economic than being com- 
l^j^ellcd to buy several other Fur 
IjCoats which wouM be rec]uire(I to 
\takc the place of one mere Mink. 
I'For the strongest motnvatinn gen- 
,;t!emcn ha\e lor buying Mink is 
'-previded by the little Minks them¬ 
selves, who are born duiable enough 
•to be w'orn tt) a b'ootball (lame (lor 
“Warmth) and at the same time e\- 
“pensivc enough to be worn to the 
-Stork Club. 

And so, many a gentleman who 
r]ha$ failed to see anything good in 
•imy fur-bearing animal what-so-ever 
^Can be w’oii over to Minks when 
forced to take a pencil and pa|K'r 
add up the cost of buying a girl 
Shaved Ractxm (for f'(M)tball), 
^lus a Beaver (for Shopping), plus 
Sealskin (for Qxrktails). plus an 
.Ermine Wrap (for I'ormal). 

W’ell, after an Esctirl has listened 
to Logic long enough to give in, the 
next prcceedure is to get rid of him 






and do the shopping alone. It is very 


unadviseahle to take along any 
Shopper like a friend of mine called 
l')orothv, who has such a weakness 
for I'^scons that she will come fairly 
skipping out of a store, in a small 
neckpiece made of imitation rat. 

Wliich brings up the impe^rtant 
reason ftir girls to never lake gentle¬ 
men into Fur Shops. While honest 
Furriers have been busy mutating 
the plain, normal Ranch Minks into 


all the lovely abnormal shades called 
“Silver Blu.’' "Starlight,” etc., the 
tlishonesi ones have been dying 
.Muskrat into the same idcnlicle 
^'ariatiol1S. And they are so clever 
that sometimes the only way a 
gentleman can tell real fur from 
iiuitaiion is to ask the price. So an 
escort might gel lalse idears of 
ecfinomv from seeing some man¬ 
made Mink that sells at i/io the 
cost, and kK)ks so identicle it would 
f<H)l anvhody except women (who 
are lx>rn with the instinct for self- 
preservation and can tell a F'akc by 
intuiiir)!)). 

Hut I .ilways think it is the lowest 
depths of deceet to play a trick on 
little, rlclenseless Minks hy counter- 
fitting them for a mercenary juir- 
pose. And I would never think of 
wearing such a garment; for I have 
always been (|uiie a loser of Wild 
Animal Life. 



Tell a girl she is pretty and she will like it. but will not be sure you arc 
in earnest; tell her she is prettier than some girl she knows is }>rt*tty and 
you have got her. — Amm., imuitMl in /.»>/#««’ Uome JaurtMt 


' A WOMAN is a person who will spend $20 on a beautiful slip and then be 

'dicnvs.' ap- D. S. HaIww. le.. in TMm-JSiuiirJmu 
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n uAWN aloiij* by ihc cuircnr, 
ilic pirnf»iic carrying ihe bmr 
of us .slipjK*d slowly <lo\vn ihc Rio 
Acarouaiiy. I hc sun had set aiul the 
shadows were settling upon the inn- 
gle of hVenrh Ciuiana. Behind us lay 
the slow rot and living death of 
Devil’s Island. Ahead lay the sea, 
w'ith ils promise of freedom or ileath. 

Grand Marcel, our leader in the 
escape, knew the region. W'e scjon 
reached an abandoned prison camp 
site. Here we woiikl spend the night. 

Foraging for flrew(Kxl at the eilge 
of the clearing, 1 came u}Ton a little 
Slone cross, almost hidden in the 
dense underbrush I called to Mar¬ 
cel, “W'ho’s buried here?” 

“It’s F'ather Pierre’s grave.” 
With the tip of his machete, Mar¬ 
cel began to scrape aw’ay the. moss 
that had oxergrown the cross. 

“Who was Father I’icrrc?” 

“A convict, like you — like me,” 
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The Grave 
IN THE Jungle 

By Rcnc Hclbvuoit 

Autltor «>f "I)rv "Ilfll on Triul'* 

he answered. Then he added, as 
though to himself alone: “A mes¬ 
senger of (jfxl.” 

(irand Marcel ha<i sj[X'nt 20 years 
in (iuiana. Since his advent in the 
penal colony he had added two mur¬ 
ders to his record, llis jxiwerful, 
brutish Ixxly was a map of taltcKxril 
obscenities; pious words and soft 
tone sounded strange from his thick, 
snarling lips. 

,\n hour later the four of us were 
seated around the fire, protected by 
its smoke from the moscp.iinxrs which 
swarmed in \ icious clouils. Grand 
Marcel stared long and thought¬ 
fully into the fire. Then he gazed 
out to the jungle's edge where, hardy 
visible, the little cniss skkkI. 

“F'ather Pierre ... I can see him 
now,” Marcel said t|uietly. “.'\nd I 
can hear the way, at evening roll call 
when the guard snappetl out his 
name, he gently answered,‘Present.’ ” 

We listened. . . . 

“It was on board the prison ship 
that 1 first met Father Pierre. Most' 
of the convicts detested him. They., 
knew his story, and the sight of a 
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iest saying his prayers, when he’d 
en condemned fot the murder of 
iui old woman, infuriated them. 
ipThey called him ‘Z-e Dejiroque" — 
unfrocked one. 

“Father Pierre had l>ccn a well- 
J'tfdved priest in the small village of 
Remy, in the stjiith of I'rance. 
^Across the street from the church 
j|livcd the widow Duval. One winter 
f'morning the cleaning woman who 
':^mc to work lor the widow o{K*ned 
l.^c door and found her mistress W- 

y * 

‘ing dead. Her nightdress was torn as 
^' 4 |hough by a desperate struggle, 
j;' “The evidence against Father 
jpierre was conclusive. Deep tracks 
■in the snow led from the witlow’s 
'iiouse to the small door in the rear of 
^be church. It was well known that 
^the victim, a fearful and suspicicnis 
^oman, kept her door lK)lted after 
^ndown, and w<»uld open only to 
fthe priest. Her will left everything to 
^Father Pierre. But most damning of 
'^ 11 , the gendarmes found I'ather 
‘Pierre’s rubbers and his blcxxl-stained 
^cassock buried in the rectory garden. 

^ “Father Pierre would sav onlv 

ft * ^ 

?that, as he stood before God, he was 
innocent. He was sentenced to life 
!imprisonmcnt on [Devil's Island. 

“As soon as the ship arrived we 
■Were .sent into a jungle camp, where 
father Pierre was set to work with 
j#he rest of us, felling trees. He was • 
Strong, never complained, and w'as 
iitlways one of the first to finish the 
^f^ly chore of cutting his cubic yard 
wood. But he never rested if there 
a. weaker m^ to be helped. 

- ** -MirU:'. itei/;.. 


Oraput Camp as> an incorrigible. 
Oraput was a hell on earth. We had 
to work in the swamps, up to our 
waists in mud and water, attacked 
by millions of mosquitoes. All of us 
s<x>n caught malaria. 

“I'd lx?cn at Oraput several weeks 
when I'ather Pierre arrived to take 
the place of the convict in charge of 
the infirmary. 'Hiis ]x>sition was 
much sought after, I can tell you. 
'riierc were many opportunities for 
making money: selling tlres.sings to 
the injured, selling the .surgical gau/c 
for making nets to capture the gor¬ 
geous biitternies which the ctmvicts 
.si»ld to the guards for cigarei ic money. 
The jirevious convict in charge had 
also .sold quinine to tin* men with 
fe\er. In those days they weren’t 
allowed to have it during any month 
when they'd been given punish¬ 
ment. 

“But under Father Pierre things 
changed. When a man had fever, 
but was under puni.shmeni, h'ather 
Pierre let him have (juinine just the 
.same. And if l''aiher Pierre a.sked lV>r 
a lew cigarettes or bananas in return, 
it was only .so he could give them to 
the sick. He won a place in the men’s 
hearts. Many limes those who were 
dying a.sked him to give them the 
last .siicraments. I'‘,ven the guards 
began to treat him with respect. 

“.When Oraput was closet! by order 
of the head doctor of the Cxjlony, 
Father Pierre asketl to be sent to the 
lie Saint Louis, the colony for con¬ 
victs who had contracted leprosy, it 
was a small Island, 500 yard^ in. 


decrepit huts and cooked their own 
meals. ITieir only contacts with the 
outside world were the guard who 
came each morning to toss a bag of 
food on shore and the doctor who 
slopped olT once a week to del er¬ 
mine what medicines were needed. 

“Father Pierre's lx»dy was thin, 
almost emaciated, but his ‘spirit was 
still steadfast. He had livcil among 
the lepers for five years when (iros- 
caillou arrived. Sent to Ocvil's Island 


for burglary, Groscaillou hatl S|>cnt 
eight years in an outlying jungle 
camp before the iliseasc a{)peared. 
He was Iving on a stretcher in a hut 
when heather Pierre approiichal to 
dress his sores. I'hc man’s face had 


nothing human left in it. 

“Father Pierre bent gently over 
him to ask whether he was in ixiin. 
The leper stared up at him for sev¬ 
eral seconds, then sal up w'iih a ter¬ 


rible cry and tried to push him away. 
Father Pierre hckl out the cans of 


milk and a little packet of tobacco 
he’d brought. ‘Drink, my frietid,’ he 
said. ‘You will leel better.’ 

“*rhe leper whispered, ‘No, no, it 
can't be! Not Father Pierre!’ 

“'I’lie priest frow'ned. ‘You know 
me 


dut to thciii. H kni^ 
ing to die,’ he said. ‘Listen to me/^ 
Father Pierre is innocent. I am thc^ 
one who committed the crime he 


was punished for 20 years ago. He 
knew it, but he never told anyone. 
“ ‘It was 1 w'ho killed the w'idow 


Duval. I was the Father’s gardener, 
and I slept in a little room under¬ 
neath his. One night 1 dressed my¬ 
self in his cassock and rubbers and 


went out. i knew the old tvoman had 
a lot of mt>nev in her house. She was 


wary, but I knew she'd open the door 
when she saw* the leather's cassock. 
W'ell, she opened it, but when she 
recogjii/.ed me, she began to scream. 
I seized her by the ihnxit to quiet 
her, but 1 squeezed too hard. 

“ ‘I buried the cassock and rubbers 
in the garden, but F'atlier Pierre 
sjiw me as I was going to my room, 
l ie coukl see by my lace that I had 
done something wrong. He rook me 
to the confession ho\. 1 told him 
everything. I swore I w'ould give 
myself up in the morning. Next day 
Father Pierre w.'is arrested. 1 was 
young. I did not want to die. I said 
nothing. I expected every moment 
to be arrested, but the Fatlicr did 
not sjK'ak. I le would not violate the 
conlidcncp of the confession box. 


“The leper’s voice w'as hoarse. 
*l>m’i you recognize me? I’m Gros¬ 
caillou!' 

“Father Pierre stocxl gazing down 
at the man for a long moment. ‘My 
poor Jean,’ he murmured at last. 
‘How God has punished you.* 
“Several lepers were huddled in 
:of the hut. Groscaillou 


He let himself be condemned! 

“ ‘Crive me jxiper and a I'^n,’ Gros¬ 
caillou begged, ‘and I will sign a 
confession. Hurry! 1 can’t last much 
longer.’ 

“ ‘My son, it’s not necessary for 
you to do that,’ Father Pierre told 
jean in his soft voice. ‘Make your 
confession to God. He has already 

'■t, • I ^ ^ 
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'. punished you severely. Pray to Him 
and ask His pardon.* 

“T'hat night Groscailiou disap¬ 
peared from his hui. A few days 
. later his bo<ly \\'as found flouting in 
the river. 

“When Father Pierre was asketl 
to sign a declaration aI)out the St. 
Uemy murder, he refused. ‘It was 
the will of C^(k1 that hroughi me 
here,’ he explained simply. ‘1 was 
chosen to scx»the the miseries of 
these prisoners. .May His will he 
done.’ 

“When the pa(X'r.s ordering the 
relea.se of Father Pierre arri\ ed se\ - 
cral months later, it Avas too late. 
His health had turned worse. 'Hic 
doctor had wanted him to go to the 
big hospital in Saint I..:iurent. but he 
had come only ns far as the infirmary 


at this camp here, saying: ‘These 
are my |>coplc. I will stay here with 
them.' When he died, the convicts 
dug lii.s grave and the guards put up 
the little stone cross.” 

Wk ii.\n listeneil witlunit inter- 
riij)ting. Now only the crackling of 
the fire broke the stillness. ()ncc 
again Marcel's eyes turned towaril 
the spot at the eilge (»f the clearing, 
no longer visible outside the small 
circle of firelight, "riien he s|K)ke 
softly. “He was a man, a real man.” 

I'.ach of us now, without ri word, 
rolled himself up i;i his blanket. 
.\hea<i of us tomorrow were hard¬ 
ship and <lattger. Hut for this one 
night there hovereil over our un¬ 
happy heads a s)Airit of kindness aiul 
merev the spirit of bather Pierre. 


Curtain Cat-Calls 

Is IRAKIS they tell ;i1kiiiI .Malenkov reptirting lt» I’rcniier Stalin 
that it had just been verifietl that .\«l.)m and b.ve were Russians. 

“What if the Voice <if .\nierica c.ills tins mercK pn)p.iganda when 
wc announce it .>*” .Stalin ilem.uulcil. “What definite proof have we?” 

“ I'he best in the work!,” M.ilenkov n-phed. “.\dam and Fve had 
no clothes. 'I'hey hail no dwelling. .Ml they had to eat was .ipples - - 
and they believed they were iti Paratlise. 'I'liiy must have Ix’cn 

Ru.SsiunS.’ ~ Nfw Vmk ■/ imn Miniii^iur 

A Russian who had managed to gel across the Keil IxmJer was 
being (piesiioned and searched hy the police in his new ctnintry. 
“What's this?” i he police asked. v\!ien ilu y found a hotile of pills, 
“Oh, that’s for heatlaches,” the Russian said. 

“Anti what’s this?” they asked ahoui another bottle of pills. 
“That’s for ux»l haehes.” 

They came to a picture of Stalin and tiemanded, “Hut what’s this?” 
“That,” said the Russian, “is for homesickness.” 

— £art WVacm. PoH-Udl! 
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The doily Camay Beauty Bath with luxurious 
new Both-Size Camay gives all of your skin the 
^ finest kind of complexion care And you rise from your 

’ bath lost touched with the delicate flower-like fragrance 
of Camay, the Soap of Beautiful Women, 
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TTu Jug That Jinxed High Milk Prices 


By Frederick G, Brownell 

I N MANY' CITIES 
milk costs from 
i8 to 23 cents a 
quart — and con¬ 
sumption has been 
dwindling yearly 
until it is far below 
’ what health au¬ 
thorities say it 
; should lie. Hut in 
Akron, Ohio, milk sells for 11 cents 
a quart, and consum}uion has been 
steadily increasing, so that now 
Akron does drink as much milk as 
nutritionists recommend — a quart 
a day for children and a pint for 
. adults. 

The person chiefly responsible for 
this is a tough-fisted dairyman 
.named James J. l^w’son. Economists 
have long maiiitaincd that, if the 
price of milk were lowered, people 
would drink more of it. In 1938 Jim 
Lawson set out to prove them right. 
Akronites rcsfionded to his offer of 
high-quality but low-priced pasteur- 
ii^^cd milk by nearly doubling their 
consumption. Lawson has been able 
to give consumers a low price by 
■ accepting a small profit per unit — 


and by marketing 
milk in gallon jugs. 

Starting with a 
single outlet, the 
Lawson Milk Co. 
has grown until it 
now operates 53 
stores besides sup¬ 
plying 41 inde- 
|X’ndent retailers. 
Daily sales — 54 gallons at the start 
— rose to 18.000 gallons in 1050. 

l"rom time to time ilairymen in 
other U. S. cities have tried to pro- 
vitle the public with low-cost milk. 
Hut they have grown so weary of the 
ince.s.sjinl strikes, violence and skul¬ 
duggery to which they were .sub¬ 
jected that scKiner or later they all 
surrendered to the forces that con¬ 
trol the distribution of milk at retail 
throughout most of the country, 
l^wson is the first to hold out against 
the boycotts, {xditical haras.smenl 
and strong-arm metlwxls. Time and 
again these re|x:ated attacks came 
close to ruining him financially; only 
his customers' loyalty kept him 
from genng under. 

In 1938, 90 iK-rcent of all the 



Jim Lawson in Akron sells 
milk for i / cents a quart — 
and makes a profit 
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What pride there is in the ttivinj: of a fine Swiss 
watch! What pride there is in wearing a watch that’s 
destined for so much admirutioti! And—f«»r iis, 
the craftsmen of Switzerland—what pride 
there is in creating such a heautifiil precision 
instrument, in setting the watchmaking standards 
of the world so high that 9 out of 10 Canadian 
jewellers wear fine Swiss watches themselves! j ^j 
for the gifts youCU give with pride, let your ^ 
jeweller be your guide. 
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The tiny hairspring on rlie 
baiance wheel must coil and 
uneoil S tunes a second-^-au 
ttoeuracr so. weUo Ciieved 
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;by two big dealers, subsidiaries of 
'giant dairy corporations whose oj^r- 
ations stretch from coast to coast. 
About 20 smaller dealers split the 
remaining icji |xrrccnt. All were 
'banded together in a local trade 
association dominated hv the two 
behemoths. 

Akron'dealers obtaineil their milk 
firom a local farmers’ coojx-ralive. 
Dealers Ixiughr only from the co-op 
which sold onlv to members of the 
dealers’ asscKiation. Milk \vas<lelivere<l 
to Akron doorsteps by members jjf 
a milk-wagon drivers’ union. W'ages 
to drivers, prices to farmers and 
profits to dealers we'e set at a higit 
level: only consumers got suing. 

7 im JL'iwson belonged to the tleal- 
ers’ association, bought his milk 
from the farm co-op. Hut he was 
irked by a svsiem that torced the 
public to pay more thin twice as 
much for milk as tlie farin<-r re¬ 
ceived for it. Coming from a f.imilv 
of nine children on a hard scrabble 


■ yftfc buying fmm Lawson s stores’ 
several times as much milk as lie had 
previously sold on all 12 cif his home- 
delivery routes. But competitors 
discerned in the gallon jug a threat 
to their own pre-eminence, and set 
about eliminating the upstart. Their 
rcjiresentarives warned independent 
farmers, “Don’t ship any milk to 
Lawson: lie's bound to go broke, 
ami where will tlial leave you.^’’ 
I'or a lime |im was forced to imjxirt 
milk from as far awav as I*'orl Wayne, 
Ind. Several of bis trucks were 
lipjX'il over and the milk dumped. 

I lis stores were repeatedly sieiicb- 
b< imbed. 

*1 Ii' drivers' union struck. Ibit a 
m.ijoriiy of Lawson's workers re¬ 
mained loyal, am! the strike failed. 
In retaliation the union admonished 
housewives to slop taking milk Irom 
Lawson because ol liis “antilalxir” 
poliev. Since most ol Lawson's busi¬ 
ness was in working-class districts, 
this attack pro\cd ellective. IIow- 
ever, as fast as one home-deliverv 


farm in North C'^irolina. )im w.is 
keenly aware of the important pin 
that milk plays in the diet ol grow¬ 
ing voiingsters and aware, tiKi, 
that many parents have to make 
every fx*nny count. 

Law.son got an idea: he might he 
able to save .\kronites cjuile a bit 
by selling them milk in gallon jugs 
at stores, in.stcad of delivering it to 
dieir homes in c]uart Ixiltles. The 
jugs wouldn’t cost him a cent, since 
be would charge a deposit covering 
^eir replacement value. 
t.., By the end of 1939 customers 


route W.IS ruined. Jim oix’iietl aii- 
filher retail store. By llie end of 
I9.)() he had if> stores and hail ahaii- 
doned hoiiu-ileliverv. 

Some oJ his enernie.s now resorted 
to slander. Leaflets were slnfieil in 
Akron mailboxes claiming that a 
Cleveland testing laboratory bad 
found samples of l.iiwson's milk to 
contain a high bacterial count and 
that it was therefore “impure." But 
the Akron Health Department re¬ 
peatedly certified lyaw.son's milk to 
lx: good. 

During the war his opponents 
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' tried to persuade ^'War Produc- 
' tion Board to outlaw the manu¬ 
facture of gallon jugs as a conser¬ 
vation measure. Jim reacted with 
characteristic vigor. Buying a page 
ad in the Akron Beacon-Journal^ he 
asked his customers to write the 
WPB, saying what they thought of 
’ the pro}X)sal. The result was such a 
deluge of protests that the sugges¬ 
tion was dropped. 

In 1946 the milk drivers* union 
.recruited other union drivers and 
' threw picket lines around the 
;son plant and stores. Akron is a 
..strongly unionized town, but even 
union members re;K*atedly crosseil 
the picket lines to buy l-,awson 
milk and the demonstration petered 
out. 

Last autumn a fresh challenge was 
raised to Ltiwson’s method of doing 

business. Officials of the farmers’ co- 

•% 

operative petitioned the IX*pari- 
ment of Agriculture for a federal 
milk-marketing order for the Akron 
area. Such an order would erect a 
trade btirricr around the city and 
surrounding territory, and exact a 
stiff fine from anyone who attempted 
to bring in milk from outside that 
area. A second effort would be to 
authorize a complex system of pric¬ 
ing the firmcr’s milk according to 
the use the dealer makes of it. 'I’his 
^ system .subsidizes the manufacture 
■;of butter and chee.se at the cxjicn.se 
' of the milk-drinking public. A final 
; effect would lie to .saddle farmers — 
Ignd eventually the public — w'ith 
expen.se of maintaining a small 
giBmy of government-hired audi¬ 


tors, statisticians and inspectors to 
enforce the rules. 

Once again Law.son took the issue 
directly to the jieople. In a series of 
signed newsjiajier ads he told them 
what was up. More than 2400 angry 
hou.scwivcs penned protests to the 
I>f>jirtment of Agriculture and even 
to the White House. The city coun¬ 
cil pas.sed a resolution opptising fed¬ 
eral intervention: so did the l<Kal 
Ixiards of trade and the restaurant 
association. 

The decision, howcx'cr, rested 
with the farmers. At the jictlls on 
SejitemlKT i 1950, co-oji officials 
cast the votes of their 9^5 members 
cn bloc in favor of the milk-market¬ 
ing order. 'I’he law permitted them 
to tlo this notwithstanding the fact 
that many of the members were 
known to be violently opjxised. But 
l^wson had taken the trouble to 
cxjilain the i.s.sue to the farmers, loo. 
As a result, more than 700 indc|icn<l- 
ent producers {ler.sonally voted 
against government control. Since 
a iwo-tbirds majority was required 
to put the jilan into effect, the jiro- 
jxisal was tlefealetl. 

Jim says that the net result of 
these attacks has been to jiublicizc 
the gallon jug and attract nwire 
bu.sine.ss. In 1944 his company, 
which had outgrown its original 
plant, Ixiughl another one in subur¬ 
ban Cuyahoga b'alls and sjient a 
quarter of a million dollars installing 
the latest scientific milk-handling 
equipment. Although this plant has 
ten times the cajxicity of the- old 
one, it is already burstine 




Anondi <lr»««r Clawland, ptonMr In th« 
Summnr Thaolre movnnmnt and son of 
thn Iota Prandnnt, is one of thn mom 
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After Shove Club 




IN ONE OF THE WORLD’S 
FOREMOST CLUBS 




As man's youth has gotten longer, by dec¬ 
ades, more and more men are taking a 
YOUNG man s care of their appearance To 
name a few Francis Grover Cleveland, 
Norman Rockwell, Burgess Meredith, Mof. 
George Fielding Eliot, Lucius Beebe. 

It's no coincidence that these gentlemen 
use Aqua Velva This circulation rouser, 
doused on regularly every day, brightens 
and braces your skin, gives that young, 
healthy skin-freshness which everyone en|oys 
looking at Try Aqua Velva tomorrow* 
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stseams. Two fifths of all the milk 
i.^that Akron drinks now is supplied 
! by Lawson. 

7 Lawson's rivals snecringly call him 
f a “price cutter” — as if there were 
J.something unspeakably bad alxnit 
supplying the public with an essen- 
r tial food_ai a reasonable price. They 
I do not mention the fact that he has 
f.becn able to maintain his phenome¬ 
nally low prices even though paying 
his suppliers the top market price 
— at times as much as cents a 
hundredweight more than other 
■■ Akron dealers paid. He pa\'s the 
same flat price for all the milk a 
. farmer can ship, whether he is able 
, to sell it all as fluki or wliether he 
has a surplus which he has to con¬ 
vert into ice cream. |X)wdercd milk 
. and cheese. Several hundred pro¬ 
ducers have recently deserted the 
■ co-op and now ship to the Liwscxi 

• Milk O). exclusively. 

l^wson employes arc paid pre- 

• vailing wages or better. In addition 
they enjoy free hospital and medical 
insurance, a nonconiributory jhmi- 
sion system, and informal profit- 

^ sharing. 

At 63 Jim Lawson could be 
tempted to sit back and let the 
: jnoncy roll in.- By adding just a 
penny or two a quart to his present 
prices he could double or even quad¬ 
ruple his profits. But he has never 
^ forgotten how much a ixmny meant 


to him in his early days. “Other 
folks have always figured how much 
they could charge for milk,” he ob¬ 
serves mildly, ‘i’vc decided to keep 
on figuring how cheap I can sell it.” 

One result of Lawson’s policy has 
been to enlarge the market for dairy 
farmers in the Akrf»n area and give 
them a better price per quart. An¬ 
other has been to force rival dealers 
to get along on a smaller mark-up. 
Although their home-delivered milk 
costs six cents more a <]uart than 
milk in jugs at Lawson’s stores, it 
nevertheless costs three cents less 
than the nation.il average. The ef¬ 
fect of Liwson’s com[X.‘tition has 
been tr) save Akron families not less 
than S^^.ooo.ooo on their yearly 
milk bill. 

rhe formula Jim Liw.son has 
worked out in Akron can be applied 
.successfully elsewhere. I le and his 
associates have ofl'ered to put the 
fruits of their experience at the dis- 
|io.sal of any businessman sincerely 
interested in embarking tin a similar 
project. 

“Sooner or later,” says Jim con¬ 
fidently, “men of capital, courage 
and gcxxl will in every city of the 
country will take hold of this plan. 
When that happens, wc’ll witness a 
real revolution in the dairy indus¬ 
try; an<l millirms of kids who now 
are undernourished will get the milk 
ihev need for health.” 
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FOR BETTER HEALTHIER, HAPPIER LIVINO- 
FIRST ENJOY IHfS CAMimSE HEATINO COMFORT 


This modern sucomedc home 
hcadog will bring jroa comfort- 
easy, carefree, constant warmth. 
Even more, you’ll appreciate the 
comfoiit of nundr—and of parse— 
that comes with Timken Silent 
Automatic Oil Heat. You'll have 
no huther headng worries with 
this dependable, quality-bnilt 
equipment. 

It is thrifty beyond compare* 
Now is the dm to call your 
n e a r e st Tbhfccn Silent Ausomadc 
Aqrtiorl'Mid flaater. Ite ia limed 
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LongWt Lowerf Big“Car Look • • • 
new btyhng — entirely new grille, 
hghts, fender mouldings, rear-end 


More Powerful Jumbo-Drum 
.mm Largest bi akeb in (hevrolet 
^ brake sboeb sell-energising for 
Btopinng power! 

Stffg/tySighl imtrumeiU Panel.** 
e«9naMoWllwe effident *^« • 




it ten Lnielier Bodies By Fishmr 
New mnu s|tikingl> beautiful linen, 
contours and colois, e\tta-siurdy Fisher Uni* 
steel ( onstrui tion 




Modern-Mode Inieriorn . . . Up¬ 
holstery and appoinlments of outstandmg 
quality. More attradivt steering wheel with 
full-cirele horn ring on de luxe models. 


NEWi 


Improved Cmtre^oint 
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i\-' motor car — can be youra now, in 
fe^hcvrolet with POWERGLIDE* 1 
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Now you calf driW'ail day, touching nothing hut steering wheel, brake iBm 
accelerator! There is no clutch pedal in a POWFIRGLIDE Chevrolet! 
with POWERGLIDE comes the most powerful engine in Chevrolet histcil^ 
- 105 h.p.! % 

Whether you choose POWERGLIDE or conventional transmission, y6^»p 
1951 Chevrolet is, this year more than ever, CantMs largest and /ine^l 
lotJO-privc car. Read ahoiil its features, then see your Chevrolet dealer. 

I 

•CornMnaiitm o/ PowerglUe automaiir iriinimimsioii ainl lOS h.p. engine oplimml an De Luxe models at extra epA -■ 












Wjukt the free nadons of Europe aand 

in the struggle against World Communism 

Who Is with Uncle Sam? 


By Edgar Ansel Movvrer 


} Korea has provided a grim lesson: 
(-Although 40 -odd countries theo- 
|jre^ically contributed to the defense 
Korea, the LTnitctl States was left 
^ Co carry most of the load. One I ^itin- 
' American delegate to the U. N. said 
^ to me some time ago: “Isn’t it won- 
derful what wc are doing in Korea ?” 

couldn't resist asking him: “W'hat 
txio you mean we?"' — for his coun- 
Kry had not contributed one man 
y<jr one peso. 

The United States will need all- 
'.out cooperation from the rest of the 
free world to win any war — hot or 
I'Cold. The country is big and strong, 
(bat it has only six and one half per- 
i'Cent of the human race occupying 

Edgar Anski. Mowri-,r, l*iiliizc*r I*n/f 
winner for his dispatches to the ('hica^ro 
.Daily NewSt is one of the best-informed 
Torcign cnrrespxjndents. He now writes a 
.^ideh }• syndicated newspaper column. I)ur 
n'im World War 11 he was ileputy director 
""oAhe U. S- Office of War Information. In 
Jbtis 1932 best-seller, Germany Puts the Cloche 
he was among the first to expose the 
of the Hitler regime. His latest book 
^Challenge ami Decision. 


a bare seven percent of the earth’s 
surface. Even with a mono|K)ly of 
siipcrliomhs - and apparently such 
a monopoly no longer exists- 
.\mcrica might be unable, alone, 
to win a war against the Soo million 
petiple now at the dispositl of the 
Kremlin. 

But will the non-C!bminunisi two 
thirds of mankind stand with Uncle 
Sam.^ Or will they succumb one by 
one to violence? In the absence of 
dynamic .\merican leailership will 
they simply slump into the enemy 
camp? II this happens, sooner or 
later So\iet Russia will suildenlv 
jolt Washington with an ultimatum: 
“Knuckle down to us - or light!” 

Many .\mericans insist that they 
can be sure ol nolwxly but them¬ 
selves; that the ten Euro|X‘aii 
members of the North .\tlantic Pact 
(including CJreat Britain) would 
fold if the Red .Army started to roll. 
Yet what I found in eight Eairopean 
countries recently has made tnc much 
more optimistic. Intervention in 
Korea made friends and influenced 
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|]potential allies. It showed them the 
IhU. S. meant business. 

• England: After talking with Brit- 
iish leaders of all shades of political 
l^pinion, I felt that cxc(‘pt for a 
|:siliall “imperial” fraction of the Q)n- 
^servatives and some Labor exircni- 
l-Kts the British nation stands stpiarcly 
f beside the t.’nited States. I lerbcrl 
1‘Morrison. Leader of the House of 
^Commons. a.ssured me the British 
;;cabinct is out to stop aggression 
i^nd preserve the L’nited Nations. 
^The leatler of the left-wingers, 
r^neurin Bevan, Minister of Health. 

E A 

|:$atd he ditl not opjiose the defense 
Vof Korea, but he was vitriolic in his 
fjcxjndemnation of tlic I'. S. decision 
itto defend P'ornutsa against the 
|^Chine.se 0 >mmunists. 

The Netherlands: The Dutch are 
^iCompleting a longand dilUcult come- 
^3)ack. Giving up Indonesia, althruigh 
crushing economic loss, made [>ossi- 
^ea huge saving, for too,ooo [hitch 
v^ldiers could be brought home and a 
fjTuinoiJs colonial war ended. But al- 
>inost at once the Dutch w'crc asked 
.To make a new, vaster militarv effort 
.in Europe. Prime .Minister Willem 
Drees, a 64 'year-old humanitarian 
/.sociali.^t, spent two hours explaining 
‘■to me why his country could not 
^'Jnaintain a large land army so soon 
aifter the failure in Indonesia. More- 


left the Hague with a conviction 
that the Dutch would carry out 
w’hatever is expected of them. 

Belgium: In urging the defense of 
^^k•st k'.urope the Belgians have been 
|>acemakcrs. 'fheir willingness to main¬ 
tain substantial ground forces has 
brought the Dutch around. The 
leaders of the three major political 
parties ■ Paul van Zeeland (Social 
Christian). Puul-Hcnri Spaak (So¬ 
cialist) ainl Roger Motz (Liberal) — 
all insisieil they are eager^to con¬ 
tribute to West lujro|K’s defense. 

GVr/j 7 ^//;v.‘ It is a nest cif cf)ntra»lic- 
tions. :\ great many West (icrmans 
are undemocratic and almost wholly 
unrepentant of pa.si misdeeds. They 
want to remain unarmed and “neu¬ 
tral” in what they hojX’ will be a 
strictly Russo-.\mcrican conflict - - 
at least until they can be sure of 
fighting on the winning side. West 
Cierman leaders believe rearmament 
is the key that will get them out of 
(icrmany’s jx)siwar iloghouse, so 

thev favor anv reasonable rearina- 
« * 

ment plan. 

l‘'ast CkTmans, on the other hand, 
are almost all violently anti-Russian 
and anti-C'ommunisi. (I’roving again 
that as the olwerver approaches the 
Kremlin his enthusiasm for Cxmii- 
mimist Russia c<k)Is off.) 'fruly demo¬ 
cratic and most anti-Russian of all 


pwer, the Dutch are reluctant to 
down their honored and glorious 
^javy in favor of a land army. \ sca¬ 
rring people, whose admirals had 
iTice swept the Seven Seas clear of 
®M.sh ships, they hesitate to sacri- 


are the West Berliners. If we could 
bring the 17 million East Cicrmans 
to the West and gradually feed the 
47 million West Germans through 
v%viei-occupied territory, Germany 
wo uld b p:omea 
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f tnfeasurcs'tlib WtfsitiGc will’ re- 

'.main a problem. Part of German 
Big Business has been coc]uctting 
with and subsidizing Communism 
and illegally shipping West-made 
steel to friends behind the Iron Cur¬ 
tain. Members of the cx-olliccrs’ 
“Brotherhood” can be [omul in 
s every German camp — pro-W'csi. 
vpro-Russian and “neutral.” 

France: 'Ihe J'reiicli arc well on 

the wav to ecow)mic rccovcrv. 'riicre 
# • 

is nothing here l.hal greater produc¬ 
tion cannot cure. \’cl because the 
division of the total income is difTer- 
ent from prewar, those who get Ic-ss 
'.are shrill in ihcir complaints. No 
people in Kurope has sulfered greater 
'psychological shtKk than the b'rench. 
The fall from a positi(jn of world 
leadership to one of relative impo- 
' tence was stunning. 'I’oday apathy 
,'has given place to irritation. It is a 
'.sure sign of improvement when a 
‘ patient begins to bawl out the nurse. 
‘ The leaders of the coalition gov 
.'ernment could not be more firmly 
on the side of the West. But what 
they want is freedom to follow their 
own timetable without outside pres¬ 
sure. The present cabinet, however, 
repre.sents only a minority of I'rench 
voters. Sandwiched in between a 
thick slice of Communists festimated 
at 15 to 25 jx.Tceni of the jK»pula- 
tion) and a thicker slice of Gaullists 
(from 20 to ^5 jTcrccnt), it apprcKtches 
the national election of 1951 with 
some trepidation. 

^ What the 0 >mmunists want is 
Full subservience to Moscow 
S^^bossible. Failing that, a “neutrd” 


Franec. The GauHist viewpoint 
was forcibly expressed to me by 
Charles dc Gaulle him.sc'lf. He is 
waiting to be “drafted” as leader of 
the French. He is certain that he 
alone can save 1 'ranee. West Furopc, 
the U. S. A. and the world. In his 
judgment, I'rance should long since 
have reorganized a jxiwerful army 
— and paid the bill. In January 
194^, at (^isablanca, IX* Ciaulle, 
alone and unaided, defied the com¬ 
bined prest ige ami I'lolilical jTower of 
F.D.R. anti Winston Churchill: the 
two wartime leaders lailcd tfitally to 
bend the slifl-necked I'rench gen¬ 
eral to their will, ^'et the democra¬ 
cies sometlay may be happy to have 
such an unbowetl character on our 
side. Un(]uestionably he is the 
I'renchman whom the Onnimmisis 
most (ear. 

Switzerland: I'he Swiss are again 
mining iheir strategic roads, prepar¬ 
ing to defend themselves against in¬ 
vasion. In 1949 they dug the holes 
and laid the ’F.N.'r. In 1945 they re¬ 
moved it. In the summer of 1950 
they were {Hitting it bick. 

Italy: The Italians have overcome 
the Oimmunisi threat. 'I'hcy have a 
new and reasonably |X)|)ular {lolicc 
force, the (irsi in the country’s hi.s- 
tory. Many young people and ex- 
olficers seem eager to redeem the 
jToor military showing that they 
made in World War II. Today they 
are almost totally on the side of the 
West. 0 )imr Carlo Sforza, Foreign 
Minister, is a tried anti-Fascist, one 
of two or three imprcs.sive statesmen 
m contemporary Europe, 




CHERRY CLUSTER PIE 

Pxepure pastry dough. It's so easy when you 
use Switt’ning's sensational *'Make*Your- 
Own" Mix... or follow the recipe on page 36 
of the Swift'ning recipe book, ((^t vour 
VREB copy—>send your name and address 
and one Swift'ning oox top to Martha Logan, 
Dept. CP — Swift Canadian Co. Limited, 
Toronto, Onurio.) 

Divide dough in two. Press into shape on 
lightly floured board. Roll to circle Vft' thick. 
Invert 9' pan on dough; cut to l!4 * bevond 
edge of pan; fold dough in half; lay fold in 
centre of pan; unfold. Trim, leaving 14* 
pastry beyond pan. Fold under. Let rest 5*10 
min. Flute edge. Prick surface with fork. 
Bake 12-15 minutes in 450" oven. 

Roll remaining dough same way. Cut 5 
dierry clusters. Bake on sheet 8 min. Fill pie 
ahell with cherry filling; top with clusters. 

FILLING: Drain two 20 flnid oz. cans an- 
sweetened cherries: reserve liqnid. Combine Ye 
cap sngoTt 3 thsp, cornUardt in saucepan. Siowfy 
stw in liquid until blended. Cook to boilintp 
snrring constant^. Simmer 10 minutes. Stir 
.qften Cool. Stir in cherries. 




HERE never was such pastrf, 
as you’ll have for this cherry pie 
if you use Sw'ift’ning! * Swift’ning* 
outperforms all otiitr shorteningej 
It’s digestible and nutritious, too^ 
Use Swift’nihg, and get tender 
crusts, fluffy cakes every time. NOij 
difference in the way you use 

but what a difference Vi'j 
in your results! 

Swifi Canadian Co. Limited 

*SwtA'wnB ii tte trod* MBM far Sarifl . .. 

Conodian C«. iiaiitad'i n&m inipreved iIimHH 







'no dF r^ltabili^. 

'^^.Creece: Thanks to American mili- 
.bry and economic aid, Communism 
^ Greece has been beaten — I 
jdiink for keeps. George Papan- 
dreou, head of the Democratic So- 
tialist Party, said: “Greece is con¬ 
valescent — still weak but sure of 
recovery.” Constantine Tsaltlaris, 
lex-Prime Minister and head of the 
Populist (Conservative) Party, 
stated: “You can count on us for 
any reasonable effort.” Liberal Party 
leader Sophocles \'enizelos itisistcd 
that not only will the (Jreeks light 
With the West against the Kussians 
but, if necessarv, they will light with 
Turks and Yugoslavs against an at¬ 
tack on Yugoslavia by Soviet sa¬ 
tellites. 

A visit to the Council of Kurope 
in Strasbourg served to confirm the 
Ibllowing convictions acquired in 
j;ight countries: 

1 . Communism in West and South 
Europe is recctling. Short of catas¬ 
trophe, it no longer endangers any 
state there. Enthusiasm for stale 
socialism is also ebbing, though 
more slowly. I’his double decline is 
making easier cooperation with the 
United States. 

2 . 'Lhe noii-Communist jK’oples 
af Europe, for the most part, arc 
not only economically and militarily 
dependent on the United States; 
they arc also psychologically de¬ 
pendent to a startling degree. In 
Britain and France this dej)endcnce 
takes the form of desiring an ever- 
gloscr partnership. In other coun- 

it goes beyond that. 


Ati Ai^fiam'tiaififed'Greek ardll- ^ 
tect in Athens asked me abruptly: 
“Why don’t you Americans give 
Greece a better government?’* I 
countered with the obvious: “Why 
don’t you give CJreece a better gov¬ 
ernment?" He brushed it away. 
“Stop fcHjling. You know nobody 
can ilo it but vou.” 

a* 

Several North Italians, w'hen 
asked just what future their country 
sought, replied: “Italy would like to 
be the 4Qlh state!” Even at Stras¬ 
bourg, when 1 asked what further 
was necessary to enable Europe to 
unite, several delegates answered: 
“'riie presence of the United States 
as a member!” 

3 . The U, S. can count on the full 
support of all non-Commiinist Kurope 
if — and only if — the U. S. is pre 
pared to offer it a full partnership. 

'Phis appalling dependence on the 
Unileil States means that there must 
be cooperation with the rest of the 
free work! to a degree far bevond 
anything ever attempted up to now. 
riicre must be a world-wide peace 
coalition within or without the 
United Nations. Along with this, 
“areas of strength” (the Middle 
East, l^itin America, etc.) must be 
built up and extended until they 
stretch continuously around the 
Communist bloc. All members must 
be pledged to fight for the defense of 
one another, as are the United States. 
Canada and the ten European coun¬ 
tries w'ho together arc members of 
the Atlantic Pact. Heretofore the 
United States has been dealing in¬ 
dividually v^th.c^h area. This 
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we chose ourCarpeifiret 

“I^ok at those drapes!” Jack said, “They look 
fine!” 

“With whar^” I im|iiired: 

“\A'eIl, I don’t know, inaylic prey walls and...” 

“Hold it” I intemiptcil. “Let’s lay the founda- 
tif>n for our room hrst.” 

“You iiiejii the carpet'” 

“ I op of the class, dear. Yes, let’s choose our 
carper first, and everythinp else will fall into 
line.” 

And when we’d looked over carpets, we 
couldn't resisr the ni.>{;niiiccnt 
Harding Biainhle-'I w ist 
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ultimate corttro! in Washington biit' 
resulted in obligating the U. S. to 
assist many countries which accepted 
no equivalent obligations to assist the 
U. S. or each other. 

Korea has shown the fallacy of 
this. Trouble in such a place, as long 
as it remained local in character, 
should have been cared for by a local 
“area of strength” — a coalition 
with mutual obligations of Far East¬ 
ern countries — the Philippines, 
'Ihailand, Australia, New Zealand, 
India, Nationalist China and. if nec¬ 
essary, Japan. U. S. intervention 
should be rcscrvetl for the ultimate 
crisis of direct Soviet attack, or 
major Communist intervention. 

Any “local incident" provoked by 
Oimmunisis would thus be smacked 
on the nose -- and pronto — bv the 
free countries on the sjxit: V'ligf)- 
slavia. 'rurkey. an<l perhaps Iran in 
the Near East; the .\siatics in the 
Middle East anti I'ar I^ast. Creating 
such secondary ilefense against sec¬ 
ondary aggression would save the 
United States from being bletl to 
death all over the globe and give the 
country a chance to build up its own 
growing, but still far from adequate, 
forces. And it would discourage the 
Soviet stooges from starting these 
briLsh fires in other jx'ople’s back 
yards if they knew they would 
surely get their fingers burned. 

The Kremlin’s ultimate goal is 
nothing less than a World Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics. Such a 
union, however repugnant, could 
unquestionably offer that lasting 


peace which superb^b^ 'au^ 
logical warfare make more necessar^ 
than ever. Such a Kremlin pcac 
would be the peace of .Mcatraz or o( 
Sing Sing. But it would be peace. 

If our side is to win the ideological;^ 
struggle for the planet, we musi^t 
have something better — “a great 
something” — a voluntary world { 
union in place of the imposed slave !, 
union planned by the Kremlin. This ; 
is a large order, nothing short of' 
world fetleralion. 

We have the physical means to' 
save ourselves, civilization and hu-" 
man freedom, without war and 
without appeasement. Have we the- 
imagination and the will? I'hc an-’ 
swer to this is the answer to the 
world's future — and to the ques-. 
tion: “Who is with Uncle Sam.^” 

From behind the Iron Curtain, 
comes a grimly humorous story that 
sums it all up: The Q^mmunist gov-. 
ernment of Hungary, wanting to 
test the reliability of its intellectu¬ 
als, asked this t|ucstion: “Where and 
in what {ktuxI of history would you. 
prefer to have lived?’* 

Some obediently answered: 
the Soviet Union at the lime of thc/, 
great Lenin.” .\n historically minded'^ 
fellow preferred France at the lime., 
of the great revolution. Some writ-^'J^ 
ers plum|x‘d for the Athens of Peri-t 
cles or the b'lorence of Lorenzo thc> 
Magnificent. The last man to bi^" 
quizzed swallowed hard before ailn 
sweriiig. “I should,” he said, “prefer;' 
to live now — if it can be arranged.”? 

1 still think it can. 
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V Condensed from 

New Yor]{ Ueraid I'ribune 
John Crosby 

(c^hrC^ ONE will ever know just 
','Scy^i9 how much television 
iielpcd I'homiis E. Dewey win re- 
•;■ election as governor of New ^'ork 
**vState. Bill no one can dispute that 
; Dewey is the first political candidate 
' to understand how to use television 
, .properly. 

Almost since the birth of tele¬ 
vision, |X)liticians hax'c used the 
,medium as if it were radio, 'fhey 
r stood in front of a microphone and 
delivered a s(x*cch as mellinuously 
* jis possible, hoping that make-up 
v. would conceal their double chins. 

Dewey threw the script away. 
He answered questions from the 
.'floor, as it were — the floor being a 
do 7 .en street corners all over the 
state. He spoke extcmpcjraneously; 


’A 


r-'hc moved from spot to spot, picking 


on die of nis dedc (never once 
did he sit behind the desk); he 
scratched his head, put his glasses 
on, took them off, wiped them; he 
intrixluccd his wife w'hen someone 
wanted a look at her. ILssentially, 
though, he answered questions — 
hundreds of them; questions alx)ut 
taxes, housing, veterans’ lK*nefits, 
hospitals and other complex mat¬ 
ters. He answered them in awe¬ 
inspiring detail, sfxiuting iigures and 
facts without hesitation, anil rarely 
making mistakes. 

I’his form of campaigning had a 
twofold effect. It humanizeil Thomas 
E. Dewey as lie hail never been 
humani/ed before. I le will never 
exactly compete with .Arthur CickI- 
frey in charm, hut it certainly gave 
the voters the most intimate glimpse 
of 'loin Dewey tliey’d ever had. 
More important, it eliminateil the 
normal ]xim|x>sities of [xditical rhet¬ 
oric. A man thinking on his feet is 
likely to blurt out the truth rather 
than the well-rouniled, wind-filled 
phrase. 

In any case, the old-fashioneil 
campaign sjxrch, read from a .script, 
is a dcail form of oratory on tele¬ 
vision. The candidate is in the vot¬ 
er’s living riKim anil the voter doesn't 
want oratory, fhe canilidate had 
also Ix’tier sjXHit in short takes, 
l^-'wev’s I H-hour inaralhon the dav 
Ix'fore election and his other i6 
“live” television appearances were 
done in 15-minute .segments or less. 

This was a shrewd move. Before 
radio came in, campaign speeches 
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reduced these orations. It looks as 
if television will reduce them even 
.more. And when a candidate is cut 
down to 15 minutes, he’d better mar¬ 
shal his facts in the most concise form. 

Of course, very few candidates for 

_ 0 

public office in the United States — 
■'Senator Robert A. Taft is one of 
the few others T can think of - 
could dare undertake this form of 
campaigning. ITewey knows more 
• about state government than any 
man since Alfred E. Smith. In es¬ 
sence, he was conducting the same 
kind of campaign - “Let’s look at 
‘the record.” 




has invented a type of campaigning 
which other candidates will be 
forced to follow. If they do, it will 
be at their peril - television throws 
a merciless light on phoniness. I'hc 
candidate had Ix'tter know what 
he's talking alxmt and had better 
not try to evade a (]ucstion. T’he 
candidate. I'm convinced, ct>uld be 
ugly as a heilgehog; it is not his Uxiks 
that television puts under scrutiny 
— it is his ability. 


T’elevision jXTsonalities are likely 
to be the |K>liti(:ians of the future. 
'I’he change on the whole is the 
l)est. 


Cartmm Quips 

Little bov. who has just let in young man, calls to sister: “I'hc 

licre!” — WiUi.iiUN in Uouu- Jtmrnal 

CoMi'LAiNT-depariment clerk to carping woman shopper: “M.ulam, 

it mav interest voii to know that if) ol our clerks have turneil in 
* * ' 

complaints alxnit you!" —ii.-mv »«»iiiii->ii m 

T'e.achf.r, commenting on little Ixiy’s piKin: “.Since vour poem 
is about flowers, Russell. I think the word \meli' would be more 
appropriate. You can still have it rhyme by substiniimg ‘bluelH.ir 
for ‘mountain pink.’” — ouis in r u/w* 

Frowzy woman handing coffee to flour husband hidden Ix'hind 
his newspajKT: "Ol course I know yf>u don’t use sug.ir. I just wanted 
to hear your voice.” — Hank Kric-ii .1111 ill 'l‘hf Siituriltiv J‘o\t 

Small, fry to gushing matron: “You’re getting big yourself!” 

•>- M.iriiii l.iiiflri- iii I’urruls’ Aluguaiiu 

Youno man to beautiful blonde on p;irk Ix-ncli: “Reinemlx-r me? 
I passed by here a minute ago, going the other wav.” 

— .\l Rikm III Tlie Sittiirdtiy livening JPatt 



^ A comlmmtum from the book by BBTTY MARTIN 

\\^.F.N slic was i<). ^a..lv reared Betty Martin tvas apirallcd W 
I! that she liad lepreKv. With magnilicent courage, she fought a^nsl 
both despair and the iMrlrarous, unre-isonuig pre|udice tliat engulfed h^er. 
“An exciting, susiK-nse-rilled account of hum^i hofKs, temporary defeat, 
heartbreak and final iriuinph,’ says liic New Yor ' lines. 
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MIRACLE AT CARVILLE 


HE mosl beautiful Christmas was 

I when I was 19 and the world was 
mine — the world being New 
Orleans with all its gaiety and the 
fun of being in love for the first 
time. Robert, my fiaiic(.% was a 
young medical student, and he 
shared our big family party which 
was unusuallv festive because of our 
newly announced engagement. After 
dinner we sang the oM Christmas 
chansons we had always sung. 'I'hen 
the men drifted apart to talk busi¬ 
ness and play poker, while the chil¬ 
dren went outside to shoot fireworks. 
And Robert and I di.scussed our own 
plans for the nearing Mardi Ciras. 

Only one slight shadow marred 
the day — when Uncle Pierre, who 
was a doctor, came and left hastily, 
w'ith a muttered a|X)logy to M;inia 
and a .sf)ccial ki.ss for me. loiter that 
evening he telephoned and asketl 
Daddy to come to him. 1 )juldy left 
over our chorused protests. When he 
came back it was very late, and 
Mother told me, long after, that 
when he entered their rcxwn all he 
could do was hold her close and 
weep. She said he wept for two days 
and night.s. 

Still 1 connected none of this with 
a brief visit I had made to a doctor’s 
office the "week before. For .several 

75 ^ 


months 1 had been puz/led by pale 
ro.se spots on the .soft flesh of my 
thighs. 1 had always Ix-en fastidious, 
and spots of any .sort were unknown 
to me. So I con.sulted Dr. Ferae, a 
skin specialist, who .sent me to a 
pathologist. 1 sh*nvcd him my pink 
sjxitsand he made .smears from them. 
I'hen, to my surpri.se, he made a 
.shallowciil in the lobe of mv right ear. 

“Has this been itching lately.'" he 
asketl. 

I recalletl that it had, and that 
sometimes I had altsent-mindedly 
•scraichetl the ear till it bled. 

.As he scra|K*d in.side the cut, he 
.saitl tactfully. “Kither you are a 
very gotxl patient or else Pm not 
hurling you." I a.vsured him he 
wa.sn’t hurting me a bit ■ an an- 
.swer which, even before he examined 
the bacilli uiuler his glass, confirmed 
everything he had su.s|H*cted. Hut 
the doctor’s manner did not change. 
He shook hands at parting and re- 
markctl ca.sually that he would .stmd 
his report to Dr. h'erae. 

I did nor learn till Irmg afterward 
how harsh Dr. b'erae’s edict had 
been when he told the new’s to 
I’ncle Pierre. “Cel her out of New 
Orleans before she infects the whole 
city,” were his orders. 

Finally it was RoIkti w'ho volun- 
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. me. '^iTme to a 

paternity dance at the Orleans 


^Oub, and I remember that my lace 
^dancing frock was very short, as we 
^Wore them then, and that Robert 
^Wought pink camellias and said 1 
*^Jook^ lovely. Certainly I had never 
i'iooked healthier. After the dance, 
^•instead of driving to the French 
;;Markct for cafe an lait ;ind dough- 
I’iigts, as was our custom, we drove 
|kraight home. 

■ The hou.se was quiet. Mama and 
!^%)addy hatl gone to bed. In the 
^TjlJimly lit salon Robert put his arms 
f^jiround me. I knew .something was 
t'iipoming. He spoke very calmly but 
;;'^s voice bclie<l the expression of his 
'ffice as he said, “Betty, you have 
Heprasy.” 

X He had to hold me. But I did not 
Ventirely faint away. Was the word 
’:rcal.? '‘"‘leprosy!" It spreatl like a 
.’{^tain in mv mind. Oh no, not in this 
?fday and place! Leprosy might exist 
^in India, perhaps, or China, but not 
'|jicrc, and .surely not in me! 

Robert was watching me fear¬ 
fully, and when he s:iw me breathe 
'.again he sfx>kc hastily, and his voice 
.was no longer professional. “Betty 
.darling, you'll have to go awaw 
Just for a little while, until you’re 
;.wcll again.” He held me tightly. 
iJ^ril be waiting.” 

After Robert left I tiptoed 
.through the darkened house to my 
^Wn r(x>rn and cre[)t into Ix-d. As 
l^iock gave way to reali/iition, every 
:rvc and muscle in my body leaped 
d twitcheil; there was no rca.son in 
, I was just a shivering bundle of 





What did anyone know.? T thought 
back to the .Bible — and before my 
eyes, staring into the dark, appeared 
afflicted creatures shrouded in rags, 
walking down endle.ss roiids, ringing 
little l>ells to warn all within hearing 
with the erv: "'Unc/ean!" 1 wjis not 
unclean! I who lovetl tosf)ak in long, 
hot baths, who s{)ent hours each 
week fussing with nails and hair. 
“Little priss,” the family had al¬ 
ways called me. 

Sleep did not come, and all that 
night I wept and trembled, asking 
myself the age-old questions: How 
has this happened, ami why, to me? 
W’hat, in my 19 happy years, had 
betrayed me 10 this horror of the 
Dark .\gcs? Nowhere along the 
nxid, hunt as I might, could I find 
any indication of a shadowy place 
where this evil thing, reaching out, 
had touched me. 


I.wi AUY 15, 1928 .it wa.s 

a brisk .sunshinv day Robert. 
Mama ami 1 set out for C^u \illc. the 
national hospit.il below Baton 
Rouge, where 1 \\as being sent foi 
treatment and isolation. 1 had never 
even heard of C^ir\ ille, ami I he verv 
name iilled me with panic, but I was 
frantic to get away from all tho.se I 
lovcil, lest J endanger them. 

Our departure was furtive. Be- 
.sides Robert and my family, only 
one friend, pletlged to si-crccy, knew 
about our “disgrace.” Our other 
friends were told that I was threat- 
cned with TB and was going away a 
short while for my health. I Irft my , 
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aunt’s address in another sta!te' as the 
place where I would be staying, and 
arranged with her to relay my mail. 

So began an elaborate network of 
duplicity under which I was to 
cower for many years. 

It was a long drive to Carvillc, and 
the touch of Robert's arm as the car 
jogged over the rutted gravel was 
comforting heyoml wortls. 1 lia<l 
lovetl this twisting ri\ er nKtd and its 
occasional glim[>scs of desertetl but 
still majestic plantation mansions, 
relics ol the <lelta's iabulous past. 
FcKlay my eves saw nothing. The 
river n)ad was a ilread journey and, 
weak with a sense’ of impending 
d(X)rn. 1 stared aheatl as each revt)Iu- 
tion of the wheels t(K)k me nearer 
the place of isolation. 

Tighty miles or so up the river, as 
we rouiuled a graceful curve, the 
S. .Marine llospitai (National 
Leprosarium) came inl<i \iew — 
parklike grounds covered with splen¬ 
did century-ohl live oaks, where a 
proud ante-bellum mansion thrust 
its graceful balcony high into the 
trees. Around it, linked by Ixwrd- 
walks, sprawled wcxxlen collages 
and two chajX’ls. all hemmed in by a 
liigh fence made higher by strings of 
barbed wire. This was Oirsille, a 
little wt)rld in itself in a kx)p of the 
Mis.sis.sippi, 

\Vc were greeted at the adminis¬ 
tration building by Sister Qilherine, 
the Sister Servant (Sujx-rior). who 
drew me to her anti ki.ssed me ten¬ 
derly. She then .suggested that we go 
with her to the cha|x;l where 1 lieartl 
her pray .that 1 w'ould be cured. 


Our^ silent prayers jffiillow'exf 

Wc left my suitca.ses in the plait^^ 
little room in the cottage to which 
was assigned and 1 said gootl-byc 
Mama and Robert there. I would bc'’*' 
gocxl, 1 would <lo everything asked j 
of me, get well, come home. “Only ' 
a little while,” we said. 

] w'eiil to the Ixxirtlwalk and 
.sttxxi alone watching them drive ' 
awav, then turned back wel-cved to 
the cottage. Kach collage held 12 
patients, and I .saw that the little 
group of women who had been on 
the }X)rch hatl been joined by 
others. I l(K)ked at the housemates 
with whom I must share life in Car- 
ville, and for the first time 1 glimpsed 
disligurement. slight to he sure, hut 
enough to send me running down 
the hall to my nxmi. 

One w{)man hillowctl and stood . 
inside my door. 1 could not look at 
her, still I saw her p.Iainly. Her • 
vision and \oice were aHcctcd by 
disease and her wf>rds rasjx'd, “I 
Icxiked just like you w'hen I came 
here, and kxik at me now!” 

That night, in the grip of night- . 
mare, 1 saw her ilisioried face before 
me and her voice was in my ears,.. 
“lxx)k at me! l.cK)k at me now!'’ 
had not slept a single night .since the ; 
diagnosis had been matlc known to I 
me. A siidtlen rush of sleep followed 
ciMuplele emotional exhaustion. I. 
irulv think 1 could have borne no-*, 
nuirc. 

<55? woKF, alxiut (i-.o the next 
morning steeled with determination. 

1 would gel well. 1 would have ip,.' 



BSpBwTaji' ;.Vr.-. 

cordons' 
only a short time. Six months at 
|ihc most, someone had said. 1 would 
I'bow to any routine, take every 
i^eatment, above ail I would pray, 
jf;* I gathered up my toilet articles 
^fiind started down the hall to the 
^^throom. In the clear light of day 
s'chc cottage looked dirty and un- 
i^nitary. An orderly was supposed to 
^«<dean it, I learned, hut she was a 
ll^tient in an advanced stage of the 
^i^isease and neglected her work. 1 
piVondered if 1 could endure living 
f^iere. 

1 '. At seven the breakfast bell rang, 
'^nd w'e made our way to the large 
l^uilding that housed the cafeteria. 
?Here, for the first time, I saw large 
^groups of patients. There were 
f.liiutilatcd faces, deformecl ears, in' 
ycipient blindness and the foreshort- 
f'ened fingers or clawlike curve to the 
l^nds that are typical of the disease. 
I^ut the worst cases, blind or bed- 
f^'dden, were served in their rooms. 
;j,wd 1 felt relief that all was not so 
^^d as I had dreamed. Still 1 had the 
^Uncomfortable feeling that all eyes 
=,.^erc upon me, and I knew I could 
|not bear to eat there. I got my fexx! 
^"|tnd carried it off to the privacy of 
-Imy room. 

^ An hour later I was called to the 
Alfecord room to have my history 
i'taken. Sister Laura, the record 
I'Cjerk, won my heart at sight. She 
|)was very young, with deep-blue 
es through which one could 
^mpse a beautiful soul. When she 
;ed my name, I stammered the 
miliar “Betty Parker,” the 


name niy' femily had decide I' 
should live under in Carville. She 
did not look disapproving, and 
seemed to understand. 1 gave as my 
address that of a doctor in New Or¬ 
leans, who had given me permission 
to do so, so as not to connect my 
family in any way with my tragic 
circumstances. No one must know, 
had been my dominant thought 
from the beginning. 

So the facts I set on record were 
untrue, as are those of most Carville 
patients. 

My next apiwintmenl was with 
the executive officer, lie was Dr. 
Frederick .Xndrew {(ihansen. later to 
prove one of the best anti dearest 
friends I’ve ever had. At the time I 
knew only that Dr. “jo" showed a 
personal interest in my welfare that 
gave me complete trust in him. I le 
sitw that 1 was lerrilietl. “Now there 
isn't much tt) worry about,” he saiti 
kindly. After a careliil examination, 
he prescrihctl biweekly injections 
of chaulmoogra oil, which was ail 
science had to offer then by way 
of cure, and a few drops of the oil 
in capsules to be taken with each 
meal. 

When the dinner IxjII rang at ii, 

1 fell into conversation with several 
other women waiting in line at the 
cafeteria. One remarketl, “We can’t 
help thinking it’s rather txld to 
carry your ftxxl to your nxim." 1 
didn’t kmnv what to sav, so to.sscd 
off an airy, “Well, my doctor says I 
won’t be here long — not over six 
months.” 

Their glances slid tpMtfeefeai 
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able and ready to live up to its traditions — and to win the high 
rewards which its service offers. 
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^flKiarked one. 

“How long have you been here?” 
1 asked, but before she answered T 
knew as if by telepathy, 20 years — 
longer than my lifetime! Ibis gray- 
haired woman with a face slightly 
marked, as if by acne, had come to 
. Carville before T was born! 

Bui none of this could happen To 
.me, 1 reasoneil later in my rcKim. 
'Because 1 was asking (kkI's help. 1 
would follow the treatment pre- 
, scribed and obev eNcr\‘ order con- 
' scicntiously. 1 woultl gel more rest 
-than ever in my life befoie, pay at- 
■ tention to diet, try to learn all 1 
• :Ct)uId alxiut the Inxly that had 
Ijctrayed me. I sat down and wrote 
Robert, pouring out all my misery' in 
this, my first letter. My heart was 
not in Car\'illc, only my bcxly. 

FIRST month in Oirvillc was 
trying, and adjusrmcni diniciili. I 
followed every instruction religi¬ 
ously. I read up on leprosy*, or 
Hansen’s disease, which is the more 
modern and scientific name for the 
affliction. 1 was surprised to learn 
how difflcult it is to transmit. In 
more than 145 rcconlcd attempts no 
.scientist has been able to infect him¬ 
self or any other volunteer by in¬ 
oculation of the germ. No nurse or 
doctor, in all Girville's history, has 
•f'vcr caught the di.scase. Children 
arc more susceptible to it than 
adults, and authorities believe that 
it is usually acc]uired in childhood 
; through prolonged and intimate con- 
with someone who has it. 


Clients am considerra 
when they have 12 consecutive 
negative tests, one test each month. 
“You arc in luck,” Dr. Jo told me. 
“Your case is sucli an earlyonc you 
may start running negative soon. 
Instead of waiting the usual year 
before starting the first laboratory 
tests, you can begin testing after 
only six months of treatments.” 

Dr. Jo was beaming, certain he 
was telling me some wojidcrful news, 
l^rom his point of view be was. But 
even if everything went as mar- 
\ eIoiisly as pjssiblc 1 was still stuck 
in Oir\ ille for at least a vear and a 
half! That is it long lime when one is 
engageil and kj. 

1 was encouraged to learn that one 
of the patients 1 had met, a Mrs. 
Blake, was being discharged as 
curetl. She was a refined and intel¬ 
ligent woman and bad been teaching 
the lew child patients in Girville. 
Sister Martha, wIkj was in charge of 
the patient jobs, astonished me hy* 
asking whether 1 would like to lake 
over this work. After some hesita¬ 
tion 1 accepted the job. And sud¬ 
denly I was a sclioolma'am, and be¬ 
ing paid $25 a month for teaching 
two hours each morning. 

The days became routine. I read 
Robert’s letters over and over, and 
now l(X)k pride in keeping my own 
letters home cheerful. Aside from 
teaching, which 1 found interc.sling, 
] spent my days in resting, reading 
and visiting the only* close friend I 
had made among the patients — an 
older woman from New Orleans 
who had once been in sdbqot 
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'.iiiiy A^tjKT. (liinr mends ui New 
. Orleans believed she was now tour- 
’. ing Europe.) Unlike most of the pa- 
‘ tients, I did not watch the out-of- 
date Grade-B movies that were 


came ^ repulsive T could hardly 
force it down. I longed night and 
day to return to the life and family I 
loved, and I wept a great deal in 


secret. 


shown three times a week in the dirty At Cliristma.s I was given a week’s 
cockroach-infested recreation hall, leave. 1 was one of the first Orville 


Nor did I attend the dances occa- 
' sionally held there, although as 1 
, walked past the building ilic music 
sounded so inviting my feet fairly 
ached to be dancing. But whom did 
-I know in Carviile to dance with.? 

I had learned bv this time that the 


patients to be given that privilege. 
Previously leave was granted only in 
an emergency, such as illness or 
death in the family, and the patient 
had to be accompanied by a hos¬ 
pital guard whose expen.scs he |>aid. 

Robert came for me, as I was for- 


high wire fences that held out the 
world also held in much intrigue and 
■ romance. Longing did not die in 
. Carville. Sometimes cc/uples slipped 
past me in the warming nights, and 
my lips set with disapproval at the 
• lack of chaperons and propriety. 
I Later 1 would understand more. 


bidden to travel by public carrier, 
lie had jiLsi graduated from medical 
schcxil and was not afraitl of what I 
had. W’e chattered like magpies and 
sjing all the wav down the river road 
to New Orleans. The long riilc was 
pure heaven to us both, I like to 
think, kxiking back. 


condemn less. 

^©FME dragged on in this unreal 
world. When spring came, the great 
trees blazed with new growth and 
the air was fragrant with jasmine 
and magnolia. But even then, 
though others found new inieresi.s, 
and tennis and other spitrts flour¬ 
ished, 1 took no part in the patient 
activities. 

When late June came, the moist 
heat .sucked at the veins and cour¬ 
age. The hospital, located a? it was 
■ in a reclaimed swamp, surrounded 
on three sides by the Mississippi, 
held humidity like a sponge. I hated 
the long, hot days. No matter what 
.^food was served it .seemed unappe- 
vr^bung^.^d the chaulmoogra oil be¬ 


Our old house in its southern gar¬ 
den seemed the most beautiful in the 
world as wc drove up. I’lic younger 
children, who had not been told of 
my disease, clung to me and re¬ 
proached me for staying away so 
long. And I. aching with the longing 
to fondle and love them, Jiad to push 
them back. “Sister ha's a cold,” I 
fibbed. “Don’t ki.ss me just now, 
darlings.” In the small silence that 
followed 1 knew that life at home 
could nc\cr be the .sjinic again. 

.Although the disea.se is but feebly 
communicable, I carried precautions 
to extremes. 1 refused to sleep in my 
old nxjin, formerly shared with my 
sister Sue, but stayed in a small 
room by myself. 1 boiled cvciy dish 
1 touched. 1 disinfect^ 
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despite all my care, I could not feel working hours I had spent teaching. 
- atea^. and for a mere $5 increase — the 


I spent a week of self-torture. 
Daddy and Mama had .made plans 
for gay reunions with friends and 
,, &mily, but 1 was a jxxir liar and 
, could not bear to be questionet! 
about niv ’‘visit to Texas.” As 1 saw 


salary was $30 a month. But I wel¬ 
comed the opjx)rtunity to learn 
about this ftx::, and thus to wage my 
own fight against it intelligently. 

Sister Hilary, pharmacist and 
laboratory technician, was to teach 


their plans full in ruins, tny happi¬ 
ness sank with theirs, and I longe<I 
only to escape. When 1 returned to 
Carvillc, the familiar instituiion 
buildings looked someho\\' k'ss lor- 
midablc than they had the first time. 

^By the follow'ing Citristmas, 1 was 
responding at last to t!ie loathsome 
chaulmcxjgra. Although the nuinthly 
tests were still positive, the pink 
spots had entirely di.sap|X‘ared. and 
there seemed to be e^•l■ry promise 
that 1 coiikl cure myself of this lurk¬ 
ing thing. 

But only a few weeks later niy 
enemy showed what it could do. Mv 
legs began itching, and in a matter 
of hours the first leverish tubercles 


me the work. She had a fine scien¬ 
tific miml, and I listened eagerly to 
her instructions. She began by e\- 
jdaining ail that was then known 
about Hansen's disease. 

The I lansen bacillus is named for 
the Norwegian scieniist, Cierhard 
I leiirik \rmauer I lansc n, who was 
first to isolate this germ in iS 7 ^. 
I’lxler the microscope the bacilli 
show pink aiul rtxl slKqx-<l, and so 
similar to I B bacilli that it is dilfi 
cult to tell them apart. 1 lundreds oi 
attempts have been made in all 
parts «>l the worki tf» grow the bacilli 
in .irtificial media, but to date none 
has been successlul; likewise all at 
tempted iixHTulai ions o( animals 
have tailed. 


appeared, like pim{)les or tiny boils 
under the skin. 


One authority says Hansen’s dis 
ease “snxilders. llamcs, runs its 


“l>)n’t w'orry, they’ll distippcar,” 
Dr. Jo said kindly, bur J coiikl see he 
was disappointed. All 1 could do was 
to try to keep up my courage and 
resistance and fight as best I could. 

In the late spring of my third 
year in Oirville, Sister .Martha, in 
charge of jobs, again .sent for me. 
She told me that plans for extended 
. research work bad created a new 
■opining* in the laboratory and she 
i^t^ilbught 1 was suited to the work^nd 


course, then dies, [t is largely self 
cuniiivc*. If you can keep a |xttient 
free from all other ailments he has a 
gocxl chance of recovery.” Less than 
one percent of the patients wlio die 
in (!^uville die of Hansen’s disease. 
Because of their lowered resistance, 
thev die of kidney trouble, heart 
ailments, tuberculosis and other 
complications. 

An unfortunate characteristic of 
l^ansen’s 4 iii 5 e^ 
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often shows a positive Wassermann 
test. Hence, an unsuspecting d<Ktor 
may prescribe intensive antisyphi- 
litic treatment, which is detrimental 
to anyone afllicted with 1 lanscn's 
disease. By the lime the patient 
finds a doctor who correctlv diag¬ 
noses his trouble — sometimes ten 
vears later — the disease mav have 
advanced dis:istroiislv. 

Atrophy and absorption of the 
bones occurs frequentIv in Hansen’s 
disease, owing to lack of calcium in 
the bkxxl stream. 'Phis causes the 
.shrinkage of fingers and toes that is 
respmsible for the fallacious belief 
that the digits just drop off. When 
Sister Hilary gave im an X-rav test. 
1 was astounded to learn that in my 
own seemingly perfect hands and 
feet insidious bone changes were 
taking place. But it n-ould probably 
be ten years or more heiore any 
noticeable outward change would ap¬ 
pear. 1 ho|x*d that before that time 
science wouki come to my rescue. 

Under Sister I lilary’s tutelage, I 
learned to tlo smears, urinalyses, 
blrxxi counts, Wa.ssernianns, ex¬ 
aminations of sputum for 'fH, and 
the like. All the lab work was excit¬ 
ing and interesting, and as 1 became 
immersed in it 1 became more inter¬ 
ested in Girville’s human problems. 
I came to know all the patients and 
learned that each had his own heart¬ 
rending story. 1 was no longer the 
“sncx)ly and uppity miss” from 
New C)rlcans, as I had been called at 
the beginning. 

Among those who drew my inter¬ 
est was Harry Martin. Tall, 20 years 


old and of athletic build, he had 
come to Carville only a few months 
Irefore I had, and plainly was as 
rebellious as I at the ill fortune that 
luitl brought us there. I noticed how 
dcsjxMulcnt this strong, handsome 
young man vwas each month when 
liis tests .showed jwsitive. And 1 dis¬ 
covered that everyone in Carville 
.st'emed to love him. 

I le oflered no information about 
himself, but I learned that he had no 
money and worked in physiolherap\' 
six full davs a week, h'or all his mas¬ 
culinity he was as teiuler with the 
.sick, the crippletl. or sightless as the 
gentlest woman. 1 le was always 
reatlv to help tlecorate the canteen 
and plan [xitienls' parties, and he 
never hung artnind the ladies* 
hou.ses, as so many of the male pa¬ 
tients did. but was friendly and im 
personal to us all. I found mysell 
developing a deep adminition and 
respect for him. 

iiA-f YKAR when I went home on 

('hrlstmas leave - my thin! — 1 

receivetJ a shock. Although 1 had 

written long and enthusiastic letters 

about my work in the lalxiratory, 

Koberl's replies had been distracted 

aiul his visits had become few and 

far between. “Robert is working .so 

very hard," Mama wrote, but I hat! 

to know the truth. On inv last dav 

« ¥ 

in New Orleans I asked, “IX) you 
love me still }" .\inl Robert answerctl 
as frankly, in a lost son of way. 
“No. I want to, Betty, but 1 
cannot.” 

I had thought I was 







the worst, hut the shock was dread¬ 
ful. I chided him for not having told 
me sooner, but I could not be angry. 
When he had promised more than 
two years before that he would al¬ 
ways be waiting, Robert had meant 
that from the bottom of his heart. 


I** • • 

longings, ^metimes we would stand 
still, sniffing the scent of automobile 
exhaust as a car sj^d past Qirvillc, 
and we would look at each other and 
sigh to be off and away. 

“Someday.*’ I larry woult! say, 
“I'll have a car.” 


If that heart had changed, it was 
somethiirg neither of us could 
help. 

He w'as my first love, a girl’s love. 
He had been my confidant and help¬ 
mate when the going was worst, and 
I was deeply grateful. I shall always 
be so. 


.And we would discuss its make 
and probable cost, and where he 
would first take me riding. It was 
nonsense, but .stiinehow we meant 
everv worth 

.As our companionship grew 
Harry found he wanted to talk — 
to tell someone how this impt>ssible 


My experience with Robert was a 
common one. Nearly every patient 
in Carville, married or single, had 
gone through a similar trial when 
snatched from his loved ones. How 
many, many times have I struggled 
to find words to comfort a man or 
woman who.se marriage partner 
“outside” had just asketl for a 
divorce. It is not easy — how well 1 
knew — to cling to a love put away 
behind barbed wire. In all but a 
handful ol’ca.scs the cruel practice ol 
segregating .sufferers of Hansen's dis¬ 
ease as if they w'ere criminals meant 
the eventual destruction of family 
life and home. 

Now I knew' with certainty where 
I belonged. Back in Carville! Hack 
in Cottage 31, where my housemates 
shared with me tragedy, di.sjisler 
and good will. 

Martin and I now often 
strolled together in the warm eve¬ 
nings. We discovered we liked the 
V same things and shared the same 


thing had happened to him. .My 
heart ached with his hurt as he told 
his story. 

Harry was l>orn in (Jaryville, 
La., a pretty little town which is 
said to he the mcxsl endemic spot for 
leprosy in the most endemic slate in 
the I'nion. He had been a high 
.school athlete and captain of the 
fixnball team. "I liked s|K)rts better 
than anything else," he .saitl bitterly. 

At Louisiana .State I'niversiiv he 
liad pjissed the rigid physical ex¬ 
amination fi>r the Reserve Officers’ 
'fraining Oiips. But a .small pink 
s[K)t, which had ajipeared on his 
thigh .sometime earlier, had reluseil 
U) heal. Or. Lerae. the .s;ime special¬ 
ist I had gone lt>, w'as the first to 
diagno.se his trouble. 

“I will never forget the Ifxik on 
my father's face w'lien he heard the 
verdict." .siiid Harrv .somlxrrlv. 

.After .seeing Harry into Qirvillc, 
his father, who then ran a .small 
store, sold his home and business at 
mucii financial loss, and moved to 

. . s * V. ^ , V' V.f 



Now grandma HEARS again 
with nothing in her ear 


If you are liar»i f»i' hrariiiji--n<i 
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New Orleans. With a familv of six 
left to support he dared not risk 
the ostracism aiul boycott of liis 
store which miglit result if the 
nature of Harry’s illness were dis- 
coveretl. Harry had a $5000 insur¬ 
ance |M>Iicy, with a ilisabilily clause*, 
and since leprosy is classified as local 
disability, tliey cjuild have col¬ 
lected on this. After long discussion, 

1 larry and his father decidetl it was 
worth more to keep the lamilv 
secret chan to apply for the in¬ 
surance benefil. 

1 larry was now pulling his own 
weight iinaiiciallv. as 1 was, as best 
he could. I lis work in physiotherapy 
meshed with m\' laboraior\’ work, 
and we met lie(|uentlv during the 
day to iliscuss j^atients, ire.ilments 
ai'.d ever\ thing else that interested 
us. A great deal was going on in C'ar- 
\ille, anil the monlhs began passing 
more ra|)klly tor us both. So diil the 
years. 

si*Ki\'c: or brought an 

exceptional patient, a man whose 
labors weie to mean much to (^ir- 
\ ille— Stanley Stein. 1 feel help¬ 
less, trying to write about Stanley. 
.Sometimes 1 think none of us knew 
what \ italics couki mean until he 
came. In all the years that he has 
been our wonderful and inspiring 
Iriend I have never talkeil or workeil 
with Stanley witlunit feeling that 
here is a presence. In his case the ad¬ 
vance of the disease was rapid and 
the effects brutal, but in spite of this 
Stanley turned Carville inside out 

possibUities, 


■ 

W ^ 


bringing out the best in all of us. 
had been active in amateur theatri*:^’ 
cals at home, and within a month 
after h is arrival he had staged a min'-' 
stre! show for us. By midsummer he 
had organized the (iirvillc Little ■ 
'f'healer, and w'e found ourselves re- '■ 
hearsing madly for our first play, 
whicli was an overwhelming success. 

But Stanley’s greatest contribu¬ 
tion aiul (iiK* that was to have 
far-reaching elfects, w'as the found¬ 
ing of ('ar\ ille's owai new'spajx'r — 
The .Starting as a small mimeo- 
gr.ipheil weekK’ carrying local news, 
its circulation spread from the pa¬ 
tient body ami personnel to I'riends, 
prolessional- and lavmen, near and 
l.ir. 'I he }x>wer of the firess was 
demonstrated hy our lledgling sheet 
whicli canipaigneil successfully, for 
ixample. for newer am! better mo¬ 
tion pictures, .imi many other im¬ 
provements. S«>on it hail brought 
about a markeilb' finei community 
spirit in Clirsille. aiui the fiaiients 
were taking pride in their news- 
pa]X‘r, their coinmnnity and all that 
was being accomplished “inside.” 

Harry and 1 played llie leads in 
Slaiilev's first play, and ilie two 
months of rehearsal brought us even 
ck>ser together. We Ixgan having . 
dates two or three evenings a week. 

Among Harry's greatest admirers 
was a Sp.unsh patient who w'orked ^ 
an orderly in the operating room. 
His name was Juan, but everybody.; 
called him Mister Salx- because,:- 
though his English was as atrocious, 
as his heart was big, he never ad^.: 
mitted ignorapee of anything. 



r that would mean 
to someone else to 
which they called the “Lucky N'illa.” raise, or selfishly keeping; it ourselves 
.IHarry and Mister Sabc often hunted with a 50 |)ercent chance of its 
outside the reservation —which was developing the disease in later life, 
forbidden, but enjoyed nonetheless Love without marriage anti mar 
,— and the three of us prepared and riage without children were etiually 
.ate many wonderful wikl-game ilin- thlhcult to contemplate. We Qith- 
t*ners at tlfe \’illa. olics hold that artificial birth control 

Harry and I were sharing so much is a sin. I knew 1 would be miserable 

together—interesting work, friends, by so olfending CJckI and being 

merry stKial g.itherings, abo\e all unable to follow my religion, which 

■'our deep friendship. Hut all these, was so deeply ingrained that it was 

,we begun to rea!i'/c, were not as much a part of me as my own 

.enough. heart heal. 

>■ One day Harry came into the Brokenly. I tried to explain my 
Vlaboraiorv while 1 was examining leelings to llarrv. lie wus not a 

)ilis slide. We put it un<ler ilie niicio- Qitholic. hut he seemed to under- 

■scope — and gaspetl. I'or the first stanil. I’liere was nothing lo do hut 

time the smear w'as nc^ii/ircl We wait. S<miii llarrv had nine of the 

could hardly heheve our eyes. 12 ctuiseeulive monthly negatives 


" -s' • '’* "f s \ * •> ' i ' ■ ' ' 1-* ■ ? • 

ji^mmer be and Harry built a tiny of us di^ased, fi 
'cottage at the rear of the reiservation, giving the child 


Negative is a W'ord of denial but 
not in Carville' It spells out '‘'T/urc 
'is a chamr," and the hope it ga\e 
. left us breathless 

The ne.xt month it was again 
negative. And tlic iliirti negaiivi- 
report gave him the courage to s;iy 
something he hud not dared .siiy 
before. For the first time — and how 
well I remember every hailing 
syllable — he sjioke of lo\e, mar¬ 
riage, a home together; but tlie 
tears W'crc rolling dow'ii my cheeks, 
and he coulei nor imagine what he 
had said to offend me. 1 had known 
Tor a long lime that he loved me. 
‘And I loved him. But w'hal right 


ret|uired for discharge and I had 
two. We were certain lu' would 
make it aiul that I was going to 
follow right after him. Only a few 
months away wailed freeiiom. . . . 

H so rin:.v -- Harry's tenth test 
was pt)siti\e. Wc were so shocketl 
we could not speak, l■'ol• tlays I la it y 
went ahoiii his work white faced 
aiul dr.iwn. Then he came to me. 
He had made his decision. If c\cr 
he was to leave C'.;ir% ille and make a 
start in lile, now was the time, while 
he was young and in gtxxl phy.sical 
shape. 'I'he last test had set him 
back anotitcr year. Carville could 


had wc to be in love.? offer him nothing but chaiilnicx)gra 

j,. Marriage was wrong for us. I oil, which many Icprologists con- 
not bear the thought of bring' sidered worthless, and that he coukl 
miebiU into the world yith both , buy in drugstores “outsijl^.j,^i.i^ 





“I wish you would leave with me, 
Betty,” he said. 

1 could not answer. 

Harry and 1 had long since lost the 
respect for discharges a new arrival 
feels. At first, when ixitients left 
Carville "through the hole in the 
fence,” we hatl thought it very 
wrong. But we now knew that in 
many cases discharge was meaning¬ 
less. It came itx) late. fVematurely 
old or badly crippled, the discharged 
patient found it difficult to earn a 
living outside. Many hail been in for 
so many years that they had no 
person left to take them in, so they 
stayed on. broken and old, to end 
their days in C!)arville. 'Fo me these 
sad, last |K*ople, who had re won 
health and lo.st their lives in doing so, 
were the greatest tragedies in the 
colony. I dreaded becoming one of 
them, and I larry hail the siune fear. 

If we took the drastic step of 
leaving, newspapers might come 
out with the hair-raising heaillines 
"LEPERS ESC^APJL!” And 1 knew 
that some kxzal authorities hunted 
escaped patients like criminals and 
often returned them to Carville at 
the point of a gun. But Harry and 1 
did not worry ttx) much alnnit 
being hunted and captured, for we 
had both given fictitious names on 
entering Carville, and there was no 
record of our true identities and 


person could avoid endangering 
others. 

Why, then, could we not be 
“outside” as well as in? In certain 
states, I Ian.s<"n’s-di.sease patients are 
not segregated. In New ^’ork, for 
exam}>le, they are free. And I felt 1 
had reached the breaking |x>int. 
My case* was inactive, and I could 
harm no one except ]H-rhaps my.self 
by lea\ ing. 

Now I was really wavering, and 
when Harry told me he had made 
plans to leave that june I wrote my 
parents. Back came a letter bv the 
next mail: "\’ou must come, tix).” 
So niy mind was made up and I 
began to prejiare lor the “big break.” 

I left nines for Dr. fo and other 
Qirville friends, and on the ap- 
[x>inted night Harry and 1 made 
our way across the golf course to 
the barbed-wire fence. Mister Sabe 
cut the strands with pliers, we 
crawled through, calleil a soft gtxxl- 
bye, anil hurried across the riniil to 
the waiting car. In the car were both 
our fathers, and as they drove us 
homeward we knew \shat we were 
doing was right. 

corusE we were not really 
free. I'here was always the fear that 
I might meet someone who had 
known me in Qirville. 'I’here always 
would be. 



home addres.scs. We had no thought Still, it was wonilerful to be home 
of evading the responsibility in- with those long-loved and sorely 
volved. We knew that by taking missed, to .sit at brcakfa.st with 


. precautions, avoiding eating from l!)addy and Mama, £o have pancakes 
common dishes, disinfecting tubs, and real French /a£r, with the 
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; the Open windows, too sweet, al- 
must, to bear. 

Harry started business college 
■' that fall and 1 found a stenographic 
job. My employer Itwkcd pleased 
when I reported. “It's a relief to sec 
a healthy-looking girl,” he said. His 
, approval heartened me for I did lcx)k 
well, and there was not a mark on my 
body to betray my illness. I matle 
• certain of that, searching my skin 
for Slain, pinching my ear lt)bes. 
examining my thighs. 

Once, window-shopping on Qinal 

Street, 1 stexx! face to face with a 

nurse from Oir\ille. .She ltx>kcd 

puzzled for a moment anti then 

walked t>n. She may have rccognizeil 

me, and tlecided on mercy, t>r she 

mav not have recoiinizetl the C^ir- 
¥ ^ 

ville patient in the carefully tlressed 
and coifed perstjn I had become. I 
never knew. 

After that I was always watchful, 
and when 1 .stiw a dtx'lor, employe 
or discharged patient from Qirville. 
I woulil turn my head away and 
hurrv on. The stigma was always 
before me. Once a frienti introducetl 
me to one of the s<K:ial leatlers of 
New Orleans. She met me graciously 
and calmly, w'ithout a hint of 
the ntanv times we h.'id met when 
she was visiting her two relatives 
who arc Qirville patients. Like me, 
she lived in dreatl, in her case with 
‘ the knowledge of family suscepti- 
bility. 

On another dav our olficc bov 
■ mentioned athlete’s foot. “A boy in 
L'ighborhocxl has it so badly 
tody thinks hc*s a 



word as he pronounced it was the 
ultimate in phy.sical and moral 
rcpiilsivenc.ss. And this was the label 
with which I was tagged for life, 
because I had been diagnosed as 
having a certain type of skin trftuble! 

.\11 hopes of Harry’s getting better 
perished by the lime he had spent a 
year out of Qirville. With his father’s 
help he had opened a small hardware 
store. I'rom the first day the little 
hiisiness thrivetl, but its success 
could not fend off the Hansen bacilli 
that continued to attack Harrv's 
eyes. They were only slightly swollen 
and iniiamccl at first, i)iit 1 sixin 
notetl with tlread an inexorable 
thickening of the lids, and there was 
a definite swelling on one ear that 
was imperceptibly increasing in size. 
I watched his struggle to maintain 
his courage, and his cheerlul. heartv 
manner wouki cause* me to grow 
weak with love and pity. 

I realizeil th;il this development 
could only end in blindness, and 
each lime he lell me to drive home 
I was tortured with the knowledge 
ol all he was eiuluring. and what we 
both would entlure when vision was 
scaled and Harry was left blind. I 
had seen so many at the entl of this 
dark path, sitting sightless and help¬ 
less in their chairs at Qirville. When 
that time came he would need some¬ 
one who would be close* to him — 
closer than ever before. 

One night, some four years after 
we had left Qirville. my prayers for 
guidance were answered. I suddenly 
knew 1 could trust in God and do 
wliat 1 bcliev^ 
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Keep Plugs Clean for Winter Startir^l 
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1. Harry Wc were going to be married. 
\ Now it was his turn to object. 
*I was seemingly well. He was not. 
He couldn’t subject me lo this, Wc 
.Wound up the argument by my 
insisting he marry me, ilierehv 
placing my gallant Harry in a jiosi- 
. tion where he could no longer refuse. 

When I discussed tlie problem ol 
children with my eonfessttr. be told 
me that not ever, ibe disease I b.'id 
would excuse the praciiceol arlilicial 
birth control. But, be continued, f 
could make use ol peritKlic conli- 


We never spoke of CarviUe, but it ' 
was always with us. 

Harry went regularly to a dcKtor 
who knew what di.sease he had and 
dill all in bis power to help. Kind as 
be was. be could not give Harry any 
encouragement, and could only 
predict that be would gradually gel 
\\orse. 

riial summer was beastlv hot in 

•r 

New Orle.'in.s. Our little apartment 
was bumid and I be store work 
exhausted us both, ('ustomers began 
lo notice I larrv's “skin trouble" and 


nence, or rhythm. 

Harry anti 1 were niarried in the 
spring, with only the closest mi'in- 
bers of our families presi-nt. Once 
united with him, the ieeling of 
permanent oneness and ilu: deejK*si 
love I bad ever known made life, 
,£br the first time, pui jioseful. l*,\isi- 
cncc ttx)k on a new meaning for us as 
we began, by sharing both ecsiasy 
and sorrow, to live for each other. 


I could hear bis anguished murnu'rs 
in answer lo their questitms. .\ few 
months more and his gums became 
tender. I le diseusseil this new condi' 
tion with bis doctor. “It will only 
imjirove wlien your general eondi- 
tion impro\es.*' was the verdict. 

When siweral of I larry’s teeth 
needed filling, his tlocior calleil 
bis own deiili.sl, explainetl Harry’s 
trouble and made an ap|X)iiitment. 


I’K little apartment was very 
modest, but to us it was a palace. 
Having a home of our own was a 
w'onderfiil new'experience lor us both 
and w'e were as happy as we dared lo 
be vvlule apprehensive ol the future. 

1 gave up my job to work in the 
store with 1 larry. W'e kept long 
working hours and bad no social 
life. Wc visited only our |)arents. 
Wc went lo a movie once a week. .\s 


But when I larry arrived, the dentist 
bad changed his mind. “It wouliln’l 
be lair lo my other patients," be 
said. 

I don’t suppose be ever knew bow 
completely he broke a man’s spirit 
with those words, W'ben I larry came 
Itome be w'as a whipped man. 

"I’m going back," be said flatly, 
and the terror under which 1 had 
been Us ing cbangeil almost lo relief 
at the decision. 



Harry’s condition became more 


Mis family and mine tried lo 


noticvable. wc grew more ami more 
uncomfortable around outsiders, en¬ 
joying a certain happine.ss only w'ben 
were alone with each other. . 


dissuade me from going w'ith him. 
I could stay in New ()rlean.s, they 
argued, run the store and build 
up a “nest egg” 




■Return.' Harry, was against 


?.my going. 

But my decision was made. I 
knew what he was going hack to 
— dissolution, perhaps death tor 
Carville had nothing U» ofler us 
except .sanctuary. But 1 knew in my 
heart that no matter how 1 ilrcaded 
’ the return, 1 would he happier 
isolated there with I larrv than any- 
.* where else in the world without him. 
, Again there was the carel’ul cover 
•ing over of tracks so that no one 
■'-would know’ where we had gfine. 
And II years after ! had first entered 
there, Diiddv dro\e us hack to 
Carville. The watchman at the gale 
recognized us as two patients who 


had taken I'rench leave \ ears l'»eff)re. 
“Back, eh he said, as lie tipeneil 
-the gate. 

There was no word of reproacli 
from Or. ]o. ^^■e h.id written we 
.were returning and had received a 
w’ann reply. 'I’he medical oll'icer 
in charge, a new one. greeted us 
kindly. 1 had to swallow hard when 
asked my name. We had li\ed li\e 
and a half years outside under our 
true ones, \^'ith an effort I registered 
as Betty Marlin. I would have to 
remember to call my husband I larry 
— a name we had not used since 
leaving Qirville ■— ami he w'ould 
have to call me Betty. Both names 
seemed harsh and unfamiliar. 

Wc w'crc placed in the infirmary 
to aw'ait a physical checkup, and 
many of our friends among the per- 
. sonnel and patients came to .see us 
'^icre that evening. It was w'ondcrful 
see 


But we had broken the institU' 
tion’s rules and could not get off 
scot-free. HTe day after our re-entry 
physical examinations were com¬ 
pleted. our “puni.shmenl” began. 
Ilarry was taken to the little jail 
near the infirmary and I to a cottage 
with barred rcKims, most of them 
occupied by mental patients. Merc 
we were kept incommunicado for the 
next ^o days, although daily trips 
to the inlirmarv for hydrotherapy 
permiMe«l us to sec each other each 
morning. 

Wfinderlul improvements had 
taken place at f^irville while Harry 
and I weri' away. The old infirmary 
had given wav l<i a handsome new 
building with a tiled roof ganlen, 
65 rooms f<»r bed patients, all kinds 
of phvsiotlicrapv and hvdrotherapy 
rooms, olfices for doelors an<i nurses, 
and most impressive in my eyes, a 
modern laboraloiw. It was a far cry 
from the old cottage labor.itories 
where Ilair\ and I h.ul first worked. 
,\ntl bigger plans were on the way. 
foi the f)ld collages were being 
mo\ed to make wa\ lor splendid 
two siors houses and a four million* 
dollar reereation center. 

(Qirville ow'ed mans of these im- 
provi'inenls lo years of elforl by 
American i.egionnaires both inside 
and outside the hospital. In i<)3i 
patients who were veferans had 
organized a post of their own, and 
Stanlev Stein, who for several vears 
carried on its w'ork almost single- 
handed, interested distinguished Le¬ 
gionnaires in visiting the hos^tal. 
They tyejre invariably 
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him and by the rearms he was stayed there, we were thankful we 
trying to bring about and their had left Carville when we did. 
interest came to mean much to At the end of our “jail sentence” 


Carville. 

Some of the innovations were 
small, but of priceless value to the 
patients. One outside Legionn;iire, 
for example, had a long-distance 
phone iirstalled in the canteen for 
the patients’ own use. No one but a 
patient lorn for an indelinite num¬ 
ber of years from all that he held 
dear could appreciate wliat it me.int 
to hear again a loved voice. 

But all the changes were not for 
the better. Marrv and I were con- 


I moved back to Collage 31, and 
Harry was assigned to a male pa¬ 
tients’ cottage alwiii 200 yards 
away. Mister Sabc, who meanwhile 
had been discharged as cured, but 
stayed on as an orderly in the operat¬ 
ing rtx>ni. invited us to share his 
Lucky Villa. (lie was one «)f the few 
patients to improve during our ab¬ 
sence, and since his case had been a 
bail one, he now cheered up new' 
patients bv serving as “Lshibil 
One” in what could be accom¬ 


tinuallv dislres.sed at the condi- 

* 

tion of the “old-timers” among the 
patients. Most of them were on the 
downhill now, many in ad\anced 
stages of the disease, many blind. 
Each morning when Marry and I 
met in hydrotherapy one of us would 
ask in shocked tones, “Have you 


plished.) W’e spent much lime in his 
linv lodge ainl each evening I C(K)ked 
supper there for the three of us. It 
was the lx*si part of our day for 
I larry and me, for it was the only 
remnant of home life we had left. 

But I larry anil I were Ixjth getting 
worse now. .\s the first summer of 


seen So-and-So?” 

Stanley w'as his usual wonderful 
self, but he was sightless now, after 
months of torturous pain in his 
eyes. With the exception of one 
little boy and one young girl who 
had been discharged, all the young¬ 
sters we had left behintl in Carville 
w'cre now cither dead or in .advanced 
stages of the disease. 

“What hap|x*ned.?” Harry a.sked, 
and learned that in 19^5 a bad epi¬ 
demic of malaria alw'ays a prob¬ 
lem in this unfavorable location — 
had apparently reduced the patients’ 
resistance to the Hansen bacilli. 


our return dragged by, we tried to 
conceal from each other that we 
were discouraged and afraid. .And 
then, on lop of this, for the first time 
in our marriage I thought 1 had 
conceived. We were both crushed. 
We begged (lOtl not to let us bring 
a child into the world and to spare 
us the agony of e\(yising it to the 
ostracism we lx>lh knew .so well. For 
two tortured weeks we .suffered, 
then I learned it was not .so, and a 
great weight rolled off my shoulders. 
It was ten at night, but I .scribbled a 
little note to Harry to come to my 
d(X)r, We lx)th thanked CJod. 


Since even Harry was well off by I'hcn Harry said — Harry who 
jfl^m^rison with those who liad loved children “Isn’t ^ 




FRUITED CHERRY MOULD 

1 package Cherry Jell-O 

2 cups hot water 

cup sliced canned pears 

1 cup canned pitted cherries 

Dissolve Jcll-O in hot wuter — or use a 
mixture of hot water and syrup from the 
fruits. Arrange pear slices in a fancy mould 
and pour in Jeil-O, lieing careful not to 
disarrange pears. Add cherries, and chill. 
(The pears sink, cherries float, in Jell-O.) 

When set, unmould on serving dish. For 
attractive garnish, surround with mounds 
of sweetened whipped cream and sprinkle 
aeam with nuts. Equally delicious with 
Orange Jell*0. 

Jell'O Is a roglstarad tradu-mork# 
ewnud in Canada 


Cry.st.il*clear, colorful and spark¬ 
ling, here’s a dessert to tempt even the 
most finicky appetite. Best of all, it 
tastes even better than it looks — 
thanks to Jcll-O’s wonderful "l(x;ked- 
in" flavor. And like all Jell-O Jelly 
Powder desserts, it s as easy and eco¬ 
nomical as can be. Eteryho^y loves 
Jell-O. Serve it often! 
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STRAWBERRY 

RASPBERRY 

CHERRY 

ORANGE 

lEMON 

LIME 

PINEAPPLE 



t thing to lie sb ^finud of the resmis 
;; of our love, instead of being able 
- to hope like most other people?” 




DAY Harry said, “Betty, 
look at my toe.” I saw it was a deep 
purple. Then other purple s|X)ts 
began appearing on his legs. Ap¬ 
parently the Hansen bacilli were 
attacking the walls of the sujXT- 
ficial blood vessels. T’hc tissue would 
break down and ulcerate. 

Harry became \'cry weak, and the 
ulcers stayed of)cn. I'inally his 
mouth was so ulcerated that even 
.soft bread was diflicult to chew. 1 lis 
lips swelled to three times their 
normal size, and so did his ears. I lis 
hands w'erc swollen and very sensi¬ 
tive, his legs were covereil with sores 
that all my dressing could ik)1 heal. 
His no.se was continually hUx'ked as 
if by a cold, and his face thickened, 
giving the leonine appearance so 
frequently associated with 1 lansen’s 
disease. To .sec a lo\'ed face change is 
agony, and I could not hidt' my 
grief, until Harry, seeing my suHer- 
ing. Sitnk deejn-r into des]H)ndency 
and self-reproach. 

There was a brief period of liope 
when Harry was chosen one of a 
group of nine patients who were to 
try a three-months course of sul¬ 
fanilamide. The Qirville doctors, 
who had tried all kinds of exj>eri- 
mental treatments of Hansen's tlis- 
easc, including fever thcrafn' when 
tliat was a fad as a cure-all, were now 
interested in the |x)ssibilities of the 
^ sulfa drugs, and Dr. Jo was anxious 
try them out. 


*r ^ frighten^. For 1 knew'the" 
sulfa drugs were toxic and danger¬ 
ous. But Harry was stublxtrn. “I’ll 
try anything that has the remotest 
chance of success,” he insisted. 

'I'he treatment was as strenuous as 
I had feared. 1 larry became nervous, 
tense and extremely sensitive to 
jKiise. Still, his mouth condition 
and nasal passages improved. A few 
weeks later, however, he had to be 
hospitalized for that agonizing type 
of reaction known as “red eye” ■ an 
erysipeloid condition accoinjxmied 
by fever. By this time six others ot 
the nine were in the hospital with 
high fevers ami other complications. 
When the drug provetl tex) toxic t() 
continue for any length of lime, I*'x- 
perimeiil Sulfanilamide w’.Lsdropped. 

In Harry's case, ujxhi the removal 
of the iliiig. his “red cxe " cleared 
up, but the improvement in his 
inoiilh ami nasal passages was lost. 
GradualK his condition rcvcrtetl to 
its former stage. 

6Z0iii;s Harry fdt well enough, 
we kept up our various inieresls as 
best w'e could, ^^'e went to movies. 
atteiide<l meetings, dropped in to 
visit other patients. Harrv was un- 
able to ik) any sort of work, hut he 
was ap|M)iiited secretary of the 
Patients' I'ederation at a salary of 
$i() a month. With this, ami the few 
dollars I made hy suhstituting when 
a regular w'orker was absent, we 
managed to get along. And when one 
of the new' concrcte-and-steel houses 
w'as completed I moved in and, over 
Harry’s protests, took a job as 



The finest rice beer 
ever brewed! 


|*M‘&riy"df the tippef^floor alt $15' a ' 
^^iaonth. 

f The Lucky Villa continued to be 
l^our refuge, and we often dropped in 
'Jfon Stanley, who now had a cottage 
i;'ncxt door to it which he called 
Irt‘Wit’s End.” As Stanley became 
^^justed to a sightless world his 
Jjthoughts again focused on improving 
?tthe patients’ lot. He collected medi- 
i^'cal articles, by renowned leprolo- 
v’gists, on the feeble communicability 
;’of the disease, and also collected 
^any authenticated accounts of 
i^tienis being brought to Carville 
chains and at gun point, and of 
-others treated like mad dogs in their 
/■own community hospitals. How 
' endlessly we discussed the question: 
i^Wbat was wrong? I low had we been 
sj^ade the victims of a hideous word 
twhich made the stigma far worse 
l^ihan the disease ? 

Finally Stanley could contain 
^Itimsclf no longer. I'herc was a way 
fight the stigma and that wav w^ls 
^^ hrough national publicity. He dc- 
^i:ided to revive 7 'he Star^ which had 
^ied since his illness. Without vision, 
eVith crippled hands, but with un- 
'^’bounded enthusiasm, Stanley set to 
r.work. 

The new which made its 

^.appearance in September 1941, had 
■ for its subhead: ‘‘Radiating the 
Light of Truth on Hansen’s Dis- 
ftrcase.” Tliis time it was more than a 
l^mmunity paper. It was a projee- 
^.tion of Stanley’s fight to have the 
^^tsease, robbed of its traditional 
ll^jor, placed on the list of chronic 
s, whereat Agbdy belongs. 


It was a new cause, wagra oy a 
mere handful, many of whom, ah 
though ill, were working at hospital 
jobs. And it may be that only 
Stanley saw how far it would go. 

^^WIarry’s legs were now so swollen 
and ulcerated that he could no 
longer walk from his cottage to the 
infirmary for treatment. But the 
worst sliock came when 1 went 
into his room unexpectedly an<l 
found him with his arm bared 
.studying a new spot. It was the 
same ugly purple scirt of bruise that 
had first appeared on his foot. 1 
knew then that it could only be a 
matter of lime, and before he could 
speak, I fled weeping to the solitude 
of my own r(X)m. 

There, after all the long years of 
hoping, 1 ga^'c up hojx:. Still weep¬ 
ing, I gropctl through tears for 
words and spoke to C^otl. I told 
Him I would try to brace myself and 
become resigned to the inevitable, 
and I begged Him for the strength 
I would need. 

I, too, was gradually getting 
worse. Pink spots had appeared on 
mv forehead and chin. Whenever 
our families came, it was more and 
more an effort to keep up a brave 
front. I hid my blemishes liehind 
cosmetics and Harry made certain 
to conceal his by wearing long- 
sleeved shirts in the hottest weather. 

I could not bear to let Daddy and 
Mama know we were nearing the 
end of the long fight. 

The false hopes of many “miracle. 
cures” had ^ded one ' 
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Ajfacle drug came albng it would 
loo late to help Harry. But Dr. 
had one more suggestion. “There’s 
ill promin,” he said. Si), in October 
941, Harry began taking daily 
Atravenous injections. 

;By Christmas the dioig had made 
apparent, change. But by New 
r-car’s Eve he was experiencing 
[gain the agonizing “red eye" reac- 
n and was unable to lea^'c his bed. 
remained in his rixim with him 
intil midnight. His temperature 
iiaounted steadily and he seemed to 
in a sort of lelhargv. Manv of the 
atients were dancing the old year 
f^t in the new bailruom; as the 
olbund of the dance music reached us, 
■!3 rcmeml>er thinking how s;id gay 
S^unes can seem to those who are lost 
l^d afraid. 

p On New Year’s morning I was 
^Vp early and hurried to him. i lis 
V&ce W’as \erv red and swollen to 
^^early twice its size, and his lem- 
^?|)erature was 104. Dr. Jo prescrilx:tl 
^ulfathiazole tablets and the discon- 
^ttnuance of promin. I gave the doses 
^/With .scrupulous care, remaining 
'^Jth him through the hours and 
^'^tching the swelling and redness 
^increase until my Jlarry was iiii- 
i'iwcognizablc. No member of his 
v£amily would have knosvn him. 
i; 1 gave him another dose as pre- 
^^ribed, and then another, and then, 
answer to the long prayers, I saw 
redness and the swelling die. 'I'hc 
itmare reaction was halted, and 
Irry’s swollen face became human 



bed and walking about. His legs 
were still shaky, but he looked better* 
than he had for many months. 
When the flare-up had completely 
subsided we saw that the hideous 
ulcers that had existed so long were 
healing. 

'I'his was the turning ()oint, only 
two months after Harrv had started 
taking the sulfonc pn)min. 

We knew then. 'Hiis was our 
miracle. 

GAcarcely had Harry’s recovery 
begun when the dixrlors ap{X)inted 
him heatl orderly. The job entailed 
tliree or four hours of daily routine 
work and being subieci to call 24 
hours a day. lor he was to su{XT\ ise 
the svork ol 70 male orderlies. I 
protested, lor i wanted him to rest. 
But Harry wanted the job and the 
doctors wanted I larry, and my 
protests went unheeded on botli 
sides. 

Dr. Jo was so pleased with the 
progress Harry and other patients 
were making on promin that he 
suggested that I begin the treat¬ 
ment, tiK). 'Hiere were new sjk)Is 
on my hotly, and smears sliowed 
mtirc flansen ixicilli than ever 
before. So I started on .six full daily 
dosc's a week. 'I'hose of us who were 
taking promin felt dramatic results 
within two or three months, others 
within six months. W'e began to take 
a new lca.se on life. We no longer 
made ourselves do things, we felt like 
doing them wholeheartedly. 
Presently Mister Sabc went . 
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There’s a roar as the puck bounces 

crazily away from the defend* 

injc net. Gleaming skates flash 

and the boards echo to 

the thump of hard 

sticks and hurtling 

bodies! Once 

again Canada thrills 

to the excitement 

of the hockey season. 

^n tiny ponds and in great 
mod'ern arenas, hockey holds 
Canada in its tingling spell. 


1 ^ 


The spirit of Canada is typified 
in the game of hockey. No 
other feature of our life ulu- 
strates so well the^ tradi* 
tional spirit of joyous, 

^ exciting competi- 
^ tion. It is this ' 
spirit which through* 
out the years has 
Pl^ brought our country to / 
a brilliant nationhood , . , 
the spirit which keeps the future 

of Canada . . . unlimited. > 

.• * • 
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'i sidc^ to'take a jpo an a Wr {>lant, 
and left us the lucky poidiessors of 
. his Lucky \'illa. And as victory 
gardens were now bobbing uj> all 
over the hospital. Harry began to 
relax after his day’s duties by work¬ 
ing in his own garden, 'rhe vege¬ 
tables tasted belter than any we liad 
,■ ever eaten, and summer evenings 
found me in the \’illa's tiny kitchen 
contentedly canning the tomatoes, 
corn and beans that he brouglii in. 

Harrv’s salarv was now S50 a 
month, the highest-paid jxilient 
job in Oarville. \\*e immediately 
began using $37.50 to liuy a war 
bond each month. This seemed little 
enough to do in wartime. Many 
patients bought bonds, totaling 
about $3000 a month. 

It was wonderful to see Harry 
smile and to watch the spring come 
back into his stej^ again. I le was 
making great strides toward health 
and I. too. was getting better. On 
the little plot of land that was not 
ours, on the rim of a fenced-in 
reservation, I la try and I ioiiml a 
happiness neither of us had known 
before. I was so grateful to(i(Kl that 
I felt 1 could never tlo enough t«) pay 
Him back for ail He was giving us. 

We were far from being in the 
clear, but for the first time in all the 
years we had been sick we fell we 
were being cured. .\nd so lor the 
first time we could jilan a future, 
years off perhaps, when we might go 
tree. 

We knew now what we wanted. 
“If only we owned a little piece of- 
land like this somewhere;” we began 


SjSng 

“A place where we could raise our 
own vegetables and fruit.” .^nd we 
tlrew' plans of little houses and cut 
out pictures of them in maga/.incs. 
Now every penny we could stive, 
everv bontl we were able to buy, was 
laid away for that dream. 

Ni'XT lew vears were busy 
and hopeful ones in Oirville. Oindi- 
lions had never been heller. More 
and more patients were improving 
under sulfa therapy. .Ami 77 /c Sfar, 
to which Harry and 1 ilevoled much 
of our time ami energ\', was meeting 
s\ith increasing success in the out¬ 
side world in Stanley’s militant 
campaign to dispel misconceptions 
al^Hil leprosy. .\n article in one issue 
concluded with this paragraph: 
'' This paper and all outgoing mail 
are sterili/-eil before leaxing the 
hospital, riiis is tlone as a gesture ol 
resjK'cl to the imcoinineed and not 
because there is any scientific neces¬ 
sity for it." 

Stanley repriuied exeer[»ls Irom 
such pertinent medical articles as 
that in which Dr. h". C'. Lendrum 
urged ollicia! adoption i>( the term 
Hansen's disease. I’nder the title 
"’I'he IVagic Name of Ixprosy,” 
Dr. Lendrum wrote: “[.\t the Mayo 
Clinic I physicians were able to dis¬ 
cuss freely with the patients such 
conditions as cancer, tuberculosis 
and syphilis, hut lepro.sy was one 
word they were reluctant to utter. 
The terror aroused bv the name w'as 
altogether out of proportion to the 
di.sea.se as wc know it medically^ for 
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NOW 


Canadian families enjoy one of tin* high¬ 
est standards of living in the world. 
Proof of this is the wide range of house¬ 
hold applianees and equipment within 
the rt*arh of most of us. They mean sav¬ 
ings in time and labour, assurance of 
healthy living and leisure for home¬ 
makers, children and bread-winners. 
Playing its part in bringing about this 
high standard of living is the I.A.C. 
Merit Plan — the favoured tiiue-purrliBsc 
method of thrifty Canadians. 

Ranges, refrigerators, washing machines, 
ironers, heating and air-ronditioning 
equipment and all types of lahoiii^saving 
electrical appliances and home improve¬ 
ments are offered by leading dealers 
from coast to coast under the I.A.C. 


Merit Plan. If you are planning a major 
purchase, ask your dealer about the 
I.A.C. Merit Plan which enables you to 
enjoy the use of whatever you buy while 
paying fur it in inslaliiients, out of in¬ 
come. You*ll like the soundness and con- 
venien<*e of this nietluMl of time-payment 
buying with its extraordinary life in¬ 
surance protection. 

look for this sign on dealers' 
thowroom windows ... if means 
you tan finance your purchase 
through iho I.A.C. Morit Man. 



Industrial Acceptance Corporation Limitedi 


Sponaort of tho Merit Plan for InatrAmmni Buying 
..Mpeeutha Qfieeet Sna Life BuUdinff, Montreal 2^ 
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least communicable. It could he 
treated in any general hcxspital with 
vastly more safely than tubcrculasis, 
except for the panic that arises from 
the name. 

“.•\t present there arc, even in the 

United States, at least two patients 

at large and untreated for ever)' 

patient who is receiving medical 

care for I lansen’s disease. 'Phe reason 

for this is solelv the fear of the 
* 

name. Patients prefer to conceal 
their condition and go into hiding 
rather than be osiraci/eil by society 
by ha\'ing the name ol leprosy 
fastened iijxin them.” 

Between rmr work o;i The ,S'A/rand 
the efiects of promin. we ail hatl a 
feeling of well-being ami of human 
worth restored. MoreoA’er. we began 
to sec the results of our cair.paign. 
Thousiinds of doctors, nurses, mis¬ 
sionaries, university students and 
just plain laymen were visiting our 
haspital annually. Renownetl singers 
and entertainers came to peribrm 
for us. 

1045 Harry’s tests began to 
turn negative and again we allowed 
ourselves to hope. Each month came 
the waiting with rapid heart aiul 
dry mouth for the answer. Six 
succcs.sivc tests were negatixe, but 
on the seventh a few Hansen bacilli 
w'ere found — which meant Harrv 
would have to begin all over again. 

It was now' more than 17 years 
since we had first entered Carvillc. 

The following month — January 
1946 — Harry’s test was negative 


was too. With Harry two up on me, 
the exciting race of the negatives 
was on, and each of us hoped the 
other would w'in. No outward evi¬ 
dence w'as left on either of us of any 
activity of the 1 lansen bacilli. 

But we forgot our (X'rsonal prob¬ 
lems when an event occurred which 
threatened to undo all the gtxxi 
work w’liich Stanley had accom¬ 
plished w’ith The Star. 'Hie news- 
f)a|X*rs reported that (lertrude I lorn- 
Ixistel, wife of .Major Hans (Jeorge 
Hornbostel, had contracted Han- 
sen's disease in the Philippines am! 
was being s<'nl to t^trville. I ler 
husband ha<l announced his inten¬ 
tion of sharing her isolation lor life. 

'Phis was one ol the juiciest morsels 
in years, ami the nation's sob sisters 
of lK)lh press and radio began turn¬ 
ing out masterpieces ol unscientific 
“facts” alxnit leprosy and C^irvdlc. 
'The Star olPice was deluged with 
clij>pings from newspapers all over 
the countrv, much of it appalling 
nonsense. A San P'rancisco doctor, 
for example, was rejx^rted as saying: 
“Mrs. HornlxjstePs chances for rc- 
coN cry are that of a snowball in hell. 
'I’here is no recovery ■ only relief. 
'Phere is a too percent chance of in¬ 
fection for .Major Hornlx)stel if he 
continues to live w'ith her.” 

I'or weeks, under Stanley’s direc¬ 
tion, w'c worked tlay and night try¬ 
ing to counteract this bad publicity. 

IVlermined to seize this oppor¬ 
tunity to get over more facts con¬ 
cerning Hansen’s disease, Stanley 
invited the Associated Press to send 





A Secret 
of 

Lovely Hands 

by Jane Adams 


Therc*s a sensible kind of hand care! 
It helps heal red roiij>h skin, 
chapping, “Housework Hands.’* 
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If those never-ending 
jobs around the house or 
at the office leave your 
hands looking red and 
rough, or if modern 
harsh cleansers are dry¬ 
ing them out—I learned 


today about a line hand care that's been 
tested by specialists. 

Clinical tests have shown that a 


greaseless skin cream is really effective 
in helping heal the tiny cuts and cracks 
of chapped skin. It also supplies a pro¬ 
tective film of oil-and-moisture to the 


skin. No wonder it can help red, rough 
“Housework Hands" look lovelier-in 


a remarkably sl:ort time! 


Improvement in 24 Houn 


Results of these specialists’ tests are 
very impressive. Using just one cream 
—medicated Nouema—official clinical 


charts indicated softer, smoother, 
lovelier-looking hands for 9 out of 10 
women tested—real improvement often 
within 24 hours! 

It’s good to know that there's now a 
really effective way—a tested medi¬ 
cated way -to care for your hands. So 
remember that name—Noxzema! Don’t 
forget it’s a ^rease/ess,medicated cream 
that helps hands that are red, rough or 
chapped—look softer, whiter, smoother 
—in just a short time. 

Smooth greaseless Noxzema on your 
hands tonight. See for yourself how 
much softer, smoother, whiter and love¬ 
lier they look—often in just 24 hours! 
Get your jar of medicated Noxzema 
Skin Cream at any drug or cosmetic 
counter .. . and get it today, while the 
big 10-oz. jar is being offered for only 
$1.00—twice as much for your money! 

* 93 . 


il^; writer and 'pnotbgraf^r td C^r- 
^'ville. The two young men who came 
"seemed surpris^ and delighted witli 
•everything they saw, and the result 
was a splendid series of articles and 
«|MCtures (the latter posed so that the 
^patients could not lx* recognized). 
:.And the U. S. Public Health Serv* 
dee, spurred to action by the case, 
’:jbegan to release conservative articles 
fto the press. All in all, these were 
^ptciting days in Carville. 

Everyone loveii the 1 lornlxisiels 
rat sight. Mrs. I lornlx>stel \v;is a 
,buxom woman with a pleasant. 
v$ercne face an<l a ready smile. Only 
50 pon close observation could the 
^trained eye detect any suark of the 
..disea.se upon her. Her forthrightness 
Served her well, for she had come to 
‘.Carville for help as .stxm a.s she ktiew 
:^her disea.se. She arrivcil. too, at a 
.^rtunate time, iiiM on the brink of 
‘a new experiment. 

; One of the antibiotics, penicillin, 
•had been tried on .seven Otrville 
patients, but without beneficial 
results. However, it did arrest the 
painful “red eye” .suflered by many 
patients, thus preventing blindncs.s, 
which cvenuially resulted from scar 
lissue. Now the sialT was preparing 
to launch an experiment with an¬ 
other antibiotic, streptomycin. .Mrs. 
Hornbostcl was one of ten jxtticnts 
4 ^ctcd for the streptomycin ex- 
'iperimcnl, but it was combined w'ith 
diasone (which, like promin, is a 
•sulfone drug), with the hope of 
;^inging about quicker results. 

.Mrs. Hornbostel lost none of her 

the experUnpnt. 


began helping ori Star hght 
away. She well knew she was the 
dramatic figure on which was facased 
an educational campaign, and she 
was willing to do anything she could 
to “radiate the light of truth on 
Hamen’s disease." Her husband, 
who had had experience in adver¬ 
tising and writing, rented a room 
afanit a mile from the hospital, but 
each day he was at the hospital at 
.seven anti worked with us till night¬ 
fall. 

In every way tlic Hornlx)stcIs 
ad<ied inleresi ami excitement to 
life in (^irville. Mrs. Hornlx.rstel 
received slacks of letters daily Irom 
joiirnalisis ret|ucsiing material for 
articles. She atlracietl more visitors 
than liatl exercome beftire. Patients 
who bad formerly .shied away from 
visitors now, catching the spirit, in¬ 
vited and welcomed guests ihcm- 
.selves. Cx)iuUicte<l lours were or¬ 
ganized. (X'casionally when a vi.sitor 
asked. “.\rcn’l you afraid to work 
bere.^" the amusetl guide would 
answer demurely. “I’m a j■K^lienl.” 

In the end the I lornlxistels proved 
a blessing to our cause. 'Hicir brave 
attitude and all the attendant pub¬ 
licity initiated a turning {x)int in 
our struggle. .Vs I write this, Gcr- 
iriule I lornbosiel has been free for 
.some time and is still carrying on the 
campaign for a sane understanding of 
Hansen’s disea.se. 

Meanwhile, one of Stanley's long- 
cherished projects, the formation of 
a National Advisory Committee on 
Hansen’s disease, was at last accoinr 
jilishcd. .Surgeon. 
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ap;^fi1tea H'committee or 
l^inent medical authorities, public- 
health officials, and citizens reprc- 
Witing the public, to revise the 
^tmoded rules governing patients, 
y When the National Advisory 
jCoramittce announced its intention 
coming to Carville t() learn our 
•bpinions, the United Patients’ Oim- 
,^ttee set to work oji a conipre- 
t'hensive program. /\t our sessions to 
discuss the future handling of suller- 
«rs of Hansen’s disease, I suggested 
'that the law requiring the segrega- 
^tion of such patients should he 
'^rescinded. This was a subject on 
Jlirilich I fell deeply, for one glance 
Carville's half-century record 
would convince anyone that “segre- 
^tion” has not served its purfTOse. 
jThe average |■)atient in Qirville has 
had the disease at least four years 
Ijefore being diagnosed and entered, 
thus having had plentv of lime to 
‘pate on his bacilli if that were 
possible. Some sun'erers have avoided 
doctors and treatments for years lest 
they, too, be “locked up" in Oir\ ille. 
• Those who insist upon mainlain- 
ibg the oulmodeil law of segregation 
take upon themselves a grave moral 
Responsibility. 'Phey share in the 
wrong of uproming human beings 
{rom their males, children, friends, 
their position in the community an<l 
material advantages they may have 
istriven years to attain, and force 
^em into Carville, where they arc 
Utterly lost. Surely some belter way 
&an segregation can be found. 
Sanies in endemic sections might 


*r . 


After much discussion, we recom¬ 
mended among other things: that 
the term Hansen’s disease officially 
replace the term “leprosy”; that the 
laws prohibiting suflerers from Han¬ 
sen’s tlisease from traveling on 
public carriers be revoked; that 
clinics he established; that financial 
provisions lx* ma<lc for dcjx;ndents 
of patients forccil into Carville by 
existing laws; ihnf quarters be 
provided for married couples; that 
the services of a plastic surgeon be 
nxulc available; and that the research 
program on the disc.asc be cxpiinded. 

The National Advisory Oimmil- 
lec fouiul the recommendations 
outlined in our program reasrmahlc 
and t<K)k steps to translate some of 
them into action. Immediate results, 
which augured well for the success 
of the whole program, were the 
raising of patients’ wages for hospital 
jobs, the restoration of the pitients' 
right to vote (long a sore point) and 
tlie inauguralioti of a training 
course at Cars'illc for Public I lealth 
Nurses. 

Stanley was starting to win his 

war. It thrilkxi us that wc were 

permit let! to play minor roles in it, 

as wc watcluxl the dav-bv-dav 

> • 0 

drama of this icn.acious man, un¬ 
broken hv illness and blindnes.s, 
vicH>riously leading the fight to 
baiter down the walls 6000 vears of 
prejudice had built around a name. 

1946 the hospital had the 
lowest death rate in its history and 
the highest number of discharged 

—3^*. S“^p!e. 










any prc-promin-diasone years..Pro- 
min and diasonc were now working 
such miracles that even the once 
most hopele&s cases felt they, icx), 
would get discharged everiuially. 

On December 2 Harry passe<l his 
12th and last negative test. The 
impossible had happenetl ~ after 
19 years it had hap|.x*ned! Harry was 
discharged, he could leave now, 
he was freel 

After a two-decade bout with the 
disease, there would always be 
scars. His hands had lost some of 
their muscle padding and sensation, 
and he could never do hart! manual 
labor. But we had sa\eil siilhcienr 
money to take care of us i’or a year 
outside, while he searched lor some 
satisfactory occupation. 

Harry, of course, would not Iea\ e 
Carville until 1 could go. and as I 
■ had two more tests yi-i -- two more 
months of deepening anxiety- he 
remained in his jtjb as iiead ortlerly. 
Meanwhile, we did not tell either of 
our families the wonderful news 
that my tests were running negative. 
Wc did not even tell them 1 larry 
was now' free, 'fhere had been t<M3 
many shattered dreams for us during 
the past iw'o decades to risk it. 

But my nth lest was negative, 
and somehow I lived through the 
next month. 

On February 3, 1947, ^ went to 
the lab for the 12th test. 'Fhe techni¬ 
cian tof»k two smears while 1 trieil 
'' to act as if it didn’t matter loo much 
either way. 1 worked all day at The 
, Star office, .since I felt that getting 
.absorbed in something would be 


kinder to my' nervous system, but 
Harry kept going back and forth 
to the laboratory until the smears 
w'ere examined ami the report given. 
Then he rushed hack to the editorial 
room with his face shining with 
happiness so that 1 knew’ before lie 
S|K)ke die w'ortl: nv^aiivcl 

1 thanked (hxl it was all over. 
I'or the first time I felt whole and 
free, ami with shaking hamis 1 took 
out my comjxict and jxiw’dered my 
nose, searching my face. No mark 
was tliere. not a sign of the dark 
wings of illness that hatl covered me 
for 20 \ ears. Still the mark ol iiuire 
than half a lifetime of suirering was 
there, not always my ow'n, hut 
.somehow no le.ss acute because it 
belonged to others. 1 had lived 
through many lifetimes in Qirviile. 
1 had .seen lii es hix’ak and end, not 
always hy death. How iimch of that 
trageds' and loss ol human pride 
might have been saveil if the .sulfoncs 
had been fouiul before! 

riie next lew weeks were exciting. 
Our Irieiids celebrated the gtxxl 
news with many parties. Our fami¬ 
lies wrote that it was the best 
news ihcN could ever receive, and 
W'ouldn’l we come aiul live with 
them? Other invitations jxiured in' 
from friends, many of them com¬ 
rades made through years of letter- 
writing in connection w-ith The Star. 
Wc found it hard to explain to lhe.se 
friends and to our families that no 
matter how frail our clip^ied wings 
w'c wanted to try them out alone. 

We knew w'e would miss The Star 


and its vigorous canj^gS^, ■’ISti 












Here is the easiest Beauty 

Treatment in the world: All you 
need is Soap, Cleansing Cream, 

Night Cream and Toning Lotion. 
When they're all by Yardley 

\ you enjoy the perfect 
Beauty Treatment. 


Skin Care by 

YARDLEY 

OF LONDON 


Toilet Soap SOe 
Astringont Lotion $1.00 


Cleonsing Creams $1.25 
Toning Lotion. $1.00 



Night Cream $1.25 





■' wcfc hippy, Ha«y 'ahc! 1 , tiecausc 
the public was gradually getting 
the i^cts; because we had come a 
long way from the days when in our 
‘own state of Louisiana it was a 
criminal offense even to shelter 
a person suffering from leprosy, 
whether mother, father, husband, 
wife or child. We were happy for 
our fellow ^latients and future 
sufferers because science had at last 
found the drugs that could sir)p this 
cruel disease in its tracks. 

Our final weeks were made even 
more plcas:uit by tlie news that the 
National Advisory Ownmitlee had 
acted on our suggestions and recom- 
mended many changes, among them 
the ap|X)intmcnt of more physio- 
theriipists and a plastic surgeon for 
Carvillc, the sc'lting up of house¬ 
keeping quarters for married cou¬ 
ples, more frequent leaves for 
patients, financial help for their 
families and. best of all, the estab¬ 
lishment of diagnostic and treatment 
centers for Hansen's disease sufferers 
in other parts of the country. 

We had saved enough money for 
a car, but beyond that our plans 
were vague. But like young lovers on 
the threshold of matrimony, we felt 
that even the routine tasks of living 
outside would be fun. We looked 
forward to our first shopping trip in 
a suf>ennarket. buying endlc&s vari¬ 
eties of food, even to the frozen kind 
we had read about but never seen. 

.. It would be wonderful to go into 
stores and try on hats, dresses, suits 


iuid shoes. There were m many htw 
things to see, so many to rediscover 
that we had forgotten, that we 
knew there could never be another 
dull day in our lives. 

The day lx.’fore we were to leave, 
Harry and I made a round of the 
colony together, bidding farewell 
to our fellow patients, the Sisters 
and doctors. Then in the tjuiet of the 
evening 1 made my last visit to our 
little chapel, there to thank God for 
His generosity to us, and to plead" for 
His continued assistance as we left 
the security of the hospital to sti.rt 
out on our own. 

We had told no one the exact 
time we were to leave, but the 
“girls” in my house were alerted 
early the next morning by Harry’s 
f(X)tsieps in the hall. 'I'liey clustered 
at the d<K>r when we came out. 
for the final gcxid-byes. At the gate 
Dr. Jo and his wile wished us well 
and presented me with an exquisite 
bouquet of roses from their garden. 
Then it was over. 

As we drove out of the iron gate 
of isolation into the free, uncertain 
world we had dreamed abtnit so long, 
I looked back wet-eyed at the buikl- 
ings and trees ringed with barbed 
wire that had held so much of 1 larry 
and me. Now the 20 lost years — the 
years of sulTering and struggle — 
seemed dwarfed by the mental ami 
spiritual enrichment thisdillicult ex¬ 
perience had brought into our lives. 

Harry, eyes ahead, turned the 
car down the river road. 






The groom 
w 7 years kte 

How a Woodbury Deb 
lost and found her man * 



Har Woodbury 1 1 ^ i k 11 P u v skm 

1 I I 1 I I t in^i li m 

—d JI 1 ft y cikt 


U A 1 anada) 


During tlu war ‘»olrln i Bob \ oun., iiu I Pat 
Burragt «n a blind d ilt and 'h i** c iptivatt d 
by lur dazzling Woodbury toiniilcxun But 
the next day he ‘^liipiK *1 out 

Seven yeais litei llu> mtt attain— on an 
ether blind date 1 liis tiini Bob didn t h t 
Pat get away In six wirks slu hceaiiie a 
‘Woodbury bridt 

^f^Uh the Beauty-Cream Ingredient 
^ ^ »«./or the aleiit you love to touch 



This SOftonlUg f rrrnm ingridif nl ht Ij 4 
rtplici thi naiuial oiU ytn wokh away 
Get mUd Wuodbury Soap today! 



Condensed from '"Accident Handbook^' 
Published by The CMiildrcn's llospiinl, :i unit of 





\1 r>sr accidents arc prcvcniahle. Alihonjih ikaihs due to infeciiuns dis¬ 
eases aie iledininj* anionj; children, tleaths Irom accitlenis continue to 
iiiouni. 'Ihey are a leading cause ot deaili and an oiitst.inding cause of perma¬ 
nent iiijlilies among children. 

Nome accitlenis aecount for more than two fifths of these accitiental 
deaths, .\utoniohile accidents and drownings account lor a large share of the 
remainder. . Iccuients nin be prerented, aiul parents musl be constantly alert 
to .see that thev are. It is not enough to warn childien oL the various hazards 
<»f daily life; we muM coiist.inily st-ek out and eliminate danger. 

The following information will ser\c as a guitle in eliminating possible 
hazards in the home, anil oilers immediate help in the handling of accidental 
injuries .should they occur. Parents niay wish ti> keep this material handy 
for reference. 

Hanttbaak," ropvnuht t9i0 nnJ piMUked at 25 ixntv by Tka ChUdran't _ 

Madual C'euter. /«•«.. JOO Lanmaaod Ave.. Bwtom tS, Mats. 






SAFETY CHECK LIST 


j|L ^Bieck this ust carefully and then score yourself as instructed below. 

Are all medicines, poisons and cleaning fluids kept out of reach of children— 
^nidcr lock if passible ? Are all medicines kibcled ? 

2 . Are your electric cords in gcxKl condition? 

3 . Are you sure there are no ojien electric stK'kets in which children may slick 
their fingers or tongues or metal objects? 

4 . Are your attic and basement free of oily rags and litter? Are the stair treads 
securely fastened down? 

5 . Arc there hand rails on the basement stairs? Are the stairs well lighted? 

6 . Are your scatter rugs firmly lined so that they won't slip? 

7 . ]>> you keep radios and electric-light pulls far away frr>m the bathtub? 
Your child could be electrcK'uted if he uses either with wet hands. 

8 . I>o you keep your hot radiators and pi|X'S covered so that your child can't 
burn himself? 

9 . Do you have a gale at the head and foot of the stairs to prevent your small 
child from falling downstairs or from climbing up? 

10 . .Are your lamps heavy enough so that they can’t easily be pulled over? 

11 . Arc your second-story windows locked »jr the screens securely hooked to 
. prevent your child from falling out ? 

12 . Do you always put your frying pans, con'eefX)ls, etc., on the stove with 
handles turned away so they may not be reached by the children? 

13 . I^> you keep a fire extinguisher handy? 

14 . 1^ you put away clothes or toys lying around the lUxir at night ? 

15 . l>f» ytni wipe up any water, greasi; or other spilled iiquiiis immediately? 

16 . .Are all baby toys free of splinters and sharp etiges, and are they l<x> big to 
be swallowed ? 

17 . Do you read carefully the labels on the Ixjtlles of mcilicine you give your 
children ? 

18 . Do you keep pins, needles, matches and table lighters out of reach of small 
children ? 

19 . Are firearm.s l(x:ked up? Are knives and pointed scissors kept out of reach 
of children ? 

20 . Do you stay with your child when he is in the bathtub? He might get 
.burned or drown. 

t 

Scoring: Give yourself five points for every item that is an¬ 
swered Yes. If your score is not loo, your home is not safe. 
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HEAD INjWfelES 



• '*■3 

J< 

observed for excessive drowsiness,^ 
paleness, vomiting, or bleeding frotfl 
the nose, mouth or cars. 

If any of these occur call your 
doctor at once. 

If the child is sleeping heavily, 
awaken him just to make certain he 
is not unconscious. 

What NOT to Do 


What to DO 

if a child has a bad head injury, 
call a doctor or take him to a hos¬ 
pital immediately. 

If a heatl injury appears unimjxir- 
tant the child should be carefully 


Do not allow a child who has suf¬ 
fered a head injury to sleep without 
awakening him at regular intervals 
sjKcificd by your doctor. 

CJive nothing to eat or drink until 
the doctor hits seen him. 


BURNS 


What NOT to Do 

Apply no ointments to a burn 
without consulting your physician. 

Do not allow an extensive burn to 
remain exj'K)sed. Keep the child cov- 
eretl and warm. 

What to DO 

If a child's clothing catches fire, 
smother the flames by wrapping the 
child in a rug or blanket. 

For minor burns: G)asuIt your phy¬ 
sician before applying ointments. A 
ppte of baking stxia and water may l>c 
applied to shut out the air and help 
relieve pain. Cover with a clean 
doth and then take the child to the 



For burns invoh ing large areas ot 
the Ixxly: V\'rap the child in a clean 
sheet. co> er with blankets, and go to ' 
the nearest hospital immediately. 

Because sluKk may occur quickly j 
tlie chiki must be in the hospital as' 
soon as |x»ssiblc. A child in shock be- . 
comes very pale, breathes taptdiy 
and may lose consciousness. Prompt. 
medical attention is then neces^FV;' 





POISONS 




'If* ^ 

'■ • '. I. ' 



What NOT to Do 

Do not waste valuable time on the 
telephone. Treat the child first. 

Eto not throw away the |x?ison; exact 
:knowle(lgc of its nature may be essen¬ 
tial for further care in the hospital. 

Wliat to DO 

Make the chikl vomit (except in lye 
or l(erosenepoisoning) by gagging him 
with your finger placed tlown his 
throat. 


If this fails, give him a salt solution 
to drink (one tablespoon of table 
sjtli dissolved in a glass of warm wa¬ 
ter), or warm water and mustard (a 
teas(xx>n oftiry mustard jxiwder dis¬ 
solved in warm water). Or give him 
syrup of ipecac (one teasjxion every 
five minutes until vomiting occurs). 
Pinch the chikl’s nose to make him 
swallow. 

After he Ixus >’oiTiitcd gi^'c him some 
milk to swallow and take him to the 
nearest doctor or hospital at once. 

If vomiting does not occur, give 
him some milk and take him to the 
hospital immediately. 

'I'ake the {hmsou bottle with you so 
that the hospital will know exactly 
the ly}x* of {x>ison swallowed. 

L ye poixo/ting; and kerosefte poi- 
svuing: Do not make the child 
vomit. Call your tl<K:tor, or take the 
child to the hospital at once. 


CUTS 


Wliat NOT to Do 

Do not apply a tourniquet to con¬ 
trol bleeiling unless you have had 
training in its use or the bleeding 
cannot lx: controlled by pressure. 

not apply sulfa or penicillin 
ointments to a cut unless vour doc- 

-tor has told vou to do so. 

. « ^ 

l>o not apply antiseptics. No anti- 
^k^tic is as effective as thorough 
l^hing with soap and water. 


What to DO 

If a cut is slight, wash it well with 
soap and warm water anil apply a 
sterile dressing such as a band-aid or 
gauze sc|uare. 

If a cut is severe, apply no medi¬ 
cine: cover with a clean bandage 
and call your physician. 

If bleeding ixrcurs from a cut, cover 
with a clean cloth or gauze bandage 
and apply pressure over the ,arca 






LET ANACONDA HELP WHEN YOU BUY OR BUILD 

Here arc tene of the 72 butldmg hmt^ nt am bandy new reference 
book How to Bntld a Bettet Hr me , 


m 


34 Bisemeat rcixe luon room i^&rfrom btmcathinK 
of the, pist ( orrtnt buildinff costs make ii tU ihe more 
important to utiliae rtl ttisdy ineitninsive b isement space 
^ithadequue waterproofing and hiianK it becomes a 
foeil point for Rimes ind hobbies m nisterinK to the 
fimil> s leisure hour inteiests C cilinti t eiRht should be 
at least ft cle ir with lif,ht ng recessed if at -ill possible 


3C LmSusin makes whit 
IS noim ills an iwkward cor 
ner cupbosrd into useful eonsenient spite Strip 
oudtts shoie counter i,ise freedoir in lociting tlic 
trie appliintts Sliding dtMirs on upper eupbtiirds 

E roside distin use note present hinged he ids 
irger Ititehen ire indit ted in fui i« bet lust more 
fimilits ire eiting their metis there ind new equip 
meni —home freezers dishw ishers etc—require 
moie room thin w is hitherto neiessirs 
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Here’s why • , 

COPPER PLUMBING IS BETTER! 

Rust proof Anaeondi Copper Tubes i 

assembled with solder type fittings cost 

about the same as rust ible pipe but gne A 

you ( 1) 1 lonstant flow of rust free water B ^kjoA 

(2) ibsenee from leaks caused by rust (^) a Hv. ff 

plumbing system that will last far longer 

and gise top satisf letion Ask your plumber too about a hot water 

tank of Anaconda s rustless 1 verdur ’ Mettl *lrudi M trk Ret d 
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lORD Calvert 


Canadian U^hisk^ 


Srf\< il \>illi |)ri(l<‘ im ihox >j)(M lal 

ulirn oulv (lie liM< >l will ^ulli<‘«‘ 


CALVEKl DISTILL [ RS ,c\\\nA, LIMITED 


A M H t R 5 T B U R G 
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' ivntn your hand until the doctor 


arrives. 

Even though there is no bleeding, 
puncture wounds should always be 
called to your doctor’s attention. If 
thev occur out of dtx)rs, tetanus 
(lockjaw) may be an additional ha/.- 


ard.- Tetanus toxoid ' ihocula 
given to your child as an infant 
j)rcvcnt this danger. 

Cuts involving the tongue and^J 
mouth should be seen by a physician' y 
promptly, 'fhe neglect of such cuts:. 
may result in future difficulty. 


^trj 


FRACTURES 






What NO'!' to Do 

not delay in gelling medical 
assistance, particularly if fracture lias 
broken the skin. 

Do not ha\'C a child aliem|>l to 
slaiul on an iii]ured leg iK-fore it 
has been examined. 

Do not assume there is no fracture 
merely Iwcause the child can move 
his iimlv:. 


jurv which is ol>\ iousK severe, do 
not move him. Keep him warm and 
call your physician at once. 

If it is necessiiry lo move a child 
with an obvious fracture oi the leg, 
give constant supfxn t. Strap the in- 
iure<.l leg lo ths- other leg at several 
leNcIs alxise and below ilie injury, 
or apply a splint. 

If a fracture of the arm is sus- 
|H‘Cled, aji[)ly a sling helore moving. 

If the neck or hack is injured, keep 
the child ilai and make no attempt 
to move him. 


Do not give the chiUI with a jxis- 
sihle fracture anything by mouth 
until he has been seen by a doctor. 

What to DO 

If vour child has received an in- 
¥ 


If the skin oxer a fracture is bro¬ 
ken {com|KUiiid Iracivire). place ster¬ 
ile gaii/e over I lie xvouiid and get 
medical assistance imiiiediaiely. 

lfnecess,iiy to control bleeding, ap¬ 
ply pressuie with hand over dressing. 


BITES 


, What to DO 

Tick Bites: l>o not remove a 
lick w'irh bare fingers: apjdy the 
lighted'end of a cigarette to the tick 

with oil or vaseline 


which will cut off its air supply and\ 
cause it to drop olT. 

Human Bites: 1 luman bites ipay^ 
result in severe infection and should; 
be treated by a physician. 




I Animal Bites'. Any bite by an 
animal (dog, cat, etc.) should be re- 
-'ported to your physician at once. 


fending animal so it can be ob^rved 
for jTossiblc rabies. The animal must 
not be killed, since infection with 
rabies mav not be immediately 
apparent. 

Insect Bites: If the child is old 
enough to coojx'rate, the application 
of cold compresses will help limit the 
swelling. Then apply calamine lotion 
to control itching. Consult your doc¬ 
tor regarding other medications. 




CONVULSIONS 


What NOT to Do 

Do not slap or douse with cold wa¬ 
ter in an effort to stop the seizure, 
w Do not attempt to give anything 
;by mouth to a convulsing child. 

Do not immerse an unconscious or 
convulsing child in a tub of hot water. 

What to DO 

In a convulsion the limbs stiffen 
and then jerk, the lips or face may 
turn blue, and the eyes roll up. The 
convulsion will end of itself. Place 


the child on a bed, turn the head to 
one side so the saliva can escape and 
insert a folded handkerchief or other 
obiect between the teeth to protect 
the longue. 

Observe the child carefully in 
oriler to describe the convulsion to 
the dttetor. 

If the child has fever, remove his 
clothing and sponge him with alco¬ 
hol or c<K)l water. 

Alter the convulsiNc movements 
arc over, make the child comfort¬ 
able. Call your physician. 


FOREIGN BODIES 


What NOT to Do 

H 

Do not scrape at the eyeball with 
corner of a handkerchief; you 
jjnay do much more harm than good, 
j.. • Do not attempt to remove foreign 
l|^ies from the nose or car. Doctors 
special instruments for this purr 


prxse and your attempts may aggra¬ 
vate the problem. 

Do not ariempi to remove deeply 
imbedded splinters or other foreign 
bodies. Even if the foreign body 
comes out easily the accident should 
be reported to your doctor^ 








At the first sign of a cold—before you do an3'thing else— 
take two Aspirin tablets with a glass of water. Here’s why: 

When you have a cold, it’s invariablj' accompanied by 
a headachy, feverish feeling and muscular aches and pains. 
And It’s very important to youi •well-being that you treat 
these distressing symptoms with a medication that will 
relieve them quickly! 

Aspirin goes to work in two seconds to end your 
cold—sore throat discomfort. Yet the single active in¬ 
gredient in Aspirin is so gentle to the system it has been 
used year in and j'car out by millions of people without 
ill effect! Aspirin is one thing you can take with com¬ 
plete confidence. 


PocksI tin of 12. 
tcononiybotUerf24 » 
Family siie of »w. • ■ 
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than any othor 
typn of dog 
foodl A 5 lb 
bog of CoinM 
mokM 10 to 12 
lbs of roody 
to not dog 
food All you 


Start feeding 
Goines Meal to 
year deg teday 


for strongth — 
■rofoiin os in tn 
m imf 


. eAMAOA'S 
imOST dOMRISIIlMd 

006 food! 


for anoroy — 
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ootmool 

for oppaoroneo — 
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biittar 
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Forvoriaty giva your dog 
OAINES KRUNCHON. 
odiKh is Goinas Maol 
compraosad into tasty 
bito Mtad —, , | -i 


What fun for your dog — to let 
Caines. The meal that keeps 
him healthier and happier than 
ever before I 

What fun for you — to sec a 
daily improvement in your dog*s 
looks and spirits, because Gaines 
IS completely balanced dog 
food! 

Feed GAINES MEAL 

— Start todays 

A Product of Ganaral Foods 


uwtsaia 




._i-i tuiofy 


"S^yourdog' 





feel il necessary to protect your child 
against tetanus (lockjaw). 

l)o not try to grasp a foreign body 
which a child has swallowed and is 
causing him to choke and gasp. You 
may force it farther down. 

Wliat to DO 

live: Particles of scxit, dirt, dust. 

m 


■ q f I * • ^ 1*^ ^ 1 * ** VMS*#,' •. » » 

Bathe the eye with baking itbda 
teaspoon to a glass of warm watcr)-3 
If this does not dislodge the particlt^^ 
consult your physician. If a foreigii^^ 
body penetrates the eyeball (pencil,'-^; 
splinters, etc.), do not move the child. 
^ver the eye lcx)sely with a clean 
cloth or sterile gau7X‘, and call youf 
doctor or hospital immeiliately. 

Ear and Nose: Make no attempt 
to remove the foreign body. Call 
your physician. 

Throat: Swallowing of foreign 
b(xl\. If the child is not choking, 
call your dtxrlor. If the child is chok¬ 
ing and gasping for breath, turn him 
ufisidc df)wn, holding him by the 
legs, ami slap his back x igoroiisly. If 
this fails, get him to the nearest 
hospital immediately. 




STERILE 


THINGS TO KEEP ON HAND 
To induce vomiting: Mustard powder, table salt, syrup of ifx:cac. 
For conxmlsious: Kubbing alcohol. 

For cuts: Sterile gauze scpiares (2x2 
inches) individually wrapped. 

Roll (d gauze Ixmdage (2 inches 
wiile). 

Roll of adhesive tajK*. 

Hand-aids (various sizes). 

Forfm'eigu bodies in eye, and for 
hums: Baking sixla. 



JiAV. Children’s Medical (Ynter of 
Boston, organized in i9.f6 as a center 
for the treatment of children with 
chronic, crippling or fatal diseases, at¬ 
tracts patients from every corner of the 
globe. It has as its nucleus the famous 

Hospital founded 


in 1869 and includes^ive other hospitals 
for children: the Infant Hospital, the 
House of the Good Samaritan (for - 
rheumatic fever), the Sharon Cardio-\^ 
vasculiir Unit, the Children's Mission 
to Children, and the Hospital and . 
Convalesceiu Home for.Qhildi^jt. .. 

t I * ^ 










Cefitpraf'tratn^ 
-.ground for students from Harvard 
^Medical School and the Harvard School 
-■of Public Health, and provides “rc- 
ifteshcr” courses for pediatricians from 
^^^1 over the world. Its staff aiul facilities 
^«re utiii?x;d by the Children’s Cancer 
■Research Foundation —the first 


in- 


i^itution in the world’fo’^bc'ifevd® 
entirely to research on cancer in 
children. 

F.vcry major disease of childhood is 
studied at the C'liildren’s Medical Cen¬ 
ter of Boston, and much has been done 
there toward the conquest of many so- 
callcii “inciir.iblc” diseases. 





TMt’s Talr 

OMKWfiAT hesitantly the woman approjichc-d the teller’s window, bank¬ 
book in haml. “I have over $2000 in my siivin^s account.” she saul, "and 
I wondered if 1 could have it made into a joint account ior my husband 
■ ami myself.” 

"Certainly,” smiled the teller, handing her a set of forms, "just have 
your husband fill these out.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t.” she replied. “If my husband lounil out alxiut the 
account there’d lu* sti many complications.” 

"Maylx.* I could help.” the teller suggested, as she started to leave. 

“1 wish you could,” she answered. “You see. my luisbantl and I have 
decided to buy a new car, and if we could only use the money in my 
savings account we wouKin’l have to pay any financing charges.” 

“I’heii why tlon’i y<Hi.^” asked the teller. 

, “Because then my husband would ask all sorts of (|ucstions uIk^iu how I 
managed to save so much mcjney — and if I told him, it would sjxiil his 
fun. It all began when my husband starietl playing the horses. 1 told him 1 
knew a Ixxikie and would place the Ix’ts for him, so his Ixiss woukln’t find 
out about it. Ol course, 1 didn’t really know a Ixxikie, so I tt>ok the bets 
mysell. When his horse won 1 paid him oft. and when he lost 1 put the money 
in my JKivings.” 

“I think ^■ou’re very clever, and I think your huslxuid’s going to be 
pleased,” said the teller with admiration. 

“Oh, if 1 told him 1 built this bank account with his losses, he’il be crushed! 
Besides,” she continued, “we’ve liad so many pleasant evenings figuring 
out which horses would win -- it’s lieen a kind of liobby with us. I’d hate 
to miss all that. Yet it seems a shame to pay those financing charges when 
we have the mrtney.” 

“I’ll tell you what to do,” said the teller, "'roll your hiKsband you’ve 
arranged a tank loan for the car, at bank rntc.s which are lower than finance- 
. company rates.” 

’ As the woman beamed, he concluded. “And it will be a bank loan — from 
^„your own savings account.” 

'V «?u»» ta 





''HOW I BECAME 

a HOTEL HOSTESS" 

Pearh E. Weils Becomes Ex- 
ecutive Housekeeper Though 
Without Previous Hotel 
Experience. 

"I have been appointed Executive House* 
keeper of the new Lord Beuverbrook Hotel 
in Canada. 1 have been very busy hiring my 
staff and getting this new hotel open. I am 
very thankful to the Lewis Training Course 
fur getting this very good position." 

Step into A WELL-PAID 
HOTEL POSITION 

Well iKiitl, ptiHiiiiiim and a sound, siib- 

Ktantiiil tiitiiri- a wail traincil inoii and woiiicn in 
till* lioii’l and inhiitiiiiiiiial tield. ta'wis Knuliiatcs 
“uiakiiiK KotHl" as uiai'a^aTs, a^si8tant tnanaK<*rs. 
c’xeciilivc liousfkifin-rs, liustffscs and in .S.S oilu-r 
typt-s of wt’il-ixiid iKisitions. K<>i'oril-l>i‘i'akinK 
travel means greater opp-irlnnitics tluxii ■.■wi. 
I'rvviuiis l•xlK’ru'n^•^* prow<l iinni*<'efi«ary in lliia 
busin«.‘ss wluTv you're* not driiiUMNl boeause you 
are over 40. Lewis Training qiialilivs you at lionic 
in spare time. FREE book describes tliis fascinnl- 
tM^Alld. It.tcUs how you are registered free of 
JifatiMial PiBoeiiMMit Servipe. 


"HOW I STEPPED 
into a BIG PAY Hotel Job” 

Albert li. Carr, Canadian 
Veteran, Wins Success 
through Lewis Training. 

After niy discharge front the Arniv, the 
Lewis School wa.*: rccornmended ro me. I 
enrolled and, ar the .«iiiiie rime secured a 
po.sitioii ill a hotel Sckim I was promoted to 
Assistant Manager. Now in business as hotel 
counsellor and dtiing very nicely. 1 recom¬ 
mend Lewis Training ro anyone." 

NOTICE TO CANADIANS 

la*wls SciHHirs npvraliiliis In t'aiiada haw tieen ap> 
im>*i*d hy Hit* KiirelRii Exi'liansi* ('cmtrol Board. 
CANADIAN DOLLARS ARE ACCEPTABLE AX 
PAR WITH U. S. Til larilliatr all lliianrlal trana- 
arilons, a s|N>«*lal |M‘rniii hai bi>i>ii a-wlRiioit to tlieir 
aii-nuiit will! tlir t'auaiUaii Bank uT Comnwree. 
Moiu rwil. _ 

Lowia Hotel Training School ^C'wuaiNn 
Rm. TB-i 2761, Wosh. 7.D. C., U.S.A. JJ WAS j 

Send mo your Free Book. I wont to know bow to 
qualify for o well-paid position at home in 
Msure time. 

Name ____, 1 ' 
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Universal Badgie of Humanity 

By Bru^MvtehtMn wdi -ktuDws tditar and Miitbor 

an age of anarcliy^ ^cn the channels of commiinicaiion are cram- 
\J med with ever bigge'f lies, when many strange Hags advance across 
the map, only one emblem is accepted evcrywliere. It is the Red Cross, 
Above race, color and creed it k the universal badge of humanity. 

Thi.s is easy to say in words. What does it me.'in to those who suddenly 
need help? It means this: 


On the nifiht €*J May 6 . 1950 , an old fanner lay sid!r and htdp’- 
less in his bed on the outskirts of IVinnipe^. llis mattress u^s 
half covered by the flood ivaters already enfiul/infi a large part 
of the city. 

Toioard the fannhoust* struggjh'd Dorothy Pope, a driwr 
tdth the Hed Crttss lllttod Transfusion Sertict*. Her car stalled 
in a lake uhich had not existed a few hours earlier. In the pilch 
dark she somehow found a leaky bimt. roued across the fl(Mtd(Hl 
grain fiidds to reach the sick man. Then she muled ivnist-tletp 
for a mile and a half to a highivay uhere she hailed a truck in 
uhich her fmtient ims taken to a hospital. 

That UHts the lied Cross in action, looking after pintple who 
otheruise mmld have perished. It uas all part of the day's work. 


7 ’he statistics tell a little of these Jalxjrs during the last year. The Red 
Cross helpetl 30,000 [>coplc w'lih food, clothing, shelter, medical aid and 
transportation during the Winnijxg floixl. It established 120 evacuation 
centers, registered and assisted 20,078 evacuees. It supplied 19^5 bottles of 
blood. It used 4400 volunteer workers. 

During the Kimouski fire the Red Cros.s served 16,000 meals ti) the 
homeless townspeople. It provided 344 beds, first aid for 250, clothing 
for 2000. 

Altogether, during 1950, the Red Cross worked in over 500 disasters and 
helped more than 75,000 people. That is a lot of people in so short a time in. 
a country of our population. It offers 75,000 reasons for your contribution 
■to the Red Cross this year. Before the year is over there may fx* more 
reasons of the same sort. PIvery year brings trouble somewhere. And 
wherever there is trouble, there the Red Crtxss will be also. No man knows 
"when he will need its help. 










yoM never have ^$e ivorries 
^your sewing msMm is a StNGER ! 



ONLY SINGER GIVES YOU ALL THESE ADVANTAGES! 

1 Always-ovailoM* MiviM* No nut- tin world lor 100 \fc»rst 

ter whtic \oii movt or whtn \oii ^ Smooth Mwing on any fabric Most 
need tlitm, \oii cm ilways ftt • modils stitili foiw ird bick- 

paits ind sttvuc fiom ins of i ward t.oo\(i pins f« sast bistmK 

hundred SIH.IR S»WIN< c»nib«s S.» It Rnv s,«,d 

2 Complolo Courso in home dicss- * si\ i ki ir hi* illiiinin ms work 

* making or dicoi iting given with ^ Worid's most boauhful caMnofsl 
new machint Ptrsonal instruitors ^,dt rinp c f stvUs handsomtW 

at sour siNt FR si-wiNC CLNiiR hnished M its hint, stools iviilibli 

Q Oopondabilityi siN( l R* Stwing Mi- Timotavmg ollachmonftl Basic set 

cbinis irt built to last a lifetime. * comes with iinchine M my others 
Built by the compiny thats ltd iviilible for every dttiil 

New SINGER Sewing Machines as Low as ^89— 

Minimum down poymont • Budgot forms • Uboral Irodo-ln ollowonco 


♦AlVwfa MwS Pf THE wwqw MAWMrACTBmtl^ 





M ed>m dath modal, a handsomedouble-;duty 
piece you’d be proud to put in the living 
room. Polished walnut finish. 



Economy portobic. Sturdy, compact, an ex¬ 
cellent buy. Has spHStliKht, foot control, 
dustproof case. Sews perfect lockstitch. 


*FOt YOUR PROTECTION SINGER sells and 
services its Sewing Machines and other products 
only through singer sewing centers. iden> 
tified by Che Red “S" Trade Mark and the 
'’singer sewing center” emblem on the win* 
dow, and never through department stores, 
dealers, or other outlets. 

At right SINGER SEWING CENTER Rt 234 King St., 
Midland, Unt. There are over a hundred more 
from roast to coast in Canada. For address 
nearest you. sec classified phone directory under 

SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY. 


Lnvniy, dapnndaMa as only a singer can be.. 
Charming cabinet model comes in walnut 
or mahogany finish. Matching stool. 



NoHwi-httnlars' heaven I You’ll find every 
sewing need at your singer sewing center. 
They’ll make buttonholes, cover buttons, too. 




SINGER SEWING CENTERS 

THERE’S ONE NEAR YOU TO SERFE YOU 


100th ANNIVERSARY 













Tty this e»1y morning PICK-UP! 


SPUSH IT 



Cup the palms over the face and lake s 
deep, deep breath See how Aqua Velva’s 
hearty masculine aroma seems to clear out 
the cobwtbs—put a spring in your step 
and a zing in your spirits You’ll know 
you’ve a great d»y coming—foday' 

The J. B. illiams < f»in|>any (C anada) f td , 
Makers of Fine *ihaving Preparations 
for 110 years 
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^Changing make-up keeps an 
actor sjace sensitive 
to shaving . . . 


But I can slmvc 
close and 
comjortafcle 

outtk tlie 

Tl/oncierjul 

Williams' 



JoHnOmime. 

yj^fotedCanadian Sfq^e and.^dio Star 


He's built himself a reputation in skin-soothing shave you ever enjoyed 
Canada He*s helping budd a bigger Use Williams regularly to help retair 
reputation for Canada, too, in versa- the youthful sohness of your skin! 
tile fields of dramatic art. Oel Ntu< VliZ/mms *ihaitngCrmm afyourtoiio 


Yes, you’re going to hear a lot more 
from John Drainie... Right now he’s tell¬ 
ing you of his backstage experience with 
new WiUiams. “B oiwIer/Ml/” Right 
after rubbing off make-up with chemi¬ 
cals and rough towels, he can shave 
his tender skin clean without a wince^ 

You see, Williams has something 
new for tender faces! Its amazing 
Extract of Lanolin 25 time* as 
aedaia.SNi jsWn kmottn, the waU>known 
^rikitiniiiiidliliiiiai. It aiyas the joaost 


gnod^ rounfrr Sant tufn yamecatton,Bjmepna 



STUCK FOR AN ANSWER? Not when the> ask What’s 
yours^” ... For then the answer’s on the tip of your tongue 
once you’ve enjoyed the smoother, lighter flavour of Labatt’s 
Anniversary Ale This golden brew, with all the body and 
character you expect in a Labatt ale has a special smooth¬ 
ness that has quiekly made it a favourite If, by chance, you 
haven’t yet tasted Anniversar} Ale, you have a real treat 
waiting Next time they ask "What’s yoursmake "Labatt’s 
Anniversary Ale” your answer 

••••• The swing is DEFINITELY to Labaft's ••••• 

IT hen Hugh labatt challenged hts brother 
to product a neu alt for tbetr mldtn annt 
versary tt uae more than half m jest But 
as all Canada now knows John Labatt took 
up the challenge Ihe result was an ale 
whose immediate popularity has made it a 
permanent Labatt orew T.he remarkable 
thing about this aUt experts say, is the com¬ 
bination of body and character with its 
distinctive lightness and smoothness-—John 
Labatt Limsted 











Give flie sweetest gift of aH 



Sped front 
England 
for youl 


**So sweet of you to think of 
Cadbury s — world>famous for 
flaTor'” 

I ach box contains a variety of 
centre*, covered with delicious 
Cadbu'} s Dairy Milk chocolAte. 

look for the Special Faster 
Gift Vi* rapping — at better candy 
shops everywhere. 

Diilrihufecf In Canada by 
FtY-CAOSI/ffr LTD», Manirmal 



C/oU siutfetflAfcct ~t(ut [u7HMt£llA« 


As the floods rose, hope went down And then >oui Rod Cross was "on the job”’ 
As thousands of flood-stneken Canadians icteived tmenicnc\ lood and shcltci. their 
gratitude went out to ym who through vou: Red Cioss contributions helped make 
possible this meraful relief Now. your Red Cross atipials again lor vour support to 
meet tomorrow’s needs. Who knows u hat these needs may be.. as Canada plans and 
organizes for civil defence Give now give genurousl>. 


o/^ . - 
$ 5 , 000,000 is needed osi 


CANAPIAdd, KfiP, CftOA9 

’ M** S* Sh^a T?WS ^At \ I 




ifci IS|6/'/ 









TIu- ni!isr.iv»‘ iievt grille and swept* 
hack rear fenders give llie new 1951 
Merciirv an appearance of uiiniatched- 
streiigih and hcaiity. But it*s' 
Mercury’s famous 112 Hp. V*type 
8-cylinder engine that'll give you th<^. 
biggest thrill! For it’s this mighty, 
piiwer that makes >our new Mercury, 
so responsive, so easy to handle under^ 
all driving conditions. 


4c 




A PRODUCT 6F ford OF CANADA 









fWhy didn’t you 
discover Tampax 
long before this? 

y 

'If't hard to vndorstaid haw any 
■l.^hrt, up^to-data woman could miss 
this particulm improvemont 

No doubt you have 
wondered lu>w 
some women keep 
their poise and 
freshness even on 
“those discourag¬ 
ing days” every 
month...Well, it’s 
no secret anymore. 
There is a >^'ondcr- 
fully improved 
product on the 
^market called Tampax. Instead of a 
combination of belt, pins and pud 
worn outsiHe, 3 rou simply wear Tampax 
internally. You will marvel at this 
dainty, efficient Tampax (made of 
pure surgical cotton) witli its slender 
one-time-use apjxlieator for erisy inser¬ 
tion. No odor or chafing and you can¬ 
not even feel the Tampax when in 

. place. Easy to dispose of A month's 

supply will go right into the average 
purse. Buy Tampax at drug or notion 
- counter. 3 absorlxcncics (Regular, 
Super, Junior) to suit various rexjuire- 
ments. Economy box contains 4 
months’ average need. Canadian 
Tampax Corporation Ltd., Brampton, 
Ontario. 


you Can Make 
this Beautiful 
Hand-carved 
Leather Belt 

a4 BELT like this—or one of 
sevcr.ll other equally staking 
design.^—IS as simple as ABC 
for a 1-tcginncr in Lcather'work 
to achieve—and there you 
have a really distinctive belt 
for a very modest oi.tlay. 

While a belt is a happy intro¬ 
duction to Leather Craft, 
there .ire sccx'es of other equally 
fa.scmating leather projects at 
Bedford’s, Canada's Hobby 
Headquarters. We have every¬ 
thing you need to get started 
including easily uiulcr.st.ind- 
ahlc, .step-by-step instructions. 

FIRST -send for the new 
Ik'dlord Handicraft Catalogue. 
Within Its 1(X) pages covering 
over 6iX)0 craft items, you'll 
find everything you want to 
know about Le.ither Craft, 
Coiipcr Tooling. Weaving, 
Shcllcr.iit, Figurine Painting, 
Rugcrait and many other 
fiiscinating arts. Belts, for 
iivstancc. are detailed on 
pages 19 and 20. 

Mail 25c and your name and 
address for this infurm.itive 
Handicraft catalogue. Just 
off the press but i2 years of 
expirricncc behind every copy. 

BEDFORD FINE 
LEATHERS LTD. 

Dept. 3, 578 Seymour Street 
VANCOUVER, B.a 






• Why Itl cold weathe r me agom for you^ 
Thousinds relieve that blinding rheumatic 
pain—quickly safely —with Absorbinc Jr 
You 11 sey there s nothing else like this 
famous !»oothing liniment for relieving rheu 
matic pain It comes to youi rescue fast — 
with two wonderful pain t basing actions 
First It arms ind soothes those agonmng 
rheumatic places Second it counteis the 
irritation that causes the pun u>ith a grand, 
relaxing effect 

Be rtad\ foi the next time cold weather 
brings on rheumatic p un Get Absorbine Jr 
today Only 25 a long lasting bottle 
wherever drugs ii e sold 

G«t fatt relief with 

AMmJe 


It feels ^ goodl 



W f Yevng, Inc, 
Lyman Me n lm a l 




Am Indigestion, Heartburn 


WHEN YOU NEED IT MOST! 


AFTER BREAKFAST 


Does arid indigestion come after your juice 
and coffee? Kat a couple of Turns. See how 
Tunis Bwt‘cU>n stomach almost instantly. You 
foe] better fast. Kei'p Turns handy filways. 


AFTER LUNCH 


If nervousness, pressure of business or bolt¬ 
ing your lunch cause acid indigestion, let 
Turns handle the situation. Tunis relievo 
distress of acid indigestion almost instantly. 
Keep Turns handy always. 


AFTER DINNER 

When you've eaten too much or ton ric*h 
foods, don't worry ab«>ut acid indigestion. 
Turns are made t o relieve such diet and 
discomfort. Turns make you fuel tielter in 
a jiify. Keep Turns handy always. 


AT BEDTIME 



Don’t let acid indigestion keep you tossing 
and pitching. Kat a couple of Tunis. Tunis 
soothe and settle jittery stomach. And tlic 
sleep that follows Tunis is sound, natural 
sleep. Keep Turns handy always. 



FOR THE TUMMY 


GUARANTEED TO CONTAIN NO SODA 


y! TRY ONE OR TWO TOMS AFTER BREAKFAST—SEE IF YOU DON’T FSL BETTER 






THANKS TO THE I. A. C. MERIT PLAN 


**Liki* Ml many faiiiilit“>. we to think 
till* thriflir.-t uay tu liu} ^\a^ for ra.-!!. Kill 
vri* kc|il iliiigiiig into our ^a\il1|^!• and it 
took U.S longer In get ^liat we wanted 
than if we had eoiiiinilted uiir>el\e!> to 
small monthly paylnel1l^/' 

“Now weVe li\iiig heller. \Ve’\e used 
the Merit IMan lo hiiy our cur and re¬ 
frigerator .anil other major items. The 
Merit Plan helps us keep our spending 
on a praetieal hasi'‘ — our money seems 
to go farther and weVe still aide to sa\e 
a little for a rainy day.** 


If you and your family are not already 
familiar with the I.A.O. Merit Plan — 
write today for >uiir copy of the booklet 
“The Power to Sum* and Kuy”. Il’s yours 
for the asking. Simply write Dept. RDl 
at the address below, 

Litok far the automobile 
or ilomentir applitiHep 
dealer ditplayinp 
thU fipH. It meaa* 
ywu ran fiaanre 
vour purrhate »n the 
I. i.C. Merit Plan. 



Industrial Acceptance Corjioration Limited 

SpiUMorfS of titp Merit Plan for ln»talment Raying 
Executive Ollicc^: Sun Life Building, Montreal 2 








Spring 

Suggestions 











Grow fine lawn grass in sand? Im¬ 
possible, you say! Yet that’s just what 
scientists did in a recent impressive 
demonstration. 

Two boxes were prepared, one was 
filled with good rich garden soil, the 
other with ordinary sand picked 
up from the shift- 
ing dunes of Indiana. 

BUI’—and this is why 
this demonstration is im¬ 
portant to all gardeners—with the 
sand, was mixed in proper propor¬ 
tion, that complete, balanced plant 
food,»m’^r»fejr.rVigoro.Well, I wish 
you could see the actual results.The 
grass grown in the sand box was 
just as fine, just as thick and just 
as lush as the grass grown in rich soil. 

The lesson is clear. We can 

all have fine lawns if we make 

sure the grass is properly fed. "^'30 

And food is what plants so 

often lack. Now here is the secret of a 

good lawn. If grass is dormant, apply 

Vigoro evenly at the rate of 3 lbs. per 

100 square feet. If green and growing, 

apply at same rate when grass is dry 

then wet down thoroughly. 

If you art n«t alrtadf nceiving 
tbt Master GarJetur’s Digea, write to: 


SWIFT CANADIAN CO. LIMITED 
PLANT FOOD DIVISION 

F' Fc . r- a- To^or,-;i 





Buckley's New Pleasant Tosting 

COUGH AND COLD SYRUP 
For FAST, SAFE Relief 

Mothers, no need now* to let coughs 
and colds disturb your kiddies' rest, 
with such a fast acting cough medi¬ 
cine as JACK & JILL 
COUGH SYRUP in 
every drugstore. JACK 
& JILL is NEW—DIF¬ 
FERENT and so pleas¬ 
ant tasting the kiddies 
look forward to the 
next dose instead of 
trying to dodge it I Get 
a bottle of JACK Se 
JILL today and have it 
ready to fight an on¬ 
coming cold at the first 
sneeze or sniffle. It is 
made by the makers of 
Buckley’s Mixture and 
Is as good for kiddies’ coughs and 
colds as Buckley’s Mixture Is for 
your own. Price 50^« 

CONTAINS VIT 


/i' '' * ' 
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The finest rice beer 
ever brewed! 
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5-star flavor hit 


The cajridy with the hole 


anl)r 5i 

(phf$ Ic rfM fe intiM Tom) 


’Tlw*trade mark*UIbswiiRS Idfstihrotlu ( aml> with tl« Hok 
% Lutaited in Ciu)«iAn<^ tia 




30TH YP.AR 


Readei^ Digest MARCH 195^1^ 


An artniv a day of enduring significance^ in eondensed permanent huol^tet form 


Stri-:xgtii j-or These Days 


/>’v /. A. R. Wylie 


(k 

iiAM.ottcn thought that whcMi 
int n M l out u» clinih iniscalol 
inoiiiiiainN ;>r lo [Kiicirali- 
ploivc! regions c)t tlif cartli ihfir real 
i]ucsi was i!u‘ tliscoviTV ol ihcm- 
sdves. riu y s(»ii)»h« totfM what man¬ 
ner of int n lliLV were, learn wliai 
were tlieir sirenjitlis aiul weaknessc*s. 
How would iIk'v siaiul up to an 
unknown »)rik*al? On the answer 10 
lltcse (juestions tlej)eiuleti the real 
success or failure of their mission - 
indei'l of tlieir whole lives. 

In lhe.se da\s. fraught with peril 
and uncertainly, men and women 
do not need to seek t>ui such spir¬ 
itual anil physical tests. W’l’ are all 
lK*mg tried spiritually at this hour. 
And it may he that our physical 
courage, as well so seldom put to 
.stern pr(X)f in our familiar, orderly 
ways of life - will have to stand up 
under undrcamcd-of stresses. 


()ther jx'oplcs have had death ; 
rain down on them, their world - 
crash around their ears. Now, on 
this continent, we realize it might 
happen to us - tomorrow or tomor¬ 
row. It is only n.itural that our days,,, 
and often our nights, should be 
disturbed by d.irk anil anxious^ 
thoughts. 

It is e.'isy to be glib about fcar^. 
Hut it is sillv to denv or deride iti:.; 
I'ear is the natural, inevitable com-f 
panion of travelers who, from ihc'j 
first day of their journey to the last,^^ 
do not know the road or whither 
will lead them. Men who claim tha^ 
they are fearless are cither liars 
thev are boasting of a defect Uki^ 
tone-deafness or color-blindness. '!'■ 

To be without fear is to 
imagination, sensitivity and conbi-? 
passion. Without it we can never b 
truly courageous. It is how we hs 





^;;Jear, our response to its acid test, 
reveals us not only to our fcl- 
> lows but to ourselves. Tbe mountain 


elimber, coming down from his high 
; mountain, perhaps defeated, is at 
peace. He has met fear face to face 
and has not flinched. He will never 
be really afrajd again. For he h.'is 
found out that, in the hour of su- 



vidual citizen’s response to danger 
depends a government’s survival. 
Under such tests as those of our day 
where shall we find the peace that 
passeth understanding — and the 
strength that passeth understand¬ 
ing? (F^or peace and strength are 
really synonymous. A man at peace 
in St. Paul’s sense of the word is a 


^.preme peril, he does not have to fear 
- himself. 

■ We must now face a continuing 
threat from forces fanaticallv re- 
j;,fiolved to overthrow a way of life 
'•that baffles and enrages them. l Aen 

the leaders of this Aitil.i’s horde 
do not deem an all-out war I 'resently 
/^pedient, we are likely to have to 
live under that threat for a long 
time. 

‘ How shall we stay ready and 
. braced to meet it? How can we bear 
.up, without undue strain, under a 
long relentless pressure? W’here can 
we find the peace of mind and the 
'strength to confront whatever may 
come with the very best of our- 
.-selvesr lliat is the great question to 
which each of us must find his indi¬ 
vidual answer. 

A free nation is made up of free 
'individuals. Its government, unlike 
•.despotisms, cannot dictate to them 
how they shall think and feel, how 
. to meet life and death. I'hcy must 
/meet trial w'ith their own strength, 
..answer their problems according to 
■■^their individual conscience. H hat Is 
.v.what makes freedom so stern a chal- 
^.j^nge — one that weak, half-baked 
^^poples cannot meet.) On the mdi- 


strong man.) 

I think 1 know where. And 1 be¬ 
lieve that all of us can find our way 
there. 

Our real safety lies only deep 
within ourselves. .\nd this is not just 
another high sounding phrase, for I 
arn writing of what, at my best, I 
have always known. 

1 have lived a fairly long life. I 
have sulfered the pains and fears and 
tribulations that arc pan of life’s 
fiattern. There ha\ e been times when 
I have spiritually fallen apart — 
whinetl and winced and panicked 
pitifully, running hither and thither 
like a frantic, hunted hare. (.\nd, 
like a hunted hare, l.iid myself wide- 
open to the hunter.) .\t other times 
I have stotni up and laced about and 
somehow the pursuit has faltered. 1 
have even met danger haliwa) -- 
gone out deliberately to meet it. all 
flags flying, not because I was fearless 
but because I was afraid anti knew 


that onlv by overcoming fear could 
I ever be truly safe again. 'I'hc occa¬ 
sions were not specially heroic. 'Fhey 
were the kind that millions have en¬ 
dured far more steadfastly. Hut after 
each of them 1 was conscious of a 


glow of exaltation — a great pea 
withia myself. 1 knew t£it 
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be that much less afraid next time — 
that in the hour of need I could 
count on myself. 

Fear and danger, in other words, 
had strengthened me, made me less 
vulnerable. Thev were frientls in dis- 
guise, helping me to builil my inner 
citadel, 'fhal citadel is not complete. 
It cannot be completed until the hour 
of my death. W'hatever forritiulc and 
regard for others 1 bring to that last 
great arh enture will slum* how well 
or badly I have built. 

I think if you who read this will 
kK)k back over vour own lives you 
will recogni/.e that what 1 am trying 
to describe of myself is true for you. 
tcK>. Your abiding happinesses are 
not what vou would enumerate off¬ 
hand — not the lovels" vacations you 
have hail, the gay parties you have 
attendeil, your professional or social 
successes, vour marriage, vour chil¬ 
dren. Great aiul wonderful as some 
of these may be. they are, in a sense, 
vulnerable happinesses. I'hey fade or 
they tnay be taken from you and 
because, in your .secret heart, you 
know this, thev .ire either disap¬ 
pointing or a little frightening. ('I'hc 
old (*recks were afraid ol too much 
happiness of that kiml. 'fhey leared 
what they thought was ilic jealousy 
of the gtxls.) 

No, what abides with you inde¬ 
structibly is the memory of those 
days when you met .some disiisicr 
either to yourself or someone near to 
you or to your community with 
calm and resolution, when vou stood 
up to it and outfaced it, your head 
but Unbowed.” Perhaps 


you surprised yourself. For behind 

the familiar raqa<lc of your daily 

character you found not only “the 

courage to endure” but energies and 

capacities you had not dreamed of. 

But now vou know thev arc there. 

^ ¥ 

Whatever else in your life fails, you 
can count on them. 

Hut you c.-innot tap that latent 
strength within Voursclf unless you 
arc sorely tested, .\fter all. that is 
what life is - a great race to win, 
a great testing time. If it is any¬ 
thing less, the Jong, steady progress* 
of man is a meaningless vegetation. 

File may be long or short. Stxmcr 
or later we all die. It is our manner 
of living anil dying that makes our 
significance. .\n<l within all of us is 
the capacity to live and die gallantly. 
(.\nd to be gallant is to be truly 
happy.) How to exert that capacity • 
in our daily round with its smaller 
trials, its nagging, unhcroic frictions, 
is not easy. 1 can .sp»'ak only for my- 
.self and heaven knows how often 
through slackness ant! negligence I 
fail. But when I am using my.sclf 
wisely I take time off to go back 
into mvselt, to jxissess myself, to try 
to reach those reserses waiting to be 
callcil u}x>n. I remind myself that 
the things that arc fretting or even 
frightening me are of themselves 
colorless and without significance. 
What matters is whether they get 
me down or whether 1 stand up to 
them. If 1 .succeed in this spiiitual 
exercise, a small mir.iclc takes place. 

1 am no longer fretted, no longer 
frightened. 

1 once wrote in The Reader’s 



pISigest’*' of how some friends and I 
p'swre discussing the way we had 
^!!:n^aged most successfully to meet 
; our dangerous and diflicult times. 
■^'..We had all had, it seemed, the same 
i!'experience: we knew of the “sjtfc 
place” within ourselves — but were 
^‘pot at first sure how we reached it. 

carne finally to one simple, 
^'.homespun conclusion. Wc could not 
jjs'feach it except we srcKxl on the lirm 
^^ground of moral integrity. The way 
fi'to the citadel was clo.sed aiitomat- 
l^-'ibilly to the cheat, the liar, the 
'I'tyrant, the self-seeker. It was closet! 
ff-to us w'henevcr we wa^■er.■■d Jrom an 
•‘^iabsoluie code of honor and decency. 

We betrayed ourselves to the enemv 
v)with every ungenerous, intolerant, 
■'dishonest act. We might appear 
prosperous and jxjwerful. We might 
^ assume the bearing of courage and 
self-confidence as gangsters do. But 
..at heart we should be frightened, 
^vulnerable little people, 
j I must emphasize, however, that 
.to be able to find the way to your 
inner citadel is only the first stage of 
'/the road to peace and strength. I am 
'•^ot being a Pollyanna wlicn I .say 
.‘that to be safe within yourself you 
jvmust also go outside yourself. I'hc 
i man who is genuinely interested in 
others, who fights injustice and 
^defends the weak, is reinforcing his 
own defenses. 

I remember a story written in the 
‘■'^irst World War about a young 
IvAmerican officer who, with a letter 
introduction, came to an Knglish 






family to spend his last leave before 
going to join his regiment in France. 
They welcomed him like a son. They 
staged gay parties for him. They 
tried to make his stay with them a 
delightful, unclouded memory. Only 
later did he learn that on the eve of 
his arrival their only .son had been 
kille<l in action. Of one thing 1 am 
sure, liy their selfless concern for the 
si ranger wiihin tlicir gates these 
people surmounted death. 'Hie jx>i- 
.son of hitteriic.s.s had been drawn 
out of their grief. 

I ha\ e another memory. In 1944 I 
flew to I'.nglaiul. I foiiiui. to my as¬ 
tonishment, a (leoplc living in the 
.shallow of violent deaih. their homes 
in ruins, their dailv life one of 
<liscf)nifort and privation — and, 
strangely, almosi gaily happy. Liv¬ 
ing among iliein, for a while 1 tcx> 
became happier than 1 had ever 
heen. .\nd happiest of all were those 
--- sinneiinies ekierly, gently nur- 
lureil women who niglii after 
night ga\e up sleep and rest to fight 
fire and help rescue neighbors who 
had been enirusieil to their care. 
'I'licy were lis ing ami dying at their 
highest level. I'he barriers between 
them had heen broken tlown. 'I'licir 
individual re.sources of strength and 


courage had Ix-en pcKilcd, and had 
become a niiglity torrent. As the 
Bible has it, they were ‘‘members 
one of another*’ and so they were a 
whr>lc, infegrated, happy people. 

In thc-se days of stre.ss, we must go 
on building. If a ruihlc.ssly destruc¬ 
tive enemy can turn us from jqurv , 
task 




life, if he can lure us into allowing 
our hard-won concepts of freedom, 
justice and compassion to decay in 
ruins, then though he may lose all 
the battles, he will have won the 
victory. 'I'he task is laid on the 
shoulders of every one of us. And we 
arc strong enough, if we only realize 
it, to bear it. If. in the smallest 
village, the least of us, swept away 
by panic or passion, allows his share 
of the burden to fall, our whole de¬ 
fense is bv that much weakened. 

llicre is a story — it may Ih' a 
legend — that all through the last 
war, in spite of a desperate shortage 
of man|X)wer, a token force of ma¬ 
sons was kept at work on the new 
laver{XK»l Oithedral. It was a great 
spiritual gesture of anirmation. Not 
Hitler and all his hordes could turn 
free men of gtxxl will from their task 
of building to the glorv of (kkI an<l 
for the preservation of man’s noblest 
concepts of man’s dignity. 


I am writing of these things, 
best I may, because we, hitherto .iS 
secure behind our vast frontiers, ’7 
may have to endure what the people '■ 
of my native land endured — the 
direct, brutal assault uptm our’ 
homes and way of life. If that dire 
hour sh(/!iid ever come, we shall 
find, perhaps to our astonislimeni, 
that it is also our finest hour — the 
revelations of our true quality, the 
abiding treasure of our national 
and individual experience. In all 
men of gtxxl will — all free men — 
is the inner strength, do they but 
call upon it, to allirm with F.mily 
Bronte, dying young, forlorn, her 
genius half-expressed but exultantly 
undelealed; 

Ko coH'ivd soul IS mine. 

So trtrmhler in the teorlifs storm-troubled 
sphere: 

1 see lleiwt'tt s glories shine^ 

Anti I'iiith shines fc///.//. arming me from 
Fear. 


Carfoon Quips 

Onf. sweet voung thing to anothei: “1 like men who make things. Like 
Mr. Poller, lie made ^so.tjoo Iasi year.” — k.hi*O d.inninfwiw* 

LiTTi.E HOY to parcnls hurrying oui to car: “What do I do if the stork 
comes while you’re gone.^” t orka in rollin'*j 

Woman drivi-.r, who has jiisi hacked into a iree, to companion: “I’m 
getting so I just despise reverse!” — T/ig Amrri,an Magazimm 

College girl to riximmale: “Bill is intelligent, sensible, thoiightful and 
the finest character 1 ever met — while lack is a welcome relic!! 

— Turn Uiulaon In Comae's 

Boy to mother: “You bet I learned something in school today —all 
C^tr kids get an allowance.” — Cwge RecXaii la The CkrUUan 5ci^ 



The Most Unforgettable Character 


Vvc M(t 


By Capt H I Peoples 

FtM-nier Superintendent CiiVdoni i 
State Piison Camp North Caiolina 

• ■ 

iiRST saw Ddsid Mci'shdl \\il 

hams nearl^ 30 >cais iqu 
ii Shackled b\ kg 110ns to lour 
other prisoncis he had just imishcd 
an exhausting hike from the 1 tilway 
station to our I ibor camp in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains of North C iiolini 
The other men isere limping hut not 
Williams, although one of his shoes 
was stamed with hlocxl from the 
chafing of the kg non Ik \ms a 
sandy haiied bio id shouldered 
youngster his light blue e>es hard 
and unsmiling 

He had been consicied of killing 
a prohibition officer during 1 rud 
on a sshiskv still in the hills 1 wenty 
yean old, he had a 30 veai sentence 
ahead of him 

“You men know \shv >ou re here,” 
I said, as the group came to a halt 
“They found \ou hard to get along 
with up at the state jKnitcntiarv 
They tell me )ou re trouble makers 
WcU, behave vourselves here and 
you’ll be treated square Try to ts 
cape and you’ll get drilled through 
the head ” 



\ lougli speech — but the men 
\\c got were rough \nd so w is the 
Ilk this led pick and shovel woik 
in kg irons from 5 a ni until h 
pm wiih hilf an hour for lunch 
sleep on wcxxkn planks in a bunk 
house holding 50 piisoners, all 
shackled tei an iron bar running iroin 
hunk to bunk 

In the first month I don’t believe 
voung VSilhams spoke more than 
20 words to anyone The other 
pnsoneis seemed to realize that he 
was different from the ordinary crim¬ 
inal. He was. His father was a pros- 




perous farmer with more than 2000 
acres of land. His older brothen 
were either already launched on 
successful careers or studying in east¬ 
ern universities. Marshall was the 
lone black sheep. 

In going over the outgoing mail I 


began, then broke off and withdraw 
again into his shell. I knew it would ■ 
be a long time before the boy would.! 
talk his troubles out with anyone. 
But 1 had noticed that the hard, bit¬ 
ter eyes were softening. Whatever he 
was doing, it was making him a little 


noticed that Williams never wrote happier. Night after night I passed 
home. Finally, a letter came to me the bunkhousc d(x>r and saw Wil- 


from his mother, imploring me to 
persuade him to write. When 1 called 
him in, he said. “I don’t want to 
w'rite home from a prison postmark. 
Fve hurt them enough already.” 

“Mothers don’t forget their sons,” 
I said. 

He looked at me steadily with 
those bright, intense eyes. After a 
moment he .said: “I was a crazy kid 
to get mixed up in that moonshine 
business. I never killed anyone — 
never. But all of this could kill niy 
mother and father. Somehow, I'm 
going to make it up to them. I'm 
going to make them proud of me.” 

About a week later Williams rc- 


liams at work tvhilc the other pris¬ 
oners .snored, but 1 never asked any 
questions. 

When autumn came our labor 
camp was transferred to Caledonia 
Pris<jn and \\'illiams was put to. 
work in the blacksmith shop repair¬ 
ing broken-down equipment. 1 soon 
saw that he could do miracles with 
his hands and decided to pul him in 
charge. 'Ihai winter the boy .spent 
even Jiis non working hours in the 
blacksmiih .shop. 

Cooing ill one veiling, I found 
that he hail made himself a drawing 
board out of packing cases and from 
some mysterious source had obtained 


quested a pencil and some sheets of 
paper or cardboard. Believing he had 
decided to write a letter, i agreed. 
Hut it wa.sn’t a letter. Late one 


night 1 walkcil into the huiikhoii.se 
to find Williams, left leg shackled as 
usual, hunched over on one side 
of his plank cot. On a piece of card¬ 
board, using a stubby pencil and the 
straight edge of a shingle, Williams 
was making a drawing. I noticed the 
shingle-edge had been nicked to 
mark sixteenths of an inch. He 


looked up quickly at my fixiisteps. 
“Better get to sleep,” I advised, 
couldn’t sleep until I —he 


a set of draftsman's instruments. 1 
looked at the complicated design on 
the drawing board, then at him. He 
didn't need any urging that night. 
As he talked, his eyes literally shone. 

“It’s a detail drawing for a new 
kind of gun." he evplaiiu'd. “Don’t 
worrv," he atldcd. smiling, “this has 
nothing to do with an escape. I 
wouldn't try to escape now if the 
gate was wide open. I’v'C got too 
much work to do, and this is a good 
place to do it. 

“\'ou see. I’ve been tinkering with 
guns ever since 1 was a kid. . . 

He explained that the present 








bperated automatic took 
its driving power from the 
muzzle. The gas drove a long 
piston which operated the 
breech mechanism. It was 




Jli 


necessary to use ammunition 
with a high muzzle pressure; 
there were many other dis¬ 
advantages. 

“So I had this idea,” Wil¬ 
liams said, pointing to the 
sketch. “This piston will be 
only live eighths of an inch 
long; instead of a thrce-antl- 
a-half'inch movemem, it Avill 
travel less than a tenth of an 
inch.” 

He brought out another 
design. “This,” he said, “is an 
improvement for the recoil- 
operated automatic gun. At 
present, the whole barrel of such a 
gun moves backward al)out three 
and a half inches. One day I asked 
myself: Why not make a gun in which 
only part of the barrel kicks l>ack 
to W'ork the breech mechanism ? And 
that’s what this is. Only a small 
sleeve, the part chambering the 
powder case of the cartridge, moves 
— less than one tenth of an inch. 
Yet this short punch will open the 
breech mechanism against the re¬ 
sistance of the closing springs. You 
know how you can hit one crcx^uct 
ball a long distance by holding your 
foot on another ball and trans¬ 
mitting the shock of the mallet.? 
It*s the same idea.” 

I didn’t know it then, of course, 
■but what this young prisoner was 
roc t^t ni^t.would one ;day;. 


N 1931 the army needed a .22- 
cafiber machine gun for training, but 
neither the arsenals nor the big arms com¬ 
panies thought the puny .22 cartridge 
could be made to operate the heavy 
mechanism. 

Then a young inventor named I>ivid 
Marshall Williams came to my office wii h 
an autoniaiic pistol of his own design. It 
was operated with the little .22 cartridge 
through an ingenums mcthiHl of multi¬ 
plying the I'KJwer. We were so impressed 
with Williams ih.it we gave him a con¬ 
tract to make a machine gun on the same 
principle. 1 le finished the job in six 
weeks, and the army adopted the gun 
exactly as he suhinitteil it. 


— Jnltati S II.iIcIkt. M.iioi I'SA Ki-tirod. 

('Iiii'f uf M.icliiiK' Oiiii .Hill Siii;ill SriiiH l>i*sif;ti riiirini! 
W.irlil W.ir i anil Cliicf ol Onln.iiuv Kiflil iliir 

i(i8 Mcjtlcl War II. 


he considered by lircarms experts 
one of the mo.st revolutionary ad- 
Nances in gun design since Hrown- 
ing’s ilevclopmcnt of the machine 
gun. In World War 11 the short- 
stroke principle was to be embodied 
in the famed U. S. .\rmy carbine, 
which incrca.sed the fire|x>wcr of the 
infantry by at least one third. About 
eight million of these carbines would 
be manufactured for U. S. troof'is in 
Europe, the Pacific and, bter, Ko¬ 
rea. And the “movable chamber” 
was to make possible the use of .22- 
calibcr ammunition in training the 
troops in the use of machine guns. 
Army Ordnance would one day esti¬ 
mate that this invention had saved 
the government millions of dollars. 
But that night, 1 only half-ltstei^d .. 
protcstqd;, 




paper. How do you know it will 
. work ?” 

“I’m going to prove it,** Williams 
said quietly. 

“But gun-making calls for the 
finest precision machine tools,** I 
argued. 

“They made good rifles by hand 
years ago,” Williams answered. “I 
can do it, too.” 

All through that year Marshall 
Williams worked an 18-hour day, 
pushing the prison blacksmilh work 
far ahead of schedule, then turning 
to his gun-making. First he made a 
crude lathe out of scrap iron and 
wood, jTowering it w’iih an ancient 
F'ord motor from the prison junk¬ 
yard. Out of the same scrap heap be 
salvaged a Ford axle which, tlrilletl 
with the handmade lathe, became 


^ ^ A 

was reviewed. He received a ftifl.' 
pardon. By that time he had made - 
six guns featuring the short-stroke, 
and movable-chamber principles. 
Now he went to Washington, ob¬ 
tained patents, and demonstrated 
his guns before army experts. 

The outbieak of World War II 
found Williams working as gun de- 
.signer and inventor for the Winches¬ 
ter Rejx'ating .Vrms Company. With 
the Winchester stall of gun design¬ 
ers, he piXKluccd the pilot imKlcl of 
the carbine ill just 13 days! Royalties 
soon began coming in on the car¬ 
bine, and Williams was on his way to 
fame — and considerable wealth. He 
had nia<le gtxxl <»n that pledge to me 
i>f some 20 years before. Ikith his 
father anti mother, fortunately, lived 
to see him do it. 


the biirrel for his first experimental 
rifle. I'he receiver, the basic part of 
the gun into which moving parts 
are assembled, was fashir>ned from a 
broken tractor axle. In order to 
achieve this miracle he was obliged 
to reduce a ]>iecc of steel which 
w'cighed more than five jxiunils to 
less than 12 ounces. Since he had no 
milling machine for precision wtirk, 
every ounce of surplus steel had to 
be hand-filed! I have never seen 
calluses so thick as the ones on young 
Williams’ hands after that winter of 


incesssanl filing. 

Tht more than 25 small jiarts, 
such as the hammer and trigger, 
were laboriou.sly shaped w'ith hack¬ 
saw and hand-file. 


. In 1929, after he had served eight 


An extremely reticent man, who 
rarely talks alxiui himself, ^^'illiaIns 
last winter was invited to speak be¬ 
fore tlic prisoners at the Carolina 
Stale Ihistin in Raleigh. “Don’t 
think that because you lia\e been to 
prison you're finished lor lilc,” he 
lokl them. “It's what \oii do after 
you get out that comits. Work hard 
and keep your nt>se ek'.in and you'll 
fiml that ilie people w ho really count 
will respect you." 

I'odnv, at 50, Williams does most 
of his work on the family farm near 
(knlw^in. N. C. With 52 fiaients to 
his credit, his name is known and re-, 
sptx'tcxl hy armament experts through-; 
out the world. 


A few months ago he came to me 
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dling things. Cap,” he said. “Nlayhc 
you could advise me alwut wliat I 
should say to my son, I')avid.” 

“About what?” I asked. 

“About my being in prison. David 
Is 12 now, and somehow I can’t bring 
myself to tell him that his father is 
an ex-convict who servetl eight years 
for manslaughter. I’ve started a 
dozen times to tell luni, but I just 
can’t come out with it. If he* looked 
at me the wrong way. I'd want to 
walk right out of this worlil." 

And then this man whom the 


most brutal chain gang couldn’t 
crack t<xjk out his liandkcrchief and 
blew his nose hard. 

“W hy not let me tell him about 
it?” 1 asked. “In my own w'ay.” 

I lis face brightened. “Would you ?” 
he saul. “'riiat would be great.” 

So that Is how 1 came tt) tell this 
story, the story of the gamest man I 
ever knew, of the man who refused 
ic) believe that just because you’ve 
lK*en to prison you're finished Ibr life. 

riial was your father, David. I’his 
story is for you. lie jiroud of him. 


srji.U) 


A puppy with growls several sizes 
too large for it (n«iin mc{ i<i>o ... A 
nosc-bud face u.e. i..) . . . The t>pe 
who was always making a l/'tiirn in 
the middle of a convcrsatwHi (l■■iI•^n;r 
MeCkx.-and M(iiiy) ... She w US sii fieri tig 
from a severe case of he-fever (i«ii 
sti-m, quotfd i>y iiy ci.irdiitT) ... A de¬ 
liberate manner of spi'aking as if he 
selected his words with a pair of 
tweezers (K.4lwin l^anlunnl . . . ’Phc Sail 
Francisco'DaklamI bridge, that c.ir- 
tanglcd spanner (iitri> ... A 

gossip letting the chat out ot the hag. 

Overheard, “She can sjhiI a mote 
in another woman’s slacks wiiiiniit 
ever seeing the beam in her own” 
(Kent Rmh) . . . 'Jallulali Bankhead 
alxiut a would-be actress, “The only 
stage experience she ever had was 
when her leg was in a cast” («iuuicd by 
Mike O’Shea) . . . Bing Ooshy, “lie 
was beside himself — and a more un¬ 
attractive couple I’ve never seen” i 
. . . Speaking of a certain movie 
actor, “He’d divorce his wife — but 


he doesii’i nted ihe publicity iiisl 
now” M .iri wiiM.ii) . , . Ciroucho Marx, 
IniNing a Ir.tnklurtei, “(rise me ihe 
hottnin one — I’m always for the 
underdoir” einoti'd i>y ic.iri Wiisimi 

Looki.vc; at a Siinday-scli<K>l |>ic- 
liire of the (Christians being thrown 
to the lions, the child pointed and 
sohlncl oiii, “'I'hal poor lililc lion 
ain't goi no (Christian!” 

lx nil piovision of warmth as a 
Jiushatully duly, is man to he replaced 
by the electric blanket? farvor) 

. . . I’l-ople who gel up real early in 
the morning invariably do as the 
rooster d<K‘s — crow about it (R. E. 
.sh.inndii) . , . Always behave like a 
duck — keep calm and unrulllcd on 
the surface but paddle like the devil 
Ulldcriieatll Uatly 

Notice on Hihle in hotel room: “Dear 
Lord, please help me to resist tempta¬ 
tion — and linens belong to the 
MANAGEMENT.” , ‘ 





You too can be a nervous wreci^. 



WHY ii mmi 


Condensed from 
“/i RocI{ in Erery SnoudniU" 
Fr.iiik Siilli\;«n 

fT^riiv wortRY?” llic opumisis 

W jKiv. 1 sav, “W’liv not \\c)rrv?” 

^ w m • 

Was ihcrt- ever a lime when ihere 
were such inagnihcenl op}K>riuni¬ 
ties lor fretting as there are icHlay? 
'riien why not lake aiKanlage of 
them? I'.veryone owes it u> himself 
to worrv a little each (lav. C'ross a 
bridge each day, even if only a cul¬ 
vert. When a real bridge comes along, 
you'll be better prepared for it. 

As a veteran bridge-crosser and 
trouble-borrower, 1 want to set down 
a few rules that hax’e contributed to 
my .siiccc.ss as a worrier: 

This aktici.e. reprinted I'nini the Oetri- 
ber 1946 Reader’s Digest, seems |Tarticuiarly 
appropriate at this linic. 


First, don’t put off wonyingL'i'* 
Don’t say: “Well, I won’t worry to- 
day. I’m having too much fun. I’ll 
worry tomorrow.” 'I’omorrow you 
may be having more fun. 

l^n’l let anyone tell you you’re 
loo young to worry. It’s never l(X> 
early to start. Some oi the most bril¬ 
liant bridge-crossing is done bv fret- 
ters in their K'ens. .\nd don’t be a 
s(]uare worrier in a round dilemma, 
I'ind out what type of worry suits 
your temperament, then stick to it. 

.Vl first you will be likely to tell 

\ourself, “Now it’s jx'rfectly sillv to 

be fuming about this, it’s only a 

irille.” 'I'hal's not the spirit, ^’ou’ll 

discover that you can extract capital 

worrying from trifles that at first 

glance seemed to olTer no opportuni- 

li(S whaiexer. Have vou, for in- 

st.mce, tried worrying alKnil some- 

ihint! tactless or sillv vou think vou 
• • ^ * ■ 

mav have saui to a friend? Pnijxrrly 
handled, such a thought can spoil 
vour d.i\ beautifully. ()r whether he 
iiad said something intended to hurt 
you ? The field is unlimited. 

IVrsonallv, I like to track down 
some absurd little tribulation, nurse 
it along and build it up into a ftnc, 
upstaiuling disaster. It appeals To the 
creative artist in me to mail a letter 
and then start worrsing over whether ■ 
1 pul a stamp on it or addressed it 
correctly until I'm a wreck. 

Rut don't neglect the clas.sic wor- , 
lies either, the old .stand-bys such as;, 
the younger generation and the go-;, 
ing'to-the-dogs of the country, rhe * 
b'aie of Civilization is like needle- 


•4 Back iM Bvry SmmbaU," eopyriKht by Frank StMimn, is Brown Bf’Ca., . 

S4 Baoeon Si., BoHontl, Mast., and is dislr^mlad tat K,an^a 
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work: you tan take it up and worry 
about it at odd moments. And don’t 
neglect your health as a subject. You 
may think you are well now, but 
the chances are you are coming down 
with something this very moment. 
Just read a few medical books ■■ I 
guarantee you at least 5*) symptoms. 

But il you can’t worry about your 
pw^n health, no mat lei bow hard you 
tr\’, there are always vour I'amilv 
and friends. J know a woman who 
has worried for n) years about her 
only son's health (although he's 
never had a pain or an ache). 


Then don’t forget to worry about 
money. The technique is positively 
(b'ceian in its simplicity: If you have 
none, all vou have to do is worry 
about gelling some. If you have lot.s, 
vou worry for fear that )'ou may 
lose it. 

'I’o recapitulate: Pay no attention 
to those who tell you not to worry. 
Let no ilav pass without crying over 
some spilt milk, if you ha\e to spill 
it yourself just to keep your h:md 
in. What do you think would hap- 
pen to Ileifel/. and hurbi if they 
J.uletl to jiraciice.' 



Sjmifamous and ('mrfn’arst'd 


A CHEMISTRY profcssor asktsl his 
class what they considered the niosi 
outstanding contribuiton chemistry 
had made to the worUI. The first stu¬ 
dent to answer shouted: “Blondes." 

— r'liiili 0*‘VV«»llc- in HUnit 

Coi.i.Ecr. ornciAL.s sf)rling through 
blanks filled out by .\uburn Mudents 
found the usual number of Baptists, 
MethotJists, Presbyterians, anil so on, 
listed under “C'luirch IVefereiice.” Hut 
the neatly lettered card filled in by a 
college senior majoring in Architecture 
stopped them. IIis('hurch IVcfcrence 
w’as “CJothic.” 

— C'ijritriliilird by John Nc.-wt«n H.ilw-r 

Trying to explain to my clavs the 
importance of hobbies, I |)ointed out 
the mistiike some parents make in con¬ 
centrating all their efforts on their 


children without doing anything about 
developing their own talents. 1 itnished 
up with, “After iheir children are 
grown and in.nrv and leave home, if the 
parents h.tven't develojH-ii some other 
interests, what do they have lefl.^’’ 

‘(iiaiKlchililren.’' came the prompt 
repl\ from the ie.»r of the nxim. 

— ( iHiinbiilril l>\ Ih-liiiit K. ll.iii|iiii{ 

Tin. Quizmaster rni “flraml Slam*’ 
heamed when the young couple in¬ 
formed him that they had been mar¬ 
ried just si\ weeks. “.\tul have ytni 
chosen the piizi* yon would like to 
receive il you answer our question cor¬ 
rectly.'" he asked. 

I'he bride gazed thtiught fully at the 
many items, finally replieij, “] think 1 
could use the heating p.adr' 

— C'uniributofJ by Mm. David J. Ryao, Jr. 
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A Reader*! Digest Report to Consumers 
Rats are smart about poison — but here's one that fools them 



Ais an* iIk* deadliest, most 
destructive of all animal 
enemies of liiimaniis. Clcnernmenl 
bioloj»ists estimate there are as manv 
rats as people in tlie I'niied States 
15o,o(rf».(H)0. Ill the I’. S. alone, 
rats yearly desirox the IimhI it takes 
200.000 farmers to j^row. I’xen 
worst', rats spread typhus, infectious 
iaundice, rat bile fever and iatal 
IVmxI pois<^ninj». Thev are the reset- 
voir of bubonic plague. 

'Ihrough the centuries man has 
never been able to win the light 
against rats. Hut now I>r. Karl Haul 
lank of the I’niversitv of W isconsin 
has c(x>ked up a curious chemical 
|.x>i.soii, called Warfarin, which can 
seal the rotlcnt's dfxirn. 

More than 5000 field tests by 
government anti private agencies 
show that Warfarin will wipe tjui 
rat cofoaies within 15 days. “War¬ 
farin,” • says bitx'heniisl O. C»len 
Crabtree of the U. S. I'ish ami Wild¬ 
life Service, ‘‘more nearly fulfills 
requirements of an ideal rat fHti.son 
. any other." W'aylaiid f. Haye-s 


aiul riiomas H. Gaines of the C. S. 
Public Ileabh Service say the s.inic 
thing in a summarv of an extensive 
field test m Georgia. I'he I’. S. De¬ 
partment of .\griculture agrees. .\nd 
Percy I*. Wright of the (!!alifornia 
Department of .\griciilture reports: 

" rius nuterial has gisen miraculous 
results.*’ 

Dr. Link’s piojeci seemeil hope¬ 
less at first. \Vhen rats eat of any 
jxiison but do not die. thty know 
what has trie<l to kill them. ‘Lhey 
never eat it again, riieii. ttxi, rat 
colonies ha\ e official tasters which 
trv anv ftKxl fouml; if these heroe.s , 
are made ill. the rest ^tav away. 

.Strychnine, arsenic, phosphorus,' 
barium, reil stpiill - all are gexxJ rat ■ 
killers hut none exiermin.ues. In the 
town's chemists *le\eloped .W'TLJ. It 
kille<l nian\ rats. Hut not all. .\l.sp/ 
it was ile.ith to dogs, I’hcn came the 
leirific poison, fluorine acetate,' 
"10- 80." Hut “to-So” has caused' 
i() human deaths: its use is now ILm-/ 
ired to liceii.scd experts. And it, too,} 
makes rats bait-sliy. 
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Link got a hint of a unique poison 
when he watched some cattle which 
had eaten spoiled sweet-clover hay. 
“I was struck,” he s.'jys, “by the ele¬ 
ment of repose prevailing ■ in the 
barn.” Dead cows looked as if they 
were only sleeping. 0)ws too weak 
to stand kept eating the deadly hay, 
not realizing that wliat they ate was 
making them bleed to death inter¬ 
nally. 

Link and his stiulcni chemist crew 
worked five years to track down this 
gently awful [poison DiciiiTiarol. 
Through l.ink’shead (litli-tl thoughts 
that here was stuiiething that wouUI 
truly fool rats. Hut the exc.ting fact 
that Oicumarol couKl save human 
lives got first attention. HUmkI clots 
in the lungs, the heart, the brains of 
people over 50 are the greatest single 
cause of death. Dicumarol slows the 
clotting of bliKKl. .Mayo ('linic doc¬ 
tors found it guarded against that 
nightmare of surgeons - pulmtinary 
cmboli.sm, blocxl clots in the lungs 
after operations. It began tf> be used 
successfully to prevent coronary 
deaths. 

Yet Dicumarol is dangerous: icxj 
large a dose cau.ses hemorrhage. 
Link began a fury of search for a 
foolproof anti-clotter. SupjTorled 
financially by the \\’isconsin Alumni 
Research Foundation, his crew pre¬ 
pared more than 100 Dicumarol 
cousins. 

One day three of their laboratory 
rabbits were fed one of the new com- 
. pounds, “42," riicn, after a simple 
.puncture of their ear veins to draw 
a bit of bloody they bled to death. 


Qimpoiind 42 — synthesized by 
Link’s student, Miyo.shi Ikawa — 
did new and strange things to lab¬ 
oratory white rats, 'riiey stcKxl one 
big do.se beautifully. But little 
ilo.ses, fed them five da vs in a row, 
killed them all. Internal hemor¬ 
rhage; the rats died slowly, gently, 
almost imperceptibly. 

'fhen disaster hit Link. I'ubercu- 
losis. Idat on his back in ;i sana¬ 
torium, he soaked up books on rat 
lore, .\fterward. his TB arrested, he 

fouiul that his assistants. la'ster 
.Scheel and Dorothv’ W’u, had 
worked up all the evulepce on (/im 
}xnind 42. It was a bust as a clot- 
presenter cainipared to Dicumarol 

but it was 50 times bet ter at mak 
ing rats bleed to death. W'hite lab- 
oralfiry rats, that is. But wouKl wild 
rats eat it' 

Link left his lab to test his science 
jx rsonally on a rat-riddled farm near 
Madison. He mixed (ximpnind 42, 
which has no taste or (xlor, with 
many baits; he found rats liked 


ground whole vellow corn best. 

It was a weird experiment. The 
rats ditln’t seem to know thev were 
eating piison; night after night thev 
came ti» the sinister bail |K»ts. On 
the third and fourth nights thev 
came vsith a slr>w and measured gait, 
but no bait-shyness. .\o convul¬ 
sions. .\o panic, just painless hemor 
rhages into their lungs until on the 
fifth day they were tlying, every last 
rat on that farm dying, peacefully 
as if going to sleep. 

Link knew chicken farmers have, 
especially 
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“42” he dangerous to chick- 
• cns? Link’s kills had received 
a Chrisinias present, five 
little riKJsters. I’he kids co- 
o|XTaling, all ihi- roosiers lor 
nine weeks swallowed enough 
“42” to knock hundreds of 
raisgallev wesi.'I'hev liked it. 

Link iound. KX). that lui- 
man heings could lai chick¬ 
ens that had eaten “42" w it h- 
out ill elVect. 

dhe scientist suhnillted 
the coin|X)und to the lough 
testing ot ilu‘ I . S. I'ish and 
Wiklhtf Sers ice anil the 
I ’. S. I'uhlic Jfe.illh Sen ice. 
lie also sent it to hundieds ot 
pest control operators, who 
had tiied many, nianv poi* 


\SVRE DEATH TO EATS 




sons. 


In esju-riments in l)en\( r, 
1), Cden (.aahiree was as- 
loundi-d to see rats watching 
othei rats die hut going right 
on eating 42 hail until all 
were de.id. C'r.ihtree analv/eil 
huniireils ot lii Id tests hy 
pest'Contiol opiraiois on 
evirv kind ol rat inlested 
farm, gaihage dump, store, 
restaurant, warehouse and 


^ Whai Alberta Is Doing to 
Keep Itself Rat-Free 

cs^i.BKRTA is man’s last im^sortant rat- 
frec citadel on this coniineiu. Since 
bclore World Wai I, Alherla' s provincial 
health oflicers have tn-cn an.sioitsly chart¬ 
ing the rats’ march from I!.astcrn ('.anada 
w'hcre, in some cities, ihev oiitiuimlxrr 
humans three to one. The rats were 
across M.initoha hy 1914. stormeti Re¬ 
gina in i<}29 and reached the South 
.Saskatchewan River in 19It t<x>k 
them two years lo eotujiier this harrier 
and renew their march in force. List 
Inly the first ol the enemy crossed the 
.Vlherta Ixirder near .Alsask. 

When the invasion linallv began, 
.Alherta’s iVpariineni ol Agriculture 
went inio action. I’he .Msask column and 
a second sjK.aiheatl. N(.H»tied six miles 
larther west 111 Sepli-mlx-r, were fiercely 
countei-attacked anil, the rat-lighters 
ho}X‘d. lu|uiiiated. Rut the authorities 
kiuw more rais were on the way. To 
greet them a small army of district agri- 
cult utists wa.s ileploved, armed with 
traps, the traditional (vavxis --- and 
W.irfarin. 'I'his magic rat killer, described 
in the accompanying article, is counted 
on a.s a poweiiul weafHin in Alberta'.s 
fight to Mop the invasion from the east. 


home. Resultsr I'liprecttlenled. On 
close to 90 jHTcenl of all piemises — 
comjtletc contiol. 

Analysis of the few failures in 
over *5000 field exjx‘riments proves 
that it’s the type of hail used and 
not “42” itself that is the limiting 
kictnr. Frc.sh whole ground c<irn 
bait — properly placed — extermi' 
in p^tic^ly all cases. 


Link changed his }x>ison’s name 
from Caimjxuind 42 to "Warfarin.” ■ 
.ifnr the Wisconsin .\lurnni Re¬ 
search ixiuiidation and coumarin, . 
the chemic.il Iwse of Oicumarol. > 
'Ihe word "W.irfarin” is on every 
can under the numerous trade . 
names hy which it is now available 
lo the puhhc. 

Warfarin is safe to domestic 



utbaisi pets and children. No case of 
.^uman poisoning has been reported, 
ftiot a single case of poisoning of do- 
:Jrtiestic animals proved. This is ex- 
^^plained by the extremely low con- 
'xentration of Warfarin in the bait, 
f'bne part in 40(70, and by the fact 
>^at one dose doesn’t kill; Warfarin 
■^as to be eaten on maiiv davs 10 
Jidoom anv animal. Of course, hail 
^pts shoijd be protected — which 
^ done simply by placing them iin- 
;,ider a boarcl nailed on a slant to a 
fWall so that onlv rats and mice can 
'ie^h them. 

' Middleton, Wis., was ovcrriui to 
''auch an extent that rats were at¬ 


tacking children and even adults, 
l-asi October the town declared war, 
using Warfarin as its weapon. In a 
short while the battle was over, the 
\ ictorv complete. Link estimates 
that the cost of killing 200 rats with 
Warfarin is about §2.40. 

'Ihe I*. S. b'ish and W’ildlifc 
Service predicts that with Warfarin 
the annual loss to rats and mice can 
be cut down three (jiiarters. Ward 
Koss. managing director ol the Wis 
cousin Alumni Kesearcli {'oim<laiion, 
thinks this estimate is i,>o low. 
‘‘Oimpletc extermination is in the 
cards if Warfarin is used properly," 
he says. 
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Why Witmrn Arc Indispiusable 

A I'lULN'o ol milu' burst into ins house one motning and siorrned indig- 
nantlv: “I’m so mail at Jim I don’t know wh,u to 

“Why?” 

“l.a.sl night 1 dreamed that some blonde hussy was (lining with him, 
and he was purring like a kitten.” 

“Oh, Helen," 1 said, “it w^as only a dream.” 

“Well,” she cxpkxJed, “if he acts like that in my dre.tms. what in the 
world do you supjjosc he dfxrs in his?" — (i,, j.ivi.- 1 « 

A W'OMA.M step^X'd oil the penny scales and turned to her husband. 1 Ic 
eyed her appraisingly and asked, “Well, what’s the verdict ? little over¬ 
weight r” 

“Oh,no,”.said hi.s wife, “1 wouldn’t sjiy that. But acronling to that height 
tabic on the .scale I should be alxnit .six inches taller!” 

— iVi«ip Jfr\e.v Ml TeUphonr News 

Tut. MOVIE was Gone With the Winil^ and the scene was the one in which, 
late at night, Scarlett waits angrily for Rhelt to return home. When he 
finally arrives, he is very high and forestalls her rebukes by sweeping her 
into his arms. During the long and passionate kiss that ensues, the audience 
.wu completely silent, llicn, from the row behind us, a whisper broke t|»e, 







Reader*s Digest articles is not only bootless but harmful—to the D^st^ ' ¥} 
to the advertisers who use the technique^ and to all advertisers . ,' 


Advertising Abuses Sc the Digest 


Condcnsal from Tiilf\ ihc \ewsmagazinc for Advertising Executives 

Rfginaltl VuidiUter l\iS*U»r of Tube 
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It fi- not the purpose of Tide magazine to discuss the merit of the _ 
*^consumer articles,*' the validity of the evidence they present or the soundnej^> 
<if their conclusions. From lime to time, critics have voic^ doubts about all 
Tide is concerned solely with the effect upon advertising of the use to which 
vertisers have put these articles. How sound is the thinking upon which this tide's 
vertising is bas^? 

To the advertisers who have hopped aboard the Digest bandwagon and 
everyone else in the advertising business, the answers to that question are of ex-^ 
trcR^ importance. In this article. Tide gives those answers — and sounds sofne| 
warnings which seem to be long overdue. 

received a Digest wiiic up have 
joined the parade. Imleetl, not all 
the adxertising based on Digest ar- 
tides is inisleailiiig. Some of the ad¬ 
vertising — h)r instance the cam¬ 
paign by S, C Johnson 6c Son for its 
Oir-Plate makes no claims that arc 
not nude in ilie Digest article. But 
llic same cannot he said of lots of. 
other advertising, which has lia.sed 
ils selhng jToiiils on statements takeii 
oiil ofeonteM. on exaggerationsan^ 
half-iruths. 

The Old Golds Classic* In its 

issue of July 11)42 the Digest ran ai). 
article which reported results of 



OR some lime ’The Read- 
er’s Digest has published 
“consumer art ides" alxMit 
new stientiltc ihsetnerics 
or al>fnit gixids and pnxliicis that 
arc more or less widely ailverliserl 
and marketed. 

Many conifiames that make the 
proiliicts eoncenu il I'.ave sei/cti ujtoii 
the 1 >igesl name as a sort of seal of 
appro\al. to use ■ or misuse — in 
their advertising. Some of these 
prixluci.s have been named in tlie 
Digest articles; others ha\ c l)cen re¬ 
ferred to obliquely. 

Not all advertisers wlio.se products 
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''Study made on various leading ciga¬ 
rette brands. The research, done by 
' an independent laboratory, indi- 
cated that the smoke of Old Golds 
contained less tars and nicotine than 
any of six other brands. Hut the re- 
■ port also stipulated that the tlif- 
• fercnces were negligible. .\s the Di¬ 
gest put it: “I'he diflcrences between 
brands are, practically speaking, 
small, and no single brand is so 
superior to its comjx’titors as to 
. justify its selection on llte ground 
that it is less harmful." 

Lorillard's advertising lieadlinetJ 
the Digest’s "impartial tests" and 
urged readers to "see what lliis 
highly rcspccic'd maga/inc reports." 
But it completely ignored the Di¬ 
gest’s comment that dilferences in 
nicotine and tars were so slight us lo 
be negligible. 

Case of the Paper Filter.. \ |anu- 
ary 1950 Digest article furnished 
grist for another cigarette adver 
riser’s mill. Titled “How nariiiful 
Are Cigarettes.^" this article was a 
thoughtful, objective and factual 
examination of the ellects of smok¬ 
ing, It cited medical and other ex¬ 
pert testimony. The impression it 
left was that smoking would do no 
one’s health any gcx>d, but would 
not do any serious harm if not car¬ 
ried to cxce.ss. 'Phe author's own 
conclusion: “Smoking is a very 
pleasant, very foolish habit. Most 
people can indulge in it with no 
'apparent damage. Hight cigarettes 
'a day, apparently, harm no normal 
^person." 

;J,v .That the only reference in 


the entire article to the advisability 
of smoking only eight cigarettes a 
day. r.lsewhere, the article discussed 
the value of filters. It .said u.sing an¬ 
other cigarette as a filler removes 70 
|xrcent of the nicotine and using 
a silica-gel cartridge removes 60 
percent, ll nowhere said anything 
about the eflicacy of piper filters. 
I’lirther. it seriously (piestioned the 
over-all adxantage of using lilters of 
any kind: "With a filter op.e is 
likely to smoke a cigarette until it is 
shorter than if a filter had not been 
used — usually 20 percent shorter 
■■ - and that extra length is the nico- 
tine-filletl butt." 

One maker of filter-tip cigarettes 
useil this article as the basis for a 
campaign. I'he headline said: "Read 
laiiuary Reader's Digest i<» l-'ind Out 
Why I’illered Cigarette Smoke Is 
Better for ^'our Ifealth." A short 
bloc of copy .sjiid: "... if you 
.smoke o\er eight cigarettes a day -- 
vou will want to .switch ... to the 
cigarette wliich filters your smoke." 

'I’he tliscrepincies are iibvious. 
fhe Digest article did not say that 
filtered smoking is better for one's 
health, ^^'hat it <li<l say alKuit filters 
had nothing to do with the adver¬ 
tiser’s pajXT type of filler, 'fhe refer¬ 
ence to smoking eight cigarettes a 
day had nothing to do with any¬ 
thing the at tide said about using 
filters. 

Ammonlateds. In h'cbruary 1949 
the Digest published a condensation 
of a rcfxiri on the new ammonia red 
dentifrices tliat appeared originally 
in B^ter Homes & Gardens^ Vir^fKlUv^t 



every manufacturer of an ammoni' 
•ated dentifrice eventually got into' 
the act. 

Copy in this a<lvcriising was not 
violentIv out of accord with the 
article, though there was some over- 
dramati/iition. :\ brand called .\inii' 
rol ran a heailline saying, “Only 
Amurol was nauieil in famous Reatl- 
er*s Digest article.” I'he brand was 
not named in (he article: no brands 
were. It ssas named in a i<K)tnolc 
whieJt sail! it had In-eii accepted by 
the .\merican Dental Association, 
and added (hat two other brands 


25 to 50 million cavities a year 
the teeth of the American pcopl^"^^ 
The main preventive agent is simpAy^l 
water.” I'he article recommended’^ 
brushing the teeth morning and'j 
night, and immediately after every; 
meal whenever convenient, “using 
a dentifrice or just plain water”; ' 
and at all other times after eating, 
especially anything containing .sugar, 
to “take a drink of water and before 
swallowing it swish it around in your 
mouth for a few moments.” 

Not only <l(‘iitifrice manufacturers 
but also moiltb wash and tcx>th‘ 


had been submitted for approval. 
Amurol also identified itself as “the 
ammoniaied t<K)th jxjwtler based 
on a formula developed by I’niver- 
sity of Illinois scientists . . .”; ac¬ 
curately. it is a jx)wdcr so basctl, 
rather than //«• powihr. 

Tooth Decay. Another crop of 
dentilrice adverti.sing blossomed 
last summer as the result of an article 
in the 1 digest's jiily issue. “A Sensi¬ 
ble Way to Lessen 'riKiih Decay." 
'Lhc article reportetl the fimiings of 
a two-year experiment launched at 
the IX’nial School of Northwestern 
Universiiv ami conducted at five 
schcxds in the .Mklwcsi and South. 

The findings of the experimeiil 
(which the Digest called “impres¬ 
sively significant” though “not con¬ 
clusive”) were that KkuIi decay is 
caiesed cliiefly by the presence of 
sugar in the mouth, "f'hc article .s;iid, 
‘‘It i.s not unreasonable to believe 


brush firms latched onto this one. 
Pliillips’ Nfilk of .Magnesia Tooth 
Paste e\en claimed credit a priori: 
“Phillips Saul It for Years — Now 
Rcatler’s Digest C^mfirms: Mouth 
.\culs Cause TcH>ih Decay.” The 
first one on the Ixunlwagon was C)ol- 
gaie, which had tin inside track on 
what was gtiing on since it supplied 
the loollipasie lor the exix'rimcnt. 

0>lgate's ail\ertising. like all the 
others, used the Digest srory as a 
jxMnt of uterciice. Hut Oilgatc had 
one bii: adsantage; Because its 
protluct hail been usetl in the expert-' 
menl 11 was able to say, without fear . 
of interference. "No other tooth- - 
paste or jH>w<!cr—ammoniaied or' 
not — oilers prix)! of such results.” C 
Hut no aihcrtiser rendered the" 
.sense of the Digest report accurately,' 
or fairly. ■ 

An Empty Accolade. This raster , 
does not incliulc all or even most; 


that brushing the teeth or riasing of the cam[iaigns that have used the . 
the mouth immediately after eating Digest as a “point of departure.”.: 
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advertising — in dollars, space, air 
time or individual messages — has 
, run under that magazine’s unofHcial 
^nd unwilling imprimatur. But the 
- amount is staggering and the practice 
of quoting and misquoting the Digest 
^ has resulted in a conflicting multi- 
plicity of claims and counter claims. 

The Digest Takes Steps. The Di- 
' gest itself has taken steps to halt the 
use and misuse of its material for 
advertising. In the October and 
November issues in i<>5() it printed 
an editorial note calling attention 
to the problem. It explained that 
the magazine had not granted per¬ 
mission to advertisers to use the 
Digest as a reference. It also said the 
Digest had no legal recourse, and 
. called on the advertising profes¬ 
sion, “normally adhering to high 
ethical standards, to rake steps to 
curb the subtle misrepresentation 
by which some advertisers ha\’C 
, sought to use the name of I’he 
Reader’s Digest to promote sale of 
their own products.” 

In December 1950 the Digest 
added a vigorous codicil: “Our read¬ 
ers arc again cautioned to appraise 
with skepticism advertisements — 
in the press or on the air — of trade- 
named pnxlucis which imply Read¬ 
er’s Digest endorsement, lb pur- 


ing their promotion around Digest 
. reports on consumer products. It 
has several reasons. First, it consid¬ 
ers mast of the advertising mLsrepre- 
sciitative. Its articles will stress that 
tliere is no difference bet\vcen ciga¬ 
rettes, or dentifrices; then a manu¬ 
facturer will distort, as anyone can 
easily do, to make it seem that the 
magazine endorsed one brand over 
another. Second, the Digest knows 
how inhercntlv wise the reader is; 
it believes that he will tend to 
discredit the advertising, and the 
magazine and article from which it 
sprang. 

'fhe Digest could abandon the 
series of consumer-proiluct pieces, 
of course, but they are popular, 
widelv'iead and — from its editors’ 
siandjKiint — tlcsirablc to continue. 

It could take the issue to court, and 
j-K)ssibly make a strong stand. Or it 
can continue what it has started — 
running editorial notices es ery issue 
or so, asking advertisers to cut it out. 

That last method may be the | 
worst of all for advertising. GckkI 
advertisers — and as always they 
arc in the great majority — want 
to have the public’s respect. How 
much more dinicult it is for them to 
get it when a magazine (with more 
than nine million circulation) re- 


chase such products on the basis of a 
sembbnee of Digest supjwt for 
claims made in the advertising is to 
lay oneself open to the possibility 
of deception.” 

\ The Digc-st is 5eriou.s]y — and we 
believe justifiably — troubled over 
Cirdus practice of advertisers of buUd- 


minds its readers issue after issue 
that they must beware of ad verti.sing 
claims! How much tougher that 
makes the whole conviction-belief 
job for the rest of advertising! 

The misuse of the Digest doesn’t 
make good advertising sense. It is 
, diort-tergn thinking, ipus 




nary attention to the Digest deflates 
the value of the regular media. 

Advertising has inescapable rela¬ 
tions and responsibilities to the rest 
of business and lo the public. That 
makes it eternally essential that ad¬ 
vertising be scrupulous not to over¬ 
step the IxHinds of truthfiil. logical 
representation. Most of the atKer- 
tising that has leaned on the Digest 
has jiot been that wav. 

\\‘e have liberal copyright, libel 
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and other laws affecting publishing' 
— and advertising. They should be ; 
kept that way. I'hc last group that^ 
should do anything to disrupt them 
is advertising. Yet it runs that dan¬ 
ger when it takes the kind of careless 
license that some have taken with 
the Digest. Reasonable restraint 
must accompany the sensible free¬ 
doms we enjoy. .Abuse the one and 
you threaten the other. The risk b 
not worth it. 



The Man Next Door 

IZxccrpts from ./ def^artment m licitcr I James <■' Gardens 

My Kijis liiii furget ncIuu)! assignmems. forgci lo bathe, wash dishes, 
empty g.trhjge. sweep. <lust, sleep, even luigct tf» eat. But they can re¬ 
member any c.ireless promise 1 might have m.idt' them five months or five 
) ears ago. 

My wii I. s;iys that when I t.ike a notion to empty the ash trays I always 
convey the impression that I’m having to do most ol the housework. 

I Bi.i.ihvi, in pr.iyer. But my mother lieard me once and said, “Son, don’t 
bother to give (»»k1 instructions; just repoit lor duty.” 

TniNcis I’vl like to have my lioctor explain: Why a baby never sneezes 
unless he has his mouth lull oi cereal. 

OfR ivorllv neighbor wiio hasn’t gone shopping with his wife for ten 
years demanded to know where all the griKer) money was going. She told 
him to si.md siiieways in front ol a mirror. 

PouTiciAXs who try lo phase evcrylKidy at once remind me of a pup 
trying to fullow four kids at the same lime. 

I’m never quite so convinced that three children aren’t enough a® when 
we call on our friends who have stwen. Dnce when 1 commented to Dorothy 
S. on ihcir smooth-running home and asked if she had domestic help, her 
husbai^ intenrupted. "Plenty! Wc iai.se.our qtfyn.*’ 
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03oy or ^irl? 

^ ’* 

^Tke Wlystery of S ex 


v’ / Condensed from 

' “The New You and I icredity” 
Amram Scheinfelel 


versa. 

The human sperm carries 24 
minute things called chromasomes, 
which comprise all the hereditary 
material contributed by the father. 
The egg nucleus has 24 .similar 
chromosomes. 

With rcgartl 10 the sex factor, the 
mother poxluces only one kind of 
egg, each ctmtaining an “X ' chro¬ 
mosome. Hut the father prcxluct's 
two kinds of sfXTins in exactly equal 
numbers, one hearing an “X” chro- 
mtxsome and the other a “Y.“ If a 
sperm with an X gets to tlte egg first, 
it pairs up with the X already there, 
and a girl is pnxiucctl. But should a 
Y-bearing s|K‘rm win the race, the 
result will he a Ixiw 


i 

EXT to being born, the most im¬ 
portant single factor attending 
• your coming into the world w'as 
whether you were to be male or fe¬ 
male. That is probably the first 
question that occurs to pro.spective 
parents. 

Despite a fascinating variety of 
potions, midwives’ formulas, “thought 
applications,” diets, drugs and quasi- 
,m^ical treatments still being em¬ 
ployed by expectant mothers to in¬ 
fluence the sex of a child, science 
says flatly: The sex of every child is 
j&xed at the instant of conception — 
and not through the mother but 
.'through the father. From the mo- 


Records show that more boys are 
horn than girls. In Norih .\merica 
anil most of Kuro|X’ the ratio for 
many years has been about 105.5 
boys to 100 girls. It may vary 
slightly, but always with an excess 
of Ixiys, Why r 

7 ‘hc old theory was that boy em¬ 
bryos are “stronger, on the average, 
and thus better able to survive 
through to birth.” 

But evidence shows that the male 
baby is much more .susceptible to 
defect or death on the road to birth. 
Far more boys than girls are mis¬ 
carried, die before or immediately 
after birth, or come into the world 
defective. Among stillborn babies 
the average has been about 125 boys 



* ment the fether’s sperm enters the to too girls. In short, males — not 
f'Bctother’s egg, nothing can change females — are biologically the weaker 

“The Nsvt Yoh ami HeredUy" eopyriidit J950 hy Amram SchriafeM, is pablishstl 
s'. hy Tks J. B, LippIneaU Co,, Best Wasklrngpom .Sjf., Pkiladsiphio 5, /*a., 

mt4i»disimmisdim^asiaitoat$«JJI byLo»itmams,C;saamapdCampamt,2iS YtaoptoSi 
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sex, not only before birth but in in¬ 
fancy and thereafter. 

Thus, if despite their greater 
weakness, and the greater loll taken 
of them on the roa<l to birth, there 
still are more boys bttrn titan girls, it 
can only be because more boys are 
atneeived— jx-rluijts 20 percent more. 

llow can this be, if the male- 
producing and female-producing 
sjterms are ec]iial in Jiumber' Appar¬ 
ently the small V-bearing sperms 
have some adxantage over tin- X- 
sperms in speed, or m their chemical 
reaction to the uterine en\ ironmeni. 

At every stage of life males seem 
destined to die (ilfat a higher rate; 
it can well be that nature starts tlie 
sexes off with a surplus (»f mates 
partly to provide lor the gieater 
drain u|K)n their number later. 

Where prenatal conditions are 
most favorable, the ch.mces of a 
boy’s achicMiig birth are greater. 
Young, healthy mothers on the aver¬ 
age produce a consiilerably higher 
ratio of boys than d«> older mothers. 
In .srnne grtiups the ratio among 
young nuithers. 18 tt> 22. has been 
rcixtrted as high as 120 Ixiys to too 
girls, while the r.itio among mothers 
aged ^8 to 42 has been ref^ortefl as 
low as 90 boys to too girls. 

.\nolhcr impiirtant dillerence was 
noted in a study by l>r. Marianne 
!•'. Bernstein in 194S. She rejxirted 
that among “up|H-r class” families of 
Americans and (Germans there hatl 
been a continuous rise in the lelaiive 
number of male olfspring for the 
past 30 years, with the sex ratio in 
groups having now reached 
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about 120 to 125 boys for every 100 
girls. In twins, triplets, etc. — w'here 
the womb is more crowded, the en¬ 
vironment is more unfavorable for 
each embryo, and the stillbirth rate 
is higlier — the ratio of males to fe¬ 
males drops according to the num¬ 
ber of multiples. 

Another hclief of long standing is 
that the ratio of boys born goes up 
in wartime through vime mysterious 
influence of nature, presumably an 
attempt to make up lor the men 
killed. .Statisiicallv, there mav seem 
to Ik- some support for this.* 

Ihiwexer. the reason might he 
chiefly that during iir following 
wars there is a large increase in 
cliiUl U-aring among the younger, 
healihiei or more favored mothers, 
who normally produce a higher ratio 

ot 1)0\S. 

Does a iciuk nev to bear sons run 
in certain families or individuals.' 
Quite jKissibly. yes. Ordinarily, a 
“run” of cither sims or daughters in 
a lamilv m.i\ be a matter <il chance. 
Yet the stiikinglv high disjMdjXir- 
lion of sons or tl.iughters in some 
large f.imiliis lor successive genera¬ 
tions suggests that herethtary factors 
mav influence the se\ ratios - per¬ 
haps ilirectlv through the genes, or 
indirectlv thniugh making the uter¬ 
ine eiivironments of mothers cither 
more or less fax’tirahle for sons, or else 
making the male protkicing s[X?rm.s 
of fathers cither more or less actise 

*.\inoiijj hirthc in Q-inada during the last 
four ycais of World War II, the .:aiMi was 
io6..| boss to ion girls, as comparal with 
a ratio ot 105.5 from 19-^ to 1940. 











^And potent than in average cases. 
K Can the “acid-alkali” treatment 
^^forc conception (acid for a girl, 
'•alkali for a boy) influence sex <le- 
.•itermipation ? Apparently not. De- 
rjspite the wide publicity given to this 
.;-'in recent years, careful f(j!lo\v-up 
.studies have prothiccd no corrobo- 
^<iative results. Nor has any kind ol 
.drug or diet been found effective. 
'(In 1949 it was reported that the 
|.time of conception — earlier tir later 
the woman's fertile jxtkmI — 
^^might have an influence (;n whether 
boy or girl was concci^•ed, with the 
t-CTrlier conception presumably favor- 
Jing a female birth. Hut this, at best, 
'.remains to be prt)veil.) 

Some method may cNcntually be 


found which will give parents power 
to have a child of the sex they de¬ 
sire. 7 ’he strongest possibility may 
lie in finding a way to separate the 
Y'lx-aring from the X-bearing six’rms, 
and then, through artificial insemi¬ 
nation. using either kind of sperms. 
Or, if chemical differences can be 
found in the two types of sperms, a 
way may be dc\'ised to give one <»r 
the other a markeil advantage in the 
race for conception. No iloubt if 
pitrenis can ha\e a boy or girl baby 
as they wish, it will bring happiness 
in many individual cases. Hut for 
society at large, it may op>en up a 
Panilora's box of new headaches. 

So perhaps the genetic process of 
sex determination mav still be best. 




Surprise Endings 

Onk FVKNiNG when niy husbiiiid anrl J were playing miniauire golf, 
we got behind a young couple with a small babv. 'I Im v kept handing 
the baby back and forth after each shot, and ii ni.ide a slow gaine. 
Quite a little group collected behind them, hiii no «jiu- sicnied to 
mind waiting. No one except one impatient \oung thing who finally 
turned to her partner and said, sarcastically, “It's really a shame some 
people can’t hire a baby sitter.” 

At that the young man swung around, bowevl from the waist and 
retorted, “Lady, we are the baby siiicrs.” 

— C'fiiilriliiitftl 1,y Mrs. H. A. Ivlkint. 

Not long ago fknaiur Harry Byrd of Virginia .scan his car to lake 
Arthur Krock, the Washington columnist for the Nev\ Ytirk I'lnies, 
out to the Byrds’ Virginia estate. As the wriier appro:iched the car 
he noticed that the front scat was pretiy well takem up by a huge 
Great Dane and that the back scat was crowded with the Senator’s 
small grandchildren. He started to .sit in front w'ith the dog, then 
changed his mind and climbed in with the children. 

He had no sooner cleared a space for himself than one of the chil¬ 
dren bit turn. —DtinU • 
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By A. f. Cronin 

Aiitliiir Ilf ■■ 1 fw Ktvs til ilw KiiiKiliiin," I'lii* Klrfi'n 
''Sii.iiiiinn'H W.iv '■ ■■ llif <'i:irilfiifr,” vie. 



\ Till; scconil (lay oiii lr(«n 
New wliiU- inakiii" 


ihc roiiiul ()1 liif pidim-iKuk' deck, I 
suddenly hecanie aware lhal one of 


ihc other passenj^ers was watching 
me closely, iollowing me with his 
ga/.e every lime 1 passed, his eyes 
tilletJ with a queer, almost patlu'tic 


inlensitv. 


! ha\e crossed the Atlantic many 
times. And on this occasion, tired 
after a [irolonged jiiece ol work, I 
wanted to rest, to avoid ihe tedium 
of casual and imjHirtunaie shiplward 
contacts. 1 gave no sign ot having 
noticed the man. 

^'et there was nothing im|'K)rtu- 
natc alxnil him. On the contrary, 
he seemed alJected hy a troubled, 
rather touching ditlidence. I le was 
in his early 40's, I judgs'd - out ot 
the corner of my eye — rallier short 
in build, with a fair complexion, a 
good forehead from which his thin 
hair had begun to recede, ami clear 
blue eyes. His dark suit, sober tic 



anti rimless spectacles gave evidence 
of a serious and reservetl disposi¬ 
tion. 

At this |K)int the bugle sounded 
for dinner anil 1 went below. On the 
following forenoon. I again observed 
mv fellow voyager watching me 
earnestly from bis deck chair. 

Now a lady was with hiiii, obvi¬ 
ously his wite. She was about his 
age, quiet and restrained, with 
brown eves ami slightly taiteil brow'n 
hair, dressed in a gray skirl and gray 
w(x)lcn cardigan. 

d'he situation by ibis time had . 
lx*gun to intrigue me and from my 
steward 1 discos ered that they were 

Mr. and .Mrs. |ohn S-, from a , 

small suburb of laxidon. Yet when 
another day pas.scd without event,' 

1 began to ieel certain that Mr. ‘ 

S- would remain loo shy to ' 

carry out his obvious desire to ap->‘ 
proach me. I lowcvcr, on our final: 

evening at sea Mrs. S-deckled 

the mailer. With a firm pressure. 
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on his arm and a whisfx'rcd word in 
his ear, she urged her husband to¬ 
ward me as 1 passed along ihe deck. 

“Excuse me. Doctor. 1 wonder if 
1 might introduce myself.” He 
spoke almost breathlessly, offering 
me the visiting card which he hekl 
in his hand ancl stiulying my face to 
sec if the name meant anything to 
me. Then, as it plainly ditl not, he 
went on with the s;imc awkwanlness. 
“If you could spare a few minutes 
. . . my wife and 1 would so like 
to have a word \\ith yon.” 

A monu'iU later 1 was occupying 
the vacant chair beside them. Halt¬ 
ingly he told me that this had been 
their first visit to .\merica. It was 
not entirely a holiday trip. 'I'liey 
had been making a tour of the New 
England stales, irjspecling many td 
the summer recreational camps pro¬ 
vided for young people there. Alier- 
ward, thev had visited .settlement 
houses in New ^’ork and other cities 
to study the methtxls employeil in 
dealing with youth groups, tspe¬ 
cially backward, maladjusted and 
delinquent cases. 

There was in his voice and man¬ 
ner. indeetl in his whole personality, 
a genuine entliusiasm vshich wa,s,r 
disarming. 1 found myself liking him 
instinciis cly. Questioning him fur¬ 
ther, 1 learned that he and his wife 
had been active for the pstst 15 
years in tite fiekl of youtli welfare. 
He was, by proIes.sion, a solicitor but, 
in addition to his practice at the 
courts, found time to act a.s <lirector 
of a charitable organization devoted 
to the care of boys aisd girls» mostly 


from city slums, who litid fallen 
timlcr the ban of the law. 

.\s be spoke with real feeling. I got 
a vivid picture of the work which 
ibi'.se two jH“oplc were doing — how 
thev took dcTclicl adolescents from 
the juvenile courts and, placing 
them in a healthy environment, 
healtd them in mind and ImhIv, .sent 
them hack into the workl. trained in 
a useful han<iicrait and lit to take 
their j'lace as worthy members ol 
the community. 

It was a work ol redemption which 
stirred the heart and I a.skcd wli.il 
had directed his life into this chan- 
lul. The (|uesii()n itad a si range cflect 
upon him; he look a sharp breath 
and e\cl.iinuii: 

“So y>u still do not rememln r 
me r 

I sh(H)k mv Ik at!; to the best ol 
mv heliel 1 had ikm r in nn life 
.seen him Ik Ioic. 

“r\e \\;mt(d to get in ti)uch with 
you lor m.inv vl.us,” he went on. 
imder increasing stress. "Ihit I was 
never able to bring ms si ll to do so.” 
I hen, heiidmg neai. he sj^cike a lew 
words, lenselv, in my ear. .\l that, 
.slowlv, the veils parted, mv thoughts 
sped hack a quarter ofa century aiul. 
with a .start. I rememheretl the .sole 
occasion when I had .seen this man 
before. 

I \v,\s a young doctor at the time 
and liatl just set up in practicr in a 
working cla.ss district of London. On 
a foggy No vein her niglit, toward one 
o’clock, 1 was awakened by a loud 
banging at the door.^ In 






of economic necessity any 
‘call, even at this unearthly 
hour, was a welcome one. 1 lui- 
ricclly, I threw on some* clothes, 
went downstairs. It was a ser¬ 
geant t>r police, in tlripping 
helmet and cape, mistily out 
litietl on the doorstep. A sui 
ciile case, he loUl me ahrupllv. 
in the UHlgmgs round the corner I edl\ and. alas, slowlv reali/ing the 
had better come at r>i\re. horror ot his sitiiaiion. 

Outside It was law aiul damp, the 1 le was a round clieel.ed lail with 
irallic stilled, the sinet «Ksertc»l. a simpU. c<»untnj'{d air. and the 

tjuiit as the tomh. We w.iiked the store th.ti he told ns as he slowiv 

short dist.inci in stli net. t \ en t.nr n g.nned st*n.ng:h in the hlt ak 

i(K>tst('ps muliltd h\ the tog. .md morning hours was simpK. too. 1 iis 

turned into iht n.iriow tniranee ol jxirents wiic dead. \n uncle in the 

an oltl hmltling. pioviiu ts. .uiMous. ntj ilouhl. tt» he 

.\s w(' mouniid (ht t re.iking ntl oi .in uint.inied i\sponsihslitv, 

staircast . m\ nosinU wi u- stung hv h.til lound him a position as clerk in 

the sick sweet o(.lr>i ol lihiniinatJiig a London '•ihciiot's oihce. fit* had 

gas.Ontht iippti sims iht .igil.itnl luni in tin t.it\ tiiilv si\ months, 

landlads siiowe»l ns to .i hart hitle I iieiL iiu iiiiless. lu hail fallen 

attic whcie, siieitlutl on .i narrow \utim to tht loose siH jetv ol tltc 

bed. l.i\ the hod\ ol .i \ouitg man. stints, hail made Ivuf c«>mpamons, 

.\llhtiugh appaientK lilt less, there ami like .i voting fool, e.iger to t.isle 
rem.tiiud ilie h.irtst ch.iiict tliai the pliMsuies l.u hi\oml his me.uts, had 
youth w.is not ijuilt he\i»Md lec.ill. begun t<» !'et on hoists. .Soon he had 

W ith the seigeanrs lielp, i hegan lost all his sin.ill s.i\ mgs, h..tl pi ctlged 

llie wtirk ot resiisciiatioti. Lor an his helongings. ami ttweil the hook- 

entire hour we Lihott ii without makt r a tlis.isirolls amount. In an 



success, A luilher i^ mnuitt s .iikI, 
tlespite our most strinuoiis e\i r 
lions. It .ipju-ared ust’less. Lheii. as 
we were aUmi to give up. com 
pletelv.exhausteth ihe.T hrttke Irom 
the patient a shallow. ionviiIsi\e 
gasp. It was like a resinrccfion from 
the grave, a miracle, this .stirring t>l 
life under our haiuls. I kill an hour ol 
redoubled efforts and we hatl the 

-gazing at us daz- 



ellorl it> lecmip. he h.itl l.ikcn a>sum 
ol mom \ Irom the ollice sale fog a 
lin.il g.imhle w!m.h. he was assured, 
w.is ciiiain to win. Ihil this last 
resort h.it! I.nlttl. rerrilied of the 
prosecution which must follow, sick 
.11 he.nt. sunk in tle.spair. he had 
shut luinsell in his nxim and turned 
on the gas. 

.\ long bar of silence throbbed in 

the iiitle ttdc when he con- 

!• . “ 
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eluded this halting confession. Then, 
‘ 'gruffly, the sergeant asked how 
V inuch he had stolen. Pitifully, al- 
.most, the answer came: seven pounds 
^V'ten shillings. Yes, incredible though 
sf-it seemed, for this paltry sum, this 
.'^■poor misguided lad had almtist 
thrown away his life. 

\ Again there came a pause in 
j which, plainly, the same uns|X)kcn 
t thought was uppermost in the minds 
f. of the three of us wlio were the sole 
witnesses of this near tragedy. Al- 
inost of one accortl. we %'oiced our 
<lcsirc to give the yoiitl. - •• whose 
' defenseless nature rather than any 
..vicious tendencies had brought him 
to this extremity — a Iresh start. 

- The sergeant, at consklerable risk 
' to his job, resolved to make no 
report upon the case, so that no 
court proceedings would restili. 'Phe 
landlady offered a month's free 
. board until he should get upon his 


feet again. While I, making perhaps 
the least contribution, came forward 
with seven pounds ten shillings for 
him to put back in the office safe. 

I’lii- snir moved on through the 
.still darkness of the night. There 
was no need of speech. With a tender 

gesture Mrs. S-- had taken her 

husband’s hand. .\ntl as we sat in 
silence, luaring the sounding of the 
sea and the sighing ol the breeze, a 
singular emotion overcame me. I 
could not but ndlect thai, against 
all the ha<l imestmenis I had made 
throughout the years ■ those fool¬ 
ish speculations fr)r material gain, 
pr<Khicing tinly anxiety, disappiint- 
meiit am! iiustration here at last 
\N'as one I need not regret, one that 
had paid no dividentls in worldly 
gfKxls. yet which might stand, 
nevertheless, on tlu- pnifil side, in 
the final reckrming. 


Tuj'tiftbont *Jaifs 


WiiiLii trying to solve a plumbing crisis at his tuime, an Indiana 
physician was interrupted hy a phone call, ('ould the ilrntoi come 
right over icj see the man’s sick son ? 'I’lie physician c xplaint'd that the 
, caller had caught him with his pijx-s down. “Well. I’m a plunilwr,” 
the other fellcnv said, “You come fix the Ixiy, and I'll go to your place 
and fix the plumbing.’’ 

The deal was closed, and worked out fine - until the end of the 
month. The doctor’s bill was $5, the plumber’s S7. 

Kiiy 1C. Stmih In F-ronomirs 




Thk young husband had settled himsell in liis favorite chair to 
read the evening paper. His wife of six months sat tipposiie him. 
Pulling out her knitting she remarked: “I w'enr to sec the doctor 
today.’’ 


‘ hi i-ir 
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The Trouble 


• ’ kl 


with You Yanks Is— ^ 




('.ondcmctl fmni 
Vhc Saturday lurnin^ Post 


Hriict lluuliivin 

ptirfivi ti I nf-ti^ta 1 tfnr\*\ ntuht:^ M 

"Tiif I'hi C #i>f/ xHhfr fi*Ktk\ 


•vKKV I'oiirthot IuIn .wIkii the 
AiiKTie.ms si-nt up r()cki is{>n 
^yLOlhe otIuT skIi- t>t the St. 
Kawrence, inv iireai-uncle Sinedlev 
would lock hiinsell in an old Ncntry 
ho\ with a loaded siuit^un and watch 
ihe river all niiiht. He always e\ 
(xcteil another Yaitkee invasion td 
C^uiada. 

ScMuetinte-. at hreaklast, he would 
glare across his jxirridge and tell 
me. "I’.al hearty, hoy. (irow hig 
and strong. One o( titese tl.iys vou'll 
have to tight those Y ankees!" 

But my grandma, who haii lixeil 
besiile them So years, said the 
Y ankees would he Iiarmless al’iei a 
while, "just wail," she’d s.iy, “till 
they grow into their breeches." 

in a MMise, Oinada has been xvail- 
ing 300 years for the Americans to 
grow into their breeches. Because 
w'c Canadians are Americans our¬ 
selves, because wc speak the same 
language, live the same kind of lile. 


.1 ('.anadian editor and author states 
the tase against the litizens of the 
i\ S. J. 


are siiperticLillv the same though 
inwardlv ijuile tlillerent. we kmw 
better than aio othei people xxhal is 
wrong with von \’anks, .\lso, we 
know what b right: we know you as 
the best neighbors .ind truest friends 
anv nation e\ er li.id. 

.\nd before we go anx Inrther. let 
it be understood that xve knoxx-, 
equally xxell, xxliat is wrong with us, 
for we C'.in.idi.ins h.irdly think of 
.mvthing else. ( This writer earns a 
reasonable lixelihcKxl esplaining the 
ileticiencies ot C'.inadian lile.) 

If von ^’anks had been just a little 
smarter, if you hailn’l alternately 
Inillieil, wooed and ignored us, if 
you h.Kl ever t ried to understand us. 
we would have joined you long ago 
rhai is the first trouble with you 
^'anks. You don't understand any- 


Tht SitltirdHy fivnHue I’tnf llinenibfr ®, ’SO), eofirright tVSftby 
Ttk* CmHi* CV».. indupeitdeMm SifUttn. fMiUidetfiut* 5, /*«. 





t^jody, not even your tdosest friend. 

You surge northward and return 
I with snapshots revealing Canada as 
'a kind of tourist folder filled with 
; Mounties, French peasants, scenery, 
.,game, fish, moose and igloos, but 
never by any.chance containing a 
‘^special and maybe an interesting 
;8ort of people. You Yanks are fasci- 
,nated by the outside look of forcign- 
.ers. You never gel inside. 

' That is why your foreign |x>licy, 
iUp to recent times, has been your 
'Jargest failure. Your ignorance of 
^other people has cost you billions of 
dollars and much bUxxi which could 


As your best friends, Canadians 
are bound by friendship to tell you 
that, despite your gifts of money, 
your courage and your bloodshed, 
you arc in danger of becoming the 
most powerful and most unpopular 
nation in the world outside Rus.sia 
. . . and mainly because, in a des- 
jK-rale search for popularity, you 
ha\e done e\eryihing except to 
rccogm/e lhat other peoples are nol 
potential, underdevelojxxl "^'anks --- 
and never will be - - and can become 
most useful to you, and mos» fricnilly. 
by remaining themselves. 

The British, who once ruled 


iiave been saved if vou had under- 
stood the Ck'rman will to war, the 
British ability to light, the mania of 
the Russians or the mind of China. 

You proclaim that all men, even 
foreigners, arc equal. You will not 
understand foreigners until vou 
realize that in some things they are 
superior to you, in others inferior. 
There will be nt) understanding be¬ 
tween you, the leader, and the peo¬ 
ple you expect to lead until you 
realize that the only equality today 
is that of the leaky life raft on which 
leader and led arc all passengers far 
from shore. 

While intellectually involved, you 
are emotionally uninterested in 
other people because you live oji a 
folse premise. You assume, with a 
beautiful and childlike sincerity, 
that vour life is the basic norm of 
liuman behavior. All other bc- 
lufcvior is abnormal and in time, if it 


C^mada aiul the workl, didn’t care 
about jx)piilarity. They rather cn- 
joyeil being un|xipular, knowing by 
instinct lhat they were always right, 
but they t(xik care to understand 
other people, without Ixitheriiig to 
like them, ^’ou do the op^xisiic. 

ParadoxicalK, where the British 
were utterly sure of themselves, you 
arc full of inward doubts. .Most of 
the world sees only the hrassv glare 
of your outer self-assurance. A 
Canadian knows that you put on a 
cocksure disguise to hide a naked 
ami squirming humility, that you 
wear a private hair shirt of puri¬ 
tanical conscience, and wonder to the 
piint ol national psychosis whether 
you are doing the right thing. 

When all the private soul search¬ 
ing of imlividuals becomes a daily 
collective .soul searching in Con¬ 
gress; when you boast of your high 
living standard and excoriate & 




WiTH YCfll 

•/ 

constantly expand an American honest, whereas the manners of most ’ 
socialism under olhcr names; when countries arc contrived to hide and 


you preach competition and keep 
til riffs on foreign gcxxls which alone 
can i-wy for your cx{x>rts; when your 
fiscal (wlicics luive generally been a 
tale told by a particularly tlangertnis 
economic idiot — whv, then it is no 
wonder that the world,quite wrongly, 
imagines that you never know 
where \ou are eoing. 

'Jlie unequaled masters of ad¬ 
vertising, you are the worst-atlver- 
lised nation in human history, ^’ou 
put a ialse aiul garish label on the 
U.S.A. 'riirough your [Hiliiies, mov¬ 
ies, newspajiers itnd radio, your 
statistics on crime, iltvorce and 
accidents, you present only a mon¬ 
strous caricature fd \ourown nature. 


distort the conieius of the mind. 

When the Washington taxi driver 
addresses the Senator in the back 
seat as an equal, wlicn Mrs. F'ranklin 
I). Kooseveb invites a Canadian 
cabinet minister to dinner and cooks 
the ham anti eggs with her own 
hands, wlien every passenger on a 
Pullman is eager to tell yon his mast 
jirivatc concerns — 1 say these are 
gotjd manners, since they enforce 
the basic premise of American life: 
that one man is as gtKxi as another, 
riiey are the prtMjf that democracy 
lives in llie American people, not 
just in the ('!onsii 111 lion. 

Naiv ele is one ol ihe great charms 
am! t>ne ol the great troubles with 


i\nierican iiplilt, which usetl to conic you ^ auks, ^'ou believe that ina- 
across ibe border, when I w.isa l>oy, chinery,managt inenl and know-how 


in leather-Ixniml Ixioks of l anerson 


and Wliiimaii, now ctimes in a 
brassiere— interesting, but bartlly 
inspirational. 

Most foreigners ne\er see any¬ 
thing but the caricature. 1 w.is a 
full-grown man, traieling cm Wen¬ 
dell Willkie’s cain|xiign tram, l>e- 
fore I found in the little towns and 


whistle slops, in the t]uiet laces of 
country folk, in ilie sure anil massive 
dignity of the individual .\merican 
at home, the real .si tiff of your coun¬ 
try with the lalx*l off. 

If tlicy get jxtsi the label, most 
foreigners conchule that the trouble 
with you Yanks is your bail manners. 


Actually your manners, tlioiigii 
brasht I^istcrous and gaudy, arc the 


can make evei ytliiiig. and that any¬ 
thing tiKule \esterday is aircatiy out 
of dale. 1‘Aen ideas, morals, religion 
ami human happiness can I>e pro- 
thiced liv assembly line psxchology 
ami niem.il mass protluciion. b’vcry 
season voin intelleciual engineers 
proiUice a new ihiory ol morality, a 
new m.icliine made philosophy. 

.Mongwiih the m.icliine, yon wxx- 
ship the great American myth of 
bigness, b veryi lung lias to be the 
biggest in the worKI or it is no good, 
'bon liurget that all the biggest 
t lungs in human experience, in- 
clmhng the .\merican dream itself, 
have come from little, out-ol-lhe- 
wa> places, from little obscure men; 
that the smallest sort of people 
usually inhabit skysctmfxrs while the. 
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^^jiants of America — the Washing- 
’ tons, Lincolns and Roosevelts — 
were country bred 

, You have built a gigantic machine 
of commercial humor, but >ou have 
never really achieved the abilit> to 
laugh at yourselves True, cver\ 
)oke and cartoon in vour magi/incs 
!• pokes fun at some'isj.H.ct of \mcricin 
life But always v(ith the reseis Uion 
that the \mciican is is better 
than any other thit it mi\ he 
safely lampooned on the surface 
because in substinct it is pricticilh 
perfect The individual \mericin oi 
the cartoon miv be iunns, yet it 
seldom occurs to ins \mcruaii ihit 
the Americin ss ly itself may be 
funny 

You Yanks bs sour ossn choice, 
are the most regimented people 
alive Itou svill argue in politics and 
fight in ssir against regimentation, 
and yet y ou h ive so regimented y our 
life that a traveler cm hardls tell 
one American tossn from mother 
when all have the sime houses, 
furniture, clothes, movies, automo 
biles and daih habits 
Once I lived on Long Island with 
a Wall Street banker who spent half 
hi5 time cursing President Roosevelt 
for regimenting the \mencan peo 
pie As he cursed he lose precisely 
at 6 30 a m, caught the same 8 10 
tram to town, lunched in the same 
club at I 00, returned on the 317 
Bcmg an American, from Canada, 
1 know that the regime nution is all 
external, that internallv you arc not 
only unregimcmcd but healthily 
.l»»iraMxdlic.l1ie 


trouble is that you have rcgimenta 
tion m nonessentials, but no disci¬ 
pline m essentials Without a new 
self discipline you will nesci stop a 
foreign legimentition of the woild 
I he mvthology of the United 
Stiles never ceases to proliferate 
\esitidis the nation was obsessed 
with the mslh of liquor is the cen 
till problem of society lodas it is 
tilt nislh ol sex is the goscining 
fiel of life ^ ou sere im it from the 
housetops te leh it in the schools 
smt 11 It on the scteeri stuely it in 
Kmses re polls and it tempt to 
rcgulitc It by meins ol issembly 
line methods 

\et sou still rctiin the contrirs 
msth tint \intricjns are niorilly 
better thm other people, merely 
beciuse oldci civili/itions have ac 
cepted the 1 icts of life long before 
voii stunibied on them Most for 
eigners on the other hind, aie hor 
rifled bs the soricious sexualits of 
the I lilted States pinded like 
esc rs thing else tiossn the center of 
Mam Street— ind I iil to observe 
tint sex excites the \nietieans, 
mikes ihtni ssritc lessti words on 
fences anti in iKjoks bet uise they 
arc bisicalls a nioi il people only 
just coming sexually of age 

I hen theie is the towering and 
hollosv myth of beiuiv bvery 
American womm must l>c beautiful, 
at any cost to her Icxiks, her anatomy 
and hei husband s puisc It is a 
patriotic duty to be curved to the 
latest order of the cnginecn who alter 
the human bexly every spring. The 

KowMf TTlHItT hf iMSUaCUlLiSiMilildldhtt 



.to the latest designs of ihe furniture 
makers, even if you don’t like it 
that way. 

Yet American civilization is the 
ugliest ever invented by man. Amer¬ 
icans, including Oinadians, have 
sprca<l organized an<l costly ugliness 
wherever they have gone, rhey ha\e 
not fashioned a single city worthy of 
the name by Kiiro|x*an standards, 
rhey have made every .Main Street 
a nightmare of [xx'uliar tlreariness. 
Happily, the beauty of our conti¬ 
nental landscape is t<x) big for us to 
ruin ('utirelv. but we do our best 
by erexfing the soil, burning c»H ilie 
trees an<l erecting our ghastly monu¬ 
ment. the American Metropolis. 

Kqually |M>\verful is the mvth of 
succe.ss, which seems to mean that 
the husband achieves a stomach ulcer 


health if it were left alone for half an' 
hour at a time. 

Now the supreme irony of the 
whole business appears. Having 
publicly pronouncecl your life .su¬ 
perior to life anywhere, you are . 
des|X'rately trving to run away from 
it. You revel in a celluloid dream 
life, make gtxldtsses of movie stars, 
and tear across your country oil 
wheels to escajx' that life. 

I'his rage to escape, the break¬ 
down of marriage, the consumption 
of alcohol, the incidence of insanity,, 
the frantic s|x-ed of .\merican life, 
the problem of crime and juvenile 
delinquenc), all reflect a kintl of 
n.igging uiulerground unhappiness 
so ileep that it is hardly recognized 
and will be indignantly denied. 

hut observe the faces in an .\meri- 


or a cardiac condition at an earl\ age 
to supjxirt a well-dressed wulow and 
a beautiful heatlstone. The mvth of 
success has latelv spawned the thor¬ 
oughly un-.\merican mvth of secur¬ 
ity. exploited by every vote getting 
|X)litician on Ixith sides of our com¬ 
mon Inmler - as ifanvone could be 
secure in a world like this, as if a man 
can end his hie peacefully on the 
conventional saving> of S200 a 
month, as if S2(X) would buy grocer 
ic's a few years hence, when the 


can barroom, movie theater or base¬ 
ball stadium, then observe the faces 
ol a l''uro}x*an crowd. In the towns, 
villages and liehls ol l-.urope there 
are more happy faces, apparently 
with less to lx- happv about, than 
vou will fiiul in all the amu.sement 
palaces ol .\merica. I'hey are happy 
Ixcausc they tion'i e\|x ct t<xi much. 
I\xjx‘Cltng KHi much and fiercely 
pursuing it. vou b atiks have lost the 
free ami simple gift of contentment. 

When vou finally reconcile your- 


|X)licy of the state is u> finance pain¬ 
lessly by making the dollar worth- 
lc.ss. 

You Yanks arc dimly aware of 
thc.se things, ^’oii w'orry alx>ul them, 
and on a ma.s.s scale. A huge industry 
.i$ devoted to plumbing the Amcri- 


.selves to living ^^■ith the thing you 
recommend .so highly to others, you 
will find that it is almost as good as 
vou advertise it to be. Then pc'rlups 
Granny's prediction can be fulfill^ 
and the world will be convinced at 
last that you have growm into your 
missive breeches.,. 




f^hey Were tiu Bravest” 

js • 

Condensed from This \\'cck Ntaga/.inc Comnuimlcr WUUum /. LeJcrer, US\ 
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F ONLY one medal could be 
aw'ardcd for the entire Korean 
i^v^mpaign, who would be the man 
to deserve it ? Kveryone -■ - brass 

* ^hats, dogfaces, fly lH>ys, sailors. leath- 

ernccks — gave me the same answer. 
S “There isn’t any doubt," they 
' said. “Doc should get the medal. 
The I>x:s are the bravest guys out 

• here.” 

I was a little skeptical. It seemed 
. improbable that the enlisted army 
m^ics and navy hospital corpsmen 
.should have a corner on valor. 

\ So on board a navy hospital ship 
I in Pusan harbor I did st^me re- 
^¥$earch. Wounded men, many just 
^i^rived, \ay staring at the overhead. 

. 1 said, “Any of you guys meet up 
^iifidtn hospital corpsmen at the front 


L nsiiir^ herars, the nudu al rtirpsmvn 

I'he ward tame to lile. I’Aeryone 
trieil to talk at the same time. 

hirst a Marine: “I was shot 
through the shoulder atui piniuxl 
under our burning tank. 'I'his here 
cor|)sman runs up tlie hill with the 
enemy trying to gi\e him the works; 
they linally slug him in the leg. but 
that doesn’t stop him. lie digs me 
out and carries me back to the lines. 

“When we got to the first-aid 
station I says, ‘Doc. 1 sure wanta 
thank you. What’s your name and 
outfit?’ ‘Hell,’ he says, ‘don’t bother 
me now, there’s another s.o.b. 
w-ounded on the other .side of the 
hill.* And he starts out again.* 




*•'''** Wumtktr tO, ’SOi, copyr^ht 1950 «y ffiOtd JUtluPctpvM ' a ■. 




“My plane crashed just inside the 
Reds’ lines.” a flier interrupted. “I 
couldn't move ami I figured 1 was 
as good as death I’hen I heart! stjme- 
onc hacking at the plane, and a few 
secontls later a mctlic jiimpetl 
thrtnigh the flames anti piiiletl me 
out. I lis face anti arms were hiimetl. 


mviPWX* ^ • ■ '•.. 

•* 

' ^ 

works in a hell already too hazard' T 
ous for the combat troops. 

The l^cs have to work fast; im- ' 
mediate first aid retliiccs shtKk and 
lt>ss of b1tx)d, and often means that 
emergency t>perations can be done 
almost on the spt)t. 

In the Kt>rean War the death 


and he tlitln’t have mucli eyebrt)\vs 
or hair left. 1 toki iiim he was in 
worse shape th.m me and he ongitt 
to get his burns l(K)ketl after. 

” ‘You gel back to the lirst-aid 
station,' he snap}>ed. ‘1 got work tt) 
do.' .\nd he walked oil into the 
dark, 'riial night he g<n killetl." 

‘"I got mine around I'lmgven," 
s:ikl a soldier. “A lot ol us got caught 
when a land mint expltxled under 
us. One medic t.iceii out to pull 
back the woundeii bi'loie die Rctls 


rate foi wountled brought back to 
base- hospitals has been a little over 
two jX'rcent - ■■ the lowest for anv 
war in L’. .S. historv. New iechnk|iies 
Mich as air esacuation have helped. 
Rut a big factor is that an average 
ol onlv 15 minuir-s elapse*! between 
the time a man was wounded and 
the time he received first ai<l. Oni- 
skier this m the light of the fact 
that the 241 h Army Division of 
i2.o(«} men sulTered ^511 casualties 
from fulv ic» ()ct<jl)er 1 - and that 


came. He g*»l it through the hea*!. a <li\ ision carries only 250 medics! 
Then another nuvlic ran *nit and Resides cour.ige aiul speed the 


got the men back ok.TW We s.iwl 
we’d like to do siinielbing lor him, 
and \ou know what he wanted: Ik- 
just asked us to call him 1 kx' m 
sieat! of Mhat bltHKlv pill roller.’ " 

In {leacetime armv and navy 
corpsmen work prettv mucli ,is tir- 
derlies umier the nurses, wlui are 
commissioned ollicers. I he Docs i!o 
routine jobs. •. 

Rut when war starts. lX»c is often 


IXk's need .1 gre.il de.i! of iiiiliatixc. 
One ii.iv v luispnal C(»rpsman was 
taking c.ire ol eight hatllv wounded 
Marines on the enemv sale ol the 
Han River. I'he bridge had been 
blown up. so there was IXx in 
enentv lerriiorv with machine gun 
bullets whining .ill over the place, 
ami eight tivjiig Marines to take 
care of. I he resoiiiccful meilic found 
some tild liunks ol lumber, somehow 


required U> be nurse, junior doctor, 
chaplair. and resctie sv|uad, all at the 
■same lime. .\ l>oc goes right along 
with the fighting men, lUsiinguishcd 
from a combat soklier only by bis 
red cross and lack of rifle, inuring a 
. is the medical corpsman 

. lifts' jL' * 1 ^ 




made a w.ilkwav, and lugged his 
eight Marines across the river to a 
mohiic liospilal. 

Another metiic was the only un 
woundevl survivor of a reconnais- 
.sance group. Oillecting his wounded 
in a foxhole, he gave first aid, but 
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wounded soldier a nest of snipers 
opened up. Doc got impatient. He 
collected a mess of hand grenades, 
rushed the snipers’ nest, killed two of 
them and made the other three carry 
his wounded back to safety. 

“It’s eerie,*’ said a Nfarine. “'Hiose 
l>ocs are almost itK) brave.” 

“Mavbe vou're right." said the 
sailor in the next bunk. “.Vlaybe 
the wav we rush around does look 
like we’re putting on a show. . . .” 

“You a IDoc r” 

“Yes." 

A Marine on crutches I)obbIe<i 
over and read out Doc's medical 
card: “Slirapnel in the alxlomen. 
Operation tcKlay." He pul his o\mi 
lighted cigarette in the wouinled 
hospital corpsman's mouth. 


A nurse wheeletl in a stretcher. 
“Time for your act, I>)c,” .she said. 
“.\nd vou might like to know that 
tile l^\ecutive Olficer just told me 
vou’ve been recomniendcil for the 
Navv C'ross." 

Doc look a drag on his cigarette. 
“(Jei-. a Na\ y Ooss!” he siiid. “You 
know, I tlon’i even know what a 
Na\ V dross l(M)ks like.” 

“lleyi” shoute<l the Marine on 
crutches. “Wait a minute!" Hob¬ 
bling back to his bunk, he gralibe<l 
a small leathei c.ise from under his 
pillow and placed it in Doc's hand. 

“Kid." he said, “hert's one \ou 
might like to hold on to while you're 
in the <»pi iMHng room." 

I'he nnrsL wheeletl Doc out into 
the corruhu. 
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How to Give Your Child Security 


T 


Conden.seil from “The ^^'ay to Security” 
Henry ('. IJnh 

\'ue-‘prt*nieHt untl •*! / *•*• /' ****•'• -ir f ttr 


III- princii'Kil cause of many 
of the problems r>l insecu 
rity which ik>w trouble us 
is overiiululgeni parents. 

How often base w’e heart! a par¬ 
ent proclaim: "'riiaiik gtKKiness. I 
can alVord to gi\e my chihlren the 
comforts, the education, the start 
in life that I had to light for.” 

Disregarding the fact that their 


t)\vn sirugglts were the foundations 
oi th('ir secnriiN. millions of parents 
now wish to depnxe their children 
ol a similar oppoituniiy. A family 
with It cliililren livetl not lar from 
us in my home town. I'he lather 
was often out ol work; the moiher'.s 
.seeming laziness an<! neglect of her 
chihlren was the talk of the street. 

What happened? The children 


'Tke Way to .Seiurity," a ioFHu.outinK bottk to be puhlhhtttl by 
ia- Co., / w., J4 W. 49 St., Hffw York 20. N. JK., 
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were forced lo get ihcir own meals 
ami ilo the housework. 'I’lie older 
chililren tcx>k care ()f the Ixihies. As 
llu'v reached high-scluK)! age. they 
began to gel part time am! sumiiur 
iohs to siipplenu'iil the family in¬ 
come. .Some of them went through 
college, tuo became teachers, three 
acquired tlteir own businesses. 'The 
entire lamilv became sell reliant, 
sell respecting citi/ens. 

These dull Iren had lackid lua- 
tirial security iuit thev ihd ha\e 
spiritual srcuiits. The parents were 
openis di Noteil to < ;u h otlu i ami 
happy 111 tluMi iluhlren. I lu v wi re 
tU'epiv rihgious .iiid imparted lo 
their children the prim iples of good 
character. Thus, m the absenci <»f 
social SI I ;iril\ . the childieii .ichies ed 
jK'isonai securitN. Hu s dest loped 
inner resourci-s which eii.ibled iluiu 
to beconu- indipendtni i\en in 
times ot iiiiemplos ment. 

In our luMiiious. mech.mi/ed 
ci\ih/ation. o\ ei mdulgince is al 
most aulomalu. The coinus and 
movies give ciiildrcu li«.iiiioiis ad 
ventures with ixfd vhai.iclirs when 
they should be having leal .idv eii 
tures with real people. K.idio ami 
telev-ision kei'p children salelv m 
the house when ilu v should be m 
the d.ingeroiis outdoois. fhises take 
them to sch(K>! when thev sliouUl be 
walking, .\utonu.biles are made 
available lo them without adev\uate 
work being ret|uire<l in return. 

riic theorv ol the automatic, 
unearned allowance as a means of 


teaching children the value of money 


perpetrated on education and theV 
.\merican people. 'This common'' 
practice prevents the chihl from : 
finding out what life really is. In¬ 
stead fif learning the truth alx)ut 
money he comes to think that it is ' 
something to he luul for nothing, 
something that he is emu led to 
by right. 

Often we bear .idults ask in be¬ 
wilderment: lu re do people get 

llie idia that the government can 
liami out. endlessK. free education, 
Iximises. crop suhsidiev, ever wider 
.uid larger sot lal-secunt V pavmcntsr 
Where ihil people act]uire this 
‘gimme, gimme' jisythoitigy 

The answer is that they first 
learneti it .it their mother's purse. 

I feie IS where they got the itlea 
that moiu v w.is something to sjx'nd, 
not to earn. Mere is where they re- 
ceivetl their Inst lesson in social 
securitv as against jversonal security, 
111 secuiiiv through wanting rather 
than tiirough working. 

C'iuldien who mow lawns, de¬ 
liver papers ot tlo sniimier work are 
likely to have stronger personalities 
th.m I hose who receive an allow- 
ame as a niattei ol course. The im- 
{lortance of such work lies not in the 
momv reeeivetf but in the habits 
and attitudes aequired. .\mong 
these haiiiis are: thinking about 
money amf pleasures in terms of 
the work rcquirevl to earn them*, 
taking the initiative in finding jobs: 
uiuiertaking impleasimt and un¬ 
interesting jobs through which new 
interests and pleasures are dcvcl- 
paying actentkm to the dc«rc$ 




interests of others; straighter 

/thinking about oneself, one’s family 

’..and society at large. 

Another theory obscuring the 

road to security is the mcKlcrn <i\ er- 
¥ 

. emphasis on the individual which 
„:in early life is tw likely to prcKliice 
L'-the problem child. Karly training 
5 ^and education must fniphasi/.e the 
:’.common elements, the three K's. 


to develop a goexj personality than 
any other ly^x* of activity. 

rhe significant fact about com- 
(x.'lition is the extent to which it is 
based on cooperation and teamwork. 
A basketball team, for example, 
must [iracticc cooperation live days 
a week before it is reatiy for one <lay 
of comjx-lilion. l o the extent that 
the child learns to take his place m 


the habits <)1 communication, ol 
‘ understanding, fif playing and wtirk- 
ing together in groups - - m short, 

'i the .social habits, 'fhese are the basis 
of happine.ss ami .security t hroughout 
i life. Special talents or interests 
should receive individual attention, 
but not at the expense of the liimia- 
mental liabits of .social living. 

One of the most damaging ol all 
’modern theories is the beliel that 
children should be kept out ol 
, every situation that might gi\e 
them a sense of inferiority lor 
- example, that children should not 
• be given definite marks for their 
, .school work, because a poor mark 
will make its recipient feel inferior. 
Like the theory of an automatic 
allowance, tliis delays the child in his 
discovery of the realities of life. 

One of the common aspects ol 
this false llieory is the avoidance ol 
athletic competition. Omipctilion 
in school sport.s, to be sure, ba.s been 
carried to extremes in certain re- 


the group or on the team, he gams 
conlidence ami a scnsi- ol securii) . 

'file lirsi and coiitmuoiis problem 
lor everv parem is to teacb liis clul 
ilren to do llu things they .should 
do. whether they like them oi not. 
and to a\old doing the things the\ 
should not do. il. Irom oui p'^N - 
chological counse ling ol huiiiluds ol 
parents and iluir chikirtn, we were 
to pick the most coniinon cause oi 
mental and emotional inst.diility. 
.sense of iailure anel inieiioiity. it 
would he the practice- ol letimg 
children act acconlmg to their likes 
and dislikes instead rif accoreiing to 
principles. IJy not denng wliat they 
ihshked the-y iiad killed to acepiire- 
tiie habits and ahiliiu's wiiich pro 
eluee compe-leiice anil sell reliance. 

()n tlie other hand, the secure 
child is the chilel who conies to 
know what Ins parents stand lor, 
and that they cannot he shaken troiu 
llieir stanelards by ins arguing or 
wheeeiling. 'I’liis is the kinel of au- 


spJects. However, there i.s a large tlioriiy that children learn to re- 
field in w'hich such competition is .sjjcci, hecaii.se it is the authority 
wholcstmie and constructive. In- not of force or ol age but of imper- 


deed. p.sychologist.s have found tlial sonal principles. Where the parents 
^[participation in competitive, highly are sure of their principles, the child 
^ittnized games pro^blv. does more . y^iJlhc ^ 
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lie l^ollow? Lhe bun /\oair, 


Hr 

/''ri t/cnt ly Ihizhtl lirrnmin 


T. 


nr ri\ii. w.is ),im 
ii;iry i«;5o; ihr (.r 
i'asioii. liu' h.iiK]iK t 
WMidinji up till' I ,»)s 
Augflfs ()pen ( loll 
1 ounianunl. (Irant- 
I.ukI Kici'. 
niastci. losi- ?i> Ills 
let t to iiiinKiiu'i 
ilu- lUM sjH.ilsir. 

“1 hax L till 

lionor.” Ik s.i'u!. "oI- 

pirst ntiii” lo \ou a iiiaii who. llu' 
ri'coitl Ixioks will show. in<f louina- 
iiicm UkI.iv. I If iluht't lose. Ills Uy;s 
wirnri stroll*! fiiouiili to i-arr\ his 
iKari .irouiiti." 

As ihc’ trowd nisu to its- Ini. 
clurrinj;. a sm.ill, i;r.i\ t\v<l iii.iii 
holihk’tl paiiiiiillv lo llu* sjK'.ikcfs' 
lahlc. l-'or IVn 1 loj;.iii. tlu- ji»all.iiii 
hltU* gollir wliosu aiuuhack had 
hci'n the miinluT (air topic ot con 
vcrsiiiion among s|H)ris Ians, this 
was die givatcsi moment of his lilc 
I .css than a year earlier Hen had hcen 
at the thresiinld ot death. It he re 
covered at all. doctors said, he would 
never play golf again. 

Ben’s speech was short that fan- 






r/tr iimircnr/ comchiit k 
Uo’^iiii - a ^n/jtr iind 

a .ipint 


uary evening. “No 
man accomplishes 
anything by him- 
sell.” he said. “I’ve 
had lots of help.** 
lien smiled ai his 
pretty wile, \’al- 
ene. But he was 
l(Hiking at the en¬ 
tire audience of 
sjXM tsw riters. fellow 

- professionals and 

goll Ians when he concluded: “My 
thanks to idl ot vou." In those few 
words lu told the story of the in¬ 
spiring jvtrliieiship between Hen Ho- 
g.in .111(1 peopii. .1 p.irtnership which 
hroiiglii rewaKls tar giv.iier than 
aiiN Hen won on the links. 

Ben can hardlv remember a time 
when he w.isn't in lose with golf. 
()r a time when his eourlship ol the 
g.imi* w.is not beset l>v obstacles 
which would ha\-e crushed a person 
ot less determination. As a kid he 
was undersi7ed aiul spindly. When 
he was nine years old his father died, 
and Mrs. Hogan moved her family 
from Dublin, 'Fexas, to Fort Worth. 
'Fhcrc Ben saw his first golf game. 
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There, too, the difficulties began. 
Young Ben, who was selling news¬ 
papers to help balance the family 
• budget, couldn’t afford to buy new 
clubs: he had to be content ^^■ilh 
secondhand ones. But Ben was leit- 
handed — aild left-handed clubs 
. were hard to come by. He inailc a 
typical decision. If he coiil<ln’i find 
clubs that suite<l him. he wouli! 
leach himself lo suit the clubs. He 
would learn lo swing right handed. 
To keep his left arm siiaighl lu‘ at 
tached two boards-- splint fashion, 
held together with lire lape. I'.sers 
moment he could snatch from school 
or work he practice*!, awk vartlK at 
first, but with a yeal that over rod* 
every discouragement, doggedlv 
training his muscles to obev lus will. 

For Ben, the way to success lay 
through the caddv house ol the C Men 
Garden Country (Mub in b'ort Worth. 
But when he applied for a job there, 
he fouiul the other cavklies ha<l a 
criule but effective way of maintain 
ing a closed shop no new kai 
could come in unless he licketl a 
caddy his own size. Ben had no spe¬ 
cial desire lo fight anyl^iHK, but he 
U'as going to learn to play golf. 1 le 
gave his opfvmcnt a thrashing. 

For three vears Ben almost lived 
at the C^oiintry ('lub. When he 
wasn't toting bags he was out on the 
practice range I'lolishing his swing 
or learning to curl a putt across a 
curving green. By the time he w'as 
14 he won the caddy championship. 

'I’he years that followed were 
filled with grueling hard work. It 

A*;mM «rrw>lr him thrrf*' Hnim tO 


get around nine holes. He’d drop 15 
balls into a trap and wham liiem 
out. 'riieii, still dissatisfied, he'd blast 
out another is- 

In H)^2, as his first venture into 
professional golf, be beaded for Los 
.\ngelcs with S75 in bis |K)ckct. .\ 
month later he was back borne, 
broke. He h,u! shown that he could 
iiit a long ball vvitli the best ol them, 
bui bis game vv;is bopelisslv unpre- 
dicl.ible. So lor anolber live Vv-ars 
be .slaved awav at n. supporting 
himself vviili cwld iobs. ’Hure are 
'Texas oil held lougbiucks who still 
iiinember tb* little guy who spiiu 
bis lunch hi>urs knocking goll balls 
ag.imst a pile ol cement sacks. 

I )iinMg this period Ben marriet! 
N’alene Tox. wiili whom he h.id 
gone to school in Tort Worth. Ben's 
inoiher savs. *‘\ ali-rie is tlu onlv *)ne 
who e.m honesilv sav, ‘I told vou 
so.' The res! oi ns hoped Ben could 
make it. but Wilene was alvv.ivs sure 
lie would." 

Bi n and \ ah lie ba<i s.ived S^i.pio 
by 0)^7, j>lus the iiumey lor .1 see 
ondhand Buick. “It's now or never," 
Ben .said. "I need tournament ex¬ 
perience. We ll have to pay our own 
expenses, and 1 max not be g*K>d 
enough to w in a dune.'’ 

It was a gamble, but the Hogans 
joined the pro louring caravan in 
('.anaiia and lollowed the sun. Young 
Ften iound Inmself sbcKiting against 
veterans like Henrv l*icard, Ikirry 
Ox)per, Horton Smith on that first 
tour. “We ilidn'i know what gallery 
crowds and tough competition could 
ao TO a bashful boy Ukf luiJgj^ 
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cric says now. “And wc tiidn’t know 
how long it would lx* bclwcfn 
tournaments- -or how far you had 
lo travel. In those first five months 
we mt)vetl from C^inada to Nassau 
to I'lorida to C'aliiornia." 

Looking hack on it. Ben adds, “I 
hadn't learned to concentrate, to 
ignore the gallery an<l tlie other 
goiters and shut mv miiul against 
everythi.ig but mv own game." 

Hen set himseit to this task wiili 
furious energy, lie spent hour alter 
houi on the |)raetiie lees altii Ins 
nialclie'' were o\er. 

Hut Ben couldn't learn (piiie i.ist 
enough. When the I logaii' re.iche<l 
()akl.'ind in )anuai\ ihev nere 

.limost hrok* . I Ikx put up at a che.ip 
tourist camp and h\eil mostly on 
oranges. 

The last d.i\ ot the ( )akl.md lour 
nameni. thieses stoU- the wheels oil 
then Huiek. i hat, Itir N'aleiie, was 
the iinal blow. She and Ben would 
have' to wire home lor uuinev. When 
B(‘n returned irom his Im.il rouiul, 
he w.:s IcKiking glum. “II I'el shot 
two h-'s," he Saul. “Lei ha\e Heel 
(^Kiper lor first monev." 

“Ben! Where tiul \ou liiiish.'" 

“I'leil lor si\ih with Ihitch liar- 
lison." 

“But - didn't you win sonu- 
thing 

“Only S:>S5." 

\ alerie remembers now. “I staited 
to cry • then I laugheii then it 
was a mixture - - with kisses!” 

'I'hc Hogans never went broke 
again. By 1940 he was leading money 
' pros« 



winner of tlic Harry \ardoii Me- 
niorial Trophy. In 1941 be repeated 
both triumphs, his winnings reaching z’ 
§18,000. After IVarl I larhor. Ben put ' 
aside his clubs to serxe as a lieu- ' 
tenant in the air force. But in 1945 
he was once more on the tournament 
t rail. 

The pace was swifter now'. Lloyd 
.Mangriim, Dr. (^ary Middlecolf and 
others hat I come along to replace the 
oKler stars. Bui Ben ilug his cleats 
in for a harti scramble hack to the 
top. By 1948 he had shol Ins way to 
the most spectacular performance in 
the historv ol proiessionat golf. 'The 
1*(JA championship, the I iiited 
Stales ()peu, the Wfstern ()p(‘n! - -- 
Ben wastht lirst aiulonb prolessional 
golkr to win them all m a single 
\e.ir. He was awanleil the X’ardon 
d'rophN' ag.un aiui hat! the highest 
point sl.inding lor the Kyder Cup 
team. In .uidttum lo his winnings of 
S^j.ood. Ben h.iil handsome re¬ 
tainers Irom 1 It rshe\. Pa., anti the 
M.ic( Iregtn' goll ctjuipment com- 
p.in\, it»valii( s lrt>m his luKik. Power 
(io/f an inctime estimated at 

Sl(«».o< *t'. 


1 lere w.is success at last. But suc¬ 
cess Ibr IVn Hogan, the golfer, 
wasn’t t|uiie the same as success for 
Beil lltigaii. the |X'rsoii. 'That ruth¬ 
less self tliscipline had given Hen a 
swing that sent the hall straight and 
irue, and jitiwers of conccniratum 
that o(H-iKxl up fairw'ayss hut it 
had also shut Ben out from a lot of 
other things. In particular, people. 
Sportswriters w'crc calling Ben the 
Texas Iceman, Little Icc Water, the'A 






rGoIf Machine. One writer com- 
Unented on Ben’s triumphs: “It 
didn't improve his disposition much.” 
Critics said he ignored the golf fans, 
.who support tournament play; they 
p said he had only one speech: “'llianks 
i’j'for the check.” 'riicy said, in short, 
,• .'that he was an unjxipular champion. 
I;'- Ben’s friends among the pros de- 
f- fended him fiercely from what the\ 
."-considered uniust accusations. One 
■\txplaincd: “Ben may seem cold, hut 
that’s his bashfulness. He just isn't a 
person who can play to the gallcr\. 
^''.He weighs only 13^ pr)uiu!s yet he 
v.-hits a golf ball as far or farther than 
the big boys. That takes three times 
’’ the normal amount of practice- and 
C ten times the concent ration.” 


me as if to say, ‘I-ady, he won’t be 
needing golf sticks any more.’ ” 

Ben had a crushed pelvis, a frac- 
turtxl left leg, a crushtnl shoulder and 
broken ankle, and was cio.se to death 
from shock. I'or clays his life hung in 
the balance. 

It was at the hospital in t‘d I^aso 
that a wonderful thing l>egan to 
happen. “Dozens of triends and 
hundreds of strangers sent messages,” 
N'alerie says. “People telephoned 
from all o\ er the country, b'vcry day 
I'd bring in baskets of letters. .\i 
first Hen couldn't believe it. I’d 
open a telegram that read. 'Stay in 
there. Bt n. You can lick this.’ 'Phen 
I'd .isk if he knew the man. Ben 
would just smih- and shake his head.” 


*:■ Ben himself said nothing. But in 'I'lns sjKiiitaneous and generous 
I the light of subsequent happenings, sympathy was something Ben had 
> we know now how much it must not kmmn in his greatest moment.s 


i:have rankled to have that taunting of triumph. And there w'as more. 
'. offbeat mar his viclorv. His best friend, Iiinmv Dcmarei. 


The morning of I'ebriiary 2, 1940. 
the Hogans were driving on a 'f'cxas 
highw'ay, returning to their home in 
Fort Worth. A dense log blanketed 
the road. Suddenly a bus coming the. 
- other way pulled out to pass a truck. 
TTiere was a scream of brakes, a icar- 


lieading a dt legation of golf pros 
who traxelc-d to I-'! Paso, invited 
Ben to be nonplaxing captain oi rhe 
Kyder ('u]x team lor the malches in 
l-.nglaml that September. The Texas 
Iceman was dose to weeping when 
tbev left. 


ing crash. Ben had rime onI\' to 
■' throw himself acrexss X'alcrie to pro¬ 
tect her. 

When the police arrived, Ben 
barely comsciou.s. \aleric had 
. miraculou.sly escaped w'ith minor 
• injuries. “When they were putting 
^’ Bcn in the ambulance,” \’'alcrie re- 
1^' calls, “J saw his golf clubs scattered 
the road. 1 asked a policeinafi to 



Ben's determination kj play golf 
again became an obsession. I le de¬ 
manded that his hag of clubs Ih* 
placed in a corner of the r(x>m where 
he could see them. Then, abruptly, 
he was stricken by a fuilrnonary em¬ 
bolism. .A clot ol blcxxl had broken 
Icxxsc in the smashed left leg and 
moved to Ben’s lung. He survived 
. the first clot, but a vein-tying op^ra- 

aniv iKWtafeiaSifia 






his life. And it had to be done within 
a'few hours. 

llie doctors recommended Dr. 
Alton S. Dehsner, professor of sur¬ 
gery at 'I'ulanc in New Orleans, \’al- 
eric called Dr. Ochsner and he 
agreed to come by the lirsi plane. 
Then it was discovered that com¬ 
mercial piaiK's ha<l been grounded 
by a rainstorm at New ()rleans. that 
n(} charter olane was .isailabk’. 

t 

Hen’s condition rapidiv grew 
worse. Desperate, N’alerie telephoned 
Brig. Cien. Da\ id \V. Hutchison, 
commander of the 1,1 I’aso.ur lone 
base, and started to evpl.uii about 
Hen and liis work in the air loice. 
1 he Cieneia! hrokt in and said, ol 
course, he would send a bomber to 
New’t )rli’.uis .it onee. 

By this time most oi the doctors 


seemed doubtful. That he could 
walk nine holes on a golf course 
seemed prcjTosterous. Experts w'ho 
knew what tournament golf de¬ 
mands w rote Hen I logan oil the list. 

But the people who kept sending 
Ben messages wouldn't believe it. 
■‘.Most ol them took for granieii that 
Ben would come baek,” \’alerie savs. 
"I thought at first they didn’t un¬ 
derstand Ben's real condition. But 
one of them wriiie, *You can do it 
on one leg. Ben.' .\iul then I discov- 
ereil Ben took it ior grante<l loo!" 

.\ lew wei’ks alter the operation 
Ben lfM)k<si up from a letter he was 
re.iding .m<l saltl t«i \ alerie, “Buy 
me a ciniple ol ruhhei h.ills, hon. 
I'xe got u>start <’\erc!sing m\ hands." 

As Noe.ii as his hands were strong 
enough, Ben h.id .i gMiinasium bar 


thought the risk ol operation was 
prohibitive. Ben w.is \tiv we.ik hut 
lully conscious. Xaltrie knew that 
he would want to m.ike his own 
decision. Dr. Ochsner explaiiud to 
him just what the oper.ition meant. 
Ben looked uf> and aski'd. “Will I 
be able to use my legs and [»lav 
golf.'" Dr, OclisiKi' said he was suie 
of it. Ben said. “.Ml right." 

"They tcKik Ben to the operating 
nKMii,” Valerie s,ivs. “1 went into 


installed aho\ c tlie hesl 1 le hegaii to 
lilt himsdl hv iuchts. .-i hu moree.ich 
d.i\. When he lelt tiie hospital he 
was strong ' iioiigh to sit in a chair. 

“Back home in h'oit Worth." 
X'aleru recalls, “Ben w.is ileiennincd 
to st.iil walking. At first lie could 
hobble onlv a lew steps. His legs 
hmi so much ih;!i he'd break into a 
colli sweat. riRii he’ll gel agonizing 
i ramps in them, and we'd have to 
St retell him out on a bed and prop 


the chajx'l to pray.” 

riic operation sa\id Ben's lile. 
Bui when he came oui ol it a heavy 
c.asi held him rigid from hips to 
armpits. Ills .smashed lelt leg was 
swollen and scarretl. ( arculaiion in 
both legs had been rcductxl to a 
perilous minimum. That Ben could 


his leet up higher llun bis head.*’ 
That summer and autumn of 
Ben winikl sneak out of the 
house anil erv to make it around the 
bliK'k. X alerie would find him gone, 
jump in the car and go looking for 
him. She'd lind him waiting for her, 
his legs completely cramped. But he- 
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started hitting golf balls. I lis prac¬ 
tice sessions at the Colonial C^nin- 
try Club had an impossible-but'true 
magic. A caddy remembers: “'Die 
first time he playeil around. gu\s 
would slop in their tracks, blink aiul 
say, ‘Is that Ben I/ogan}' It sure 
gave you a lump in your throat.” 

No one was preparetl lor Ben's 
announcement, in mid December, 
that he planned lo enter the I.os 
Angeles Open 'rourn.iment at the 
Riviera Country Club the following 
month. He still walked witli ditli 
culty. He ha<l to wear tight athletic 
bandages on Iwith legs. He was 
obliged to take a p>io sea: with him 
and rest on it between sluit.s. I le still 
su/Tcred Ironi leg cramps and swell 
ing. d he Los Angeles Open attracts 
all the top'lliglit j^ros. Why should 
Ben riskdeieat or humiliation, blight 
his hojx' of e\eimial comeback by 
forcing himseti too stxiii' 

“I like that course,” was .all Ben 
would s;iy. 

Only \'alerie knew the truth. 
“Ben seemed lo feel that all those 
people who had been encouraging 
him expected it.'* she toki me later. 
“Ben didn't want to let them down." 

For the first time in his career, 
Ben Hogan was the scnimienlal fa¬ 
vorite. 'I'en tliousuiid jx-ople were at 
Riviera for the opening day. They 
jammed around tJie first tee and 
overflowed clubhouse terraces. 'Hiey 
'were waiting: “On the ice -■ Ben 
Hogan!” 

For a moment there was absr>lutc 
; . silence. Then, as Ben limped to the 
. matrlfjtrK bnll. ■ th(* rmvud 


cheercil. Ben Irmkcd up as if sur¬ 
prised. 'Hie tense, fixed grin which 
golf fans remcmlx:red changed into 
a warm .smile. There was an outburst 
of ap|)lause. 

'I'he .story of that tournament has 
been told; htiw the crippled cham¬ 
pion shot 7^ the first <lay ami 6t> the 
second. Ihen rain ilrenched the 
course, .11 id pco|)le groaned, thinking 
Hen's legs woulii give out in the 
slippery muck. But Ikai shot an 
other (u). then iollowed it with a 
third fM) 111 the final roiiiui. It wasn't 
(]uite gotxi enough. Sam Snead siiol 
a phenomenal (>(> on the final round 
to tie Ben. .\iid Ben was ileleated in 
the extra round plavoll. 

But in losing. Ben I logan had 
won something more precious than 
a golden iiophv. I fe h.id taken cour¬ 
age from strangers a;i<l ripaul their 
iaith in him with a new faith in 
people. 

M he lollowing summer Ben once 
more went on lo win the National 
Open chani|)ioiiship. Last October 
he was \oieiI the (Jolfer of the 
"^’ear. 

But the doughty little champion 
will never gain a greater honor than 
he did that f.iiiuajv night when he 
kxiked out oxer the crowd and said, 
with clo(|uent simplicity, “.\ly 
thanks tri a// of you.” 


'I'tns Alt ! ira i was jirt pared with ihc col 
lalMiraiion of the suiciios of 'rxvcniicth 
t^cniury-I'ox I'ilin C'orporaiion. A motion 
picture basctl on it. Enllotv the Suti^ star- 
ring (vienn Ford and Anne Baxter*. 



This literary rrtystery — set amidst an ancient castle, musty attics, 
old trunks — was solved by such diverse chanicters as an 
Irish lord, a I'rcnch shopkeeper and a Yale professor 


The Boswell Detective Story 
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T iir: most lalkeil- 
alxnil author 
ol the year tnay 
well he a hrillianf, 
h a rd d n n k i ii , 
hard weneliin^ 

Seol sinan who died 
inoix- than Mars 
ajjo. 1 h.s name is 
lames hoswell. In 
<ij;ra|>her ol laij; 
land’s ^reai iSih 
century li^uie, 

Samuel iohiison. 
rile IkmiU that is 
causinj; the stir is 
HosnrU's Ijtntlon founuil: 

applaude<l hy critics as one ol 
the most remarkable achn cements 
m h.iighsh letters. 

I'lilil a lew \ears ago ht)^wel^s 
journal was not known to exist. I'lie 
story of its tliscoserj. along with a 
great treasure-tnive of more than 
40<J0 other Ho-swell ^lajK-rs. reads like 
mystery fiction. 


'riie drama be¬ 
gins alxuit iS.^o in 
Boulogne, France. 
C)nn> the scene 
walks one Nfajor 
Stone, an I'nglish- 
man in the employ 
of the I'.asl India 
C^mipany. What 
brought the .major • 
to Boiilogne IS not 
known. It is enough 
that he went into 
a shop to make a 
small purchase. 
F'ollowmg the 
frugal custom of the time, the .shop¬ 
keeper. .Madame Noel, wrapped the 
purchase m an old letter. StKin the' 
major was Iwck. Did she have any 
more such letters.' But yes, Madame 
NoiM had bought a numl-ier of them 
from a dealer in tilil pper. .\t this 
|x)int .Major Stone’s heart .sureiv ' 
mi.ssed a beat. .\ man of trade, he 
wa.s also a man of learning. Alter an 
interval of haggling. Major Stone 
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.■•■left the shop in possession of nearly 
• 100 letters signed by James Boswell. 

They turned out to be the great 
';series of letters to Boswell’s friend, 
. the Reverend William T emple. 1 low 
.* had they got to France? .Simply ami 
incredibly enough, 'rcmple died in 
vtypb, a year after Boswell. Temple's 
.^daughter, .-\nne, had marrieil a 
, clergyman named Powleit. .Mr. 
Powlett's tastes were gearetl to a 
more expensive plane than his in¬ 
come. Finally he hatl to llee to 
■ France to escape his creditors. It 
would appear that he hastily bun¬ 
dled up some of his father-in-law’s 
papers and t<K)k them with him. 
When Mr. Fowlett died in his 
meager possessions \^•ere sold, includ¬ 
ing the paptTs found by Major Slone. 

It was well known I hat Ihiswell 
had accumulated u vast collection of 
manuscripts, letters and other pa¬ 
pers during his lifetime. But it was 
believed that his literary executors 
had left their di.spo.sal to his family, 
vt’ho had immediately tlestroyed 
them. 

Baswell’s descendants did nothing 
to correct the error. For while he 
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Wednesday 12 January. ... At the 
appointed hour of eight I sauntered 
up and down for a while in a son 
of trembling sii.spcnse. .At last my 
charming companion appeared, and 
1 ctinducteil lier to a hacknev-c<x»ch 


which 1 had ready waiting, pullet! 
I he hliiuls, anti awav we tlrtwe lo ihe 


desiinv'd •Jcene of tlelighi. . . . 


In gelling his LouLsa. Boswell also 
got a venereal tlisease. .\ntl this. 
UK}, he matie part of his journal. 
“What! thought I, can . . . corrup 
lion k}dge beneath so lair a h}rm!*’ 
Bo-swell's journal, howewer, is nt>f 
merely a scandalous conlession of an 
ISih centiiry rake. .\ miru>r ol his 
life, it also mirrors ihe iifeof his lime, 
ami reconls the history of an era. 

Over a period of lime scholars 
sought permission tt) visil the family 
seat, .\iichinleck. m Scotland. .Ml 
were refused. So by the turn of the 
cent my, when more than too years 
bad jxissetl and no irate of Boswell's 
papers was uncovered, the Icgenil ol 
their ilestruction was almost uni- 
scrsidly accepted as fact. 

Boswell bad found a host of ardent 
enthusiasts in llie I'mted Stales. 


might be famous, hi.s conventional 
•relatives found it im}X)ssihIc to ltx)k 
with favor upon an ance.stor who hatl 
Withered an illegitimate child at 21, 
-who wenched and wined his way 
through life even after he married 
^ and had a family, and who did not 
,hesitate to commit his every trans- 
igression to the pages of his journal. 


f'orcinost among these was Frolcssor 
CTiauiicev Brewster T inker of Yale 
University. Professor T’inker, now 
retired and in his mid-yo’s, is a tall, 
thin, mild-spoken man with a crew' 
haircut and a fervent conviction 
that James Boswell w'as one of the 
greatest of W'riters. 

Bo.swcir$ letters to Temple had 


i'For example, here is James Boswell, 
22* getting involved with an 

__ j t •' 




finally come to harbor in the great 
libra^ built up by 






this correspondence in 1920, Pro¬ 
fessor Tinker came across a letter 
addressed to one of Boswell’s daugh¬ 
ters, Euphemia. Written in 1807 by 
Edmond Malone, one of Boswell’s 
literary executors, the letter maile 
plain that he believed most of Bos¬ 
well's iini'K)rtant p:ij)ers were still at 
Aiichinleck. 

Professjir 'l inker’s first move was 
to write a letter to llie London 
Times explaining that he was plan¬ 
ning an edition ol Boswell's letters 
and asking owners of any sueh letti rs 
to communicate with him. .Minost 
immedialelv he receised two replies. 
One was anonvmous: “Trv Mala- 
hide Castle. " it said. I'he other, 
written on a jitisteard with a Dublin 
postmark, bore tins message: "The 
last representatise of liosweli and 
owner of .XuchmUck is Hon. 
fames 'Lalbot, Malahiiie C.astle, Ca). 
Dublin. He has lately imj^orted here 
an e.scriloire of Boswell's which is 
full of letters, so far uncatalogueil.” 

b'rom Iitirl(e\< IW'rjge, 'linker 
learned that the Hon. fames Tal¬ 
bot was the great-great-grantlson ol 
fame.s Boswell and his direct heir. 
Professor "f'inker wrote to him. “I 


am \ery st>rry 1 am unable to give 
you any letters of lames Boswell for 
publication." Lord 'I’alliot rcplieil. 
in i92'> Professtjr Tinker went 


to ireli^nd and arranged, through 
friends,'to get him.seif inviietl to tea 
at Malahidc. He left feeling that his 
lifework lay in ruins. 

Malahidc Castle is an ancient, ivy- 



a graveyard, several suits of armor - 
— and a great ebony cabinet. 

7 ’hc lea parly was constrained. 
I..ord Talbot apj'icarcd rather Ixjred. £ 
A tall, gentle, extremely shy man, ■ 
his notion of tlie finest work of Cjod ' 
was an Irish 'I'horoughbred horse. 
He left most of the talking to his 
wife. l.aily Tall-Mii. a lormcr actress, 
in time came to the (x>int. Admitting 
that she and her husband were in 
possession of \arious Ihiswell pa¬ 
pers, she let It be known that they 
were completely opjKised to their 
piihlicaiion. "I think I dunild tell 
you, Mr. 'finkcr," she said, "iliat 
we intend to protect ourselves by 
law.” 

Ltird falhol sensed Prijiessor 
Tinker', unliappmess. "Bill can’t 
Mr. l inker .It least vc the papers?" 
he asked. Did\ Talbot saw no rea.son 
why he should not. "Hu’ company 
entere<l the Oak Room. Lailv 'fab 


l)oi pulled ojx n one ol the ilrawers 
t>f the clxiny eahinet. It wa.s smlfed 
with manuseripts. Prolessor finkcr 
was allowed to handle stimc ol them 
— letters Irom Boswell to his son 
Sandv, st»me mamiscript sheets of 
The Life of I ohnson .md a ninnhcr of 
volumes <if a i<Hirnal m Boswell's 
haiui. The more he examined the 
manuseripts. the more he realized 
that all that hail been .sakl and writ¬ 
ten about Bciswell must now- be 
revi.sed. I lis own edition of HoswelFs 


Jjctters seemed jiassc. “I fell," he 
savs, "like Sinbad the Sailor kxiking 
down into the N'alley of Rubies — 
knowing that all that treasure was' 
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y Professor Tinker had done his job 
as detective. But where was the 
sheriff with the handculTs? The first 
aspirant was Dr. A. S. W. Rosen- 
bach, the famous .\raerican collec¬ 
tor. He sent a cable ollering I.ord 
. Tallwl $25(),()()<> for the papers, sight 
unseen. . The story goes that Loril 
Talbot went to the American Q>n- 
.sulate carrying the cablegram as one 
might carry a soiled haiulkerchief. 
“Who,” he asked, “is this jierson- 
I would appreciate your asking him 
not to corres}Ton<l with me.” 

Then appeared Lt. Ciil. Ralph 11 . 
Isham. A tall, thin, erect, blustery 
man just turned (m. he has the aii. 
manner and mustache of a retireii 
' British olficer which he is. .\n 
American. Qilonel Isham enhsteil le 
the British .Vrmy in By the 

end of World War I he had been dec 
orated 0>mmander of the ()riler 
of the I^ritish Kmpire. I le hunted 
big game in the Malay Penmsula 
as a young man, and in his moie 
mature years he iound a comparable 
excitement in tracking down rare 
books and manuscripts. 

As a \’alc freshman he bail been 
intrtxhiced to HoswvW's Life of John- 
son. It w'as the beginning oi a hle- 
long enthusiasm. “I first started col¬ 
lecting early editions in a motlest 
way,” he says. “I^ier when I came 
into some money, I started putting 
it into Ixxiks and rnanii.scripts in¬ 
stead of race Iiorses.” 

, The colonel instructed his IxtiKion 
. Mlicitur to inform Ixird ‘lallxit that 
? isham would like to see the Bosw'cll 
if'feipcrs. Simply, sec them. No raxinr 


tion was to be made of anything .so 
vulgar as a po.ssiblc purchase. Sftmc 
time later the solicitor received a 
letter from Lord 'lalhot. .s;iying that 
.should the colonel iiappen to be in 
the neighborhood of .Malahide. he 
would he happy to receive so dis- 
tingu.'shed a collector. “1 arranged 
to Iiappen to be in the neighlK»r- 
IkmmI,’ ('olonc l Isham ciinlesses, “as 
stKinas lrans|X)r\alion permit letl.” 

Among the papers at .Malaludi* 
was a letter to Boswell from Oliver 
( ioldsmilh. tliscii.ssing the ('pening of 
She to ('(jfitfiur. Reali/.mg 

that this was tlie greatest (loldsmith 
letter known to e\isi, (',olonei Isham 
commenti'd on it at length. I.adv 
Talbot then asked what he thought 
the letUr w«>uld leteh in tlie col 
ieciors'm.irki t a hiindted [H>uiids? 

“I ihiiik ten times that. Lady 
dallnu. ' (^»loni‘l Isliani rejilied. 

“Re.ills.” s;ud L.i«ly Talbot. “|iisi 
lliatom leU( r* \ ibous,nnl |X)Uiids 
The time lame to leave. C'ohnnl 
Isham e\|iiesse<l bis gi.ilitndc. lie 
.ilso said that hi could not help hill 
adinite the Talbots' resolution not 
to part wtih llie pa|n rs. 

"Ves. of course,” I,aily 1 alliot 
said. liKiking tiioiightiui. “But you 
know, (^oioiui Isham. neilbei my 
busbaiid nor I an- literarv people. 
We do not get aii\ particulai ple.'is- 
lire out oi these jKipers.” 

“.\li,” replied C'olonel Isham, 

‘’that IS }K*rha|>s because you have 

never really rcatl them. I am sure ihe 

time will come when vou will.” 

* 

Some montii.s after his rctum to 


the Uoited Stales he reedyq# 
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ter from l^dy Talbot asking if he 
woiiltl be willing to purchase the 
CJoldsmilh Idler for JC500. Qilonel 
Uhani senl olT his check for S2500 
in ihe next mail. The handculls were 
on. If one Idler was for s;ile, so were 
the rest of ihe Boswell Pa[H rs. 

In 1927 Isham returned lo Mala 
hitie anil after several days ol dis- 
creel, well-bred negoUalions piir 
chased all the IWiswell Papers that 
were ihoiiglii lo be in the castle. 
Three years lalir Lord .ind l.a<l\ 
Talbol were entei taming o\er ihe 
week end. .SomeUnly thought it 
would be nice to pla\ criKpiet. Kum- 
inagmg in a ciiplxiard, the ser\ants 
came across an old ci(H]uei bo\; it 
was (I'oudid with moie papeis. I he 
colonel wrote anothei check. 

In K/V ProlesstM \blx>n ol 

.\benleen I niiersuv was at l-eUer 
cairn I louse in Scotland. This was 
tile resideiiie ol the son of Sir \N il 
ham I'oibes. .mothet of lioswell's 
lilerars exiLUtors. In .1 Im)\ m llu 
.interoom ol the hbi.uv. Protessoi 
.\bbott lound a lew Boswtil letters. 
Ol) he went fiom cellar lo attic. In 
chests, in cupboaids .ind assorteil 
bundles, Piolessor.XblHU 1 lounil i<*oo 
Idlers, manus(.ripls .>nd other doi.U' 
menis that had oiue bilongetl to 
lames Boswell. \ Mill to establish 
the ownership ol the pajiers lol 
lowed their discos'- ia. I he suit cost 
O)lonel Isbam .some S ^0,000. be 
sides what he |Kiid for the jxipers. 

At the outbrciik of World \S‘ar II 
the Malahide village ollicials Ik'- 
.^n to look for places to store food. 

on ihc estate had not 


wyr'^ 

been used for years. Under the roofe^’ 
in a dark corner, was a wtxiden bojt.*^ 
containing another hoard of the.V 
jyapers that James Boswell used to 
refer to as his archives. Out came 
C'.olonel Istiam's checkbook. 

()\er a fXTKHl ol 2^ \cars Colonel 
Isham hail iteil up the bulk of his. 
fortune in the papers. What had 
siaru d as a hobbx had become a hix- 
iirv that he lell be could no longer 
alloi'd. In ibc summer of lo.p) he 
relucianlK sold ius collection to 
^ ale I nivi isuy loi a sum that is 
giiicr.illy susjKcied to be in the 
neighborhood ol S5no.f)oo. The juir- 
ebase was in.'ule |H>ssible bv a gift to 
^ .lie Irom ilu ()Id nonunion I'oun- 
d.itKin, est.ibhshed by Paul .Mellon, 
.in<! In a sizable sum prosideil by 
llu Met. daw I hi! Biiok O). for cx- 
chiMM- piiblicaiion lights. 

i’nioiul Lhani had one more pur¬ 
chase to make. l.oid Palhoi died in 
10-4^'. Mis tiile aud c.isili passed on 
lo a Cousin who is not a member ot 
llu Boswill lamily. I'he new Ixjrd 
r.illHM madi .1 ilioiotigh search of 
the casfli and t.inu- up wiih a final 
c.iclu of more than items. I hesc 
wi'iealMniccjuiivd In (a)lonel Isiiain, 
who in linn soli I them to ^ ale. 
Practicalh alb die jxipers now at 
^ ale w ill he pulilishcd in lime; .some 
\(»lnnies .ne projecteil. 

More ilrin anything else, James 
Boswell w.inied lo impress himself 
ufxin ihc attention of ptwlcntv. 
“1 Iis chosen lifework,” as C^haunccy 
'Linker has said, “was defeating the 
forces of ohlivion.*’ No man could 
have won a mure impressive victoi^.; 

' 'V ' . V 
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Begin at once to live, and count each day as a separate life. 

— Seneca 

The psychologist W illiam MouIumi Mnrsion uskcd 3000 persons: 
“Whai have you ro live lor?" 

He was shocked 'o lind that [x rceiil were simply enduring f he 
present while they waited for the future; waited for “something” 
to happen; wailed for chililren to grow up and leave home; wailed 
for next year; waited for anoilier lime to lake a long-dreamed- 
about trip; waitecl for someoite lo die; wailed for tomorrow w itluuil 
realizing that all anyone ever has is Kxlay because \ csiertlay is gone 
'and tomorrow never comes. - oouKia* Lurton 

in The PoH'vr uj Ponitivv Ln'inn (McGraw*Htll) 


No matter what looms ahead, if you can eat today, enjoy the 
sunlight today, mix good cheer with friends today, enjoy it and 
bless God for it. Do not look hack on happiness — or dream 
of it in the future. You are only sure of today; do not let 
yourself be cheated out of it. ■ Henry Wanl Beecher 


Life admits not of delays; wheti pleasure tan be hat), it is lit lo 
^atch it. K\ery hruir lakes away I'Kin of the things that please us. 
and perhaps part of our dis(K>siiion to lx.* pleased. Swnuei john»on 


Dare to be wise; begin! He who jx»sifx>nes the hour of living 
rightly is like the rustic who wails for ihe river to run out before he 


crosses. 


— Horace 


Throw away all ambition beyond that of doing the day's ! '/' 
work well. The travelers on the road to success live in the i.""' 
present, heedless of taking thought for the morrow. Live 
neither in the past nor in the future, but let each day’s work ’’((? 

absorb your entire energies, and satisfy your widest ambition. 

— SirWmiwnCMer *" 
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A remarkable career in pioneer- . 
ing, among Bantu tribes in Africa 


' T 


The Man 




' A I 


Who Founded a People 


(V)n(]cnsc(i from Christian Herald 

lj>to7t Vnju. dt ttn of Yu/e Divinity School, and Clurcnct 
ir. Hull, tnanuging editor itf "Christian Herald" 


0 \' AS' April evening 

a luisky young leuelier Iroin 
Washington Slate was jolted out ol 
a deep sU ^p l>\ iIk- sound ol lungle 
ilrunis aiifl weinl ehanting. ()nly 
that da) l•.nlor\ AKord. with his 
hrkie, hatl arrived at this remote 
s}x>t in Soiitlu rn Khodesia to begin 
work. Me sal boll upiighi, listening, 
then rushed outsule. I ie eame ujH>n 
a sight that shook him to his sh<»e 
St rings. 

Overall aeieol stumj>y. neglecteil 
iarmlaiit! a milling crowii fii African 
men anti women, led by whirling 
witch doctors, wi-re prancing anil 
shrieking appeals to the gtnls of the 
soil. When they fell exhausted, black 
arms gathered them in, revivetl 
them with gourds of }x>tent native 
lx‘er, and what seemed like a wild 
orgy went on. 

Alvord watched. So this was na¬ 
tive agriculture. He had been told 
what to exj.)ect. On the long, hazard- 


tnis journey to his station - 7000 
miles by ship, six days and 1O28 
miles by tram into the mterior, and 
14 days and 174 miles by donkey- 
wagon to \It. Silinda Mission — okl 
Africa haiui.s had warned him that 
vigor was something the .\fncan 
farmer had little of; vrxxloo was his 
ltM>l. 

Now. through the eerie firelight 
and the clouds of dust. I'.niory .\1- 
vord thought he saw these people 
as thev really were. Hi/.y." \o lazy 
man would expeiul such energy. 
.Superstitious.' Perhajv*, but was not 
.su|x*rsiition itself a sort of faith? 
Redirect that energy and faith, 
and . . . 

St ruling hack to his mis.sion sta¬ 
tion in the morning’.s chill dawn, he 
mapf.Hxl out a program which he 
dubbed “The CJos^X'l of the Plow.*' 
He was .\frica*.s linst agricultural 
niksioiiary. 

Today, after 30 years, Emory Ai- 





vord's faith in the natives (“Bantir’) 
of Rhodesia has been spcctaciiiariy 
justified. Under his tutelage they 
have literally changed the face of 
their country. Vast numbers of them 
enjoy a sense of pros|KTity ami coni" 
munity wcll-licing unknown in other 
regions of the Dark (x>niinc*ni. 

The pioneering instinct runs 
strong in Alvord blood. The fam¬ 
ily settled in C>>nnecticut in 
Emory's great-gramlfaiher went to 
Utah in lbs gramlfaiher ran 

mule trains through the new West, 
and was found murtlered beside his 


fought over for centuries by .Arabs, 
Portuguese and others. Then, dec¬ 
ades ago, the gold-seekers ha<l de¬ 
parted ami I lie whole region sank 
into somnolence until C'ecil Rhodes 
ami his British South .Mrica Oini- 
jxiny grabbetl it lor King and 
Oi.intry. 

The niission at Mt. Silimla. begun 
in the early iSijo’s on ^o.oofi acres 
granted by Rhodes. ma)ored in 
('hristiaii ediiealion ami hamicrall. 
Agriculture, around which the whoU* 
of native hie reMilve l. was not 
Stressed. \Mien mission associates 


campfire. His father fought in the 
Philippines and did construction 
work there and in .\laska. 

Emory himself chose larming lor 
a career, worked his way through 
Idaho State Normal ami \Vashingti>n 
State College. Tlun in i<)tS he be¬ 
gan to kxik for a frontier for hnnsi lf. 
Gregarious, he wanted a Irontier 
that was humanitarian. He \olun 
leered for life service as an aiiricnj* 
tural mi.vsionary. Aske<l why. he 
.said, “The human race must si.uid 
together, Ihe strong and cjiialified 
must help the weak, ft is my aim to 
leach Christianity through the un¬ 
excelled medium of agriculture, full 
as it is of reverential objects which 
remind us hourly of Ciod and life.” 

The missionary idea of sas'ing 
.souls by saving soil was compara¬ 
tively new. He was assigned to 
Souffiern Rhodesia, a self governing 
British colony deep in the center of 
Africa’s southern lip. Scimetimes 
to be the ancient site of King 
Jlblom oft^ mines, the knd had been 


lamcnk-d that making converts was 
easy but keeping them laithfu) was 
iiuj-iossible wlu n the\ r('turned to 
tluir homes. .Vbord asked: "What 
el.se can you i-\peit .' ^'ou can't build 
a giMKl soiic ts. let .done the King¬ 
dom oi (iod. on eiodmg soil ami 
eroding people* ' 

fie prom[>iU laid our si\ lieinon 
siiation plots. At the llisi harvest 
s(‘ason he inviK-d the Bantu from 
miles .uomui to see tiu iiiai/e plants 
12 iei t liigh lieating 12 mcli cohs — 
(|Uiie a contrast with the native 
plants two or three ieet i.di. with 
cobs no bigger than a man's thumb. 

Triumpluintly. .Mvord expniiuicil 
the merits of proper tillage. His 
huhhhng spirits simmered down a 
hit wlien lie askt'd them d they un- 
elersieiejil. and iliev shoule'ei. "Yes. 


yes. \'«»u great witch tloclor!" I'A’cn 
the mi.ssiein pupils who had ciilli* 
vatce! the plots uneler his direction 


were convinced he had gone eiul 
during the night and .sprinkled magic 


medicine. 





'' THE MAN WH%J tuuisiJtiU' Jt r-c.\jFx^c. 





Fie knew then that he must per- 
siiath' the Bantu to put his mcthcxls 
to work on their own plots, where 
all eoiiM see that there was nothing 
sn{H'rnatiiral. 'The Alvorti formula 
was simple: clear the land projxrly, 
water it. fertili/e it with kraal mu 
nure now being wastetl. rotate the 
ciops. I le inove<l among the |K‘<»ple 
as a fellow worker ol the soil, eager 
to help. In casual conversations he 
painted such a beguiling picture that 
more and more ii.itnes V4>lunteered 
their land loi his e\perimenls. 'I hey 
touiiil that Idiots piopirU tilletl 
would yield ten tunes as niucli as 
Ix'loie. I'Mn the worst laial bios 
somed under piopei tillage. W hen in 
most Bantu crops tailed com 
pU ti lv. Mvonl's students and tlein 
onstr.itois pioduieii gcKid \ n Ids. 

rile w lu h <lf>t tois ami «>tlu'r bush 
league <ler\ishes, siiismg rumous 
coui|it t ition. luvkied him at the 
deiiKiiisi rat Kills, shouting to the )H’o 
pie ih.il the gods oi the soil would 
visit due punishini'iit on an\ Aliican 
ilabbhng m the white Hum's stiiien . 

WOrd oi Ins success with the lui 
ti\es real h(‘d goM-riimeiit othci.ils at 
Salisbury. I'liev prompiK niMteil 
him to take a )ob as goxeinment 
agiiculiurist. In lie .ucepted, 

seeing a chance to spread his( Josjiel 
oi the Plow iai bevond tin- mission’s 
coniines. 

During his first year as govern¬ 
ment agricultun.si .\lvord .siep(X'd 
up acreage prcKfuction .sixiold on 
demonstration plot.s. llis huge bulk 
[>ackcd l>chind the wheel of his small 
car became a fomiliar syghc 


» 

everywhere in the native reisen'cs. 
Stimciimc.s he w'alkcd for miles 
through jungle or open veldt to in¬ 
spect demonstration plots l<.x> re¬ 
mote to reach by car. Natives came 
to expect this white-1 hatched man 
on his lonely stifari, a bag of im¬ 
proved seed (i\ er his sh<uildcr. On 
.Sumlays he irxik his place in the 
choir oi their little churche.s, looking 
like a great white hear among dark 
cuhs. 

The next few years b'niory -\lvord 
sci ineil to lx everywhere at once — 
organr/mg courses in missionary and 
gosernment schools, setting up more 
ami more ilemoiistration plots and 
experimental siaiions. arranging gala 
larm shows. iniKxlueing more di- 
sersiiieii products, making .soil sur- 
Ne\s. directing the msiallaiion of a 
N.isi iirigaiion svsiem. laying out 
model s ill.iges. Bv iu4tj a total of 
demonstration plots had Ix'cn 
set up: on them the average yiekl 
was seseii limes what it was on 
adi.iCeiit ilelds. 

The .li t ol stientilic farming, now 
a teipiiied suli|ect in all scluwls for 
natives, is taught to 170.000 pupils 
\eailv. .\lmost lialf of all Bantu 
i.umeis are doing their work under 
the guidance of ir.umd government 
dcmonsiialors drawn from their own 
r.mkx 1 - level! million acres have 
been ceiitrah/ed into arable and 
gia/.ing lands, and the best methods 
of crop rotation, irrigation and soil 
conservation have been applied to 
hundr(‘ds of thousands of acres. 
Seven large breeding stations are 
steadily irnprosing cattle strains. 



'THE RBAD!^ 


To oversee this skyrocketing pro- 
of native development, initi- 
^ttted and until last March pctssonally 
greeted by Rmory Alvord, the gov- 
i'^nment of Southern Rhcxlcsia to- 
|day maintains a staff of 70 Kuropcans 
0Kf!id 436 native"exjx’ris in its !>.•- 
^U'tment of Native Agriculture. 
inTwenty-five years ago Ah’oril was 
Vrfie whole department. I lis work at 
^rst cost the government little; he 
■^ught the Bantu how to carry the 
f^pense of their own improvement, 
jinstilled in them a pride in doing s(^. 
^■7 A village headman told him one 
«^y of the sickness that peruMlically 
?fwcpt the village. AKord led the 
,^eadman over to one of the “pole 
jjfmd dagga*' huts, showetl him how 
i^^ch construction made for damp- 
'ttess, draftiness, the increase of mt- 
^nin. 'rhen he drew n sketch f>f a 


started the natives at raising cotton. 
Totlay there arc some 12,000 native 
cotton-grow'crs, and production has 
reached an estimated five million 
}x>unds of seed cotton for 1950. 
(rovernment-sponstired and nativc- 
ofx-rated ginning mills pr<xlucc yarn. 
'I'housands of .Vfrican natives are 
now clothed in cotton gocxls pro¬ 
duced by thcmselxes. 

All this had to Ix' done over bitter 
oppisiiion. Kurojxan farmers felt 
Alvonl's interest in .\fricans was an 
offense to white dignity and a threat 
to the stability of the status quo. 
He g<»t threatening letters — “S'ou 
ought 10 be shot,” (^)rn, they prtj- 
tesled, was a white man's crop. 
Cx>tton-growing by the natives w'as 
iipsc'tiing the whole economy. .\nil 
there were goxernment otlicials wiic* 
t<K)k the same view and were ob- 


fthatched brick house. “Woukin’l 
'you like one like thathe asked. 
f^ext day he and the headman began 
■work; the house became a showplace 
'^r miles around. 

• Next he started teaching a grou|> 
of young men in each village the art 
•qf brickmaking. sUMiework, nxif 
instruction. Pupils completing the 
course were given a Builder’s OTlifi- 
cate; they in turn became contrac¬ 
tors and teachers of others. Today 
more than 58 ixrccnl of Rhodesia’s 
pative population live in improved 


siriictionists. 

With itnproxetl iarmiiig methods 
and improxed homes came the need 
for better tools and belter furnish¬ 
ings to go with them, .\lvord ilis- 
cusseti with his Bantu friends the 
special kind of cart they neetled, 
with their help drew' a ilesign, Icxtk 
to the goxernment officials his idea 
for a small plant. I’he plant was es¬ 
tablished, .\lvord sch<x)lcd 18 young 
Bantu in cart-making, and w'ithin 
three years hundreds of low-cost 
substantial carts w'ere rolling across 


■hbuses designed by Alvord and built 
iy the natives themselves. More¬ 
over, 1500 .sch(X)ls and churches have 
^|jBO been built. 

il'fAlYord introduced com from Iowa 


the farms anil veldts of RhiKlesia. 

W’hen resentful white settlers used 
Alvord’s American citizenship as an 
cxcu.se for opposing his program, he 
applied for citizenship in Rhodesia. 

it _ • .. I___ 1 
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Coronation Medal, and later was 
■ made an Officer of tlic Civil Divi¬ 
sion of the Order of the British 
Knipire. 

I }'K)n his retirement in to^o Al- 
vord sat through the laudatory 
sjK-eches, obviously ill al ease. But 
when a wi/.ened little old Bantu 
chief sicMxl up and siiitl, “C'ecil 
Khodi's iounded this countt\ hut 
iMiiory Alvoril has iemnded a pi-o 
j>le!" - Al\oid wi pi unashamedly. 

Keliremeiil is h\ no means going 
to depri\e Africa and the Baiilu ol 
Alvord’s \ igoroiis mlluence. I'or one 
thing, the department hi created is 
one ol the most actise and hesi 
Mafled in all the Soiitlu ni Rhodesian 
(iovernment. l or aiiolhei. AKord's 
exuberaiKC through the seats has 
i>serllo\sed iiilohisossn lamils . ( hie 
son. Roy, IS noss an amnial luis 
haiulry e\pen mSalishury Prosmee; 
another son. hniors, |r.. a gi.iduati' 
ol both his lather's praciual scIhmiI 
and ol the I niversitv ol South 
Alnca. IS a soil conservation officer 
in Rhodi sia; and a daughter has had. 
as .Mvoiil puts it, "the giKul sinse to 
marry a soil conservation man." 


The retirement busines.s over, 
first act was to take his wife to see(.?: 
\ ictoria Falls; they had been irfl 
RhfKlesia 31 years, yet "just some-,^ 
how never had found time" to visit.-^J 
the famed tuuri.st attraction. That 
done, they came back to America :J 
for six months and traveled all ‘■ 
over the Stales by bus. picking up ' 
fresh iiieas lor transplantation to 
Rhodesia. 

lust betorc he and .Mrs. Alv’ord 
saile<l back to Mt. .Silinda Mission 
recently, "to serve out the lifetime 
we originally pledged." \lvord said; 

"I believe more lirmlv than ever in 
the infinite |volential m people — 
aiiv people, all |H.‘opli. Bin their im¬ 
provement must come alw.ivs from 
within themselves. 1 have no faith in 
handouts ot any kind, economic or 
spiritu.il. .vbr.ihain Lincoln once 
s.iid. *^oii cannot htlp men jx'rma- 
neiiilv l)V tloiiig for them what ihev 
could and should do lor themselves.’ 
We neid to inscrihe that siateiueni 
l.iigi- across ivtrv plan we make 
these davN ami we're making some 
hig ones for aiding the carth'.s ’ 
h.Jckwaid peoples." 


lifhhnl the Iron i urfahi 

, c^eii x risTs," siikl die l'.oinnuinisi licrh/icr /t'f/iin^. "have calcu- 
lileil that a singli- sixnrovv ilesirovs live m nin<' of gr.iin annu¬ 

ally. De.spite .ill oiM love lor birds, tins ealU lor covinter-nieasures, 
’rile (ierrn.iii Democratic Republic li.is tfieivlon issued a j'wilice ordi*r 
l»y which two to ten .sparrows aie to he ifestroyed in every hectare 
of land." 

In answer, the \Ve.st Berlin Kuricr told its readers: If a tattered 
. suAftoW' should peck at your window, let him in. He s a poUticai' 



'Bell & HowelVs "^oui-more" 
program pays dividends — to 
company, employes, sloc\- 
holders and customers 



Condensed from 
The Kiwanis Magazine 

r>iii Wharion 


i RiNc; Worltf War M. I.i. 
Charles M. IVrcy. I SN’K, 
gave a lot ol orders aiul UK)k 
many. .-Ml looolicn he clul nol uiuler- 
stand the ortlers Iroiii his sii|Hrior 
olTicers; and he realized that ollen tin¬ 
men he gjive orders to were e<]u.ill\ 
ill the dark. 'I'hat gap helween the 
brass and the enlisted men was very 
much on his mind when he went 
|;)ack to work for his old linn, IJell cm 
H owell, of Chicago, manidacturcrs 
of mot ion-picture eijuipment. 

Chuck l*ercy’s boss was |<x* I lec¬ 
tor McNabb, a hard-tiriving execii 
live who ran a one-man companv. 
W'hen .McNabb asketl him what he 
W'anted to do, IVrcy said he wanietl 
to try to bridge the gap between 
labor and management. McNabb 

7 * 


died three years later and the board 
of directors, whose ages averaged 
66 years, elected as presklcnt the 
Ixiyish-looking 2<)-year oUl person¬ 
nel mintled e\eculive. Percy had 
been gradually moving the firm 
toward more industrial democnicy, 
blit now he could open the throttle. 
The result is that ttnlay Hell & 
1 lowell. with more than 2000 cm 
plo\es, IS one of tlie finest examples 
oi lieinocraes at work in a lactory. 

I'ver\’one knows that im(ior 
t.mt as they are high wages, 
pension plans and pleasant working 
conditions are not enough. Workers 
should have something more an 
intangible called "tin- sense ol be 
longing. * ('Inick Perc\ has achi(-ve<l 
this st.iti- ot mind .it Htll \ I lowell 
b\ adhering it) the principlt- that for 
ein|)lov(-s and ni.inagement to have 
mutual rtspeci the\ must have 
mutual underst.iiiding. 

Perev's lust mo\e was tt» invite 
all 20011 (inploves. together with 
nu-mbers t»l tln-ir iamilies. to a 
met-ting at which h<- ga\«- a stock 
hoklers* rt-piri. discussetl it in de¬ 
tail, lalketl Iranklv alnnit j^rolits. 
explaiiud problems the coiufxiny 
w.is lacing. .\l the time, business 
was slipping and he tok! them that 
the com|)anv had to lav oH a hun¬ 
dred employes t(-m|iorarily, I le 
promi.sed to take tvervone back 
when business [K-rmitied; they are 
buck now. Ainl the personnel dc 
partment made a survey of com¬ 
panies that were hiring men, hclpt'd 
place dozens in gtxxl jobs. 
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This ‘‘Family Night,’’ now an 
' annual affair, was just the beginning. 
Percy instituted monthly meetings 
with foremen, giving information 
they could pass on to all employes, 
lie suggested that top executives go 
“back to scluKil” for intensive 
courses in the company’s business, 
ten hours a day for three days, and 
ttM)k the course himself. In.sieatl of 
addressing tlie annual re|x»rl to the 
sKKkholders, he inscrilK‘d it: “fo 
our Stockholders, Fniploycs and 
Dealers,” seiuling every one o| them 
a copy, lie began writing a column 
for the company iic\vspa[X*r -■ fac¬ 
tual discussions of how sjtlcs were 
going, why dealer discounts hatl 
been incrcaseil. why certain oigan- 
i/ation changes were ma<le. 

Last summer Percy sent all em¬ 
ployes a 2of»o-word letter (in 1k)W 
the Korean War would alfect their 
company. The letter contained spe- 
cilic answers t<> the kiiul of questions 
employes tfK> olien go around iu- 
tilely asking one another. It also 
contained «)ne paragraph which 
should be on the ilesk ot everyone 
doing war business with the gov¬ 
ernment: “.\n attitude of loose 
s}x*iuling will no more be tolerated 
now than at any other time. During 
World War 11 many companies uxrk 
the altitude that ‘the (iovernmeiit 
is paying all the bills - why worry 
alxHit cost?' Hut when we sav ‘the 
Ciovcrnmcnt’ we arc, in effect, say'- 
ing that we, the people, the tax¬ 
payers, arc paying all the bills. It 
shall be your company’s policy to 

at the 


lowest possible cost to our Governs* 
ment.” 

D)ng before he became president, 
Percy w'as urging that workers be ; 
given more facts, that no employe ^ 
be asked to follow onlers blindly. 
“It tltK-s yrmctlung to the man.”" 
.Also, the company loses by not , 
using the employe’s knowledge and 
cxpc'iiencc. I'his was demonstrated- 
in the last war when IVrcy found ' 
worth of sound projectors 
for the air forces held up in the 
sUK'knKim liecausc eacli machine 
was wailing lor one liny part. 'Hie 
worker finishing that part didn’t 
know it was important — until 
Percy showed him the waiting pro¬ 
jectors, 1 le quickly caught up. 

RcceniK cost accounting showed 
that the profit on one projector 
selling for more than Sioo w’as only 
11 cents, 'i'he main trouble was pin- 
(Hiinted t»n ineflicienr assembly of 
the parts - done by ten men. In- 
sleail of being ordered to speed up, 
the ten men were gisen the facts, 
handed the problem, and asked to 
sec what they couKl figure out. 
(Perev sjivs he h.is “yet to see a man 
wluise brain 1 don't have respect 
for.”) I'he fen men worked on the 
problem with their foreman, visited 
an assembly line at another plant, 
and in three weeks increased their 
output 27 fXTcenl. 

Management also needs to know 
about problems of employes. Bef(»re 
IVrcY holds a meeting with foremen 
he finds out what they ifrani dis¬ 
cussed. When an employe has been 
with the company six months he is!'; 




ed what he likes about the place, talk, question, get things off his 




at he dislikes, what he would sug- 
t to improve policy. 

. Last summer, Percy had North- 
tern University’s industrial man- 
^lilgcment department conduct a 
Survey of empjloyc thinking. Sixty 
^^lestions were asked, ranging from 
|cafeteria prices to “l>>es your siifx.'r- 
^Visor criticize you in the presence 
itif fellow employes?" 'Phe question- 
ppaires were mailcil io h(ime ad- 
Idresses; they could be thrown away 
Sfior mailed in anonvrnouslv. Seven 
ployes out of ten complied. W'hcn 
ic answers were tabulated, the 
. 3 l^nagcment published the verdict 
the company paper. As a result 
the poll the cafeteria manage- 
janent was changed, a ne\A' wacation 
system was installed, and stop-u-atch 
(time studies were replaced by a new 
jlysteifi of measuring individual 
^production. 

Twice a year employes are rated 
f>y their immediate superiors tm 
such factors as quality of work, 
‘quantity, adaptability, depcndabil- 
tcam-wwk. Hourly workers 
are merit-rated by their foremen, 
foremen by division heads, and on 
up to the top executives who are 

merit-rated bv TV'rcv who -- in 

*■ * ^ • 

turn — is rated by two vice-presi¬ 
dents. After each w-orkcr is merit- 
irated, his superior shows him how' 
lie’s .scored on each factor, di.scus.scs 
-why he’s high here, low there, and 
i^oints out areas for improvement. 
The interviews arc informal, can- 
con,structive — two-way dis- 


chest. Man after man reported, “For 
the first time I knew exactly where 
I sttxxl." A .secretary .said, “I learned 
what my boss really thought I w'as 
doing right and w'rong.’’ As a further 
experiment in getting more undcr- 
.standing, Bell & Howell employes 
notv merit-rate themselves before 
their interview. 

One foreman tended to Ik* brusque 
with SA’orkers. He began remedying 
that and the turnover in his depart¬ 
ment soon (leclined. .Another fore¬ 
man, told he was oversu|K‘rvising 
his workers ami “treating them like 
fourth graders." began watching 
the tendency, whipped it, became 
an assistant manager. 

Plant .sitfetv is completely in the 
hands of committees made up of 
foremen and workers, under whom 
the company has set new salety rec- 
ortls. One measure of the .sen.se of 
belonging is that more than a third 
of the employes have participated in 
the company’s suggestion sy.stem. 
I'he company has never had a strike 
or a labor stoppage. 

What are the results of Chuck 
Percy's fxiliey? You can't pin it a// 
on the know'-nifire program, but 
here’s w'hat hapjKned last year: 
Cf)mpany earnings were up, wages 
were up, prices were down. 'I'hat 
triple-play — an extra tlividend for 
stockholders, an average of $3 <k> 
more pay for employes (plus a bonus 
and an extra bonus) and lower prices 
for customers — is proof that de¬ 
mocracy in a factory can uay 



Spiritual Armageddon 
I s Here—N ow 


By 

Bernard Baruch 


11 ESI- arc times that trv 
men s souls, wrote 
riioiTias Paine, the pit riot 
and painphlcieer. durin« ilie ilark- 
cst days of the American Kevolution 
in 1777. “Tyranny, like liell, is mit 
easily con<|iiered. . . . Heaven knows 
how to pul a jirice upon its ^ooiis; 
and II would be stranj;e iiuleed li so 
celestial an article as freeilom should 
not lie highly rated.” 

Today we are being asketl to 
place our own valuation on ireeilorn, 
in the things we are reails to gi\e 
up, the taxes we will pay. the sill 
iliscipline we embrace in how 
ifuicl^y we will do all this. l,et us 
not haggle, clinging to |H*uy profits 
anil p'liv comforts. Should we 
price freedom tix) low. it will be 
taken from us. 

Unloriunately, when 1 urged to¬ 
tal mobilization of America’s mili¬ 
tary, economic anil spiritual re¬ 
sources, there were iix) many who 
fell we should “wait-and-.see.” They 
hoped that something would happen 
to change the attitude of our ene¬ 
mies— those without and those 
within.Those without arc Kus.sia and 


her .satellites. Within are the pressure 
groups, sellishne.ss, cowardice, in- 
(lal ion. and above all. incompetence 
in the management ol our allairs. 

The world is shaping up to a strug¬ 
gle between Cximmunism and indi- 
vidiuhsm, between that system 
which li'els the Slate should be the 
master and that system, ours, which 
feels the Slate should be the servant 
oi the individual. 

I warn my fellow \mericans that 
the first battle of the great Arma¬ 
geddon is taking [ilace within our 
country- now. li our democracy, 
our government and the institu¬ 
tions founded under us (.'onsiitu- 
tion cannot control the conilicting 
and selfish interests for the over-all 
welfare. .Xrmagedilon will be lost 
here in our own country. How* can 
our conscience rest easily when wc so 
unflinchingly send our young men 
to battle and hesitate to send prof¬ 
its,' The situation demands self- 
denial and sacrifice. Tnle.ss w’c prac¬ 
tice these things we .shall lose linst 
the spiritual battle of Armageddon 
and the last will surely be lost — 
the phy sical one. 




^ffBiPSBfGEST 


I repeat what I said before the 
Senate flanking and Currency C>)m- 
mittec, July 26, 1950: 

“Nearly three years ago I clippcil 
an item from a newspaper wliieh 
seems ominously prophetic Knlay. 
It told of a I'wasl made by a Sc)\ iel 
general. The Western democracies 
were bound to be defeated by the 
Soviet I'nion because they would 
not make the sacrifices necess.u \ to 
arm themselves, 'riiev prized their 
standards of living too higlily. I hev 
would not be willing to accept llu‘ 
disciplines to put ‘guns’ over ‘but¬ 
ter.’ In Russia, though, this gineral 
boasted, the people were .'uiired to 
hardship. The Soviet Ciovernnieni 
w'ould force the siicrifices to inobil 
ize. A lean anti hungry, but iiiolnl 
ized Russia woukl oxerrun a West 
ern W’orltl which coultln't bring 
itself to mobilize - in time. 

*’ 7 *hat is tlie test which confronts 
us — not tinly this country but all 
of the free peoples of the wt)rUl.'’ 

The task of preserx ing peace is 
vast enough to enlist the resources 
and energies of all tlemocr.it ic peo 
pies, .\merica can furnish only 
limited aid to others and only to 
those nations willing it) help tliem 
selves. Collectivelv the nalir)Ms of 


Western Europe do have the re¬ 
sources for atlequate and effective 
tlefensc a greater population and 
a larger prtxliictit)!! of steel, coal and 
elieniieals than Russia’s. W'hat is 
niedetl is It) iraiislaie enough of 
lliose resources into immetli.ile mili- 
t.'iry readiness. 

1 .ippreciate how harsh a time 
I'.uropeans li.i\-e had. Hut the 
Soxiets. xvhosc pet>|'>Ie cndureil even 
more, have rulhlesslv chosen to 
put imlilarx |)o\Mr ahe.id of im- 
prf)\ iiig hxiug staiidariis. [’hat chal¬ 
lenge camuit he ignoretl. If xvhal is 
rttjuircti is not ilone mm. infinitely 
more xxill h.ixe to he gixen up later, 
h.xerxthing might he lost under the 
heel of a .Sox ict occup.it ion. 

I'or .ilmost lixi- years, since the 
last xx.ir’s end. the Ail.intic jviwers 
h.ive put oll .i choice that c.mutit be 
exatled. It is the choice ol ’’peace” 
t)i “hut ter.” ol mt)hiliymg our 
strength noxv, while piMce I'an still 
In s.ixed. or ol clinging to pet lx 
wants and peitx prolits. imperiling 
our ireedom and enu ^iMhz.uion. 

No outside i lu iiix can tielcat us. 
We tiin tleleal tmisilves. Ours is 
the decision. Which shall it be 
discomfort t)r defeat: The spiniiiai 
Armagedtlou is here. 




Sic;n tacked on a hroxvnsir)ne front 
apartmc-ni, no hath, suitable for artist. 


in (jrcrnwich Village: “One-icxMii 

’ • - IrviiiK llulliii.iii III The lleiUvittttid Keporter 


From the “Personals” in lh(‘ Denver Po.*/; ‘‘W\'inte<J - - three Republican 
ladies to complete a bridge table.” —Timm 

A xM\-Thu resort hotel advertises: “^losc to three .ski-tows and a hospital/* 



One of medicine's most distinguished spe^ f 
cialists net>er graduated from high school '.^ 
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the kmi;'s eye 


Condcnscil from Guide posts 

N wluMi the laic Dr. 

[ohn W'lieeler. America’s 
le.jilinj; eve sm\>eoii, was 
aske<l l'» opiiale mi Km» Praiail 
hi}H)k ot Siam tor the removal of a 
e.iiar.icl, he called mio consultation 
one of llie world's lireatest aiilhori 
lies on tile anaiomv aiul paihoiojL^s 
ol the human eye and ear Id^ar 
Hrowet liiirchell. Wheeler had 
liurchell examiiK 
and make a num 
In r ol hactei ioloyi 
cal Studies, and 
not until he had 
lUiiclieirs ok.IV 
el III III' proceeil 
SMih the sijx i.iiion. 

Si\i\ sears aj;i) 

|■.el«;ar lJurchell 
st.iried Ins ani.i/iiu' 
caietr as a floor 
scruhhin^ lanitoi 
at the .\e\\ \’ork 
I'lyr ,and Isar In 
lirmary. lit' was 
17. Ilis father, a 
carpenter, hael 
just dicei. leavint! 



IVIIt.AH HROWI'K Ml'KlHKI.L 


Don koine 10 

him to supjviri himself at a job 
which jiaiil S|S a month. He worked 
1 1 hours a dav. se\ en (lavs a week. 

But .is he scoured the floors of the 
seroloiiic.ll and luclc rioloi»ical lab- 
or.itorus at the infirmare. he he^jan 
waichinu the technicians as they 
.leseloped scrums, dissected skull 
sectioii'- and prep.ired specimen tis¬ 
sues. lie I'Mti'htd and asked (]ues- 
lions; and sUiwlv the determination 

^lew in him to be¬ 
come a scienii.si. 

J le found that if 
he waited until 
eservone went 
home at night he 
could steal into the 
l.ihoratonc's and 
fr\ his own hand 
at the ev per intents 
he had watched. 
With a tenacitv 
that has stayed 
with him through¬ 
out his life, hc’' 
kept this up tor 
fix'e years, often 
working all night. 
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k‘. One day he heard a visiting ncu- 
Srologist complain that there wasn’t 
^ decent spinai-cord specimen in the 
gjentire institution. Burchell went 
l^wn to the kitchen and quietly 
^^took {possession of one of the chcl's 
£'cats. Next day” he handed the neu' 
I'iologist the spinal cord with every 
^erve intact. The neurologist pro 
y'/iounced it the finest specimen he'd 
*^itccn in 30 years. He pakl Hurchcll 
rtWD dollars, had him promoted to 
^laboratory orderly and asked for 
^more spinal cords. “It wasn't a had 
pJeginning,” recalls Burcliell. “Sci 
|cnce needed the specimens, ! needed 
?,the two dollars and ihe sii{>ply of 
r cats was inexhaustible.” 

A few' months later a de{parting 
surgeon, finding that his Gri/y's 
’^Anatomy w'as too bulky U) get into 
I'his suitcase, asked Burchell to get 
';iid of it for him. Burchell tcK)k it 
■'home and realized for the first time 

- what could be gained from books. 
::The massive tome became his sec- 
iond Bible. A religious man, he still 
4ays reverently, “(»fxl created man 

— but it was Gray w'ho described 
.him.” 

As he built u|t a small library of 

discarded reference books, Hurchell 

searched for other sr>urcc.s of free 

information. He found one at the 

Simm’s Ofpcraling Theater, w'hich 

open only to Columbia Tni- 

,vcrsity medical students. Jlere he 

discovered that if he merely tucked 
•% ^ 

{d couple of books under his arm 
4|Dd assumed a studious expression 
could walk unchalleng^ iritp 


“It’s probably the only case of 
academic shoplifting on record,” he 
says. 

'I'o bolster his Jyo-a-month salary 
as an orderly, Burchell started 
mounting temfxjral bones, which 
contain the intricate inechnnism of 
the ear. Ha\ing seen the classic 
specimens which came from b'rance, 
he was sure he could improve on 
them. He fitted his ukkIcIs with 
tinv hingt's .so that various parts 
could be swung open for easy in¬ 
spection. W'heii a number of anal 
omv professors began buying iliem 
for use in their lectures, in {irefer 
enee to the french sjpecimens. he 
knew he was on the right track. 1 le 
expandetl his work to include 
mounting eve sections i/moo oi 
an inch thick on glass slules s«» that 
they coulti be examined micro¬ 
scopically or projected onl<i a screc-ii. 

'I'(xlay Burcheirs librar\ ot ^oi> 
temporal bones and inort* than 
r00,000 eve sections is the world's 
finest. It contains e\ery 1v{h- of 
disease and abnormality known to 
afflict the ear and eye, S{)ecialisis ■ 
from London, P.ins, Btienos .\ires 
and every other impntant medical 
center on the glolx- iiave come i<j 
study it. \'ienna's great I )r. 1 leinrich 
Neumann, who had operated on the 
Prince of Wales, Qtieen Marie of 
Rumania aiul King .-Vlfonsoof S{pain, 
.said after examining the collection; 
‘‘Burchell has compiled more infor¬ 
mation about the ear and eye than 
passibly any other man in medicine. 
No surgeon can help but bp 






Another of Burcheirs contribu- 
’tions involves the seventh, or facial, 
nerve which with dilTcrcnt skull for¬ 
mations varies slightly in location. 
During a major facial o[X‘ruti<»n 
there is often danger of severing the 
nerve, with a rcsiiltani disfiguring 
contoriifin of the cheek and eye. By 
using his specimens to demonstrate 
to surgeons all the p>sitional vuriu- 
lions ol the facial nerve, Burchell 
ininimi/ed the possibility of this 
operative irageilv. 

I'hough he has not even a high- 
schcxtl diploma, this distinguished 
medical specialist has lectured at 
itniversiiies ami before medical as¬ 
sociations in the I'niied Stales and in 
burope. bor j;o years he taught 
anatomy and bacienologv at New 
^’ork t nixersiis Medical Sclmol and 
at the New >'ork l.ye and I'ar In- 
iirmaiv. I lis .idv.inced lecture courses 
at the infirmary are aitendeil by 
some of the best specialists in the 
bast. \nd doct<irs who haxe studied 
at such top'llighi medical sch(x>ls as 
Ilarxani, (ailumbia and Johns Hop¬ 
kins constantly come to him for 
tutoring to |kiss the diflicnlt .\mer- 
icaii floard diploinale eviminations 
which will qualilv lliem as ear and 
eye sjK’eiahsts. 


In 1936 Roanoke College award^l 
Burchell an honorary D.Sc. degree^ 
and he has since been known ail 
“Doctor.” bight years later Dr. WiIt-I 
liainL. Benedict oi the MayoClinic/J 
acting as sfKikcsman, conferred on; 
Burchell a fellowship in the Amcri-. ^ 
can .Veademy of Ophthalmology and ‘ 
Otolaryngology, the only one ever - 
bestowed upon a layman. 

.\l 77 Burchell is short, w'hite- 
haired, with quick incisive move* 
ments ami a constant smile. He is 
idolized by the young technicians 
who assist him. W'lien they come to 
him with their problems he tells' 
them. “Be clieertul and have faith 
— and never gi\e up." He .still 
works ten hours a day in his beloved 
laboratories. “I was born in these 
rooms," he ‘nivs. 

few vears ago at his home in 
D'lrchinont. V.. Burchell organ- 
i'/eil a group of tleliiK|Ueni hoys into 
a scout irixipancl taught them chem¬ 
ist rv, hxgiciie am! first aid. “bm 
glad to help those Ixivs." lie says. 
“Max he one of them xull grow up 
to he .1 legular M.D. xxiio can gix'c 
medical .idxice to paiieni.s. 'Fhat’s 
more than I can tlo. The only people 
I can give nu'dical atlx ice to are 
doctors anti siudeius.” 
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Bistro Banter 

/>ia5NnE Ina Ray Hutton \vhis(K it-d to a friend ihat the only thing 
holding up the strafiless, doxx'n-io-sce-lcx'cl goxvns she xx'cars is gravity. 
“Grax'ity?" que.stioncd the friend. 

“Yes,” she replied. “The gravity of what would happen if they felt , 
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IVho gets the better job? A foremost employment 
expert says the person who l{nows — 


Tlie A-BC’s of Getting Aliead 

Cuntlensedfrom Redbooli Kolx ri X ijno 


/q^^f.re is doun-lo-earlh “lum- 
Xj to make ^o^kI on your iob*’ 
advice from Waller A. I.o\ven. wiio 
for a quarter ceimiry has found jobs 
for people in ihe highly competitive 
business field, .\cluallv. he places 
hundreds of job-seekers, from ollite 
boys to S50.ooo-a'year executives. 

When picking a man or woiiian 
for an important job. what qii.ilita s 
does an employer look lor: job ex¬ 
pert Lovven .says these three are the 
most important: 

A. ' Better personality every day. 
I'hc man or vv'oman '‘going places" 
is always studying himself, elimi¬ 
nating trails which iriitale other 
people, .strengthening positive 
traits. 

B. Graceful acceptance of criti¬ 
cism. Nolxxly ever really gels too 
big to make a mistake. 11 you re¬ 
ply to a correction with a fast 
comeback, you prove that you 
cannot be improved. 

C. Reliability. So rare is genuine 
reliability that people who have 
it get ahead exen though they 
mav lack other at tributes. 


'1'op secret for adv ancemeni is ap 

plication of the age-old maxim 

‘'Know thysell." .\ little .self-study 

mav revr.il that you’re too shy f>r 

tt>o j'roud fir otherwise negative. 

.Mav be von talk loo much, .‘silence 
» * « 

is p.iriicul.ulv golden when your 
prospective l>oss b<gins to describe 
h/s earn r 

(Uieck the- Itillowing Lovven rules 
foi improving yoiirsell where you 
are n<»vv ; 

1 . I?e interested in peojile. .\sk 
them lor a<lv ice — and .show ap- 
prect.ii ion. 

2. Me III l(jv(- with vour job. Lhen 
you'll work with zest ami never no 
tjce the hours go by. 

3 . Me prolii-niiiKkxl lor y<Hir em¬ 
ployer. I'his pays oil lor yui as well. 

■i. Me an uiulerstudy to your boss, 
always readv to carry on lor him. 

.As an overall rule lor gelling 
ahead: Develop sell conlidence. "11 
you worry, ov'ercome it. Kejilacc it 
with cvinlidence." says Mr. Diwen, 
who likes to cjuote I'ranklin IX 
RfKiseveli's "We have nothing to 
fear but fear itself.” 


Ketlbook (iVoia^mArr. 'SO), mpvriKhl IVSO ht) AI/l.iiJl {'orp., JtJO Park Am., 

New York 17, N. V. 
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]ii L'mil wild llllll'ilQ discovcral hy him. 

* hr.ist is nol LllV.^ Aiul lie h;is a sense 

behind ihe bars ol ol liiinior besides, 

ihe cajie. he si.mds * x]i#:a t \r ( hue when the I"ii- 

in Iront ol it,” said Xll LilC' £-a\J\J recior nf the Hudset. 


I )r. Am * Miinihe in 
’/ 7 ic Sfor\ r// S,ni Ml b’v \/./v 

i/;/7e, I'his remark raised a ({iiesiion 
(hat has a^itatid mans who lose 
animals; 1 low nnuh ilo ea|tii\e /oo 
anmnls sutler .md .ire their siitreriii);s 
worth while' 

! tiMik this i|iiestion to i >r. W il 
ham M. M.mn. diieetoi of the 
National Z(»olo};ieal I’ark at Wash 
in|{ion, 1 ). IV. Mann has a way 
with |K>litiei.ms .is well as anim.ils, 
lor imdei Ins 25 years' direetorsliip 
the p.irk has «rown bom a small 
collection to one ot the largest wkis 
in the world. Hr. Mann is a noted 
entomologist; the l^itin nuinni iden- 
lilies 108 sjx'cics of beasts and insects 


( ieneral 11 . M. Ixird, 
hisfniun entereil the bird¬ 

house. the lav.inese niMiah —a bird 
whieli CM els the parrot in imitating 
luinum speech ■ asked him with 
perleci clarity: “1 low aboni the ap¬ 
propriation?" 

rhere was just the projicr amount 
of irritation in the lone, and ihe 
(leneral muttered to a friend, “This 
is impertinent.*' lo which the 
nunah replied: “So's \oiir old 
m.in!" 

Such are Bill Mann's talents. He 
is a cordial and casual person, with 
a twinkling mixture of gravity and 
laughter in his eyes. You don't call 
him “I>)cior’’ very long. I Ic smiled 



I^en I asked about the cruelty of 
animals. 

^5'“Most animals are better off in 
ghc zoo than in the wild, 'riicy arc 
P^althier, and most of them happier, 
^f^ey have less trouble and worry. 
pThey look younger and live longer. 
^Upmc and I'll show you.'* 

W- He took me to two immense flight 
^ages filled with birds. In one. 
ll^ctic terns, gulls, sn<»w-while ibises 
ymd shrimp-tinted flamingos were 
pitalking in a great pool, perching in 

tree, or sitting on their eggs in a 
piest. In the other, innumerable 
pfibogbirds were flashing bke tiny 
l^inbows in the sun, pecking among 
g^hiins and berries, flit ling ofl' to 
^uild their nests with lit lie strands 
!^f raffia, or just standing on a limb 
Jagging their hearts out. It was a 
jlicene of total happiness. 1 had to 
^dmit. 

“Animals, you sec, tlon’l have 
■;the of freedom and captivity,” 
•IDr. Mann explainetl. “ 7 'hey only 
:have wishes to fulfill. That makes a 
big difference.” 

H “However, these birds have a so¬ 
cial life,” 1 said. “They aren’t alone 
the way so many caged animals are.” 

'• “I agree,” he an.swcrcd. “But the 
| 3 ^blem is not always simple. 'I'he 
New York Zexj had a jaguar named 
iLopez who seemed lonely, and they 
^hr to great trouble to find him a 
'ff|a>te. To give them time to become 
friends, they left her in the cage nc.xt 
ibo his for almost two months. By 
lime they were licking each 
teber through the bars, so the door 
^|,jyjpened. B|Jt when she 


his cage, he snarled and broke her 
neck with one stroke of his paw. 

“When you say ‘freedom* it 
sounds fine, but when you say 
‘struggle to survive* you’re getting 
nearer the facts. Think of the 
wounds and disea.scs — think of the 

para.sites. think of the old age — 

of animals in the wild, and you won't 
feel so sfirry for those in the zoo. 
It's a .significant fact that wild- 
caught animals, once they (|uiel 
down, tend to be more manageable, 
less nervous ami timid, than many of 
those born in captivity, ’fhey seem 
to know the value of regular meals, 
leisure, protection and the friend¬ 
ship of man.” 

I mentioned the limes 1 had seen 
caged animals pace miserably back 
and forth as if trying to get through 
the bars. 

“You misunderstand that com 


pletely!” Bill Mann exclaimed. 
“‘rho.se movements are not efforts to 
gel out. I'hey'rc ways of working 
off excess energy - energy that in 
the wild would be s|xni in the al¬ 
most constant labor of guarding 
against enemies and hunting for 
f<Kxl. If you'll study those pacing 
animals, voti'll see that thev alvvavs 
take the same number of steps in 
each direction, make the same mo¬ 
tion with their heads at the turn. 


and if they lake itx> long a step and 
come out wrong, they’ll mark time 
in order to restore the rhythm. My 
friend T. 11, f Jillespie of the li^in- 
burgh Zoo regards this as a form of 


rhythmic play or dance. You sl¥>uld 
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‘IVhaicver it is, animals perform 
it only when not caged. A I^ar will 
do'the .same dance on a ledge of 
rock with nothing to confine him 
but his own wish to take so many 
steps each way. A gorilla will do it in 
the jungle. 

“Chances are that that leopard, 
pacing yonder, woulcln'i come out if 
you opened the gate. I had a charm¬ 
ing hyena once, a special friend of 
mine, ami 1 built him a little yard, 
["ki you know, he woultln'i go into 
that yard - not even for histlinner? 

“When an animal does break out, 
it is usually through fear ot some¬ 
thing. ami the first thing he wants to 
do is to fiml hi.s wav hack, ^'oii re¬ 
member the leopanl that escaped 
last year in Oklahoma Cilv. I’he 
whole countrv, vou might sav. was 
frighleneil. hut the leopard wasonK 
trying to find his cage. 

“You’ll find it ail in llediger’s 
Jl'iM Aninuiis in Captinty, the best 
hor>k on the su]>ieci. He'll tell you 
that the main pretKCupation ol a 
wild animal is llight from lau-mies. 
We relieve him of that. His ne\t 
worrv i.s hKxl, aiui we t.ike care ot 
that. Immediately after fot>*l comes 
his need for a sfiecial space of earth 
or air or water which he can call his 
own. I'ew jx’ople n-.ili/e that ani¬ 
mals have this property instinct. 
'Hie main function e»t a bird’s song 
is to post his pro^xTty. Other ani¬ 
mals do it with scents, nwrs, ges¬ 
tures. Once you get tltem to accept 
an enclosure as their area, you have 
solvcdi their third main problem. A 


w'ithin that area, a mate and some 
friendly companion.ship such as that . 
of the kecj'icr complete an animal’s . 
primary needs. If he has these he 
will enjoy more hours of happiness 
than the general run of the people 
who come to sec him.” 

F.ven an animal. 1 refli cicd, might 
get sick of so much leisure. 1 asked, 
“Oon'i thev need somethiiiii to do?" 

“’Hiat is a problem." he admitted, 
“’rhe sfiliiiion. if wc had the means, 
would he to train them - give 
them occupational ihcraj>y, as Ilcdi- 
ger calls it. Ihit of course senti¬ 
mentalists are just as Moleni against 
training animals as against /.rxis. 

I hey imagine iliat lions and tigers 
are sullcriiig when the circus trainer 
snaps a whip at them and sticks a 
kitchen chaii in their teeth, rhev're 

a 

hasing the time of ilieir liscs. 

“|)on't waste ssmpaihv on •non- 
essentials. .\nimals in the /oo siilfcr 
more fn>m peamiis than Irom any 
other allliclion. We have only five 
elephants liere. and olicn as many- 
as Sn.iHX) \ isiiors a dav. ICverv other 
vism>r thinks he has to toss each 
elephant a peanut. Vou can calcu¬ 
late the result. .\n otter of ours died 
from eating pc.inuts, and so did a 
fa> orite cassowary.We found our fine 
.\nile.m coiulor ilcad one morning . 
because a \ isiior lovsed a ball of 
linloil into liis cage. These arc some 
of the things against which a lover 
of animals might protest. 

“.\nd if you’re going to worry 
alx>ut animals, you ought to start 
w'ith those that are not only caged 
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It sociinty. ftfs^ w aft thana csm^vt ; 


but condemned to hard labor be- 
■ sides: oxen, horses, goats, donkeys, 
camels, 'fhe line bciwecn domesti¬ 
cating wild animals and collecting 
them for the zoo is not clear. And 
.so far as kindne.ss goes, what’s the 
dilTercncc? You capture animals in 
order to use then>, or you capture 
them in order to enjoy and learn 
from them - or in the ’erms of oiir 
charter: ‘I'or the advancement of 
.science and the instruction and rec¬ 
reation ni the jK'ople.’ ” 

“^Von/d/^t it be kinder at least to 
give them .n little more nKiin?'’ 1 
asked. “Shouldn’t each specie*- have 
a good acre of natural earth t(i live 
on with moats instead of bars to 
separate them from the public r" 
“You’re again thinking alKuit 
what you'd like rather than wlial 
mailers to the animals. If you give 
them an acre, they’ll most likely 
pick out a little plot about the size 
of a cage and sjx'iid all their time 
there. Few animals like to roam - - 
lions and eagles least ol all, for both 
these noble beasts, like so many 
aristocrats, are notably lazy. 

“’Fhc moated areas make a fine 


spectacle, of course, and Tve asked 
for two in my budget for next year. 
But they have their disadvantages. 
People who love animals w'ant to 
l<x)k in their eyes. And how people 
do lo\'e animals! 

“\\'herever man has become civi¬ 
lized, he has made collections of 
wilil creatures. One of the earlv 
kings of Nineveh had a 7.00 with 
each animal’s name on its cage, sev¬ 
eral hundred years before Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar put Daniel in the lions' den. 
'File C'hinese Fmperor W'en, in the 
I2lh century had a zoo which 

he called significantly, ‘(iarden of 
Intelligence.' 

“I lulerstanding. not ignorant 
s\mpalliy. is what the naxlern zckis 
are striNing alter. I’o be sure, we 
have still a long s\ay to gi>. Anil 
don't lorget that our means are ex¬ 
tremely limited. I'here's no such 
thing as a wealthy zik). Let the senti¬ 
mentalists g( t to work on that if 
they want to help the animals.'' 

I'he smile behind liis eves moveii 
forward. " They might borrow their 
slogan Irom the mynah bird:‘flow 
about the apjiropriation’’ 



^HF. OWN! H of a big Cadillac brought it hack to his garage 
in a horribly battered condition. 'I’he attendant asked, “What 
in the world happened?” 

Ford hit me,’’ the owner replied glumly. 

The attendant toqk another survey of the damage and in* 
^red,.VIJow..n^y .ttinie$?’*. .-'-joiin Wwaato 



Stalin’s 

Target 

for Tomorrovs 


Condensed from Harper's Magazine 
Romney Whee kT 

Atiached lotitHrral \1 ur Arthur'!•> ivilian \tiip iii 'i'okvo 
from JU-tS ttt utnt' hraJ in Imu-Ioh hurr-iu iit \m 

rn 

' ‘ HERE can be little doubt that 
Russia's maior target iit Asia must 
■ be jupetn. 'I'hai is not to say that 
Moscow envisages armed invasion. 
Military cont]ucst would ill suit 
Russian ho|H*s. To draw Japan, ul¬ 
timately, into the orbit of Soviet 
influence, contpiest must be ac¬ 
complished from within. To this 
end, the Kremlin planners can af¬ 
ford to play a waiting game. 

Japan is the iiulustrial heart of 
F.asl Asia. (Jiven raw materials and 
exploiteil - as the Soviet I’nion 
cxploit.s satellites - Jajxm would 
he an enormous factor in fuiiire 
Communist aggression. ^loreover, 
Russia then could a<.hicve a cen¬ 
tury’s ambition: exclusion of the 
Western Powers from l^ast .Asia. 

For many jicople, bemused by 
MacArthurian visions of )a|ianese 
democracy, the idea of Communist 
conquest of Japan may seem re¬ 
mote. Tliis is unfortunate bc- 

■St 



cause It is a real danger in which 
lime is of the essence. For in lime 
Japan's fantastically expanding pi'p- 
ulatioii will present a grave prospect 
of the economic chaos and human 
misery on wliich C>>mmuni.sm ihrivc.s. 


.\s the Kremlin sees it, unless non- 
Communisi democracy can provide 
the Japanese at least with a minimum 
slandaril of living, they will turn to 
Oimmunism. 

I'.ven now, Japanese Qimniunists 
arc trailing on old and reliable 
pro|Xig.inda: ami-Americanism and 
[xui-Asianism. In a country defeated ' 
largely by .\inericans and occupied 
for live years principally by .Ameri-. 
cans, it is no great trick to encourage • 
rc.seiiimeiit. It is no trick, either, to' 
revive Japan's old convictions that ; 
.she is destined to Icail .Asia. “We are 


an Asiatic jx-oplc," the Communists 
argue tlcl'tly. “I.A)ok around vouf 
All .Asia is going Communist. If wei!^ 
are to exist without .American {iole»v 
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wc must come to terms with the 
rest of Asia. Our future lies in Com¬ 
munist Co-Prosperity!” 

It is significant that Communism 
made its most rapid advance in 
Japan during 1950, when its leaders 
abandoned their attacks on Japan's 
government and'went over to out¬ 
spoken criticism of the Allied Oc- 
^ cupation. Actually, the spread of 
the anti-Americanism appeal as¬ 
tonished even the Communists. 
Non-Communist politicians quickly 
jumped on the bandwagon and by 
May of 1950 Prime Minister Yo- 
shida himself was telling election 
campaign crowds in rural Japan 
that Japan should refuse America 
military bases in her home islands. 

On May Day, 1950, Communist 
marchers demonstrated openly for 
the first time in front of Occupation 
office buildings in downtown 'lokyo, 
shouting insults and waving banners 
telling Americans, “Go Home!” 
On American Memorial I^y uni¬ 
formed American soldiers, hardly a 
block from General MacArthur’s 
headquarters, were set upon and 
were beaten, kicked and stoned for 
the first time by a hostile crowd. 

Americans were stunned by the 
fact that Japanese Communists sud¬ 
denly felt big and tough enough to 
fight. For more than four years we 
had been calling Japan a peaceful 
oasis in the Cold Waf. General 
. Maic.Arthur had spoken of Commu¬ 
nism’s “shattered remnants” in 
Japan. Now, abruptly, wc acknowl¬ 
edged that Communism was an 

■ .......A".-..- 


F^entially, the question is not 
whether Japan will go Communist 
next year but where Japan will go 
five or ten years hence, when the 
awful pinch of too many people 
becomes the overriding problem. 

Overpopulation is the nub of 
Japan's economic and political di¬ 
lemma, vet General MacArthur 
placed the question “Off Limits” to 
the Occupation. For political and 
religious reasons, it was regarded as 
too hot to handle. 

Thus, wc arc ignoring the fact 
that Japan's 84 million |x*opic now 
arc jammed into an area smaller 
than Qilifornia, and that this num¬ 
ber is increasing at the frightening 
rale of i.Soo.ooo a year, or about 
5000 a day. 

Part an<l parcel of the popula¬ 
tion problem is the problem of 
jobs. The labor force is rising at 
the rate of about 100,000 a month, 
as young people come of age to 
work, ^’et» industry has bad to cut 
costs by laying off workers be¬ 
cause higher wage-scales have out- 
mtxled the old Japanese practice of 
hiring three men for the work of 
one. 

Formerly, displaced city workers 
could be absorlx'd on the fiirms. But 
the farms now have reached a 
saturation fx)int, too, and rural 
workers are looking for jobs in the 
cities. During the spring of 1930 
Communist-inspired “Give-Us- 
Work” demonstrations occurred in 
all parts of Japan. And where the 
Communists previously campsugned 
for higher 
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gahizers now are crying for sharc- 
. the-work plans to avoid layoffs. 
And in spite of a Korean War tKX>m, 
Japan’s unemployment has reached 
almost two and a half million. 


make up in activity — sdmetlmcs 
with startling results. The Japanese 
Communist Party has perhaps 200,- 
000 avowed members, plus another 
200,000 active fellow travelers. But 


Mac Arthur’s economists forecast in Japan’s 1949 election of represent- 
that within the next two decades atives for the National Diet the 


Japan must create eight and a half 
million new jobs. 

The Japanese are doing little to 
help solve this pniblem. A recent 
public-opinion (:x>ll showed that 64 
percent of Japan’s adult I'Kipulaiion 
never has practiced birth control 
and has no intention of doing so. 
American determination to avoid 
the problem has sometimes been a 
source of w'ondcr. I )r. Edward 
.•\ckerman of the Universitv of 
Chicago spent two years on an ex¬ 
haustive study of Japan’s natural 
resources at the rc<|ue.Nt of .Mac- 
Arthur's lieadquariers. In his report 
Dr. Ackerman sjiid bluntly that un¬ 
less outside aid w'as continued in¬ 
definitely Ja^xm must limit her pop¬ 
ulation or accept a starvation living 
standard. 

Only 57 copies of the Ackerman 
report were distributed. Then the 
storm broke. American opponents of 
birth control demanded, and got, 
immediate suppression of the report. 
The remaining 2443 copies, includ- 
ing 500 intended for the Qingress of 
the United States, were hastily 
impounded and locked in a Tokyo 
vault. 


party capitalizing on popular dis¬ 
content polled three million votes. 

In the rural areas particularly, the 
extent of Communist activity is a 
source of real anxiety. At the begin¬ 
ning of 1950, of 3629 known Com¬ 
munist cells, 2750 w'ere in the farm 
districts. 

Despite this, there is no present 
indication that the Ja^iancse farmer 
is making haste to join the Com¬ 
munist Party. The danger lies in 
the almost complete absence of 
political opposition to Qimmunism 
in the rural areas. There the Com¬ 
munists arc left free to capitalize 
on many bitter resentments that 
include unfair taxation, doubling 
of rent on rice paddies retroactive 
to 1948, and the financial distress of 
many newly organized farm co¬ 
operatives which defaulted on prom¬ 
ises of 1950 crop loans. 

In the field of labor the Com¬ 
munists unquestionably have suf¬ 
fered severe setbacks. At the be¬ 
ginning of the Occupation, Com¬ 
munists gained control of many of 
Japan's new labor unions. They lost 
favor, however, after MacArthur 
cracked down on general strikes. 


The Communists have today Their hold on the big transport 
relatively few supporters among the and public-utility unions finally 

was broken by legislatioa ptohibiti^ 





Nevertheless, the Red Actions 
have not suffered total defeat. Un¬ 
less moderate non-Communist lead¬ 
ership is able to solve the pressing 
problems of work and wages, a 
resurgence is not unlikely. 

A peculiar aspect of ihc Com¬ 
munist struggle in Japan is apparent 
support by Japanese capitalists — 
men seemingly hedging against the 
future just as Cermany's industrial¬ 
ists hedged with Hitler, 'fhe Com¬ 
munist Party’s total income for 
1949 exceeded 5416,000. Since the 
monthly wage of the average Japa¬ 
nese is less than $40, it is clear that 
this gigantic war chest could not 
have come from rank-and-file Com¬ 
munists in Japan. 

Japanese businessmen are aware 
, that, while the Occiijiation has re¬ 
built much of Japan’s productive 
capacity, it has failed to sijlve her 
ba.sic economic dilemma. In spite of 
increased production, Japan is find¬ 
ing it harder and harder to sell her 
exports, because of rising costs at 
home and devaluation of currencies 
abroad. Yet the Japanese must ex¬ 
port or starve. They can produce 
only 80 percent of their minimum 
food requirements. And where they 
were able to buy ftxxl and raw ma¬ 
terials before the war from Japan's 
empire, with their own currency, 
they now must pay in dollars and 
other foreign money. 

Without external help such as 
now is being given by her benevo¬ 





lent conqueror — at the rate of ' 
about $250,000,000 a year — fap^ 
foccs disaster. Day by day, her 
population keeps on growing. By 
1955 — even if the present rate of 
increase should somehow be cut 
bv one third — there will be at 
least 90 million Japanese; by 1970 
there will be at least 107 million 
treading on one another. 

Here is Japan's fundamental prob¬ 
lem, the solution of which will de¬ 
termine whetlier or not Moscow 
wins its waiting game. In the end 
the decisive question will be whether 
democracy can guarantee Japan's 
man-in-the-st reel an existence better 
than starvation. 

hx'oiiomically, the road ahead for 
Japan is dark but emphatically not 
impossible. But given American 
assistance for at least five more 
years, given technical aid W’hcre 
needed, and above all, given free¬ 
dom to tnulc freely with Asia, she 
has every prospect of being able to 
expantl her export industries to ab¬ 
sorb her mounting laloor force. 

'I'here is nothing lazy or indolent 
about the Japanese. Ciivcn their 
freedom from the incredible dead 
w'eight of Occupation controls, they 
will wtork hard for their own future. 
And if it is clearly to their self- 
interest to be on the side of the non- 
Oommunist world, if they can be en¬ 
couraged tco give non-Communist 
leadership to Asia, then Moscow’s 
gamble will be lost. 



Sensational 1911 Air Race 

Condensed from Blue Bool{ Magazine C. Lester Walker 


A u- OVER America in August of 
igii people talked excitedly 
about the fantastic, incredible fly- 
ing'inachinc race which was s(X)n to 
begin. 7 ’he New York American had 
offered a prize of $50,000 for the 
first person to cross the continent by 
air, before October 10. And now it 
was reported that five — stmie sto¬ 
ries even sairl ten — crazv-hcaded 
aeronauts had actually entered the 
contest. In the end, only three 
contestants got very far. 

Man had been flying only about 
seven years. Bleriol, tlic French¬ 
man, had just managed to fly the 
English Channel — 31 miles. But 
this contest from coast to coast — 
over the Western Desert, the Rock¬ 
ies, the Sierras! “They arc attempt¬ 
ing the impossible,” declared Orville 


The first New Yor}{ —to—California 
flying-machine race created a 
great stir from coast to coast 


Wright. “'I’lie machine has not been 
made that can do it.” 

Nevertheless, from all over the 
Union excited cities and states tele¬ 
graphed the contestants: Kansas of¬ 
fered $1000 for one stop thrre; San 
Francisco $5000 for the start; I-os 
Angeles $10,000 for the finish. By 
September preparations for the con¬ 
test had given it the aspect of a 
championship prize fight, college 
crew race and Kentucky Derby 
rolled into one. Robert Fowler, a 
favorite to win, was sponsored by 
the Cole .Motor Co. of Indianapolis, 
and his aeroplane was named the 





Cole Flyer. Caibraith Rodgers, big 
winner at the Chicago Air Meet, 
was backed by Armour & Co., and 
his flying machine was culled — 
after the new soft drink of his 
backers — the Vtn Fiz. James Ward, 
another challenger, like a boxer be¬ 
fore a bout declared, “I’m in the 
best condition of my life; I’ve been 
watching my diet and keeping regu¬ 
lar hours.” 

As in a crew race, the contest was 
to have observaiion trains. Each 
flier planned to follow railroad tracks 
' cross-country. A special train would 
carry his family, chauffeur, surgeon 
and mechanics; two baggage cars 
for spare parts and a machine shop; 
an automobile to And him after 
landings; and an observation parlor 
car where spectators who had paid 
handsomely could watch the flight. 
In the Pullman kitchen the aero¬ 
naut’s wife or mother would prepare 
his meals — to assure him home 
cooking all the way. 

Derby racehorses were never ar¬ 
gued over more holly than were the 
flying machines. Kcxigers’ propellers 
were covered with linen that made 
them extra strong. 5)ome said that 
Ward’s Curtiss biplane w'as the only 
one that had a chance because it was 
the easiest to reassemble. “I've put 
it together in two hours by lantern 
light,” boasted Ward, “and it’s Just 
been thoroughly rebraced with ex¬ 
tra wires.” 

Extra wires! Those planes were 
box kites with an engine and propel- 
Jcr. Frames splintery spruce; stays 
l^^^mboa^ PrppEUeiS,,^<^, j*W . 


driven, like a bicycle. The landing 
gear: ski skids out ahead, bike 
wheels beneath. And you swung the 
plane around with the balancing 
ropes that went over your shoulders 
— like a high-wire walker. And no 
parachutes, of course. I low many of 
today’s test pilots would like to take 
up one of those planes.? 

On September ii, at 1:30, Rob¬ 
ert Fowler took off before a crowd 
of 10,000 in Ciolden CJate Park, San 
Francisco. lie headed for the Sierras, 
and planned to fly through the pass 
at Colfax. It was 7000 feet there, 
with peaks rising to 15,000 on cither 
side. But Fowler was confident: 
“I have a rubber hootl to protect my 
legs from the rushing air. I plan to 
drive cross-continent at an average 
height of 800 feet, making, at least 
once, 400 miles in a day; and to 
reach New York, easy, before Octo¬ 
ber 10.” 

That night, at 6:15, Fowler took 
the cotton out of his cars in Auburn, 
129 miles away. Next day, flying 
400 feet above railnxtd tracks, Fow¬ 
ler reached Alla, elevation 5500, 
and was aiiacked by sharp side 
winds. The biplane started to spin. 
It plunged into some sugar pines, 
somersaulted, and skidded down the 
trunks, snapping off branches. As 
the machine struck ground Fowler 
was thrown clear. The search party 
found him mallcr-of-factly assaying 
the wreckage. 

“Propeller’s gone, two wings 
smashed,” he ailnounced. “But 
we’ll rebuild, and in a few days,!’!) 
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With his remade Wright, Fowler 
again attacked the Sierras on Sep¬ 
tember 23. Because of a high wind 
the plane could not climb last 
enough to clear the rcx:ky walls, so 
it had to descend. Next dav in still 
air only 500 feet more was needed 
to clear the crest. Sudilcnlv the 
radiator boiled, its engine over¬ 
heated and .stuck, b'owler had to 
lan<l. .At Emigrant (ktp that night 
he predicted to rejxtriers: “'romor- 
rovv I’ll do it. 'I’hird time, you know, 
never iails.” 

But on his third try, fierce winds 
beat the ('ole Flyer back to earth 
within 20 minutes. 1 le announced 
that he would ship the plane to Los 
.Angeles and make a fresh start from 
there. But east oi l-.l Paso on his 
new try, I'owler wrecked his plane 
completely ami quit. 

On September 1:5, two days after 
Fowler's first attempt. Jimmy Ward 
got his start. Wearing a fcxitball hel¬ 
met and, as the papers s;iid, “with a 
clatter of detonations irom the 
monster 50-horsejxnver engine," he 
rose from (jovernors Islam! in New 
A’ork harlwr and headed west. Out 
of Jersey C'iiy he was pu/zled: W hich 
were the I*.rie tracks to Buffalo.' 
And where was his special irain.- 
Aftcr 1*5 minutes of frantic flying 
he spiraled down to fm<l out where 
he was. 


On his first dav W'ard flew 200 
miles, but he lost hi.s way so often 
he ended up just 22 from his starting 
place. In the next four days he made 


only ly^niiles. The flight had stirred 


route were black with people. School: 
children were marshaled in groups 
along the roads, faces uplifted. 

W^ard was having the devil of a 
time. .At 5000 feet his engine almost 
wrenched loose. On landing he 
found his oil cup and lubrication 
gone. On •^inc take-off his front 
wheel hit a tie'c ami collapsed. His 
mechanics fixed him up. As W^ard 
was taxiing for another “rising," 
cows in an adjoining pasture stam¬ 
peded and drove the spectators 
straight into the path of the plane. 
Ward slcwetl into a fence and crum¬ 
pled his lower wing. 

'I’he final blow came when, just 
outside of .Addison, N. A’., his engine 
died at 4o{)<) feci. A’olplaning down 
he snagged the branch of a tree, 
rhe plane diil a flip; its outriggers 
:ind mam chassis were smashed and 


its engine driven a f<K)t into the 
ground. Shaken but miraculou.sly 
unhurt. Ward was able to walk 
away. ()nly 300 miles from New 
A'ork, he quit the race. 

Meanwhile, in New A’ork Gal¬ 


braith Rtxlgers with his Wright bi¬ 
plane. the \’in F'/s, entered the race, 
three ilays behiiul Ward. Rtxlgers, 
^2. had fledged (soloed) more 
quickly than any other pupil at 
Wright School in Dayton —after 
only go mimiics of imstruction. A 
chronic smoker, he judged a good 
landing by whether or not it shook 
the ashes off his cigar. 

Rodgers tried to get off at two 
o’clock on September 17 But couldn't 


because of the 2000 paid admi^qf^.. 
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.^ay race track and his aeroplane. 
.He pleaded. The police pleaded. 
'Finally after two. hours Rodgers 
- started the engine. The crowd fled, 
j He was the first aeronaut to fly over 
^Manhattan — because it was con- 
' sidered highly dsyigcrous. Then he 
turned west to New Jersey and the 
-Erie tracks. 

Foresighted, Rodgers had his spe- 
’ cial train’s hangar cars |r.uiited white 
^and had strips of canvas pegged 
-..down between the raiJ.s at every 
;tailroad crossing for ten miles north. 

• After that he folkwcd the crowds. 
He made Middletown that night 
.after flying 105 miles— “in 104 
minutes,” he boasted to the thou- 
.sands of people who had come to 
see him. “Which means I should 
easily average 200 miles a day cross- 
continent.” 

Next day on the take-off the 
wheels of the Vin Ftz clipped a tree, 
the plane plunged into a chicken 
coop. Rodgers was pulled out dazed 
and bleeding but still smoking his 
cigar. “We’ll work all night on re¬ 
pairs,” he said, “and I’ll wire Jimmy 
Ward I’ll catch him tomorrow.” 

When Rodgers came down 05 
miles west of Middletown on the 
izist, souvenir hunters began taking 
hb plane apart. One woman, appre¬ 
hended unscrewing a nut, protcsic*d: 
'“But there are so many — one won’t 
-make any difference.” With parts 
'hf the machine missing, Rodgers 
attached Elpnira, to find he had 
1 215 miles, but'off course, and 
.p«ly xio nearer QalifiprAiav 


Rodgers gazed ruefully at a crippled 
plane. He had struck a fence taking 
off, broken his two propellers, left 
wing and a landing wheel. “Not 
much left,” he commented bitterly, 
“of my original machine.” 

But from then on he was in for a 
streak of phenomenal luck. A series 
of good days with few accidents took 
him over Ohio and into Indiana. 
“Wherever 1 fly, everything stops, 
everything else is forgotten,” he 
wrote. At Hammond he passed a 
funeral cortege on the highway. The 
pallbearers set down the coffin, sol¬ 
emnly tcxik off their hats, and waved 
until he had passed from sight. On 
October 8, west of Chicago, he re¬ 
nounced all hope of the $50,000 
prize, with its deadline only two 
days away. “Bui I intend to get to 
the Pacific if it takes me a year,” he 
as-serted. 

V’inila, Okla., the V/n Fiz had 
logged 1682 miles, 'fhal day it made 
its longest jionstop flight: 220 miles. 
Hut some of the worst days lay 
ahead. The flight settled down to a 
contest between the biplane’s de¬ 
termination to break down com¬ 
pletely and Rodgers’ glacierlikc 
stubbornness to go on. At Mus¬ 
kogee, Okla., on landing he found 
his engine dead and full of water. 
Over Sanderson, Texas, at 3500 
feet, a piston crystallized. At Fort 
Hancock a pump connection sheared 
off. His propeller chain snapped 
above El Paso. North of Waco a 
gigantic eagle chased him for 20 
miles, diving at the pbrne / 





People wondered how long 
Rodgers’ nerve would last. Would 
the almost daily narrow escapes 
break him.^ He had lost 15 pounds 
since leaving New York. ()n No¬ 
vember 3 he had his closest call. At 
4000 feet, the V/n Fiz was nearing 
the Salton Sea in California when a 
cylinder cxpkxled, filling Rodgers’ 
arm with splinters of steel — the 
arm which operated the leveling 
lever. 'Hie biplane now lunged like 
a stricken steed. His arm throbbing 
with pain, Rfxlgers manage<l to 
riglit the machine and balance it 
tlown six miles to a deaclstick land¬ 




In Pasadena people jammedl; 
Tournament Park all day; and thc.“, 
big Mt. W'il son telescope was 
trained on the horizon. On Novem¬ 
ber 5 at four o’cl<x:k the telescope 
spotted a speck in the eastern sky. 
Soon he was f)ver the field ‘‘per¬ 
forming fa[tta.stic evolutions.” Then • 
he spiraled down to the white sheet 
that marked the landing place. 

Pasadena went crazy. Rodgers was 
wrapfK'd in an .\merican flag and 
hoisted into a motorcar. Chrysan¬ 
themums fell in a blizzard about 
him. I’ress-service telephones were 
sho\ed at him. In Pasfidena the hero 


ing at Imperial junction on the 
Santa Fe. 

V\'hile his surgeon extracted the 
splinters from his arm. Roilgers tJ)Ul 
liis mechanics to put new cylinders 
in the engine; they were to work .all 
night if necessary. Pasadena, his 
announceti goal, was now only 178 
miles away. He wanted to make it 
next dav. 


signeil the hotel register: “C. P. 
Rcxlgers---New York to Pasadena 
by .\ir.” 

In u)(>3 the first automobile had 
cro.sscd the continent in 65 days. 
Rodgers in his Vin F/z had done it 
in 4Q. He had matle 30 stopovers 
and had had to land 6q times, but 
his actual tr.ivel time in the air had 
been three ilavs and ten hours — 


In the morning the crew hacked 
a four mile path through sagebrush 
so the plane could lake off. .Mter 
five tries arul five engine failures. 
Rcxlgers headed toward the San 
(Jorgonio Pass, an ojx?ning between 
sheer 6ooo-fcx)l walls, where the 
roaring winds from the Pacific fun- 
ncled through. Right in the pass 
the travel-tired Vrn Fiz sprung a 
radiator leak. 'I'hen the magneto 
Ixrgan to w'ork Icxxse. Rcxlgers held 
it with one hand; w'ith his other and 
his knees he flew on six miles to 


.voh^laned down to a 

- *. • 
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heller than many exprc'ss trains to¬ 
day. 'fhoiigh the !/« Fiz had never 
stayed in the air much longer than . 
two hours at a lime Rodgers had 
averaged 51 miles an hour and flown 
a total of 4231. 

'five astonishing record of repairs, ' 
as nothing else, gives the measure 
of the flier's fortitude: he rebuilt 
the entire plane four limes. The’ 
only original parts with which the 
I’in Fiz finished were its vertical 
rudder and its drip pan. 

Financially the ^venture brought 
Rc^gers little profit. 
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in some towns he had picked up 
$4000. But his biplane had cost him 
$5000 and he had paid out $17,000 
for repairs. Did he regret much 
missing the big prize? “No,” he an¬ 
swered, “the money wasn’t the 
thing. What matters is: I did it, 
didn’t I.?” 

He had made the United States 
air-conscious from coast to coast 
for the first lime. “Someday,” he 
prophesied, “we’ll do too miles an 
hour if a way can be dex ised to box 


in the passengers against the wind. 
I expect to see the day when we 
shall fly from New York to the 
l^icific in three days.” 

1 le was not to see that day. At 
Long Beach, Calif., the next .\pnl, 
he was killed when his plane dived 
200 feet into the Pacific. Ironically, 
the sj.K)t was a few yards from 
where, some weeks before, he had 
for the first time dipped the wheels 
of the IV// Fis in the Pacific at the 
end ol' his pioneer flight. 



“Wiir.Ki-. have you been for the last 
two hours?” demanded the minister’s 
wife. 

“I met Mrs. Brown on the si reel and 
asked her how she was feeling,” sighed 

the We.iry pastor. — TUr Stamlal Sltrrl 


THE BEST MEDICINE 

7he BRIDE was shy about asking her 
husband for money. “Jack, dear,” she 
said at breakfast, “will you lend me $5 
but only give me half of it ?” 

“Of course, darling,” said her hus¬ 
band, puzzled, “but whv only half of 
it.?” 


Aftfk hearing his first confession, 
the young curate went to the older 
priest and asked, “Well, Father, how 
did 1 make out ?” 

“My son,” said the priest, “you did 
very well. But one suggestion: When 
you hear the confessions of ihe.se pretty 
young women, it would be a bit more 
seemly if you went and 

not ‘wiiF.hwvvww!’ ” 


“Well, then you’ll owe me $2.50 and 
I’ll owe you $2.50, and we’ll be square, 

won’t WC ?” -~ Z"** Fimintial Post 

■“Look here, who said vou could kiss 
me?” a girl indignantly asked her 
escort. 

t “Well,” the guy answered, “if you 
' must know, iust aimut everybody I” 

. I , Afwted hr lE^ -WnifOii, 


— Isrnri H. WriBffW, The Pul pit Treaswryo] 
IVtl and Humor (I'rentkf Hull) 


The throat specialist gazed in fasci¬ 
nation at his new patient. He had .seen 
massive women before, but none her 
equal. A little distrait because of his 
interest in her bulk, he studied hex face, 
broad and calm, her amt 




muied absent-mindedly: “Open your 
mouth, please. Now say *Moo.’ ” 

— riu IViiU Stretl Journal 


A YOUNG psychoanalyst w'as telling 
an older colleague aliout his iroubles in 
getting intelligent resptjnses from his 
patients. “Suppose you ask me some of 
your que.stioiis,” the older analyst sug¬ 
gested. 

“Well, my first c|uestioii is, what is it 
that wears a skirt and irom whose lips 
comes pleasure?” 

“A Scot blowing a bagpipe,” the 
veteran answeretl. 

“Right," said the younger one. 
“Now. what is it that has .sm<K)th curve?; 
and at unexpected moments becomes 
uncontrollable ?” 

“Bob F'eller's pitching.” 

“Right! What do you think of when 
two arms slip arouiul your sluiulders?” 

"W'hy, a ItKitball tackle," replied the 
veteran. 

“Right,” Siiid the young doctor. “.Ml 
your answers were amazingly correct. 
But you'd be surprised at the sillv 
answers 1 keep get ting I" —Tht \air Kr.urj 


A woM.\,\ was arguing with an elderly 
Southerner about the ellect.s ol alcohol. 
“Statistics prove,” she announcetl. 


“that people who don't drink live much 'j' 
longer tlian those who use alcohol.” • 
“My dear madam,” said the South- 
erner, “why should 1 .sell my birthright , 
for a mess of dotage ?" 

— C'uiiiiiliiitml l»y Dan Brandt ' 


Crossing the street one morning, 1 
was nearly run down by an antiquated 
car literally overflowing with alx)ut a 
dozen children. Since the retl light had 
been against the woman driver, as she 
came to u bait I shouted: “l.ady, don't 
you know when to stop?” 

Cdancing back at the moppets, she 
answered icily: “Thev aren’t all mine.” 


— t oiittiliiitrd li> 1* Konifm 


Wk \s f.ri-: talking ulKnit the fish we 
catch in Florida. One of the fishermen, 
a Northerner, came back with this story 
about the enormous cattish he had 
iandcil in his home .st.(te. 

“ I'o give you an idea.” he related, 
"it t(X)k a power winch to land it and 
a crane loget it upon ilie beach. There 
weren’t any .scales arrnind large enough 
to weigh the fish so I got my little 
Brownie camera out and photographed 
it as a matter of lecord. 

“The picture,’’ he concluded, 
“wcigheii 1 1 fKJLinds.” 

— < tiiitriliiil<-tl liv Ili'nrv f. Suu* 




Member of the Bored 

A party, one guest completely monojoulized the conversation, 
much to the annoyance of the hostess’s eldeily mother. By the time 
he launched into a story of his experiences during the war, slur was 
bored to the point of retaliation. “1 was torjx-doed in the Pacific,” he 
began. “In fact, 1 lived for a week on a can ol sardines.” 

“Really!” exclaimed the exasperated old lady. “Weren’t you afraid 
- — Baeanof C. WoaclliiQ«NwM 
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'At way to Imfioent and sereoe living 


^^^aiik at Work 


© 


on a i^ampus 


Condensed from Me CalVs 

A t five o'clock one Sunday 
jmorning, in the Calvary Epis¬ 
copal parish house in Oilumbia, 
Mo., I watched girls from Stephens 
College make cocoa, bacon and eggs, 
and fruit juice for 25 while and col 
ored ncwslxjys. This happens every 
Sunday, and there is a long wailing 
list of girls who w'ant to rise pain¬ 
fully early after their Saturday- 
night dates to perform this small, 
undramatic act of kindness. 

During the week, I found Ste¬ 
phens students teaching crippled 
children to paint, collecting thou¬ 
sands of cans of food for Columbia's 
needy families, visiting old people in 
the Boone County Home. I saw 
students in discussion groups in 
faculty homes, at vesper services, 
at well-attended dormitory “medi¬ 
tations,” at plays, parlies and con¬ 
certs. And everywhere I felt the 
serenity and kindliness of the girls. 
• Here among the blue-jeancd and 


Elsie McCoimiLk 

peasant-skirted students there is no 
psciido'pietx, no hy|x>crisy. Ste¬ 
phens, a ]iimor college, has a student 
body of 2200 verv mcxlern young 
women from c\ ery state in the 
I’nion anti 20 other countries. They 
are equally dis erse m religious creed. 
Scholastic standards arc high. I’hc.se 
are fun losing girls w'ho enjoy dates 
anti dances. Yet a large majority arc 
finding in religion the factor w'hich 
integrates their Uses. 

“'I’he leaching of spirituality 
has become absolutely necessary for 
the continuance of healths living,” 
Dean of Religion Paul S. Weaver 
said. “Today people under 20 have 
scars; under their carefree exterior 
there sometimes lies paralyzing fear. 
I’ve heard new' students say they 
saw no reason to marry or try to 
build a life when their world might 
be destroyed at any time.” 

In response to this need, Dean 
Weaver guides a seven-day-a-week 
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religious project, under the direct 
control of the students themselves. 
The program which has given faith 
and assurance to thousands of stu¬ 
dents is simple. It stands for the 
idea that God exists, that love of 
Him and of one's neighbor is the 
most important and satisfying force 
in life, that the personality has a 
spiritual core which can release 
great f)ovvcrs. It hammers home the 
idea that religion is worthless if it 
isn’t expressed through seeing other 
people’s needs and acting promptly 
ii}x>n one’s grxxJ intentions. 

Since early in the program’s his¬ 
tory, students have been putting 
their religion into action with no 
faculty prompting. The girls per¬ 
form all sorts of services — workiiig 
as Curl Scout leaders, preparing per¬ 
sonally addressed C^hristmas gifts 
for almost cN cry orphan in the state 
of Missouri, collecting pretty clothes 
for girls in }XK»r rural areas. 

Chie Saturday afterntxjn I drove 
with a group of ^5 to the Stale I los- 
pital at b'ulton. There the girls 
taught sewing, finger painting, cut¬ 
ting linoleum blocks and artificial- 
flower making. Others played games 
with patients, gardened with them 
or simply callecl on the two or three 
they had picked as special friends. 

A few concentrated on w'omen 
patients soon to be discharged. To 
keep them from feeling out of touch, 
Stephens girls show' them the latest 
make-ups and hairdos. They also 
teach the newest dance steps, give 
advice on refurbishing wardrobes, 


the patients can find out what 
pie in the outside world are talking 


about. 

1 stopped to watch two attractive 
students conduct a “good-appear-^| 
ance clinic” for a dozen w'omen. Thcf: 
girls placed around each womanV?^ 
neck cotton yokes of different cohr? 
ors, to determine the shades most-^' 
becoming to her. Inmates and stu- ': 
dents were equally interested. The 
girls ami patients talked as infor- ^ 
niallv as if thev were classmates. 

One patient of 16 sat gazing sul¬ 
lenly at the floor until Lee Lcdrick, ■ 
the leader of the project, sealed her . 
before the mirror, gave her a make- 
up. restyled her hair and pulled a . 
dark-blue hcrct slantwise over her. 
bloml curls. L'or the first lime the - 
girl smiled. ‘‘Why, I look nice!” 
she said. l.atcr I saw her dancing in 
the gymnasium with a man patient, , 
laughing and chatting like any girl 
at a party. 

In addition to their local projects, ^ 
the girls raise S11.000 a year for na- 'i 
tional and international cnu.sc.s. In.- 
1949 they helped provide care anil^ 
rest for tuberculous students in/ 
war-im[X)vcrishcd sections of Eu -.4 
rope. One quarter of the money -’ 
tlic\' raised was given to the Unitc^ 
Negro Oillcge Fund in the Unitcc^ 
States, and another quarter w'ent ttfS- 
increase international understanding:^ 
by bringing girls of other countricsl’ 
to Stephens Allege. ' 1 ^ 

There is a rule that the money' 
for these far-flung philanthropies ! 
raised by sacrifice on the part of tH^| 
, .students. jit 
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Sut not until it hurts your father.” 
^me girls go without professional 
;Vaves and manicures. Others serve 
as waitresses in the college dining 
‘Cooms. Still others give up a dress 
or a pair of shoes they had planned 
!to buy out of thejr allowances. 

Especially appealing are the small, 
informal projects which arc born 
j^most every day. They include 
such matters as getting a piano 
^tuned for old people who want to 
Jhave hymn sings or cleaning the 
liome of a bed-lx)und mother. 

' The program had its beginnings 
|ivhen Dr. James M. Wexid, then 
president of Stephens, became dis- 
^fressed after World War 1 by the 
ifree-wheeling pagaiiLsm of many 
youngsters. 

. “Very few students went to 

ithurch,” Dr. Wootl told me. ‘‘When 

3 asked one minister if the college 

liquid help in changing the siiua- 

^on, he snapped, ‘'fhere’s nothing 

^u can do for these young hyenas. 

interesting them is impossible.’ ” 

' For six years Dr. Wood sought an 

outstanding personality with a gift 

for interesting students, h'inally he 

CTgaged Miss Jessie Burrall, an as- 

sociate editor of National Geo- 
% 

graphic^ who had drawn thousands 
to a nondcnominational Sunday 
’^hool she conducted in W'ashing- 
ton. The first Burrall class had 6o 
students. When I was there 1 saw 


'iiSoo students gather for the largest 
jfi^egc Sunday-school class in the 

jO^uI S. Weaver, the present leader 


17 years ago. He combines deep 
spiritual insight with an urbane 
exterior. His home is always open 
to students. Boys and girls drop in 
to talk over personal problems or 
have group discussions of everything 
from dating to l{)gical reasons for 
believing in (r<xl. 

“Our purpose,” says Dean 
W eaver, “is to gel every girl to de¬ 
cide just what she docs believe and 
to understand how her belief will af¬ 
fect her life. Abmit half the freshmen 
arc IfKiking around desperately for 
something firm to hold on to. W'e 
try to help them build their faith 
slowly and surely. It is much better 
that students question their lK*liefs 
here, where they can ha\c help, 
than later, when they might end 
with no religion at all.” 

1 was especially interested in the 
ellect of the Burrall Program - as 
it is called - on the students' rela 
tionships with one another. Snob¬ 
bish girls are l(x>ked upon as need 
ing help. In a Designs-for- 1 .iving 
class, I heard an instructor say: 
“People who accentuate money or 
family position are generally afraitl 
that they have nothing desirable in 
themselves. They need kindness, 
reassurance.” 


'I’hrough contact with faith, stu¬ 
dents develop their own philasophy. 
“W^c can help to make a secure world 
by raising happy, well-adjusted chil¬ 
dren and doing what we can to 


build a gtxxl community, a student 
officer said. “That’s like throwing a 
stone into a lake. The rip^es-gp 




Condensed from 
Perfect Home Siaguzine 


It,j Watirr li. Pitkin 

lloMi- is a |>hu'c wIktc \\f learn Iwm* 
lo lx- Ircc. In ilic pt-rleci home we sit 
arouixi with bare feci. if we like; <jr we 
stretch out on the floor; or c€N>k hideous 
dishes in the kitchen at midnight; or 
we bellow our favorite tunes in the 
bath. 

But it is not enough t{) enjoy our 
ireedom. W’e have duties. 'I'he snf)\v 
must be shoveled. 'I'he dog must be 
trained not lo dig up the flowers. The 
leaky r<xjf must be patched. I'he floor 
scratched by the children’s birthday 
parly must Ix’ waxed. 'I’he hedge must 
be trimmed. 

'riius the inexorable routine. Thus 
the slow forming of a character geared 
ti> the real world. A few years of life 
in a perfect home will shajx* and 
strengthen a hundred useful habits. 
Boys become men. girls become 
women. The housewife who complains 
of drudgery can, if she will, beat 
her shackles into bracelets and turn 
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toil into glorious play. In making her ’^ 
home beautiful, she makes herself'ii 
beautiful. 


Hy Irnn S. Cobb 


A HOI’SE isn’t necess;irily a home, no 
mat ter how complete it may be. A home ' 
is a place that has been or is Ix’ing lived 
in by kindly wholesome people; where 
there has Ixen joy aixl comfort and < 
companionship; where the very essence 
of its occupants has entered into the 
walls so that, entering it. the stranger 
feels that here there has been jxrace 
and gtxxl will aiul the spirit of help¬ 
fulness. 

Ft)r years I useil to sjx;nd my week¬ 
ends at a simple, almost primitive little 
shingled cottage on I>ong Island. It was 
very shabby. l>aniel Webster used to 
go there to fish and |>lay cards with its 
original owner — a miller at the ancient 
mill whose ruined frame tottered over a 
nearby dam. ^)ften I’d come, fagged 
out, sometimes beset by worries, be- ' 
deviled by the strain of city life. 1 never 
entered the warped door of my week- 
eiul ht>me but magically my nerves 
unkinked and the blessings of harmony 
and quiet scxithing contentment en¬ 
veloped me. So 1 knew that under 
this irx)!, through three generations 
or more, there had tlwelr tlu>sc who 
lovetl one another and loved, loo, their 
fellow beings. 'I’heir souls stayed on 
to give Ix’iiediction to me and to my • 
Iricnds. 


liy Eddie Cantor 


1 SAW a great deal of home life when - 
I was a boy — the home life of other 
folks. 

My grandmother, who raised me, 
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gc^ratcd an employment agency on 
Jtbc lower East Side of New York. She 
^sed to take me with her when she 
'delivered a servant to an employer. 1 
used to enjoy getting a peck into pco- 
^c’s homes. It was fun to observe 
lamilics at iheir meals, or in their 
•living rooms, with daughter pnictieing 
at the piano, father smoking his pijie 
he read the evening paper and 
jpkother working on some embroidery, 
it was fascinating to me. It was like 
Seeing a good play, and just as stim- 
tilating. 

When Cirandma and 1 would return 
!to our one-room-witli-siove. 1 would 
pretend I was in a lovely, warm, peace- 
^ home w'ith many sisters and broth¬ 
ers, and two parents, in addition to 
Grandma. I’his game never liretl me, 
tod my desire for a real home grew and 
became as close to an obsession as any 
normal child can have. 

Maybe that’s why 1 knew the nio- 
ment 1 met Ida (she’s my wife) that slie 
^d to be a part of my plan. She was 
Cbe perfect companion, an excellent 
liousckeepcr and she was fond of chil- 
iren — and besides, 1 was in love with 


-DIGEST 


By Hendrik Willem Van Iahw. 

Home is the sailor, home from the sea. 

And the hunter home from the hill. 

I had forgotten the exact words, but 
1 was in the room in which they had 
been written and before me lay the 
bay ol Apia, and the hills of Samoa were 
all around us, and suddenly 1 had the 
feeling that Robert Louis Stevenstjn 
had been right. 

You can sail the Seven Seas just so 
long, ^‘ou can wander across the face of 
our |>lanet for just so many years. 'I'hen 
comes the tlay when you leel the call of 
some place that gives ytiu a feeling of 
permanence, where the trees and the 
flowers greet you as their master, where 
a kennel made out of an old chicken 
c(M)pholds the annual crop of puppies. 
A place yourgraiulchiklren will remem¬ 
ber as a house of mystery and delight, 
where everything was allowed and 
where periple talked ol events that had 
taken place long ag<». 

W'hen we came back from the .South 
Seas we 1(M>kcd lor such a spot. We found 
it. It has sun and sky ami water. 'I’he 
peace ol nature outsiile is only equaled 
by the serenity that prev.iils within. 
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In her book Smile Please, Mildred .Spurrier Topp recalls the <lay she 
and her sister decided tosemd a valentine, supposedly from their widowed 
mother, to a prominent judge who had show'n marked, if discreet, signs 
of interest. Mildred wanted to use a new word she had heard in .Sunday 
.school. “I’m not .sure what it means,” she confe.ssed to her sister, “but it's 
in the Bible, so it must be OK. Besides, it was used about King Solomon, 
so it’s bound to be romancy enough for a valentine.” 

That’s how the judge came to receive a gaudy, kicc-bedecked valentine 
that read: 

If you tmll be my valentine. 
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Richard Armour: It's all right to hold a conversation, but you should 

let go of it now anil t ht*n. — C«i«»u*ci Sn Thr Sulurday KveHiHK Post 


W. R. Goldsmith: Nothing so stirs a 
curiosity us a woman's dead silence. 


man’s conscience or excites his 

ill I^tniies' Jiomr Journal 


Anthony Eden: 1 low can one at the same time declare worlil capitalism 
dead, receive aid from the corpse ami then ask for more? 


Peftn State Froth: A shoulder strap is a device* lor keeping an attraction 
fiom becoming a sensation. 

Herbert V. Prochnow: 'I’here is no cure for la/.iness, but a large family 

help S. — III Thr .Siiturtlay Kiifnine Post 

Shell Revieu': Some minds are lik'- concrete, all mixed up and per¬ 
manently SlM. 

John Patrick: Hell hath no music like a woman playing si-eond hddlc. 

— Oucited in Cue 


Emerson: (ioikI manners are made up of petty siicrifices. 

Wilson Mizner: When a woman tells you her age, it's all right to Icxik 

surprised, but don’t scowl. — 1»V Oi'htbi* Iimh N'.itli.in in Ths intfri.iiH Atermry 

Charles Kettering: 'I'lie only lime you mustn't lail is the last time you 
try. 

Christopher Fry on his successful plays: Wh.ii I am irving to say is that 
life itself is the most miraculous miracle ol all. 1 want to I<x>k at lile at 
the commonplaces of existence -- as if we hail just turned a corner and run 
into it for the first lime. — Ououii in nm* 

Barbara Stanwyck: Women over ^o should not dye their hair — only 
the very young dye gcxxl. yuoi«Mn 

Claire Glass: A smart girl never lets it be said, “Your brains arc show¬ 
ing." Only men wear Phi Beta Kappa keys, — Q«»t«i m New York uemid Trihun* 


Some striking new hypotheses 


The Universe, Aeeordiug to Hoyle 


Condensc'd from Time 

Cosmology, the study ol the universe, seems :i heavy and forbidding subject 
to most people. But the fascinating new theory outlined here aroused ihe interest 
of millions of nonseieniiftc readers in Mngland and is last gaining popularity on this 
side of the Atlantic. Mathematician Fred Hoyle’s radio talks on “1'he New 
Cosmology” via the British Broadcasting Corporation brought such an en¬ 
thusiastic respfmsc that they were repeatoil. Ih/rpers ^la^azine is currently 
running five articles by Hoyle. His b«x>k. The Niif/ire of the Vnirerse, cfuickly sold 
60,000 copies in F.ngland - a record for a scientific work. It will be published in 
the United States this spring by Harper and will be distributed in ('anada at 
S1.25 by Copp Clark 0>mpany Ltd., 517 Wellington St. West. Toronto, Ont. 


I N 1937 Fred Hoyle, 22, anti 
Raymond xArthur Lyttlclon, 

• 25, two brash young teachers of 
mathematics at Kngland’s Qim- 
bridge University, .set out to explain 
the universe — not just the stars 
and the galaxies, but the whole vast 
mechanism, compt^unded of .sp;ice 
and time, of mass and energy. Now' 
their extraordinary theory of the 
universe is bidding for a place among 
Britain’s mo.sl striking contribu¬ 
tions to modern .scientific philoso¬ 
phy. It Is, of course, also being at¬ 
tacked. Nothing .so daring has ap¬ 
peared in the field of co.smology 
since the early ’30’s, w'hen Sir 
James Jeans and Sir Arthur Stanley 
Eddington led rfian’s imagination 
out among the “island universes” in 
the depths of space. 

' An enormous amount has been 
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learned since the days of Eddington 
ami Jeans. 'Ehe chemical composi¬ 
tion of stars is known to be mostly 
hydrogen, the source of their en¬ 
ergy to he chiefly a nuclear reaction 
that turns hydrogen into helium. 
Stars and galaxies have been meas¬ 
ured, studied, divided into cla.sses. 
Rut there has been no general theory 
to knit things together. 

Interstellar StuflF. I\vcn before they 
first met. Movie ami Lvttleton had 
spoltcxl indcpemlently w'hat they 
both considered a key bit of new 
informatitin: that the major part of 
the matter in the universe is not in 
the stars but in the thin .stuff be- 
tw'cen them. On a clear night a man 
can .see, even with the naked eye, 
clouds of “interstellar mailer.” They 
look like black holes punched in the 
Milky Way. With a telescope the 

fO by Time Inc.. Tirnte A* LiH Bldg,, 
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astronomer can see long dark fila¬ 
ments and great round blobs, some 
so huge that it takes light lOo years 
(at 186,000 miles per sccontl) to 
flash acr(jss their diameters. Made 
chiefly of hydrogen, mixed in places 
with dust of heavier elements, they 
are thinner than the finest labora¬ 
tory “vacuum" but outweigh all 
the stars scattered through and 
among them. 

Many astronomers have agreed 
that the stars arc probably conden¬ 
sations formed from interstellar gas. 
Hoyle and l.yltlelon go lurlher: 
tbey conclude, after long mathe¬ 
matical labor, that what happens to 
a star during its life of many billions 
of vears is determined by how much 
interstellar gas and dust it has man 
aged to gather. It may capture finly 
a small anunint, and so remain a 
commonplace star, like the sun. It 
may capture a lot, become unstable 
and eventually blow up. 

Genesis of Galaxies. T he 1 loyle- 
Lyttleton universe has no begin¬ 
ning, no end, and no circumfer¬ 
ence in either time or space. It is 
hard to start describing such an end¬ 
less, beginningless object. One w.'iy 
is to imagine all of space filled uni¬ 
formly with very thin hydrogen, 
simplest and lightest of the elements. 
Such a uniform gas is “gravitation¬ 
ally unstable." Its atoms attract one 
another and gradually form into 
clouds, rather as a film of water on 
glass gathers into drops. I’he clouds, 
cruising through space for billions 
of years, eventually crowd together 

mas^ that 


weigh as much as billions of staiS.'.: 
Such a mass of hydrogen, a gal-' 
axy in the making, spins as it forms, 
and centrifugal force spreads it into 
a wheel-like disk, ten light-years 
thick and 60,000 light-years in di¬ 
ameter. Within this mass, gas-clots 
form, pack denser and denser; they 
also grow hot as gravitational en- 
ergy (the energy of matter failing 
towaid a center) turns into heat. 
When a gas cloud has contracted to 
about one millionth of its original 
diameter, its center gets hot enough 
to start the nuclear reaction which 
turns hvdrogen into helium with a 
great relca.se of energy. 

.Such a glowing, reacting mass is 
an (mlin.iry star - like the sun. As 
soon as the energy generated within 
it haiances the radiation escaping 
from its surface, the star becomes 
stable, li left to ilsell it could eon- 
tin ue for many billions of years, 
slowly “burning" its hydrogen. 

Growth of Stars. But most stars 
arc not left to ihein.selves. Both 
stars and gas in the young galaxy 
move in .swirls like the eddies in 
flowing water, anti the.se motions 
frequently carry the stars through 
the clouds of gas. .\s the individual 
particles in a cloud come under the 
influence of a star's gravitation, 
they are pulled into curving paths 
behind the star. 'Phere they collide 
with one another. Robbed of the 
Sliced which might have carried 
them safely past the star, many of 
them fall into it in a mighty stream* 

Spendthrift Stars. When a star 
gathers top. Ant^ntellac 



S^ial, its great mass forces it to 
^rn up its hydrogen at an abnor¬ 
mal rate. It shines with a siccl-bluc 
^ght, perhaps looo times more bril- 
|Uant than the sun. Like an overly 
•iiuxibitious man w'ho burns himself 
|hut, it comes to an early end. 'fhe 
hydrogen in on& of these super- 
i^giants is consumed, says Hoyle, in 
l^pme 500 million years, while a 
prudent star like tlie sun makes its 
l^inaller portion last 50 billion years. 
>'' When the hydrogen of the spend- 
'^rift star has all turned into helium, 
|uid no more energy is being gen- 
jl^ted in its interior, the great star 
ll^^^ins to contract. Its matter, falling 
{toward the center, makes the in- 
.^^ior hotter and hotter. The whole 


of the sun, nuclear reactions take 
place which form heavy elements 
(iron, uranium) out of the pre¬ 
dominant helium. Such reactions 
absorb energy and so reduce sud¬ 
denly the temperature of the star’s 
interior. The star collapses, releas¬ 
ing so much gravitational energy in 
a matter of minutes that much of its 
substance is blown away in a stupen¬ 
dous explosion. All that remains of 
the spendthrift star is a faint “white 
dwarf” — its dim, dense, burned- 
out nucleus. Such a monster de¬ 
tonation is called a supernova. 

Where Planets Come From. Hoyle 
is particularly interested in super¬ 
novae because he and Lyttleton be¬ 
lieve that these are the source of 


^mass, which has been revolving 
p^wly as most stars do, begins to 
^in hister as it shrinks, just as a 
^ikater spins faster when he lets his 
^outstretched arms fall to his sides. 
^I^ventually the star is spinning so 
y^t that portions of it may By oif 
^Qto space, causing one of those 
^Stellar flare-ups called a “nova.” 

Sometimes the star does not sput- 
its matter away, but goes on 
f^ntracting, spinning faster and get- 
hotter. Calculations show, says 
^pioyle, that in its last days such a 
C^lttar is smaller than the earth but 
a cubic inch of material from 
^ ir its center weighs about a bil- 
n tons. Its sur&ce, emitting a 
t of X rays, revolves at 100 mil- 
n m.p.h. 

•When the temperature of the 
star’s interior approaches 


planetary systems, including the 
earth’s. There are several features 
of the solar system that seem to fit 
the Hoyle-Lyltleton theory. 'I'he 
planets arc made mostly of heavy 
elements, while the sun is made 
mostly of hydrogen and helium. The 
planets are revolving rapidly a long 
way from the slowly turning .sun, 
which makes it unlikely that they 
were ever part of it. 

About half the stars within man’s 
sight are members of “binary sys¬ 
tems” — two stars revolving around 
a common center. If one explodes as 
a supernova, a large part of its mat¬ 
ter Ls shot out of the system, even 
out of the galaxy itself. But some 
of the slower gas emitted toward the 
end of the explosion is captured by 
the companion star. It forms a 
gaseous disk which gathers into 




planets, satellites, asteroids. 'Phese 
objects arc made largely of hca\y 
elements. ’Phis is natural enougli, 
says Hoyle. 'Phe supernova blows up 
just after (and because) it has pro¬ 
duced within itself a large amount of 
heavy elements. 

'Phe sun, once the companion 
star of a supernova, will probably 
take good care of its adopted planets 
for quite a while, thinks Hoyle. 
In about ten billion years, however, 
he believes it will begin to get hot¬ 
ter, frying its planets clean of life. 
After some 50 billion years, it will 
swell up monstrously and consume 
the inner ones, including the earth. 
Eventually it will fade slowly and 
cruise through space in darkness, 
surrounded by dead outer planets. 

Hoyle figures that nearly ten 
million spendthrift stars have blown 
up since the k)cal, or Milky Way, 
ffllaxy formed its first stan nearly 
years ago. :£4ch ^plo¬ 


sion, he thinks, gave birth to a.i 
brotkl of planets not very different 
frt)m the solar system. None of these 
s\ stmts can be seen with telescopes 
(nor arc they likely ever to be seen), 
but I loyle beliex'es that at least - 
100,000 of them must each contain 
at least one planet with physical 
conditions favorable to the develop^' 
ment of life. The question whether 
life will develop where life is pos- ' 
sible he leaves to the biologists, but... 
he thinks their an.swer would be ycs.v" 
He .suspects, ttx), that .such life may ;■ 
have ex'obetl along familiar line$iVi 
'Phere may be “pseudo’* men and':^ 
women with two legs, two hands^v.' 
large brains and two eyes — for dl-^ 
our bcxlily features have inherent ^ 
virtues of which evolution may weH;.‘' v 
have taken advantage. 

Continuous Creation. But planets 7 
arc mere dust specks on the cos^ / 
mological scale. Hoyle and his 
.bridge coUeaguesi'— 






iemiann Bondi Thomas Gold 
ioed him and Lyttlcton after the 
r — are more concerned with 


ixies. 


p Back in the late ’20’s a discovery 
made by California’s hxlvvin 
'Rubble and others that threw cos- 
l^l^logy into a confusion from which 
^ has not yet recovered. Hubble 
towed that the galaxies in far-off 
tee, judged by spectroscopic anal- 
^s of their light, arc rushing away 
the solar system, anil that the 
rther away tlicy are, the faster 
^ty are moving. At about two bil- 
>n light-years, the galaxier must 
te, receding at tlie speed of light it- 
No matter how big his tele- 
^opes may grow (the 200-inch on 
lomar Mountain can penetrate 
If that distance), an earthling will 
l^ver sec such galaxies — their light 
never reach the earth. 

Why arc the galaxies receding.? 
^CHne cosniologists have suggested 
^"enormous explosion that blew all 
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matter in the universe aw'ay 
a common center. Others have 
Ssbrmised that gravitation pulls now 
^e way, now the other way, mak¬ 
ing the universe expand and con- 
&ct alternately. Hoyle, assuming 
'^ijiat all of space is filled with very 
ijdrin hydrogen, has calculated that 
^^daxies are forming continuously. 




that there is '^continuous creation” 
of hydrogen in space. 

Where the hydrogen comes from 
— or if it comes from “anywhere” 
in the ordinary sense — Hoyle and 
his colleagues do not know. The 
disappearance of the receding gal¬ 
axies is just as remarkable, in their 
view. When the galaxies reach the 
speed of light, they “just disappear.” 
Bui the mass of those that go “over 
the edge” of perception equals ex¬ 
actly the mass of the newly created 
hydrogen, Ih)ylc maintains — just 
as water spilling out of a full tank 
equals the water entering it. 

This is in sharp contrast with 
most of the early theoretical uni¬ 
verses, which were dismally “run¬ 
ning down.” Eventually, the older 
cosmologisis thought, all space would 
be uniform and dead,/with no light, 
no life, no motion. 

Omtinuous creation.? To many 
people the verv idea .seems shtxrk- 
ing. Hoyle and his colleagues do not 
consider it so. It should not be more 
dilEcult to accept, they argue, than 
the common belief that the universe 
was created all at once in the dfstanl 
piist. In any case, they leave to the 
theologians the capitalized word 
Creation to explain the genesis of 
the whole physical system that their 
theories describe. 
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^^EPLYiNG to the tributes paid to him at a testimonial dinner. Her' 
. bert Bayard Swope said: “1 cannot give you the formula for success. 
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ItPa^s to Inerease l^ur Won!Power 

By Wilfred Funk 

^IVhf.rr would only the simplest words be found? On the sports pages of the 
press, perhaps? You may be fooled. Here are 20 picked from the sports columns 
of four metropolitan newspapers on a single day. Check the word or phrase you 
think nearest in meaning to the key word, then turn the page for the answers. 


(1) mniGF.vT (in' dt jent) — A: angry. 
B: lazy and idle. C: poor and needy. 
D: careless. 

(2) GARGANTUAN (gahr gan' chdb an) — 
A: clumsy. B: huge. C: laughable. D: 
wild. 

(3) nis-SKRTATioN (diss ur tay' shun) — 
A: an angry argument. B; an extended 
discourse. C; an act of desertion. l):<i 
wandering. 

(4) I’YRRHic (ptr' ic) — A: a victory 
gained by ruinous loss. B: an overwhelm 
ing victory. C'; a quicl{ victory. D: a vic¬ 
tory by a few over matty. 

(5) I*ARAGON (pSr' uh giin) — A: a huge 
tent. B: a model of excellence. C: a geo¬ 
metricfigure. I): a person of low morals. 

(6) PERi-MiiTBit (pull rim' If tOr)—A: 
the straight line that bisects a figure. 
B: any straight line. C: a boundary or 
circumference. D: a totver or pinnacle. 

(7) .suNUHY (sun' drt) — A: shabby. B: 
several. C: an exact number. D: whole¬ 
sale. 

(8) i.i'TiiAi. (lec' thai) — A: deadly. B: 
heavy. C: gaseous. O: forgetful. 

(9) OBVIATING (ob' v\ atc ing) — A; 
falsifying. B: apologizing. C: removing 
someone from a job. D: maljng unnec¬ 
essary. 

(10) MIGRANTS (my' grunts) — A: for- 
eigners. B: ungrateful persons, C: poor 
people. D: war^rers. 

(11) ASTUTE (ass tut')—A: proud, B: 
shetvd. C: foolish, D: stylish. 
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(12) ESPLANADE (&' pluli nade or & pluh J 
nahd') — A: a level open space for J 
promenading. B: a fortress. C: the frora 0 
face of a building. l>: a canopy project- f 
ing over the entraticc of a hotel or theater. 




(13) RAUCOUS (raw' cuss)—A: rough 
of sound. B: humorous. C: profane. 
D: cruel. 

(14) THESPIAN (thess' p? an) — A: tt 
tramp. B: one who lisps. C: an actor. 
D: a gypsy. 

(15) arhiier (ahr' bit dr) — A: an un- 
usuallv industrious worlfcr. B: an archi¬ 
tect. C: a conspirator. D: an absolute 
and final judge. 

(16) ENcc).MiuMS (c-n ko' mlf dtnz)—- At 
bitter criticisms. B: savings. C: praises. 
D: any eloquent speeches. 

(17) EDIFICATION (cd 1 fl kav' shun) 

A: instruction or enlightenment. B: «»- 
tertainment. C: the act of complimenting. 
D; promotion to higher office. 

(18) LUSTROUS (kiss' trfis) —A: sensual. 
B: made clear by example. C: shining. 
D: greedy. 

(19) CONTRIVED (edn trived') — A: 
gained by clever planning. B: robbed by 
irickfry. C: unsuccessfully attempted, 
D: bound or restricted. 

(20) CONTUMKI.IOUSI.V (cdii tu met' H 

11 $ li) — A: stubbornly. B; angrily, 
C; overwhelmingly. D: insolently. 
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* ‘{1) INDIGENT — C: From ihc l..alin indigeo, 
'■ “be in want.” Hence, poor and neccJy; 
C' poverty stricken; destitute of properly 
>; or funds. 

;*{2) OAKCANTUAN—B: Resembling Car- 
gantua, the gig.'intic prince of Rabelai.s’s 
X satire. Hence, huge; g'giinlic; as, “The 
■ collapse of the championship team was 
gargantuan^ the disintegration ctJin- 
r plete.” 

.^(3) DissEHTATioN — B: An rxtendexi dis¬ 
course or a lengthy treatise on a subject; 
as, “The visitor gave a dissertation on 
rifle shooting.” 

• ( 4 ) PTRRHic — A: A victory such as that 

of Pyrrhus over the Romans in 279 
B.C., in which the flower of his army 
perished, causing him to exclaim; “One 
more such victory and vve arc lost!” 
Hence, a victory gained by ruinous loss. 
^j(5) PARAGON — B: A nuxlel oi excellence; 

. a type of something }>crfcct; as, “Ben 
Hogan is a paragon among golfers.” 

'j( 6 ) PERIMETER — From the CJreek 
peri, “around,” and metron, “measure.” 
Hence the distance around any figure; 
the outline or bounding line; the bound 
ary or circumference; as, "'I'he happy 
fackie Robinstin, on the perimeter the 
crowd, was jumping up and down." 
✓(^ SUNDRY —B: Several; various; mis¬ 
cellaneous; not classified; as, "Sundry 
other players rushed the umpire.” 
From Old Knglish syndrig, “several.” 
i4B) LETHAL — A: Deadly; death-dealing; 
fatal; as, “|oc Louis always packed a 
lethal punch.” From the Greek mytho¬ 
logical river of oblivion, Ijcthe. 

X9) OBVIATING — D: Making unnecessary; 

, meeting or anticipating so as to clear 
away a difliculty or obstruction; as, 
“Most of the tickets were peddled 
locally, thus obviating the problem of 
^ jPUit^of-town crowds,” 

wiiv’. 


that change their habitats, as pbiii^' 
animals or persons; as, “This was the 
time of the year when the southbound 
migrants headed for their shooting.” 
l..atin migrant, from migro, “depart.” 

(11) ASTUTE — B: Identical in meaning 
with the Latin astutus: shrewd; cun 
ning; crafty; keen in discernment. 

(12) ESPLANADE — A: A Icvel open space 
for promenading or driving; as, “The 
champion was given a rousing welcome 
at tlie courthouse esplanade." From the 
Latin exptanu, “flatten out." 

(l.T) R.AUC«->L'.s — .'\: From the Latin 
raitcns. “hoarse.” Hence, harsh of sound; 
filled with strident or luKirsc noiiics. 

(14) Tni-siMAN—C: An actor, so called 
from Thespis, the inventor of Greek 
tragedy; as, “Stengel, a thwarted thes 
pian, was once asked why he tiKik up 
professional baseball.” 

(1*5) ARiuTER — D: A Latin word mean 
mg an absolute and final judge; an ar 
bitrator or umpire; as, “'I'hc spectators 
g.ivc the arbiter a rousing cheer." 

(16) ENGOMit’Ms— C: T’ratscs; formal ex 
pressions of approbation; eulogies; as, 
“’I'hc sports writers had encomiums foi 
his brilliant performance on the court.” 

(17) KniMc;.vri(iN— V: Instruction or en¬ 
lightenment; moral or mental uplift; 
education; as, “l-le turned in u pitching 
classic for the edification of the crowd." 

(IH) LiTS'i'Koi s - C': Shining; reflecting 
light with brilliancy; radiant; illustrious: 
as, “Minutes earlier his lustrous cue had 
run out the game." Through Old French 
lustreux from the Lit in luceo, “shine.” 

(19) coNTHivi-.n — A: (lained by clever 
planning; planiieil ingeniously; as, “De¬ 
spite all the injuries on their team they 
contrived to win.” 

(20) coNTtiMi-.i.iousLY — D: Insolently; 
rudely: insultingly; a.s, “No one had ever 
treated Willie Pep so contumeliously." 

Vocabulary Rating 

20-18 correct.excellent 

17-14 correct.good 

13-11 correct. .flur ,. 
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Black Box 


By Kenneth Rnhb 

. ^ ;; Y BOY HOOD was spent in 

' * small settlements along 
the santlv Sabine bottoms of east 
'lexas. Father was a preacher and 
cverv few years we movetl from one 
village to another. 

We lived in piirsonages. We never 
owned a home. We ctnildn'l even 
identify ourseb es with any one com- 
nuinity. In the place we lixed xvhen 
I xx'as in the third grade, my best 
friend was Roy |enkins and xx'e often 
xx'alkeil home irom schtx)l together. 
One day as xx'e neared Rov’s house, 
he gestured loxx'ard it. 

“My great-grandfather built that 
house 70 years ago," he said. “And 
xx'hen 1 grow up and get married, 
F'athcr says I’m to have it." 

I stared through the wrought- 
iron fence at the turretlike cufxda 
topped with its fancy weather vane. 
My face burned. How could 1 pos¬ 
sibly match such a claim } 

Then I remembered. “I don’t 
care,” I said abruptly. “My family 
has a black box." 


And suddenly I knew, thinking of^ 
the black tin tex my mother kcpt'l 
locked inside the china closet, that l 
really didn't care. 'I’here had been at 
least one rich family in every town ./ 
where we had lived. Now 1 knew I 
had never envied any of them. I' 
Though the true significance of the • 
black box v/ould not be manifest to 
me for years, I felt I was richer than !• 
anyone 1 knew. 

1 ran all the w’av home that after- ' 
noon, went to the china closet, and 
stood there staring at the container, 
no bigger than a shoe box. 'I’hcre 
xvas something axvesome about it, 
something precious which for some 
reason I believed belongeil to me 
alone. 

When the box had become sym- 
lx)lic of all life’s mysteries which can 
intrigue a child, I do not know. I 
merely know that the box is among 
my earliest memories. 

I was the youngest of seven. I re¬ 
member winter evenings when I 
played on the kitchen ll<x>r xx'hile . 
.Mother did the supper dishes w'ith 
Mary and Elizabeth. “Now, girls,’’ 
Mother would say, “il the liouse 
should catch fire in the night, the 
black lx3x is your resptmsibility.. 
Daddy and I will get the kids. You ,*■ 
break the glass on the china closet ^ 
and get the box out. livery thing else 
can go. But get the box!” s 

After Mary and Elizabeth went 
away to college, I heard the same ^ 
instructions given to Ben, later still, 
to Kate, who was next in line. Some-, t 
thing of Mother’s concern, some-.' 
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; thing about the quiet solemnity of. 
, her voice caught me. 

Once when Father and Mother 
and the girls were at choir practice, 
Wilson and Jim talked about what 
, was in the box. Wilson said it must 
hold money, probably huntlrcd- 
dollar bills. 

* “It’s not just money,” Jini said. 

“It’s probably diamonds an<l rubies. 

. Mother lived near tlie Oklalionia 
Indians when she was little. She 
probably traded them tobacco for 
precious stones.” 

Ben, who by that time tvas a 
senior in high .school, said there was 
nothing in the L)ox but a lot of tra.sli. 
He claimed to have seen .Mother 
open the box one night. 

It frightened me to hear Ben say 
such things. Hut Ben .said he woulil 
prove it. He took a hairpin irom 
Mather’s drc.sscr ami began trying 
to open the china-closet door. 1 sud¬ 
denly had the feeling that Ben, like 
the men Father talked of who cursed 
God, was evil. As he picked at the 
lock I thought .surely .something 
would strike him dow’n. Then Wil¬ 
son sprang. 

Jim and I were right behind him. 

, The three of us knocked Ben to the 
floor. Back and forth we scuffled. 
Mother came in and sent us to bed, 
not suspecting w'hat had gone on. 

Often the black Ik)x seemed to 
possess miraculous powers. The only 
i -time I ever saw Father cry was after 
' he had preached against the Ku 
I' Klux Klan and several church mem- 
;.}l»crs started a petition asking him to 
town xk “stoo preachine PoUr 


tics.” The whole family gathered 
around Father as he held his head 
and kept .saying he was a failure. 
Kale put her hand on Father’s shoul¬ 
der and said, “We’ve still got the 
black box, Dsiddy.” 

Father seemeil to think that very 
funny. He .sat up and laughed and 
rumpled Kaly’s hair. Then the rest 
of us began to laugh, and we all felt 
belter. 

W’hen Jim’s appendix burst and 
IDad told us to a.sk God to help Jim 
out, 1 crept out of bed after every¬ 
one else was asleep and explainetl 
things to 1 he black box. Sure enough, 
Jim was belter the next day. 

It wa.sn’t till all the other cliiliiren 
but Jim had married or gone off to 
college that 1 h)uiul out what W'as 
in the lx)x. One night I asked 
Mother to let me see insiile it. 

She sort of chuckled, amused by 
my request. 'Hien slic rose and un¬ 
locked the china-closet dcKtr, then 
the black Ixix. Mother emptied its 
contents on the dining-rexjm table. 

I shall never forget my tlLsappoinl- 
ment. 'I'lic lx)x held nothing but 
paper u}X)n piifx.T. Sudtlenly my 
hands began to tremble. F,vcry cell 
in my being .seemed to piiUc with 
the .sickening chant: “It’s trash! 
7 ’rash! Notliing but trash!” 

But Mother .seemed hardly aware 
of me. Her strong, freckled liands 
moved swiftly through the papers. 
She .seemed to recognize them by 
touch. From the bottom she drew 
out a parchmentlike sheet, then 
held it at arm’s length. 

My eyes wouldn’t .Lassus. 





words were mere blurs on tke paper. 
Then I heard Mother’s voice, 
breathy, excited, saying: “This is the 
marriage license. Thirty years ago, 
come next October. . . .** 

Quickly she folded the paper and 
1 could feel her trembling as she re¬ 
placed it. Next came several single 
sheets of various sizes and colors, 
fastened together with a rusty paper 
clip. “J lere’s pr(K)f of our real treas¬ 
ure,” she said. “I’lic birth certifi¬ 
cates.” 


structible sense of kinship and loy^ 
ally that is produced by years o£| 
&mily living, family working, fam^A, 
ily growing. •) 

When I married, it seemed the ; 
most natural thing in the world to 
buy at once a small black tin box. 

Recently as 1 came downstairs 
my wife, Fran, beckoned me to the 
living-room door. Bciorc the fire¬ 
place stocxl our ihrce-year-old son. 
lie was staring silently and intently 
at the black box on the mantel. 


I only half listened as Mother 
identilied the other papers: my 
fatlier’slife-insuranccjxjlicy on which 
he had borrowed to the limit, the 
sheet of ruled tablet paper on which 
Mother kept the recortl of our vac¬ 
cinations, the canceled check pay¬ 
able to a Dallas loan company, the 
title papers on our car, the letter 
Irom the teachers' college telling my 
sister Marv she had been awarded a 


scholarship. 

.Seventeen years have |■)assed since 
that night. 1 have seen my brothers 
and sisters marry and their families 

•F 

grow large. Before my mother was 
iinally taken from us, 1 siiw pajters, 
photographs and keepsakes added 
to the box till they .spilled over on 
the shelf. .And as the years sped by', 
that initial emptiness 1 felt changed 
to aw'areness of the box’s true % aliie. 
It was custodian of the written rec¬ 


ord of our family and how we stuck 
together in the fice of death, the 
pestilences of war, and the collective 


struggle for security. It contained 
. the story of how we were he/d to- 


For an instant a vision appeared 
to me: a view of six other homes, the 
homes of my' brothers and .sisters, 
and the black box each has conspicu¬ 
ously displayed in some part of the 
house. It was a \ ision of two dozen 


children, my' mother’s grandchil¬ 
dren, some older than my son and 
.some l>aic*ly toddling, but each pre- 
(Kcupied in silent contemplation of 
a small black box. 

I smiled at Fran and quietly we 
tiptoed out to the kitchen, leaving 
our .son iK’hind, still rapt in study of 
.something strange, .secret and awe- . 
.some • - something peculiarly his! 

I know that what fascinates my 
.son about the lx)\ is that it is secret. 
But later he will come to know that 
the .secret held within that box is the 
secret of him.sclf: of how he came to 
lx*, of the girl he will marry, of the 
children he will father, of the man¬ 


ner in which he pa.sses on his heritage 
from the past. I"or in its rcc^irds of 
the past the lx)x lays out the bluo; 


print for the future, and I know that 
some native intuition has given him - 
ajhint.that such ^ 



A pledge from American Revolutionary days is heard again 


Our Lives, Our Fortunes 
and Our Sacred Honor 


By Edgar Ansel Moa>rcr 
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HE present pessimism of 
many of my patriotic 
fellow Americans, alarm¬ 
ed by our defeat in Korea, is not 
justified by tlie facts, lie have had 
our Pearl Harbor before the outbreal{ 
of major war. Oiir weaknesses have 
been revealed, and steps have been 
taken to overcome them. ’I'lie war in 


the Last has l)een a training ground 
for almost every part ol our armetl 
forces. It brought out of mothballs 
both planes arul ships that otherwise 
^ 'R^ould not have been put into use 
,, so soon. New and ixjwerful weapons 
' have been rushed into prcKhiciion. If 
we draw the apj^ropriate conclusions 
from our e.vperience, wc shall find 
ourselves stronger than wc would 

F.dgar Anskl jMowKtR, Puliizcr J’rizc- 
winner for his clisfxitclics to the Chicago 
Daify News, writes a widely syndicated 
.newspaper column. His best-seller Ger¬ 
many Puts the C/fJc\ Bad^ exposed the aims 
of the Hitler regime. His latest book, Chal- 
' lenge and Decision, proposes a foreign |X>licy 
which the United States could jiursue 
‘ toward world-wide peace. 


have been had Korea not occurred. 
For wc shall not be balancing on bil¬ 
lowy illu.sions but standing on hard 
facts. 

One of these facts is that we now, 
at last, recognize the nature of the 
enemy. .\s late as a year ago, our 
President could still sny of the 
Ma.sier of the Kremlin: “1 like old 
Joe.” Today all Americans have 
learned that the Kremlin is out to 
conquer the world and to erect a 
World l.'nion of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. Since the Lnitcd States 
is the chief obstacle, the Com¬ 
munist Rloc must eliminate us. 

'I'hc present danger is plain: Will 
Mo-scow decide to strike before we 
have brought our {lotcntial pre¬ 
ponderance into being.? Nobody 
knows the an.swer. Yet obviously 
this is a risk that wc must take, 
calmly, even icily, without whining 
over the lost peace or bleating about 
our pre.scnt temporary weakness. 
Rather should wc thank the Com¬ 
munists for having awakened us from 



our complacency while most of the 
world is still potentially on our side. 

The Soviet Bloc is waging an 
ideological crusade against the free 
nations. Crusades habitually last 
until the crusaders are beaten or 
until, with the passage of time, their 
fervor peters out. 7 'his was true of 
the followers of Mohammed, of the 
Christian Crusaders, of Buro|K‘an 
Catholics and Protestants during the 
Thirty Years’ War. I'here arc signs 
that fervor is running thinner in 
Russia. Yet so long as Sm'ici Q>in- 
munism remains a crusiiding force. 
Its opponents have the choice only 
of submitting to it. crushing it by 
force, or “containing” it without 
war by a steel wall. 

Since ve will not submit and 
ilesjxrrately wish to avoid World 
War III, our job is to create anti pre¬ 
serve overwhelming strength until, 
with the [Tassage of time, Q>mmu- 
nism loses its momentum. I'o ac¬ 
complish this, we need ex ery hit of 
assistance we can assemble. 

We shall not get it by x oluntarily 
retiring anywhere. That would be 
doing exactly what Stalin xx'ants us 
to do It would be an tipen inxita- 
tion to the Communist Bloc imme- 
tliately to come and take w'hatever 
territories we announcetl our inten¬ 
tion of abandoning. 

In military terms, xve simply 
cannot, by retreating, create a neu¬ 
tral zone to cushion us against 
further aggression. No matter hoxv 
fer we retreat, our enemy will surely 
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shrinkage of commitments by tl 
United States would transform ■?41 
or potential friends into active^ 
enemies, because they would be']? 
dominated by the U.S.S.R. Nor can'^ 
we by any withdraxvals change the ; 
balance of power to our advantage. 
In this air age. the enemy can move'-: 
his forces to a new front just about ‘ 
as easily as we can. If we abandon 
.Asia, for instance, wc shall find ^ 
Chinese divisions active against us " 
on the River Kibe in CIcrmany, 

Chinese labor battalions are alreadv ' 

■! 

being employed on military works 
in Poland. 

Tot Up Our Assets 

l.v POINT of fact, ei'cr\’ major seg¬ 
ment o f the free world contains some¬ 
thing we can ill afford to lose. 

The I'ar Hast, for instance, repre¬ 
sents several hundred million peo¬ 
ple, many of them, like the |a}>anese, ' 
pc^tentially first class fighters. It, 
contains x'ahiahle sources of rubber, 
tin and other raw materials. Above j 
all, it has the best bases from w'hieh 
our bombers can reach the eastern .^ 
industrial centers of the I’.S.S.R. 

'I’lie .Middle I\asl has the largest ? 
knoxx n oil field in the xvorld. It holds 
the Suez area ■ the strategic key to ^ 
three continents — and still more of\ 
t hose valuable air bases. . i, 

W estern Kiirope contains a popu*-^- 
lation .somewhat larger than ours,'; 
the Largest existing pool ol highly,i 
trained and fully competent tech*; 
nicians and .scientists in the w'orld»/; 
the wDrld’s second largest industrials 
complex, still pj^r. 
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bases, and — lest we forget — legal 
'■title to most of Africa. Our renun¬ 
ciation of Western Europe would 
entail the loss of that continent, too. 

But Africa, after the abandon¬ 
ment of .-Vsia and F.urope, would be 
the best place from whicli to bomb 
major Russian centers. And it is 

■ the greatest known source of the 
uranium which j.K>n’ers our most 
formidable weapons. American mili¬ 
tary men will tell you that, rather 
than yield the uranium of the Bel¬ 
gian Congo and nearby South 

■ Africa, we should have to light. 

But would the American people 
fight to keep the Belgian Congo 
after voluntaiily renouncing lirst 
Asia and then Europe to preserve 
peace? 1 cantiol believe it. l*'or it is 
the nature ol surrender that it leads 
. to further surrender. 

Obviously, therefore, if we are to 
yield some great area, it must be 
, only because we cannot keep it. ^^'e 
must not voluntarily renounce any 
significant territory. 

Today’s non-Communist nations 
fit pretty well into three categories. 

1 . There are those like the United 
States ready to resist Soviet Com¬ 
munist aggression regardless of the 
chance of success: the British Com¬ 
monwealth, Norway, Greece, 'J'ur- 
key and perhaps iMnland. 

2 . There arc those countries that 
will hardly resist under any cir¬ 
cumstances. 

3 . There arc countries that will 
fight if they are convinced that, 
thanks to American support, they 


Into this class I put most of Western 
Europe. Yugoslavia, Japan, Nation¬ 
alist China, etc. 

Our immediate American task is 
to add the last category to the first 
and, equally important, to convince 
these countries that each must sup- 
|K)rt the other. 'I'his means creating 
the kiinl of close union of non- 
Commimist peoples recently ad¬ 
vocated bN' Pope Pius XI 1 . 

fieneral I'.isenhower has gone to 
Europe to command the North At¬ 
lantic armed forces - a heartening 
step toward real international co¬ 
operation against So\ ier aggression. 
He has su})erb assistants in l.t. 
(Generals Allreil M. (Iruenther and 
l.:iiiris Norsiad, lie will esenlually 
ha\e large and powerlu! forces at his 
dis]>osal. 

Most »)l the ground iniops will 
have to be jiroviileil bv the Euro¬ 
pean countries. But E.uropeuns nee<l 
have no fear that our military pow'er 
will not be available: at no time has 
our military planning contemplated 
the sLibortlination of European de¬ 
mands to others elsewhere. 

There is, of course, another great 
unlappeil source of manpower. 1 
refer to the admirable suggestion bv 
E-ly Culberi.son:* The United Na¬ 
tions should immediately recruit 
from as tnany of the smaller coun¬ 
tries as are willing a volunteer inter¬ 
national contingent to be part of a 
U. N. police force under an interna¬ 
tional Police Authority, able to act 
without a veto. Here is a source of 
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OUR urns, oim portunes and our sacred tioNoR 



man power equal to anything the 
Communist Bloc can muster. 

Everybody knows the potential 
material penver ol" the United States. 
Few seem to realize the extent 
of our immaterial resources. High 
among these comes our basic self- 
confiilence. I'or confidence is con¬ 
tagious. 

'I'o foreigners, this jkiscs a prob¬ 
lem. How can wc be confident at 
bottom and jilterv on the surface 
W'ell, we can. We are lull of ap¬ 
parent contradictions. I 5 ut underly¬ 
ing all our contra<lictions is an 
awareness of our [)ast performance. 
Past jH‘rlornuince re\eals us as a 
blundering but powerlul lighter 
witii a tremendous punch in either 
haiul; slow tt> anger lint, when 
aroused, terribly single miniled. 
Like our British cousins, we are e.s- 
seniially a “bad weather crew,” 
reaching top form when the gale 
blows hardest. 

A second linn asset is ilie unity 
that underlies our squabbles. ()n the 
surface w'e are a writhing mass of 
division. Ours is a jH;ople's republic. 
I'iacli of us claims anti exercises the 
right to criticize anything our gov¬ 
ernment tloes. 'riiis we call democ¬ 
racy. The resulting uproar has ob¬ 
scured the vital fact that wc arc 
certainly unitctl on a basic policy of 
resisting Soviet Communism with 
all means at our disposal. 

Soviet Weal{ness 

Internally, the Communist 
., Bloc has the advantage of a united 

than it 


seems. It is ovcrccntralized. Behind 
the Kremlin walls Joseph Stalin sits 
and autocratically directs one third 
of mankind. Inevitably, the intel¬ 
ligence he receives is insuflicient and 
ortlers basetl on it are wrong. I'a'cii 
if all the facts re|K)rted to him are 
correct (which they freipiently arc 
not), his interpretation is hound to 
be faulty. None dares to tell him the 
lull truth. Ollu'i'Wise he never would 
have provol^ed American rearmament 
merely to preserve his prestige in Korea. 

'Phe Kremlin is unable to ilcle- 
gale jKiwer. No t^ommunist wants to 
exercise his own iudgmeiit, for a 
single sli)) can mean his liquidation. 
I'A’ery autocracy is governed by 
favoritism, and favoriiism breeils 
disruptive intrigue. Nazi documeiiis 
have revealeil how I liiler's auio- 
cralie regime creaked and staggered. 

'I'he Kremlin governs (by terror 
am) by talk) a ^■a^t empire with over 
a liimdred internal colonies. Some of 
tliese, like .Soviet Crcorgia, have sev¬ 
eral limes revolted, (.lihers, like the 
Ukraine, are permanent beds of dLs- 
content. Ouisitle satellites like 
Czechoskivakia and Iluiigary are 
basically aiiii-Coiiimunisi. 'Pheir 
armed forces could not be used in 
the ficlil against .\merican forces. . 
Poles and Kumanians historically ; 
hale Kussiaiis, whether Communists . 
or not. (liven a chance, these peo¬ 
ples will turn on their oppressors. 

Even short of war, the enemy can 
be w'cakened by economic blockade, 
by sabotage and by skilled psycho¬ 
logical warfare. We should not have ^ 
tjoo much trouble in fanning adoa^y' 



^smoldering spots into open flame. 
"It should not be difficult to suborn 
' a few Communist leaders in key 
spots. 

Finally, let us always remember 
the first rule of conflict, whether of a 
.battle, a chess game or a hockey 
match: we mOst never forget that 
our opponent has weak spots. Cur 
job is to be ready to take advantage 
of them as they reveal themselves. 
For develop they surely will. 

Remember the Kaiser and Hitler 

The price wc are ready to pay to 
preserve the Lhiited States and the 
free way of life is the measure of our 
foith. What is that price? Exactly 
that which was pledged by our an¬ 
cestors in 1776 — “our Lives, our 
Fortunes, and our sacred Honor.” 

First of all, while striving for 
peace, we must be ready to light. 
Some American pessimists are trying 
to convince us that our boys in 
Korea lacked the will to fight. For¬ 
tunately, the greatest authority on 
the subject of American soldiers’ 
morale, Colonel S. L. A. Marshall, 
has investigated the situation on the 
Spot and reported the opposite. Our 
green troops showed more fighting 
-spirit in Korea than during World 
War 11. We are better prepared 
spiritually now than in 1941. 

By “our Fortunes” we mean to¬ 
day our high standard of living and 
our natural resources. Quite ob¬ 


viously, the first is expendable. 
Better live a generation on hominy 
and salt fxirk than yield to Soviet 
Communism. 

Our natural re.sources are more 
precious since they involve the fu¬ 
ture of the muntry along with the 
present. Nonetheless, we shall sim¬ 
ply have to use what vve need, trust¬ 
ing that God has endowed our en¬ 
vironment with still unsuspected 
sources of life and energy which 
tomorrow's scientists may tap. 

Our “sacred Honor” can best be 
undersiootl in terms of our lovaltv 
to each other. This means first and 
foremost that nobtxly should quit or 
advocate quitting. It also means 
seeking to equalize siicrifice. It 
W'ould be intolerable if some citizens 
were allowed to grab and guzzle 
w'hilc others went without. It would 
be equally intolerable if government 
discriminated against certain sec¬ 
tions of the population in favor ol 
other .sections. Pledging our “.sacrctl 
Honor” means playing square — 
with each other and with our allies. 

If wc do what is neces.sjiry, rapidly 
but not hysterically, in a spirit of 
fortitude, hoping for the best but 
prepared if necessary for the worst, 
we have little to fear. Cnee we 
mobilize the full resources of all like- 
minded peoples for the task of 
thwarting the new aggressor, we 
shall confront him with the fate of 
the Kaiser and of Adolf Hiller. 




Give me a newborn child and in ten years 1 can have him so scared he’ll 
dare to lift bis voice above a whisper, or so brave that he’ll iea^r 


m 




Wherein a young lady invents 
her own system of checks 
and balances 



Condensed from I'^mily Kimbrough’s 
inirtxluction to Mtigjr Scott’s 
“How to I-,:iy a Nest J‘-gg” 

W HEN I went frt)m Chicago 
to boartling scIkm)] in Bryn 
Mawr, Pa., my parents accompanied 
me. Anticipating the unliappy mo¬ 
ment of parting, my father had 
provided a surprise. It was not a bag 
of fxjpcorn, wliicb had up to that 
lime been the panacea lor my emo¬ 
tional crises. It was a long, narrow, 
cardboard-coN'cred checkbook. N'ly 
father told me that 1 now had a 
bank account, and that the Bryn 
MawT 'frust Company had given 
me this book so that 1 could take 
out money. 1 admitted, sniffling. 


that I thought it very kind of the 
institution. « 

We sat down on the steps of the 
school, and Father showed me how - 
to write a check and how to record 
the amount each lime on the “stub.” 
In my emotional arul generally 
stopped-iip condition, I thought he 
.said “slump.” I'or a long time 
thereafter, 1 referred with pride to 
my check stumj-is. 

I was ox’crwhclmed by the impor¬ 
tance of having a bank account, but 
during the weeks that followed I had 
very little occasion to write checks. 
When, one Saturday morning, I had 
a check from my molher to ilejMisit, 

1 persuadei! several of my friends to 
come with me. 1 tiid not projxise to 
let jiass unnoticed the benefaction I 
was tiboul to bestow on the Bryn 
Mawr 'rrusl Company. At the 
teller’s window, nearly bursting 
with nonchalance, 1 slid the check 
to the gentleman on the other side of 
the grating. He read the check and 
then turned it over, immediately 
incurring my distrust. 1 was not 
sure that I wanted to place my 
iiionev in the hands of a man w'ho 
didn’t reali'/e that there was printing 
onlv on one sitle of the check. He 
incrcaseil my tiispleasurc by pushing 
the check hack to me. 

“^’ou haven’t endorsed it,” he' 
.said, and adtled with what seemed 
to me obnoxious patronage: “That’s 
to identify it. Fvery check lius to be 
identified.” 

J UK)k the check and wrote my 
identification. Once more 1 handed'. 
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fit thrmjgh the window and indi¬ 
cated, with scathing boredom, my 
writing on the back. The nauseating 
little pipsqueak read it aloud: ‘Birth¬ 
day present from my mother.’ 

“That’s not the identification 1 
.mean,” he said. “All we want is the 
r. signature, right there” — he pointed 
’ with his finger — “across the back. 
A.And would you like me to help you 
..make out a deposit slip.^” 

I put my hand out for the check. 

“I have decided nol lo deposit at 
all today,” 1 told him, and my voice 
ewas as sharp and as cold as an icc 
-skate. “I’m thinking of looking at 
■another bank.” 

Acute necessity, scimc months 
later, forced me to deposit the check, 
'at the same bank. I made several 
'. trips until 1 hit upon a time when 
-.another teller was at the window. 


By the time I reached college I 
' had outwitted the young man to 
■ such an extent that my roommate’s 
fiithcr went to my father one day 
‘ with a letter from his daughter. 

“I didn’t want to talk about this 
over the telephone,” he said, and my 
fiither reported the conversation lo 
me later, “but as far as 1 can make 
out, our daughters arc engaged in a 
system of juggling checks. They 
‘think they’ve invented it. In low'cr 
circles their invention would be 


called ‘kiting’ checks, and you or I 
had better get down there fast to 
keep them out of jail.” 

The teller’s temperate attitude 
.about this advancement in our 


I^T^king knowledge broke down 

s^tagpnism to him. 


and his assertion to my father that 
he saw no necessity of informing the 
college authorities made him, at 
that instant, dear to me. 

A few days before my graduation, 
I went to say goo<l-byc to him. He 
opened the grill, and I felt that this 
was a symbol of the rapprochement 
we had reached at the end of six 
\ears. As w'c .shook haiuls, he said: 
“I'm sorry you’re leaving. Miss 
Kimbrough. We’ll miss you. Would 
you mini! if 1 a.skeil you one personal 
question? 1 feel that I can’t let you 
go before finding it out.” 

1 fell that the rapproclicment had 
gone farther than I had realized. The 
revelation put me all airemblc, so 
that 1 could only nod my a.ssen!. 

“Why is it,” he .said, “that over 
the years, every so often, you’ve 
made out checks to cash or to self 
for the most peculiar amounts - -- 
$1.89, $2.1^ sums like that?” 

I answered .sharply, the old an¬ 
tagonism in my voice again: 

“Why, I tlon'l see anything 
peculiar in that. I write them when 
my balance gets into (kIcI numbers 
w'liich arc hard to subtract, espe¬ 
cially nines. 1 tlo one check that 
brings my balance to zeros and 
round numbers again so that I can 
make a fresh start.” 


“Thank you,” he said, “that’s 
something 1 hadn’t thought of. 
Good-bye, Miss Kimbrough, ^'c’ll 
remember you here at tlic bank.” 

I thought, as I went out of the 


building, that that was very gener¬ 
ous of him, considering how many, 
customcjrs they .Vd. ' ' ' 
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A U. S. Senator complains that the 
lobbyists are running him ragged 

Daily 

Obstacle Course 

Senator Harley M. Kilgore of West 
As told to Aljrtd Sttmberf^ 

T 2:30 this morning my tele- tion, attend committee hearings, 
phone rang, and when 1 had join in debate and look after the 
grojxid my way to the receiver an needs of their constituents, 
unfamiliar voice hellowetl, “Hello, On an average legislative day, by 
Senator! I knew you’d be busy on the time 1 am dressetl half a dozen 
the Senate (l(x>r all day, so 1 didn't persons will ha>'e phoned alx>ut 
bother you then. Hut I want to ask legislation. :\t my breakfast tabic 
how you stand on the new housing there is a mountain of mail, most of 
bill.” Perhaps my reply was a bit it from lobbyists who apparently 
harsh. believe 1 am more receptive to their 

For every member of C'x)ngrcss pressure at home than in the ollicc. 
there are now 20 swarming lobbyists When 1 arrive at the Senate Otlicc 
in Washington. 'I’hey seem to think Building at 9 a.m.. my stalf is open- 
w'f Senators are mere shuttlecocks ing the 500 to 1000 letters 1 receive 
to be batted back and forth, and the daily, most ol them lobbyist-in- 
one who hits us oflenesr and hardest spired. .Ami waiting lobbyists occupy 
Will w'ield the most inlluence. every chair in my reception room. 

Under the false claim that they Hardly a morning goes by that I 
can inlluence legislation, these lob- do not lind big Ixitches of identical 
byists collect more money from letters or postcards. I'hey swamp my 
gullible Americans than the entire small oflice torce which must answer 
Congress costs the taxpayers. Since all letters, catalogue and store them 
1941, when 1 began serving in the in already bursting files. Yet they are 
Senate, I have witnessed a steady invariably the work of organizations 
growth in the number of lobbyists with axes to grind rather than ex- 
and a corresponding decline in the prcssioiis ol public opinion, 
hours Senators have to study Icgisla- Between 9 and 10 a.m., before 
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rushing to my committees, 1 must 
-.parcel out work to my siall^, dictate 
betters, examine pending legislation 
and committee reports, and work on 
bills 1 want to introduce. All this in 
the midst of lobbyists w’aiting upon 
me and incessant telephone calls 
;Trom others. Sometimes 1 have lo 
•sneak out to the corridor in ouler 
s/jo get a minute alonewith a ctmstitu- 
.'tent who has come to Wasliington lo 
*«ee me. 

' ■ One type of lobbyisi begins by 
^ telling me ol his arlmiratk>n for my 
.statesmanlike qualities and ends 
with a request for an aiuographed 
picture. Such pictures, if given, land 
in a rogue’s gallery in his oilice, 
•where he delights in telling prfjspec- 
tive “five jXTcent'* clients about liis 
Congre.ssM>nal pull. 

, Few of the io,ooo lobbyists in 
.Washington rely on themselves alone 
to bring pressure on C'ongress. When 
issues liurn they charter special 
trains aiul bring mobs to buttonhole 
Senators and Omgressmen. just 
.drop several thousand persons into 
the Senate Ollice Huilding and the 
Capitol J^olicc Force is helpless to 
'maintain order. 

Right after V-f Day in 10^5 one 
lobbyist'inspired mob burst into 
office after olfice, surroundctl us at 
our desk.s and angrily demanded that 
■.wc order American lnx)ps home 
.from overseas. Then came a heavy 
mail campaign by women who sent 
,'US baby .shoes with the mc.ssagc: 
^ “Send my daddy home.” In check' 
‘^g names 1 fouiid that a good num' 
Jlihe leUer'writ^ri^ had jnQ 


children. This campaign of force suc¬ 
ceeded .so well that the current state 
of military unpreparedne.ss can in 
large mca.siirc lx; attributed to it. 
Yet, at the time, I was .severely crit¬ 
icized for warning that hasty U. S. 
demobilization might encourage ag¬ 
gression on the part of certain other 
natioMs. 

As .1 result of the.se morning sc.s- 
sions It is increasingly difficult to be 
on lime lor committee meetings. 
Scampering uii'Scnatorially down 
the hall at 10 a.m., escorictl b\ 
lobbyists who have laileil to .see me 
earlier. I generally exchange greet- 
ings with other Senators followed by 
similar entourages. Once in the 
commit lee rofMUS, lobbyists allow 
me little lime lo concentrate. While 
one IS lest dying, olliers |xiss notes 
to me or walk by the committee 
bench to whisper in my ear. 

Since tile main work of C^mgress is 
done in committee, lobbyists often 
try lo lap committee secrets or land 
jobs as stall employes, f^n one 
powerliil Senate committee whose 
investigations of airline siihsitlies 
made no headway lor several years, 

1 learned iliat the chief clerk was 
once a high-paid airline cxeciilive. 
On another committee a lobbying 
organization knew what decisions 
our closed executive sessions made 
within minutes after each meeting. 
Wc finally traced the leaks to a clerk 
who was being dazz.lcd by a beauti¬ 
ful, socially prominent lady lobbyist. 

In their eagerness to get legislation 
passed, lobbyists scimetimes delay 
the -passage of good,.h^IfeStei 
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'pkced Persons biii» which I spon¬ 
sored, lay dormant for months while 
.hundreds of sincere witnesses in¬ 
sisted on reading interminable state¬ 
ments urging its immediate passage. 
All effort to end the needless repeti¬ 
tion proved futile. 

With the steady increa.se in the 
number of lobbyists who want to 

■ testify, it is daily becoming more 
difficult to check on their testimony 
and credentials, 'rhe Judiciary Oim- 
mitteef, upon which I .serve, recently 
held hearings on a bill to block a 
loophole in the antitrust laws which 
made possible the merging of busi- 
hicsses even when .such mergers 
lessened competition. Two univer¬ 
sity profes.sors, employed by a pri¬ 
vate nonprofit foundation to study 
the effect of combining businesses 
into larger units, claimed tlieir study 
proved that merging was actually 

. good for small busiitess. 0>mmittcc 
members were impre.s.scd. But there 
was something so illogical about their 
conclusion that 1 did a little digging 
and uncovered the fact that the 
nonprofit foundation for which 
they had made their study was 

■ endowed entirely by an immen.se 
firm actively engaged in merging 
businesses. 

One man appeared before the 
Senate Armed Services Committee 
in opposition to universal military 
service. He headed a high-sounding 
group, and prefaced each statement 
with: “My organi7.ation firmly be¬ 
lieves that . . Later we found 
: that his “organization** consisted 
of himself and his wife. 


At noon each day I go from my 
office to the Capitol for Senate roll 
call. Here the merry-go-round spins 
fiuster. The lobbyists send pages in, 
one after another, with cards invit¬ 
ing us to step out to the lobby for a 
chat. They keep us popping in and 
out the swinging doors like the 
cuckoo in a clock. 

In the reception room off the 
floor, some state their businc.ss 
efficiently and honestly. Others 
refer to the thoitsands of votes they 
control. Some have neatly typed 
speeches they want me to read on the 
Senate floor. Others ask me to put 
their pro{)aganda into the appendix 
of the Congressional Record and dis¬ 
tribute it under my Congrc.ssional 
frank. 

Ex-Senators often swell the pres¬ 
sure ranks, for they have the unique 
privilege of coming onto the Senate 
flcxir where they walk about, sit at 
vacant desks and talk with former 
colleagues, 'fhis is most impressive 
to their employers who visit' the 
Senate galleries and sec them sitting 
close to doubtful voters during 
debate. 

Not all the teeming lobbyists are 
in private business. Many ojxrrate 
from the public payroll. When a 
bill came up to turn the civil func¬ 
tions of the U. S. Army Engineers 
over to the Interior I>:partment, I 
was deluged with letters, calls and 
personal visits from persons opptosed 
to the move. It turned out that the 
army engineers, anxious to remain 
in charge of rivers and harbors and 
flood control, had persuaded ortv^ 
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businessmen who held government 
contracts on army engineers’ pro]- 
ccts to lobby for them. 

At lunchtime the lobbyists over¬ 
flow into the Senate restaurant. 

If one of my committees is about to 
Clime to a decision regarding legisla¬ 
tion, I can expect a few of the pres¬ 
sure merchants to ixiiise at my table 
and chat while I cal my bean soup. 
And I can expect their escort back 
to llie Senate chamber. 

Between 6 and 7 p.m., when the 
Senate generally recesses for the ilay, 

I return to my oJlice. 'rhere 1 find 
my staff still pltming through laic 
mail and wires, and my desk littered 
with messages to call various lobby¬ 
ists. It is often <) ji.m. bclorc 1 get 
home with my bulging brief case. 
I>\spiie this liaily obstacle course. 

In the 

Mv SMALL Mi'Jii w’s first fcixirt c 
was climaxed with the coniineni: “Si 
grouji singing by helpful listening.*' 


I have no argument against tlsej 
institution of lobbying itself. It is 
legitimate activity, supported 
the First .\mendmenl to the Con- * 
stitution. which guarantees the rights 
ol petition. Moreover, I agree that^ 
the best way to learn alxiut the • 
ramificaiions of a bill is to talk it . 
over with those who will be tlirecily 
aflected. Many organizations main¬ 
tain lobbyists whose technical in¬ 
formation is fretjuently useful in 
helping C'.ongress judge legislation. 
But \slKn lobbyists become so 
numerous that thev interfere with 

> 

the obligations of Cxingress to the 
.■\meric.in people, 1 think we ought 
to consider a remedy. 'I'herefore, 1 
want to ask .'ill who contribute to 
the support of lobbyists: Is all 
this lobbying necessary.? 

Cards 

ard, one of the informal letter types, 
an ley, contributes \iiy nicely to the 

— Coiiiiiliiiti'il )■> K.iLinMn 


.\ Lawtox. Mu:ii., teacher wrote on one \oungsier‘s report: “It is a 
pleasure to work \\ith David.” 

“Just try working against him,” the ho\\ father wrote back. 

— ('milrilulled by Lois Iluycs 


Hollywood Round-Up 

At MCiM they say that Sid Sidman. casting /Ac S/nifton Storys said, “I 
wan! two babies, three weeks old wiili experience. 

• —Contribuli'd by Churl, k I'.Jimar 

When Pal O’Brien greeted u movie stailei ami a.skcd: “Who was that 
handsome man vou were out with last night ? she Umked coy, then cooed: 
time last niglu. Mr. O’Brien~ hj' York ndruu rrihum 
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By Lewis CJalantiere 


A SECOND American revolution 
took place about 40 years 
ago. Europeans regrtrd tliis as a 
technological revolution, but in fact 
.it Was a social revolution. It pre- 
, served the capitali.st .system from the 
•’ self-destroying greed that was gnaw¬ 
ing at its vitals, and it sjtvcd democ¬ 
racy from the various desperate 
forces that were threatening it. It 
put the American people on the road 
to a classle.ss society — the goal that 
is the glittering but fraudulent pre¬ 
text of Communism, and for this 
reason the second American revolu¬ 
tion must in the end defeat Qjin- 
munism. 

Lewis Galantii-.ki-. has spent years in 
international relations — at tin: Interna¬ 
tional Chamber of Ominiercc in Paris, at 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, a.s 
director of French operations, in the United 
States and oversea.s, for the U. S. Office of 
War Information, and as writer on inter¬ 
national questions. He is also well known as 
•' translator, literary critic, and editor of 
reach cla.ssic.s in English. 


A simple idea with profound impli¬ 
cations on this continent and abroad 


It began as a very simple idea in 
the mind of a very .simple man ■ 
Henry h'ord. h'ord .saw that if you 
want to .sell automobiles to a lot oi 
people you have to pay wages high 
enough .so that your own workers 
can alfortl to buy them. Bit by bit 
all of .\merican business learned that 
the .secret of national prosperity is to 
get rid of the whole klea that the 
many cannot hate what the few 
enjoy. Luxuries must become neces¬ 
sities. Forty years ago luxuries in¬ 
cluded bathrooms, motorcars, tlcn- 
tal care, vacation trips, a high- 
school education, practically every 
necessity of the American family 
today. 

American business made these 
luxuries available to all the people by 
bringing down production costs and 
by raising wages. Before that time, 
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low costs meant only one thing — 
.,Iow wages. Since that time, the in- 
“Creased profits, made possible by the 
-increased use of machine power, 
have been distributed three ways: to 
the owners and shareholders in 
iiigher dividends and reserves, to 
. the workers in'higher wages, and to 
the public in lower prices. About ten 
years ago a fourth partner was 
allotted a big share — the govern¬ 
ment tax collector. 

Ortain European businessmen 
studied lliesecoml American revolu¬ 
tion and set out to copy it. Hut they 
copied only half of it. They suh- 
st.ilulcd machines for men and thus 
lowered their costs ol production. 
But thev did not .share their in- 
creased profits with the wt)i kci-s, ami 
they did not give the ]>uhlic much 
lower prices. 

Allowing for exceptions, there is 
very little evidence that they are 
• doing so even Unlay. I-’.ver\hody 
who has been in Italy, b'rance ami 
Germany recently will tell you that 
in all three countries the gap in in¬ 
come between f)wners and workers 
has been growing wider instead of 
narrower. 'I'hc basic reason Is that 
big bu.siness, in Kuroj)c, avoids com¬ 
petition like the plague. An Ameri¬ 
can engineer who surveyed the 
European chemical industry last 
fall said, “As a luirojxran prcxlucer 
expands his market and reduces his 
, costs he does not reduce prices ex¬ 
cept in accord with other members 
,^f the industry. He therefore not 
^j^nly increases 'profits to an abnor- 
level but%strk:ts the market.'’ 


In other words, European indus¬ 
try is monopolistic. It docs things 
w'hich in the k'nited States would be 
deemed a con.spiracy against the 
public interest and prosecuted under 
antitrust law.s. Instead of competing 
for the fin’or of the buyer by offer¬ 
ing him the best fxwisihle article at 
the lowest jx3.ssiblc price, European 
businessmen go into a huddle, de¬ 
cide how much they can charge 
without arousing public protest, and 
make the customer pay that con¬ 
spiratorial price. 

fhey do worse than that. Instead 
of lowering prices ami making it pexs- 
sihle for more people to enjoy more 
g{Kxl thing.s, they actually press down 
the standard of living and thus pro¬ 
mote discontent among the work¬ 
ers. 'I'liey do not seem to care that 
that discontent piles up millions of 
Oxnmunist voles and threatens the 
very existence of private businc.ss in 
I’Airope. I'hev have not really under- 
stotxl the .second American revolu¬ 
tion. 

'fhe one thing that Cximmuiilsts 
count on is what they call “class 
warfare." C'lass warfare is bt>rn of 
righteous envy, and it exists on most 
of llic I’Airopean continent. It does 
not exist in the L’nitetl Siaie.s, he 
cause U. S. workers have nothing to 
envy the managers. American work¬ 
ers don’t strike to obtain relief 
from misery but to get a bigger 
share of the economics that result 
from higher efficiency and lower 
production costs. In America both 
management and workers "have 
motorcars, bathrooms, 





kitchen equipment, telephones, ade- 
quate leisure. Both arc nourished 
by much the same iliet and tended 
by doctors and dentists from the 
same professional schools. The chil¬ 
dren of both have access to uni- 
\ersity education and the profes¬ 
sions. 

Just as the two kinds of capitalism 
arc different, so the men w'ho run 
them, and their places in the com¬ 
munity, are different. In America 
the businessman is thought of as the 
natural leader of his communitv. He 
gives a considerable part of his lime 
to organizations createil for the 
betterment of society. M'here is no 
private iiniversilv, no local hospital, 
no symphony, no art museum, no 
philanthropic institution that could 
carry on its work in the Tnited 
States without the moral and ma¬ 
terial support of the businessmen on 
its board. 

I am not one to deny that greed 
exists in the .\nierican business 
world; in what world does it not? 
1 merely }X)int out that almost 
everything that is worth-while 
that is done collectively in the 
United States is done under the 
leadership of the more enlightened 
businessmen. 

'I'his is not the ca.se in most of 
Europe. For centuries the natural 
leaders of the community have been 
politicians, bureaucrats, intellectu¬ 
als. TTic leaders of European busi¬ 
ness are not the leaders of the Euro¬ 


pean nations. Because of this, and 
because European businessmen have 
not taken to heart the lessons of the ; 
second American revolution, deep 
misunderstanding exists about the 
U. S. way of life. Because the Euro- 
jieao worker is tliscontentcd under 
European capitalism, he is suspicious 
of American capitalism. Because the 
churches of Euro|K*, both Protestant 
and Catholic, have seen their own 
capitalism at work, the most promi¬ 
nent European churchmen declare 
themselves against all capitalism. 

'riicre arc probably others, but I 
know ol only one group who are 
awake to the ilanger. In I*'ranee there 
is a national organiz.;it ion of business¬ 
men under 45 years of age who call 
themseUcs Lcs Jeunes Patrons, “'Fhe 
^'oung Employers.” * 'J'hough their 
means aie limited, they have slowly 
and patiently built up in their coun¬ 
try some appreciation of what 1 
ha\e called the Sf'cond .Xmcrican 
revoluMon. I hc future of the free 
world depends in some p:irt on the 
farsighted efforts of such European 
businevsmen. 

In this failure to distinguish be¬ 
tween a capitalism which works for 
the few and a capitalism which works 
for the many, there is great danger. 
It will be a tragedy if European 
businc.ssmen, luiropean statesmen 
and European workers do not be¬ 
come alert to it. 

*Scc “Tlic ‘Young Employers* of France,** 
The Reader’s Digest, September, *50. 
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■7 On a visit by Gen- 
"eral Mac Arthur to 
-Korea, an aide, dis- 
. turbed by the fact that 
,''thc general never has 
..worn a helmet, warned him: “General, 

^ we just killed two snipers near here.” 

MacArthur replied: “That’s the 
proper thing to do.” 

— Leonard Lyons 

❖ 

Cecil B. De Mille once ordered 15 
yards of royal brocade, 10 be worn in 
one brief scene by the feminine star of 
one of his nniltimillion-dollar motion- 
.pictiire epics. An cflTiciency expert, 
pointing out that the royal brocade 
would cost $200 a, yard, discreetly in¬ 
quired why a $2 substitute w'ould not 
, serve as well. “'I'hc movie audiences 
will never know the dilference,” he 
added. 

“You’re right,” replied IDc Mille, 
“the audiences won’t. But my star will. 
-And can you imagine a woman wearing 
$3000 worth of brocade and not giving 
her best performance?” 

The Wall Stmt Journal, iiuoted in Ctmtnel 

Charles Lamb disliked olHcc life 
and was inclined to lx: uncertain about 
his o/fice hours at the India House. One 
day his chief said to him, “Mr. Lamb, I 
notice you come very late to the office.” 
“Yes, sir,” replied '‘but you will 

notice tbat 1 go early.” 

The excuse so puzxled his superior 
that he could think of nothing to say. 
By the time he had worked it out 
Lamb was gone. 

—' Juhunnpiiburs Sunday Times 

❖ 

If ' 

Heywood Broun, the late colum¬ 


nist, was one of Man¬ 
hattan’s most notable 
trenchermen; he could 
put away more food 
than a blacksmith at 
a barbecue. One day, at a favorite 
restaurant, the waiter handed Broun 
a lengthy menu and waited for his 
order. The big columnist perused with 
care the countless items listed; then, 
handing the bill of fare back to the 
ivaiter, he said genially, “I see nothing 
to object to.” 

— 7'he CliriYltah Si letter Monilor 

❖ 

“I KNOW you don’t w'anl to be 
President,” said a television cpii/.-mas- 
ter to Maine’s handsome Nlargaret 
Cha.w Smith, the only w’oinan Senator 
in the U. S., “hut suppose you woke 
up some morning and found yourself 
in the White Mouse. What would 
you do?” 

“Well,” said Senator Smith in her so¬ 
ber, dow'ii-l’last twang, “I’d go straight 
to Mrs. Truman and apologize, and 
then rd go home.” 

— Lilian Rixey In Collier's 

❖ 

A NEWSPAPER CORRESPONDENT OIICC 

visited C^ilvin Qxilidgc at Plymouth, 
Vt., after he had retiretl from the Pres- 
klcncy. As they Siit on the porch watch¬ 
ing the automobiles roll by, the news¬ 
paperman said*. “U must make you 
proud to see all these people coming by 
here, merely to Icxik at you sitting on 
the porch. It shows that although you 
are an ex-President, you are not for¬ 
gotten. Just look at the number of 
cars.” 

“Not as many as yesterday,” replied 
Mr. Coolidge. “There were 163 then.” 

Contributed by Dan Bennett 
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r and Spring fashions could be woven Luxuriously comfortable feel. 

3, from the fleece of rhis meek animal and garments knitted with Vicara blend 
we’ve been using wool ever since. resist pulling, fraying, straining. Like 
t But when the industrial revolution a young debutante, Vicara blend holds 
came, man stepped into the laboratt>ry shape beautifully and (perhap.s even 
' and started making his own wonderful better than the debutante) holds its 
'discoveries in the held of .tyiirhetic shape for years! 

fibres and textiles . . . fabrics that in As luxurious as a Cashmere shawl, 

* some respects cannot be matched by yet amazingly hard-wearing, Vicara 

Mother Nature. blend Yarn is truly a miraculous blend. 

Today the latest sensation of the And the 'feel and elasticity of Vicara 
;-laboratories is a new fibre that promi.ses blend will thrill the heart of every 
"to be better than anything yet. It is true knitter. 

■ called VICARA, And Vicara blended Luxury with Economy. Soon, 

with wool and nylon creates a new' wherever women knit, the click of 

/ yarn whose qualities are everything knitting needles is likely to be punctu- 
; a knitter ever dreamed of. ated with little cries of pleasure and 

■3 Vicara Blend has Everything, astonishment. ’’Have you heard about 

* Take the hard-wearing, shrink-resistant wonderful new' Vicara blend . . . ’ 

^ 'qualities of nylon ... the natural "What is that lovely yarn you’re 

virtues of pure virgin w'ool—and then u.sing ...’ and so on, till in their own 
add to these the elasticity and versa- wonderful fashion, women have spread 
tility of Vicara fibre, and you have fiood new-s about Vicara blend 

Vicara Blend. And Vicara blend is yarn over the entire world of knirtiug. 

something to make a knitter’s needles Certainly a new experience in knit- 

'' cross themselves in pious awe! ting pleasure opens to the woman who 

Vicara Blend w'ill make the new look “s®* ^he new Vicara blend . , . and a 
of freshly knitted garments leo/k new whole new world of comfort and 
. for longer than any other yarn! Its _Iuxury at economical cost to the lucky 
. crease and wrinkle resistant qualities lainily which nijo)s the results of her 

■ are • remarkable. Not only this but Lhckinj; needles. 

• Vicara Blend is extremely resistant to *VICARA—the marvelous new fibre., 

" those old enemies of every knitter— blended with Nylon and Virgin Wool to 
r snoths and mildew! cnate Vicara Blend. 

informative message by Guelph Yorns Limited 

tr . 
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BLEND 


the year*s most exciting yam discovery 

& 

Now, Ciiel])]i Yams bring you the 
new sensational Vicara Blend ... luxurious 
comrortublc, easy-to-work-witli. You’ll 
love to knit with Vicara Blend—your 


family will love the things you knit. 


Cjll£^ 


YARNS 


Pattern shown is available for lOf, postage paid. 


Write Guelph Yams 
IJmiiet/, 
Guelph, Ontario. 

Guvlpli Yarns — 
another product by 
the tndkt-rs of 
HARDING 
CARPETS 









Us a grana game, but there are some dumb about it 



1 AM a lifcloni; liasihill lin I o me truks wilh tluii outfield \\ ills whieli 

all othci spoils are absuiei But mike i ii i\ist\ of the home run \i 

regretfully Jt must Ik pointed out fenuis Pirk in Boston sour little 

that base ^11 IS not pel feet It uoulel son \\ illnii eoiild hit i fl\ bill 

be a better game il eeitun faults igiinst the left field will feet 

were coireeled Some of these Ileim home plate 1 he screen em that 

changes might eost the club owneis will is the liiget fen the Reel Sox 

a few million dollais but we fans light hinded hitteis inel if the\ hit 

are \er\ cheerful alKiiit s^Knding it the thing goes into the record 

their money, anel wh\ ne>t ^ Iasi iMxiks is i home run with the sime 

year 53 millions of us tossed our dol luthorits as th it e>f a ^^o fexit clout 

lars into baseball box offices in the b\ a DiMiggio in Yankee St lehum 

United States alone \t I bbets 1 lelel in Hrcx)kl\n the 

I-et us start spending the ownets’ bleaehers ind aeiditional Ixixes hi\e 

money by telling them to builel grieluills encroached ein the piising 

standard si/e lull parks so that a field to in extent that has made a 

home run ball will ha\e to travel moekeiv of the home run, anil even 

the same distance in everv [uik \ Dcxlgcrf insh ise become bored with 

tennis couit is exactly the same the loftv (x>p flies that go all the 

size whether it’s at I orest Hills or wav Pittsburgh s 1 orbes 1 lelel was 

Calcutta once just about the finest ball park 

But some baseball club owners in eitliei nujor league, but the arti 

have done some ama/inglv biratre ficiil fence elected to make Hank 

l/Jfiemimr JO opwtgkl I9S0 f \ Af u/tddtn l*iibl$raium\ tm 
^ <105 / /a SI. Nev lorktr N 1 





because of confidence in CANADA LIFE! 


If knoHii l>i (vrccn, >i>uM hd\« kiMmn a fine man. 

liiHi'tl aU«i lidx* kiiimii hou plpasril In* ua*> ihr (ld\ In** (>nl> mhi, 
Joliiiii\, ilmiled to folkm in hit f<M>lsif>|M 4n(l >oii <1 hd%e iM^en 
iralK hIioi ke<l mIipii \<iii lieard of the DcKlor't suihJoii death 
%vlieii |t>hnii> Yiu-onlv Ui IVrhaut. like a lot of folk** soil'd ha\e 
ukoiidered «vho Hoiihl lum |•a> ior Johnn>*t ineiiu al ediii ation. 
Hut (Ik DiKlor Han iinlHMl^'h fiKiI V( ith Iiih usual foreii^ht he 
liBtl askeil a < anada 1 ii<. man to Hiigpest a plan that t%oiild liKik 
after JoIiiiii^'h ediii atioii no matter Mhat haiipeiied in^uratire 
(ompaii> IS hk( a do« lor,'* he had said, "they ean^giye you a lot 
of peat e of mind, if y ou ha\ e coiifiileiii e in them *' 

Reiiieinher, when a man aavh he's from ('aiiatia I ife ytm know 
you tan diM'usti your insurance prohlciiib with confidence. 



brighter iomonrotvs for you and yours* 

1 ^Canada Im 
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iaspired beauty and nneqiaiied performance... 

with improved Hydra-Matic drive! 


Oldsinobile*s great **98” Senes iridkes a tiiiirnpiiaiit rntiv into iOil iiul ofii’is 
Canadians new morltIs of sheer mapnifM tiltt* IIhk tin 9h I)< lu\i Holiday 
Sedan—breathtaking new st>ling ioi the lour dooi hodv tvfK* I hr 98’ ])< lii\c 
Convertible Coupe— iich and lieaiitiful insidt and out' inti th« 98 Di luxe llolidav 
Coufie, oflV ling the dash of convt rtihle stvling with the sah ly of a bohd steel top' 

4 And every new * 98” i& built to ptrfurm just as inagnifu i ntlv as its bcautv would 
lead you to evjHet' I hen’s famous "Rocket powc r, now even higher in compits 
aion for 1931 \nd teamed with the great heat ted Roc ki t Fnginc in everv model, 
v^tfiere’s Hydra Matit Drive, now t ven hm i than i \ii, with instaiil iiversc”' ^ For 
H^U panic ulars inLluding that of availability see youi Oldb dealei today. 

[^4 GENERAL MOTORS V qkwJLZi 
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Greenberg and Ralph Kiner bigger arcUy device. You can’t “walk” a 
drawing-attractions resulted m a man m golf, boxing, basketball, 
flock of phoney round-trippers. Back in IQ54 John A. Hcydler, 

There has been considerable talk retiring as National League presi- 

latelv about building new ball sites dent, suggested that a tenth man be 


in some major league cities Wh> 
not build them ot uniform si/e ? No 
hall that Iras els less than 350 feet 
should cvci be allovsccl to sneak into 
the re cold bcxik as a homer 

\nothtr suggestion \\h\ not 
abolish the intentional pass^ Or at 
least so penalize a pitcher that his 
manager will think twice before 
ordering a hittet like Ralph Kinet 
or led Williams passed^ We can do 
It hs giving a battei fuo bases 
even time he reeeives lour strlight 
balls and illowing everv min on 
base to advance leeordmglv Ms 
lut is that this would cut the num 
iKr of inte ntional passes 111 hall and 
give us Ians the chance to see v\hil 
v\e pav to see an honest duel be 
tween the pitcher and the hitter 

Ruth was intentionalK pissed so 
often we will never know hem goexl 
he was I he Babe alwivs claimed 
tint i()23 was his greatest veni f ike 
a lex)k it that lecord he made 20^ 
hits, including 41 homers foi a bit 
ting a\et ige of ^03, and batieel in 
130 runs ^et in that season Ruth 
was issued /"o A/u f on hulls Sup 
pose thes'il pitched to him all sear ^ 
'^ou I an bet he el have topfxd his 
1927 high mark of 60 home luns 
(He walked 2056 limes during his 
career.) 

I know of no other sjx^rt where 
one team can handcufl a great pla} ei 
othfr side by any such cow 


added to evers team — to hit for 
the pitcher If adopted, this idea 
would save us the tortuie of watch¬ 
ing a 034 pitcher up there at the 
plate It would speed up games Ik 
cause It would cut down the long 
jiaride of hurlers coming in from 
the bull pen and then letiring an 
inning 01 so later foi a pinch hit let 
We would have manv more com 
pletelv pitched games md nine po 
tential hitters in the lineup instead 
of eight We would still hive men 
like Dixie W ilk< r 111 the le iguc |ust 
toi tluir batting ind anv rule 
vvhieli would lengtlun the bisebali 
life ot some of our tivoiKc hitteis 
would be welcomed !>« most of us 
We ilwavs see 1 lot of sho lclv 
base bill plivcd in the spiing but 
It will i ike the 1k>vs a while to get 
into shijH vve si\ W h' m the 
num ot \bnei Doublediv aien’t 
thev in shape on opening dav ' Col¬ 
lege fixitbill te ims opiii then SCM- 
sons in tilt lop eondilion 1 he foot¬ 
hill plivers go till (High in intensive 
trlining ]xii(xl which is is iigid as 
stern discipline e in inik( it They 
don t loll on be lehes oi walk sleepily 
thiough golf gums Win aren't our 
baseball tr lining camps conducted 
ilong siimlai lines^ Weve all *(eii 
fai t(M> manv plavers waddling out 
onopemngdav with tenor i5pounds’ 
excess meat on them. We’re paying 
to see perfectly conditioned athletes 





1 rv ihih (oiiipit Mon can 
wood blars really uork^. 

SriKMith J^ii\ 'I (lilt t Suap'n acUve 
lather well in rin^fC with warm 
water, then with eolel, pat dry. 
You'll love the quicJk new beauty 
Lux Soap giM s yeiur skm^ 


9 out of 10 Screon Start 
iMO lux ToHot 5oa|>, 




out there, and we’re entitled to that. 

And what about the idiotic balk 
rule ? When a pitcher balks he is sup¬ 
posed to be penalized. When the 
umpire yells “Halk!,” which he does 
at the moment of the ofTense, the 
ball becomes dead, in 1949 .\drian 
Zabala of the Ciiants was the central 
figure in one of the silliest plays ever 
perjietratctl on a ball field - and 
yet the play went strictly according 
to the rules. The C^irdinals' Red 
Schoendienst was on first and Nippy 
Jones at bat. /abala lifted his arms, 
forgot to come to the customary 
halt and iired the ball. .Vs it left his 
hand, I’mpire Jocko Cxmlon cried 
“Balk!." which made the ball deatl. 
But Jones smashed that dea<i ball 
into the left-field bleachers for a 
home run. Jocko (xmlon called the 
aina/ed Jones back. When he hit the 
ball it was technically out of play 
and so the run did not count. 
In other words, the baiter, not the 
pitcher, was the one uho was jH'nal- 
i/.ed. Incidentally, the (iiant.s \M)n 
that game ^-to-i —the home run 
by [ones would base tied it up. 

Most race tracks today use an 
electric eve to record cUise finishes. 
Why not install such a gimmick in 
ball {larks to sto{» the senseless 
arguments as to whether a ball is fair 
or foul.' 'I'here are variations of the 
electric eye that can be use<l to 
inform an um{)ire instantaneoush. 

1 can also work U{i a gtKKl beef on 


the subject of partisan scorers. One 
day at Fenway Park the Yankees 
went into the shift usually employed 
against the dead-right-field hitter, 
'Jed Williams. Jerry Coleman, Yank 
.second baseman, went back on the ' 
outfield grass, fed hit an easy 
groumler to him, but it got away. 
'Fhe official scorer (a Boston sjxirts- 
writer) gave Williams a hit on the 
incredible grounds that Oileman 
had been playing «)ut of {xisition and 
the ball was smashed into what 
would orilmarily be “hit" territory. 
'I'here is, of course, no such thing, 
but the Boston scribe wanted to 
b(K)si 'Fed's average a bit. 

^'ears ago when I was covering 
the IXxlgers, my hero was Lefty 
O’lXiul. One day the regular scorer 
was sick and I was im{ircs.sed into 
sers ice. Fhc‘ Btiston infielders btxited 
three eass laps of O'lXiuFs. but 
ihev weren’t errors in my Ixxik. 
O'Doul was my pal, and they went 
ck)wn as liits. Neither I nor any fan 
{s|iorls\\liters are the greatest fans 
in the world) can he objective when 
jl comes to his liome team. \Miy not 
ha\e competent, obiectixc scorers 
who would liave the status ol um¬ 
pires: 'Flu-re are plenty of retired 
liallplayers wlio’d love the job at, 
.s;iy. 55000 a year. 

Well, Fd belter stop bclore I gel 
slugged. But don’t gel me wrong, 

1 love ba.seball. Fil just like to see 
it {x-rfect. 


crOe 


A PHSSiMiST is one who makes difliculiies of his opportunities; an optimist 
.ia-cnc jyfao makes ©{."^xjrtunities of his diiticulties.' “* vice-Admir^ MaaKeii. r. .n. 
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Banthine— 

New Boon to Ulcer Victims 


Condensed from Today's Health Ilarland Manehes/er 


New York EXEfn rni;, 
hounded by a grim proces¬ 
sion of family and husiness disiisters, 
staggered into his doctor's oHice last 
year complaining of intense pain 
in the stomach. X-ray pictures re 
vealed an ulcer at the stomach’s out 
let, so severe that an operation 
seemed indicated. But the dixrtor 
knew of Banthine, a new drug then 
in its early stage of testing, and 
thought it would do no harm to try 
it. The drug, taken in the tdrin of 
small pills, brought immediate relief. 

A few' weeks ago the patient came 
in for his nine-month checkup. *in 
my business they are dri\ing me 
cra'/y,’' he reported, “conditions at 
home arc terrible — and 1 am in the 
pink of health.” X-ray examination 
show'cd that his ulcer had healed. 

I’oday, U. S. drugstores sell Ban¬ 
thine under doctors’ prescriptions, 
and it has given relief to thousands. * 

•Banthine is available without prescrip¬ 
tion in ('an.uia, but buyers are advised 
to gel a phssieiati to recommend the right 
dosage. 


Banthine is not a “miracle drug” 
nor a sure-llre permanent tilcer cure 
— so far as the doctors know, there 
is no such thing. Banthine is still 
new no patient has used it longer 
than two vears and it may he years 
more before doctors bantl down the 
linal verilict. But they do know 
that in a large jXTCeni.tge of cases 
ulcers heal under the Banthine 
treatment, and that in nearly all 
cases there is great relief from the 
gnawing agony. 

Banthine is the tliscoxerv of a re¬ 
search team headed by Dr. Keith S. 
(irimson, a professor of surgery at 
Duke L'niiersity. Dr. Cirimson has 
ofx.‘rated on many ulcer ftatients. 
L'lcer operations are drastic and ex¬ 
pensive. I'.ven after surgery, ulcers 
may recur. Also some f)atients, 
though cured, experietice inconven¬ 
iences such as iailure to regain their 
normal weight, anemia and discom¬ 
fort after a large meal. 

Dr. Cjrimson reastmed that if you 
could find u tlriig which w'ould 
block the impulses of the vagus 




Today’s Hsallh iMareh. ’SJ). cfipjvigU J9$J ty Amsricam Mtdieal Assn^ 
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nerves, which control the secretion 
of acid and the stomach's digestive 
contractions, you should be able to 
get all the benefits of an operation 
on the nerve without actual surgery. 
5 »o three years ago he and his col¬ 
leagues — [)rs. Frank Longino, 
Keith 1 -yons and Benjamin I-k)\ve 
— began to lest ahoiil 20 drugs, all 
complex ammonium comjxninds, 
hoping to find one ihat would selec¬ 
tively pjiralyze nerve act ion withoin 
too unpleasant repercussions. 'I'he 
compound later named Bant bine 
won the decision. 

Finally in January ic>4<) the Duke 
team began giving test doses ol Ban- 
thinc to human patients. KesuUs 
lot)ked promising: within 20 min¬ 
utes after Banthinc was taken on an 
empty stomach the Cfjn tract ions of 
the stomach had cjuieted down anil 
acid secretion hail diminislied. 

Dr. Cirimson now selected 100 pa 
tienls with .severe peptic ulcer: 62 
of them had been treated with diets 
and drugs for an average of 15 years; 
some hail hail hemorrhages necessi¬ 
tating bliMxi transfusions. By all the 
rules there was nothing left for tlii^: 
group but surgery. l''or the rest. w!io 
had stubborn but less .severe cases, 
surgery was optional. The }xiiients 
were instructed to take no antackls 
or other drugs, to cat normal meals, 
and to continue whatever smoking 
and drinking they were accustomed 
to. Banthinc tablets were given ev¬ 
ery six hours, and progress was fol¬ 
lowed by periodic X rays. 

Improvement was impressive. In 
imany patients the ulcer pains disap- 

A?.* ' ' % * • - t • V ' 


peared completely for the first time 
in years. At the time of Dr. Grim- 
son's latest report, made before the 
American 0 )llege of Surgeons last 
October, 70 of the too “guinea pigs” 
enjoycil continuing satisfactory re¬ 
lief. Of the 62 patients slated for siir- 
gerv. only ten hail hail o|X'rations. 
Of the QO not operated on, only 11 
had recLirrence.s. ii.suaily milder and 
of shorter iluration than hclbre the 
treatment. Many have gone hack 
to work, rhe conilition of this 
group will he followed carelully for 
five years, but it is alreadv clear that 
an imjxirtant new wenjxMi has been 
discovered for fighting one of civili¬ 
zation's most harrowing ailments. 

L.ast luiv the L'. S. I'ikxI and Drug 
Ailministralion released Banthinc 
for general use when prescribed h\ 
physicians. In every office and club, 
stories ol its blessings are lolil among 
the great (ralernity ol the "ulcered." 
A newspaperman who liail si niggled 
through iiS months of half-existence 
with a iluixfen.il ulcer. li\ ing on a re 
stricied diet and trying various 
drugs to no avail, was given Baii- 
thinc. Since he tcx>k the first pill 
he has been free of pain, and has 
resumed his normal activity. ,\ pro- 
lessor of physics with a five-year 
ulcer makes a similar rcfxjrl. It 
woulil be easy to (ill a txx^k with such 
tributes. 

Dr. K. N. 0 )llins of the Cleve¬ 
land Clinic rcfxjrts that Banthinc 
has been used with success on a num¬ 
ber of patients having complicateil 
duodenal ulcers, and that several 
physicians Jhave 





Only B'O'A'C flies 
STRATOCRUISERS Excinsivelv 

MONTREAL to LONDON 

at LOWEST WINTER RATES* 

On every flight you fly in Spccdbird Stratocruisers— 
tlie world s largest, fastest, most luxurious airliners! 
Enjtiytlouble-deckedspaciousness.coinfortabledress- 
ing riMjms, and the superbly appointed "Strato-C!lub” 
lounge! Sleeper berths are axail.ible (at slight extra 
charge). It's dc luxe service all the way - and no 
extra fare to pity! * /<* atcordaucv %ritb ojfiliill turiljs. 

Now—tigger Currency Allowance For European Pleasure Travel 

Government rej;iiIatioiis permit up Ui SIOOO a month 
for pleasure rravel in many European tounrries. Your 
travel agent has full details. 

OI\'LY ( • Traditional British service 

YOl' ^ • •Pin*'*’** Speedbird equipment 

ALL THREE! { • 31 years'Hying experience 
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BKITISH OVtRStAS Aim/AYS COKPORATIOH 

Montreal—Laurentien Hotel. Tel: LAncastcr 4212 
Toronto- 32 King St., W. Tel: EMpire 3-4323 
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Bake it with MAGIC and serve it with pride! 


H\G\^ , 




V 1 S for t ik« •» I haf l«iok gl imorous 
-ind 1 ^■'l^ out of lliis world 
bike them \oursiif with M igie 
I)( iKndabk M igicBikingl’owdcr 
mikis Hum extra eltliiious light 
a<i i fe If her linitetts those 

costU ingredients too Yet it 
eosls less thin If per avenge 
baking' (hi Magie fodav and use 
it in t've rvtlung vem bake' 

CHOCOLATE CREAM CAKE 

cups fificd paslr> fiour or 
cups siflod all purposo flour 
216 hpt Mo«« lolima Powdor 
16 l>P*«all 


J egg yolks well booton 

cup milk 16 tsp vanilla 

(trtiH two H null round iRVir e ske 
pins and liru I ottonis with gn inprl 
|ji|i€r Pnhi il oven lo I7'> (mcKlem* 
(ilv hot Sift flour Magu Ihiking 
Powder me) Hilt loge tins thres linie>o 
( re im hutte r or m irg nine gr iriually 
hk nd III sug ir bent in we 11 lieaini egg 
yolks Me imirp milk uid ndd v milla 
\dd ilriiir iinxlun to ere mu d mixture 
about a (|ii irtir it a time iiiUsmatiog 
with thiie* iiiditiona of milk and com 
billing lightly iflcr each adcbtion 
lurn into pn pared pan* Bake in 
prehaatod oven 20 to 2S mmtltM f!dl 
and opvgr oold 
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taining satisfactory results without 
resorting to surger%\ 

Dr. Asher Winkclsiein, chief of 
the gastrointestinal tlepartincni of 
Ml. Sinai Hospital, New ^'ork, has 
used Banthine in treating too ulcer 
patients. 'I’hc results were dramatic, 
in half the cases, the ulcers hcaletl 
in three months; in the other half, 
the ulcers ha\e not \cl disappeared 
hut the patients sulfer no pain. 

Dr. Wiiikelstein warns, however, 
that Banthine is I(m> giKul a drug 
to he ruineil hy exaggerated claims. 
.Vt this stage n») one should conluse 
reliel from pain with complete cure. 
Banthine has not vet had time to 
disprove the old axiom: “Once an 
ulcer patient, alwavs an ulcer p.i' 
tient." If people-get the itlea that it 
is an inlalhhle and permanent ulcer 
cure, it may lx. abused. If you take 
Banthine lor a lew weeks and your 
pain is gone, that is no prooi that 
you are cureel and can eat and dunk 
anvthing. Irritating UkkIs anil bev 
eragts may make your tilcer grow, 
w'hile Banthine masks the symptoms. 
So Dr. W iiikelstein atid other gastro¬ 
enterologists urgently advise a inml- 
erate. nonirritating diet, the use ol 
alkalis, abstention irom alcohol and 
tobacco, and periixlic X ray exami¬ 
nations. 

Dr. Cirim.son believes that the pa¬ 
tient. even after his ulcer has healed, 
should keep on with a “tnainlenance 
do.se” of Banthine inilelinitelv. Oth- 
erw'ise, whatexer emotional siraiti 
brought on the ulcer may return and 
excessive acid secretion and stomach 
..coatmetions;, unchecked by Ban- 

sifu-rtiP' ,«'> / ■. - 


thine, w'ill once again dig a hole in' 
thc mucous membrane. It is simple 
enough to take a few pills a day, 
and they cost no more than the 
cigarettes the patient should give up. 
But the practitioner's worst jiroblcm 
is getting a patient to continue med¬ 
ication wb.cn he feels all right. 

Like many xaluable drugs, Ban¬ 
thine has a few unpleasant side-ef¬ 
fects. In addition to checking ga.stric 
secretions, it acts ujion the siilivary 
gl-mds, drying up the mouth ■— an 
ellect not usually noliecahle after a 
lew da\s of t re;iiment. It dilates the 
pupils of the eyes, and some palient.s 
max have trouble reading. Because 
it rel.ixes the nuiscles. it max sloxv 
up Ixiwel ex.icuation. .\boui lix'e 
percent ol p.ilUMts find tlie side- 
effects of Bant bine so .severe that 
they i.mnot lake it. Doctors will 
not prescribe ikinlhiiie when there 
is anv indication oi glaucoma or oi 
pio.siaie irouhle. 

I Vxx die from uncomplic:ited ulcers, 
hut because ol liieir rav.iges many 
piople vpeiul their most f>otentially 
priKluciixe xears in a “hall alixe” 
condition. Siiut professional men and 
execniixev are especi.illv \ ulnerable, . 
till- economic lo.ss is mcalculahle: out 
of ten actixe men. the chances are 
that at least one has an ulcer. Add 
the women with ulcers and all other 
cases Irom iiilancy to okl age, and 
it's a lair guess that there arc cIo.se to 
ten million ulcer cases in the Lfiitcd 
Slates alone. If they treat Banthine 
wall R*sjx.'ct and follow their doctor’.s 
orders, millions of the bedeviled may 
enter a new life. 









YOU CAN’T MATCH 



MADE ONLY BY 
OENERAL 
MOTORS 
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N»w, mere 
powerful 
Mot f wMi»or 
— simploBt cold 
making mocha 
nitm over built. 



Quickubo Troys 
como loose at a 
finger touch Ice 
cubes come out 
instantly 



Sliding 

Bosket-Drawer 
for storing eggs 
cheese other 
small Items Ad 
lusteblo divider 



Super-Freeier 
quick freezes ice 
and desserts 
stoies up to 49 
lbs of froxon 
foods. 









A FRIGIDAIRE! 



Twin Porcelain 
Hydrotor* 
for fruit and 
vogotobloi. Extra 
doop. Stack up 
for nmip 4pacg. 

■i/. Sat -C'v . 



Automatic 
Celd'Control 
has 8 exact 
tomporaturo sot* 
tings -» one for 
ovory purpose. 


Choose Canada's No. 1 Refrigerator. You’ll find 
in every I*ri;;id.iirc Rtfri#ierator new style-setting 
beauty — ruggt*».l tonstruttion — extra storage tapatu / 
in no extra kirthen space — new features that save food 
and money — jjlenty of froren food storage — and the 
simplest cold-making mechanism ever built, the 
Frigidairc Meter-Miser! See your Frigidairt Dealer. 
Or write Frigidaire. Dept. RD» Leaside. Ontario. 












John Napoli, 
Rescuer 





By J. Camphfll l^riicc 

Hased on rcfori^ to the 
San I'randicn "Chroniflc" 

O .VE DAY not lf>ng ago Joh 
Napoli, a fislicrman in S 
Francisco, made a deal to sell his 
crab traps, lie had paid S^2oo lor 
them: he let them go lor Siooo. His 
reason: “1 gotta eat.” 

When word of the transaction got 
out, the jx'ople of San h'rancisco 
were furious. F'or John Napoli is a 
hero. What he <lid was incredible, 
but he did it. Singleham led, he 
saved 70 lives and in so doing, made 
him.sclf a cripple. 



1'hf, USS Benevolence^ a na^ y 
hospital ship, was returning irom a 
trial run in a blinding fog one day 
last Augu.st when, two miles off the 
Golden CJate, she collided with an 
outbound freighter, the Mary Imc^- 
enbach, Becau.se it was a trial, the 
Benevolence carried two full crews — 
navy and civilian — so that there 


Seventy people otve their lives to the 
heroic labors of'one lone fisherman 

were 526 persons abo.ird. She sank 
within hail an hour. 

At two o’clock in the morning of 
/Vugu.st 25, Na(K)]i hail eased his 
34-loot b'loru out of her miKiring at 
h'ishirnian's W'harl. Me still had 
seven weeks to go in vilmon, then a 
month of the rich albacore run. 
After that, if he hauled high IkkiI 
again in the crab season, he could 
pay oil the S400 he o^^■ed on a recent 
overhaul job on the Flora, ami may¬ 
be he could even whittle down the 
mortgage on his new home. 

At the fishing grounds 30 miles out 
the fog hung on all day. Napoli, 

■' : i 




Birds Eye Cod tastes absolu* 
tely ocean-fresh. Tender and 
sweet as the minute it was 
hauled over the side of the 
boat! Comes cleaned, 
boned, ready to cook. No 
waste/ One pound of Birds 
Eye equals 3 pounds of 
whole cod. Try Birds Eye 
tonight! 



Biftos eye Coo on a spinach Isle 


2 packages Birds Eye Ced Fillets • Seasoned flour 
1-V* cup butter or ether fat • 1 box Birds Eye Spinach 
2 teaspoans flour • Vs teaspoon salt • Dash of pepper 
1 cup rich milk • 2 teaspoons prepared mustard 
2 hard-cooked eggs, sliced 

Ciut Birds Eye Cod Fillets in Add flour, salt, and pepper to fat 
serving pieces. Roll in seasoned remaining in skillet and blend, 
‘flour. Fry in fat in skillet about Add milk gradually and cook over 

IS minutes, turning to brown medium hear until mixture is 

both sides. thickened, stirringconstantly. Add 

Meanwhile, cook and season mustard and blend; then add eggs. 
work-free Birds Eye Spinach as Pour sauce over spinach and 
directed on package. Arrange fish fish. Makes 4 servings of wonder- 
and spinach on hot platter. ful Birds Eye eating. 


TASTES LIKE 
JUST CAueHTEM/ 
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, worked hard watching his trolling 
course and hauling in the salmon, 
some of them 6o [xiunds of lashing 
fight. Hy late afterncxjii he had 
caught 550 }XHinds of iish, and he 
heacled home. 

About two miles olT the Cate he 
saw what he thought was a turtle. 
And then, a minute or so later — 
“All a sudden 1 sec a big black 
spot. leez, 1 gt)l a-scaretl! 1 thought 
I was on wrong side the cltannel.” 

It was the lowering steel wall of 
the Mary l^uckimhach. Abruptly a 
coast guard boat slid out of the 
mist and a megaphoned voice 
boometl: “Wc nee<l your avsiuance.” 

lie thought they saiil vimething 
about a body <)verboar«l. I le remem¬ 
bered the turtle and shouted, “l*ol- 
• low me.” Ilf went tlirectly to the 
spot and hauled his lust survisor 
aboarii. 

“J notice he is wcarin’ a navy 
suit. Must be a shipwreck, but 1 
can't get mutin’ outa that man. 1 lis 
mouth is all cut ainl bleedin’ Irom 
chatterin', he’s so froze. 

“What happens then it's a mira¬ 
cle, like Ciod pressed a button and 
lifts the fog. ^'ou could .see a three- 
block area. (kkI .\lmighfy, those 
heads bobbin' all round, like seagulls 
sittin' on the water. My hair stand 
up, my eyes get fulla tears. .And then 
the fog comes dow'n, like (lorl siiid, 
‘Now' you seen ’em, go to work.’ ’’ 
It was now slack water, the pe¬ 
riod between titles, and there were 
perhaps three hours before the sw'ift 
run-out might sw'cep victims to sea. 
^j^apoli set the Vlmji at a troll¬ 


ing crawl and began scouting for .sur- 
vivtjrs. When he .s^x>ited a head and 
shoulders nesting in a life jacket he 
woniil tlirow out a line, then pul the 
flora in neutral. 

Now came tlie real job — incretl- 
iblv tlilTicult lor one man. d’lie sur¬ 
vivors bad been in the numbing wa¬ 
ter an hour and a half: ihev w'erc 
sea-soak ft I, helpless. And ibe stretch 
from the flora'a rail it) the water was 
better than lliiee feet. 

“1 pul my knees against the rail, 
then stoop ilown ami grab 'em over 
the shoulders aiui uiuler tlie arms. 
\\’aif for .1 wase. pull up, then grab 
’em more by the seal ol the ixmls. 
d wo liamls ain't enough soim limes 
so I use my leclh like a litnse, bile 
bis shirl or panis, then jnill more, 
till Ins belK's o\ei the rail. StKiii 
as a ImmIv gels ihei'c. bov, lie's sale. 

I giab a good bold on bis leg and 
heave ’em. I ha\e to make plenty 
room so tbev ilon'i hurl ibe other 
guys wlun iliey Ilop down. So 1 
tlirow three of my (our big l)o\es of 
lish oxerboard ami push the other 
one back oula the way. 

“Prelly sorin 1 got a full boat, f 
figure ibesc petiple nei-d first aid 
quick. They all gt»t shocked Ironi 
standin’ around m the coM water.” 

lie came alongside the Mary 
futliimhach and shoiiletl for assist¬ 
ance, 'iWe> men .sheI tiown the flora's 
mast, and one ol them .shoxed the 
last ho.\ of lish t)ver the stern. "Don’t 
worry,” he a.ssureel ,\a|X)li, “Luck- 
cnlKtch will jwy for it,” 

They transferred the 18 survivors 
in wire-l)asket stretchers — 1 a slow, 















Napoli’s muscles were beginning 
to flame with fatigue. His throat was 


jf ^ * * * - * * 

dangerous business. The little boat 
bobbed and lurched and banged 
against the steel plates of the 
freighter. Her rail got chewed up 
and her turnbucklcs busted. 

After that Na|.x)li went trolling 
for more, lie was worried, 'fhis was 
taking too long; the run out tide 
would catch up with them. 

‘"All my life I don't work so hard. 
My arms ache like I got a charli-A 

- horse. .\nd alia time 1 keep savin' m 
Italian, ‘(^od gi\e me strength to 
pull these people in.' " 

A priest. C'haplain loim |. Rear¬ 
don of the Hcncvoh’mc, was now 
aboard. He undersKKid and sjx>ke 
up, “Don’t you worry, signor. (lod 
will give vou the strengtli." 

It starlied Najvili. “I lim answer¬ 
in’ like that — 1 thought it was Clod. 

. I almost jump outa the hoai." 

The scene was like a painting ol 
doom by an r)ld master. Diirk gray 
shapes of rescue craft prowled in the 
gloomy mists, 'I'he shifting fog at 
times revealed the siihmergeil lic- 
nevolencv: the great rc<l cross Ireslily 
painted on her white hull sliimmered 
in the liquid-glass wash ol tlie wa\c‘s. 
The green combers were sown with 
litter and upstretchctl arms. \nd 
over all dinned an unearthly tumult 

— the watery throb of motors, the 
shouting of the crews, the [liercing 
cries from throats lillcd with fear. 

“I’he noise wa.s somethin’ terrible. 
When I get to thinkin’ about it in 
my sleep it jumps me outa bed and 
I’m done for the night. \'ou hear 
500 people hollerin’, you never gel 

outa the system.” 


[sarched, hut he kept on. 

Napoli grabbed one survivor 
under the arms, pulled up, then 
reached farther for a chest hold. 

“And I think, that’s funny. He’s 
all soli there. When 1 gel him up 1 
say to myself, ‘Sonofagim, this is a 
woman!’ She was hareleet ami walks 
by herself up m the how and sit 
down. She's purple like everylxxly 
so I give her my coal aiul say, ‘^'ou 
want m\’ imderwears, t(K)?' .She 
lole me, ‘No, thrinks. I'm okay now.’ 
.\nd slie smile at me. she’s that 
happy to he save.” 

rius was I'.nsign I lelen W allis, a 
na\ v nurse. beams as he 

recalls her pluckiness. “'I'here's a 
bra\e .solilier! She don’t comj>!ain 
one hit, not even a word. She tole 
me, 'I’m gonna give these fellas res¬ 
piration.’ .\nd all .soakin’ wet her 
self. Slu‘ got guts, that woman." 

lie was transferring his la.st hatcli 
when night suildenlv seltleil into 
the log. In all he had puller! 54 sur- 
\ i\(Ms out oi the water, .\s he lin- 
islied unloading lie hearti with rebel 
that "e\er\thin’ wa.s underneath 
control,” for the ii«le was beginning 
to ebb last. 

rhe I’lora^ batterer! and wobbly, 
had crawled alM)ut a city block when 
.she plowed into a cluster of plasma 
boxes. Abr)ve the crunching in)i,sc 
came a solitary cry. 

“I str^p and run up forward lo get 
away from the purp-juirp of the ex¬ 
haust and 1 yell, ’Holler again, fella, 
holler again!’” . . 
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“■ He heard nothing more and 
■ started back to the pilot house. And 
' then he saw them, about 12 feet olF 
midships. 

“There they was on a big lazy 
swell, 16 navy fellas—just kids. 

' all huggin' each other like a ring. 
Another stroke of the propeller and 
' i’d a run by and maybe they'd a 
gone out to sea. 1 get 'em to the 
boat but 1 just ain't got the strength 
■’left to pull ’em up. I sKxxl there and 
cried. I couldn't help it; 1 bawl like 
a baby. I tole ’em, ‘’Fake it easy. 1 
. get you setved somehow.' ’’ 

He made them fast to the rail and 
carefully towed them until lie found 
another rescue craft. 

Complete tally next day showed 
that only 2^ lives were lost, because 
eventually rescue craft ha<l gatli- 
ered at the scene. 

It was well p;ist nii<lnight when 
Napoli climbed the stairs to his 
lu>me. liis wife, h'lora, after whom 
the boat was christened, ifK>k one 
look and almost fainted. 

.. “I was so cold she gi\c me two 
'hot bath.s but I d<jn't e\en feel it. 

- Next day 1 have a time getiin' outa 
bed. I can’t straighten out. .\rms, 

: legs, neck, everything’s still. When 
'■ J cough I hurt all over, s^x-cially the 
chest and back. 1 try to tie my shoes 
but 1 can’t stcxip .so gwKl. .\nd when 
'Tm stooped it clicks here’’ — indi¬ 
cating the small of the back — 
»*‘and it won’t let me up.’’ 
i\.. Despite his aches, Napoli w'cnt 
:^Own to the Liickenbach Steamship 
i^Line to ask about that last box of 
pushed overboard. The claims 


agent suggested he see their attor¬ 
neys. “Why do I got to sec attor¬ 
neys.?’’ Najxdi demanded. “1 ain’t 
committeil no crime.’’ 

'Phe sinking ol the licnefolencc 
was of course a big story for the 
San b'rancisco pajx’ts but somehow 
Na|'M)li’s exploit received only :i 
brief 'nenlion and was quickly lor- 
gotten 

As a rcjxirier for the Chronicle I 
happened to telephone him on a 
news-quiet .Sunday alteriKMin two 
months later, to ask how things 
were going. 

“Oh. fine,’’ he said. “PAerything 
cornin' along line.’’ 

No particular story there. I was 
about to hang up when 1 remem 
bered the fish. Ilaii he been paid." 

“’Phe navy says she is goni’ to 
pav me hut things like that, it takes 
time. Ilut everything line. 'Ponior 
row a man is buym’ my crab traps.’’ 

With crab sea.son coming on.^ 
hut whv." 

’Phe answer was simjde: “I gotta 
eat. My wile got a job. fust time 
she work since we got married, but 
that tlon’t catch up with the bills." 

What about his fishing." 

“I can’t .staiul standin’ up. inv 
back hurts. 1 got to lav ilown. .\iul 
you can't make a livin' layin’ 
dow'n.’’ 

Of all the hundreds of Wcnevolcnce 
disiister pictures, none had included 
Napoli. So we went down to the 
wharf one day to lake a belated 
shot. And there my throat light¬ 
ened up. Nailed to the mast of the 
Flora was a board and on newly 
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written with painful care, was the 
announcement: “FOR SALE. LO 
4-^582. Call at 6 p.m,” 

Napoli, a native San Franciscan 
and son of an immigninl Sicilian 
fisherman, had gone out with il»e 
boats for 3s vears. After the dis¬ 
aster he had sjient 22 days in the 
hospital ■ and lost 27 fHUinds. "1 
feel kinda had,” he said. "Miit I 
figure like this, no use fcKilin' anv- 
body, specially nissell. 11 I go out 
there alone I want 10 be perfeei 
specimen. If I'm pullin' in .1 \Nild 
one and mv back locks up ma\be 
I slay out there." 

The Flora boie ugh' scars of her 
encounter with the steel-plateil ships 
that night. It would cost Srono to 
put her in .shape to si ll. 

.‘Xfter Napoli's siorv was told, 
dollars fioured in to the Chroiutlc. 
unsolicited; readers quickly contrib 
uted oxer Si 100. .\lanv ol the letters 
to the eclitor asked xvhv the pc()j-)le 
Napoli saved hafl not kicked 
through. Napoli explaineil that thex 
tried to. 

“'I hev all come out tf> see me m 
bunches. 'I'he nurse, she l(M)keil t>o 
vears old xxhen I pull her oiila the 
water; xxhen she come to the hos 
pital, boy, she xvas a real kexvpie 
doll. .\nd she lirought me a bouciuei 
of roses like xou never seen. Hut 
what really gag me up xvas seein 
■those kids; they come to .see me all 
logetlier. 1 got .so choke up I couldti t 
.say hello, hoys. h'.verylxKly's very 


grateful aiul want to jiay me. One 
even offers Jliooo.’’ 

Najxili hunched his .shoulders. 
“Vt)u save a fella’s life you don’t 
take money for it. 'I’hey do the .siime 
for you.’’ 

In the days after NajHili became 
an outpatient at the h(»sjnial he xvas 
like a fi.sh out of xvater: "I go exerv 
dav to get my tcTiapv. Hake the 
hack, .shoot electricilx through the 
sxsteiii, massiige the hack xvhal 
thex call terrajiy. M it's a nice d.'tv 
1 go down .ind hail out the flora: 
she's leakin' xvater hx the gahirt*." 

On the foggy, rainx' days \a|ioli 
.sits alone .md counts his blessings. 
I'here's one trophv a glittering 
sloop on a plastic base , tendered him 
at ;i h.int|uet hx Italian .Xmiricans 
in Oakland. There's a resolution hv 
the San I rancisco Hoard ol Super 
X isors. There’s a scmll in a gilt 
Irame: “The I'niletl Stales \avv 
recogni/es with gratitude the meri¬ 
torious serx ice . . . worthv of the 
liighest tribute from all. . . 

The naw's gr.ilitiide look more 
material lorm a xveek later; the 
.Sec ret a rx of the \axv okaxed a 
^4422 check lor Napoli's loss of fi.sh 
.md damagi to the I'lou. 

And there's the sheal ol letters, 
john Na|K)li silted them through his 
sliihhy fingers. “I thdn’i think so 
nianv pmple xxiiuld . . . no fixtlin’, 
1 leel so iiappx about ihing.s" — 
his voice thickened a little —“I 
fi‘el x'ery kind to these people.” 




Lifers Like That 


WERE having the gas lank lilltil 
” before braving ihe Big 1 lorn 
Mountains when a big sedan drove 
up. Hoping to get ihe latest news 
about the road, 1 walked o\er to the 
car. The driver was pale and sei-ined 
agitated but the man sitting Ix'side him 
seemed calm, even a little smug. 

“Yes, it’s pretty nigged np there,” 
the driver replied to my ipiestion. “I 
met this fellow” — moiitanng to his 
companion — ‘‘in a place where we 
couldn’t puss and neither ol ns d.ired 
back. So, after 20 minnies ol haggling. 
I bought his old jalopy and piislied it 
over the etige.” — k. *.'• * »• s*--n 

T¥7fnLE employed by one of those 
™ finance companies whose j>olicy is 
“get the money or else,” two o( us 
j were sent to rejx)ssess a piano. To our 
consternation we found that the pi.ino 
— a baby grand — was in a room at 
the end of a narrow hall. ,\lier almost 
an hour’s .struggle, we got it as lar as 
the living room and sat down to catch 
our breath. 

The owner, a middle-agcil lady who 
had been watching our efloris Irom a 
distance, now approached. “Thai’s just 
fine,” she said. “If you’ll please move this 
sofa, we can put the piano over here.” 

“I’m sorry, lady,” said my com- 
(Kinion, “1 thought you understotKl — 
we were sent here to get the piano 
because you’ve fallen behind in your 
payments.” 

t6o 


“Oh, 1 know that.” She IfKik out 
.some money. “1 lere it is.” 

“Ytiu see,” she continued, “I wanted 
the piano out here and 1 knew if 1 
ditln't pay on lime the company couUl 
be connicil on it) send sometaie for it — 
anti then I'd get it inovctl.” 

- \\ \1 I ACI. I.. SnM‘1* 

Aroi t ten tlays after I laiuleti in 
.\mcrica from I'.nglaiul, 1 hailetl a 
New ^’ork t.ivitab .nul msirncted the 
diiscr to lake im- to ‘*’1 hree-lhree- 
three West l-'ud Avcimc.” 

Ilf rt()taietl the number, “Tree 
himeit lollV-1ree.” anti ininieiliately 
heg.in tpiestioning me as to whether we 
were shoii oi ftKitl. what tlul 1 think of 
('hint hill, the Labor ( lovei iiineiii, and 
so on .ill in the ricbesi Puooklyn 
accents. .\s f paiil Inm he limketl me up 
and tlriwn and st.itetl m tones t)l awe, 
“(I'ee, biitltls, von sure tit) moitler tlic 
I'.nghsh l.mgn.ige!” —smsi \ .si>:ii.aik 

T r w\s a blnsterv tlav, anti the young 
motiiei was having a hanl tune irv' 
ing to keep hci hat Irom blowing oil 
while balancing a loatl ol p.iicclsaiul re¬ 
straining her active two ycar-olt! who 
kept pulling away. Near a busy inter¬ 
section, the youngster finally eluded 
lieraiul dasheil lowaril the curb. As the 
mother screamed frantically, a rope 
encircled the child's middle, bringing 
him up short. 

Holding the other end of the rope 
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was a youngster of about ten, complete 
in cowboy outfit. He walked over to 
the speechless mother and said, in a 
drawl no doubt adopted from his favor¬ 
ite TV hero, “Here’s your wild steer, 
ma’am.” —icjmth 

A Georgia rural schtxilteacher drove 
up one afternoon to one of those 
combination gasolinc-and-grocery st i>rcs 
characteristic of the more isolated pans 
of that state. Nobexly came near her 
and after waiting a few minutes slie got 
out and approacheil a ra\\-honed 
farmer who was tlo/ing on the ‘ireilers’ 
bench.” “Could vou tell me whether 

•r 

or not I need any oil? " ‘‘lie asked. 

The old codger turned liis thoughtful 
gaze on her, shifted his tobacco to the 
other cheek. “No, ma'am, 1 cain’t ex¬ 
actly tell if you need <jil by just lookin’ 
at you. But a gtxxl dose of oil never 
hurt nobody.” —kuna ri.-iii mitchki.!. 

TI^Y sister^ who lives in Severy, 
Kan., had gone tiver to a nearby 
village to be with her daughter while 
she had her first baby. ’I'he telephone 
rang and a masculine voice asked, 
“How is Barbara.^” 

Assuming it was the drxrior, my sis¬ 
ter launched into a lengthy technical 
account of every intimate detail of the 


imminent birth. Pausing for breath, 
she was aghast when the voice at the 
other end of the telephone ejaculated: 
“Well, I’ll be dog-goned!” 

“Who is this ?” she gasped. “You must 
have known 1 thought you were the 
doctor. Why didn’t you stop me.?” 

“I’m a friend t)f Barbara’s huslvand,” 
said the voice. “At first I couldn't stop 
yoi;, and then it got so interesting L just 
had to hear the end of it.” 

— Kt'tii 1.a«.»:iii in 

TTxtii. his death recently, old man 
FXtvies was the sole resident of 
Ciarnet, Mont., where he continued to 
operate his general store with mer¬ 
chandise left over from the days belore 
the mines played out and the cam|) be¬ 
came a ghost town. In the days when 
income-tax returns had to be notarized, 
the collector's office in Missoula won¬ 
dered how Davies wouUl handle the 
problem. Would this 70-year-old man 
walk 25 miles through the snow to a 
notary, or would he merely ignore that 
part of the instructions? 

The eajierlv awaiti“d return arrived, 
neatly and carefully completed. In the 
place reserved lor the notary’s signature 
was scrawled: “Witnessed by self in 
fn>nt of a mirror.” 

It was accepted as dulv witnessed. 

— T I Kukthiua 
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Comlciivd/torn **Verdtct ofThrtt Decades' 
I diud b\ JiiIkii Steinberg 


**rT^HPRF arc few books publislud,*’ sa\s the Washington A>jf, 
X “of ^hich It can bt said tint the\ should be read b\ every 
inquiring man Verdut of Three Ditades is one of them/* Tlic 
New York Post feels that the book “thallcngts anything else on 
* the subject of Communism that has ever been published in one 
volume in this country/* 
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THE REAL SOVIET STORY 


/. The Owrthrou' of thr Czttr 

*! 

CoMMi’NisT crimes li;i\e ahva\s 
tended to be on a gi{»i!ntic scale, aiul 
' the first crime was iruU c»ilossaI 
^^'.the hijacking oi the revolution Irom 
; the Russian people who made M. 

Tlic now cunningly \\idesprea<l 
notion that the Holsheviks (later 
called Communists) tlcstroved tin- 
rotten rule of the Oar would ha\e 
horrified the people of Russia at the 
■ time. ’I'he Russian Resohilion ol 
March 1917 was a tremendous and 
spontaneous popular uprising, the 
end result of a century-ohl si rug 
gle for emancipation. .Vs historian 
F-ugene'rrulx'tsko\ put it: “1 doubt 
that there has c>er been a revolii 
'' tion so truly national in the widest 
'' sense of the term. I*.\ervone look 
part in it -- the proletariat, the 
soldiers, the bourgeoisie, even the- 
( nobility — all the social forces ot 
the land.*’ 

Communist claims to ha\e freed 
the Russian |x*opIe from the C'zansi 
rule arc thu.s grotescjiie. I'he (act is, 
rather, that the Russian people frectl 
• the Bolsheink^s, along with all other 
. political prisoners. 'I’he now-cele- 
brated Bolshevik leaders -- Lenin 
^nd Trotsky among others — were 


iK»t even in Russia during the rev 
olution. .^talin was in a distant 
.\rctic exile-colony. 

The genuine Russian Revolution 
was a remarkable event which pro 
duceil that magic and jovous mo 
men I in history when a Iree Rus-si.i 
joinetl the other free nations ol tlu 
world. Here is a partial list ol the 
achie\T iuents of the Ru.ssian jKtiple 
in their lew sluirl months oi Iree- 
(lorn: .Ml national, religious and class 
restneiions wen- oullawi-d; trial b\ 
jurv was decreed and the inlegrit\ 
oi the courts guaranteed; ei]uai 
rights lor women were- estahlisheil: 
exile was banned; unconditional 
Ireedom ol press. org,ini/alion aiul 
assemblv was proclaimed, wit It com¬ 
plete recognition ol the rights ol the 
indn idiial; op[iressi\i- nieasiires 
against the jX‘a.sanis were abolishetl. 

Such were the first Iruits. l-.ven 
Lenin, on .\pril 20. 1017. called 
Ru.ssia the “Ireest country in the 
world.” But this new freedom 
proved distastelul to him and his 
Bolsheviks, who thirstetl lor un¬ 
limited |X)W(T. They lound the mul- 
die w'ay ol democracy i<x> .slow an<I 
cumbersome for their ambitions. 
They began to plot. “I'he seizure 
of power is a matter of insurrec; 
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tion,** Lenin exhorted his followers, 
“/rj political purpose will be clear 
after the seizure." 

And so, on November 7, less than 
eight monihs after the real revolu¬ 
tion, Lenin. 'J’rolsky anti their ad¬ 
herents --a tiny minority with 
negligible popular backing M.iged 
their coup d'etat. grabi)ing ail power. 
Striking swifilv and unexpectedly, 
they ea^mirixl the key buildings, 
bridges, the ielephf)ne ixehange of 
the capital, J\'trogiad, and pro- 
claiiiK'il theinseUes the srjle rulers 
- the “dictatorship ol the prole- 
lanal.” I hr deinocralic I’rnvision.il 
(ioxernnmit he.i<led b\ Alevuulcr 
Kerensk\, still \\rak and caught 
unawares, was unable to halt what 
amounted to the llult of the resolu¬ 
tion by political gangsters. “It was 
easier th.iii lt> hit <1 leather,” Lenin 
later Ixiasiiil. 

riie ad\i nlurers did not yet.how- 
e\(r, dare to h.ill the n.itional elec¬ 
tions schitluleil by the oiistid I’ni- 
visional (lOMinment: the elections 
in which the Ner\ “masses" m whose 
iiain'; Lenin presumetl to act could 
for the hist tune let tlieir will be 
known. To the powti happv C'om 
niunists it may well have been as¬ 
tounding that in this election thev 
received <uiiy one fourth ol the ^() 
million \t)t»*s cast. Here was the 
uninistakable voice ol the Russian 
peo|)le. Their Iree parliament, the 
All-Ru.ssian C'on.stitueni Assembly, 
had at la.st been cho.scn. It would 
meet in january 1918. 

Would Lenin and his comrades, 
who h^d clamored for such an elec- 


twn and had cynically accused 
Kerensky government of delaying it,~’ 
now bow’ to the express will of aii 
overwhelming majority of the Rus* 
•sian people 

//. The l*arUamrnl Thai Lasted^ 
One Ihtv 

I'-vruvON1-. entering the d'auride - 
I’alace in Reirogratl on Jamiarv 18, 
1918, was lully aware that this was 
the histriric day ol which Russia had 
dreamevl lor gem rations, I'he coun¬ 
try's lust luc and lully representa¬ 
tive congress elected by universal 
suliragt v\i>iild begin to build a new 
nation. 

One of the lejvitsi.ntatives w'as 
\’icior C'lu rnov. co iounder of the 
Socialist Revolutionary Party and 
Mine ter oi Agriculture in the Pro¬ 
visional cegime. I le had giKnl rea.son 
lor special pruli .is he made his way 
into the assemblv; his party h.id won 
a clear cut inajoniv in the election. 
Phis dav was ilu' summit ol his life. 

Hut an oniinoiis sight greeted him. 
C'orrnlors wi re sw arming w ith armed 
Bolshevik “giiaul.s," who appeared, 
to be in compleii- control. Brazen 
remaiks vveie made by these gun¬ 
men as the pi-ople's deputies arr , 
rived: “ l liis oiu- .should get a bay- ’ 
onet". . . - “It wouldn’t be bad lO'.. 
put .some lead into this one”. ... 

I'rom the streets came the nobe*'. 
of shiMitmg. *1 housands of unarmed ; 
citizens, under banners hailing the, 
cpenlng of their first paiikimcnt 
marched through the .streets in a! 
pitriotic demonstration. As they ap- ‘ 
proached the palace, the Red Guards ' 
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"opened nre on them, killing some, 
■wounding many and dispersing the 
rest. 

Slowly the deputies filed in. At 
last the historic session was called to 
order, and Chernov was elected 
; chairman. 

He began his address in a digni¬ 
fied manner and in the face oi 
noisy provocation and catcalls frotn 
-the gallery packed by HolsheNiks. 
retained his calm aiid self-cf>ntrol. 
“Every sentence of my speech.” 
Chernov later recalled, “was met 
with outcries, some ircjnical, some 
spiteful, often buttrcssitl by the 
brandishing of guns.” 1 le ended 
amid a hubbub of shmjting. 

. As chairman, ('hernov hatl the. 
duly to call the disturbers to ortler. 
but he knew that they were trying 
to provoke a brawl as an excuse lor 
the guards to put an end to the 
meeting. He remainetl silent. Others 
rose to speak, amid a llr>urisiiing oi 

'jrifics around the rostrum. 

•> 

i. “Lenin, in the government box," 
iChernov \\Tites. “demonstratetl his 
'contempt for the assembly by loiing' 

. ing in his chair and put t ing on the air 
•pf a man who was lK)re<l to death." 

At this }X)ini the majority were 
given a chance to vole approsal of 
'the Communist “platform" without 
discussion. They did not do so. '('he 
Bolsheviks thcreufXMi walked r)ut; 
but they returned later, to read to 
ihe majority a “dcdaraiion charging 

with counterrevolution and stal¬ 
ing that our fate would be decided 
^ organs which w^ere in charge of 


While the Bolsheviks debated 
among themselves what to do with 
this inconvenient democratic body, 
a stticky sailor stepped up to Cher- 
iio\' and told him to wind up the 
session, adding that he had his or¬ 
ders from the Pt'opic's C>)mrnissar. 
,\rmcd giiartls stof)d behind the 

s;»ilo»-. 

“What People’s Commissar?” 
('hernov asked. 

“\\’e ha\e ortlers. .\nyway. you 
cannot Slav any longer. I’he lights 
will he turned out in a minute. And 
the guards are tired.” 

“ I hc members of the assembly 
are also tiretl." Chernov replied, 
“hut they cannot rest until they 
have fuliilled the task enlrusted to 
them by the pajple -- to deciiJe on 
the laml reform anti the luture form 
ol go\ernmenl." 

'rhercufion he began a reading ot 
the Lmd Hill. Amitl shouting, the 
|X)mls ol the hill were soled and 
approveil. bearing that the lights 
ssould be liirnetl oil, the tleputics 
had obtained candles. The motion 
for a repuhhcaii government was 
eairied unammousK. And finally, 
lusl at dasvn. tdiernov declared a 
recess until the follosving ikkmi. 

d’hal lUKin never came to Kussiu. 

Deputies next tiay found ihcdtxjr 
ol the laurule Palace sealed. It was 
guartletl by a machine-gun scjiiad 
an<! twf> pieces of field artillery. 
i.aterin the same tiav the Bolsheviks 
publicly declared that the (Constit¬ 
uent Assembly had been “dis¬ 
solved.” 


(Communist bayonet^,;. 
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' umphed over the people’s votes. 

] II. The Kronstadt Massacre 

There now followed a period of 
frenzy and fratricide, from iqiS to 
1021, known to 5 >ovicl historians as 
“War Communism." 'I'his is the 
after-the-cve'nt name L.eniii gave tt) 
his ruinous attempt to impexse full 
Communism by brute force — an 
attempt that helped evoke one of 
the mo.st sanguinary civil conilicts 
in modern times. 

Millions of Russians, from ex¬ 
treme Right to extreme Left. t(K)k 
up arms against the Sc'vjei regime 
and against one another. 'I'he notion 
that the Russian [x.'ople accepted thc 
Bolshevik yoke meekly, without real 
resistance, is a myth of much later 
manufacture. 'J’he newly formed 
Red Army, organized and com¬ 
manded by Leon 'IVotsky. fought 
on a dozen fronts at once. .\t the 
low poi It of its fortunes, the terri¬ 
tory under its cont nil was reduced 
lo the .size of a prox ince around 
M0.SC0W. 

Many cities changed hamls every 
few w'ecks as regular and guerrilla 
forces of every political color swept 
over them; and nearly all the armies 
were guilty of fanatic atrocities that 
took lens of thousands of lives. 'I'he 
first Soviet organization of secret 
political police, the Cheka, set a 
gory pattern of mass arrests and 
executions that has been followed 
by all its succc.ssors: the CiPU, the 
■ NKVD, the present MVO. 

This period of strife and suffering 
brought the copitry to the brink 


of despair. But at the beginning.of 
1921, with Soviet authority estab¬ 
lished over most of the nation, the 
people Icx^ked for an easing of the 
heavy burdens of military dictator¬ 
ship ami the restoration of some 
basic liberties. 

'I'he first to s|x?ak up were the 
workers of Pelrograd. 'I'hese had 
been the m<ist dcvoie<l revolution¬ 
aries, but they could wait no longer, 
'I'he citv was on the verge of starva¬ 
tion. Meetings were called, and 
promptU suppressed. Strikes broke 
out. riiex were broken up by /^w- 
military cailets. 'I'he workers 
asked for bread and fuel. 'I'he Clom- 
munists kicketl them out ol the fac¬ 
tories and abruptly terminated their 
rations. 

Illegal proclamations now ap- 
pearetl m Petrograd. One of them 
read: "I'irst of all, the workers and 
pea.sants need freetlom. I'hey tlon'l 
want to lixe by the tlecrees ol the 
Holsheviki; they xxant lo control ’ 
their own destinies." Ixiiin's answer 
xxas more rejiression. 

It is at this point that the tale of 
Kronstailt begins, and it is worth 
noting that tvx-o deporU'il .Xmerican 
anarchists, b'mnia (ioidman and 
Alexander H(‘rkman, played a cen¬ 
tral role in bringing the story to the 
attention of the xvi>rld. 

.\l the naval base of Kronstadt, 
a few miles xvest of Petrogratl in the 
(iulf of L'inlaiui, the siiilors were be¬ 
ginning lo be disturbed by the news 
they heard from their native vil¬ 
lages and from the nearby city. A 
movement of sympathy got js^tart^ 
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among the men on the warships 
PetropavIovst{ and SevastopoL 'Fhese 
were the same sailors whom IVolsky 
had callctl “the pride and glorv of 
the revolution.” Now ihcir protest 
spread through the entire fleet ami 
then to a number of Retl Army regi¬ 
ments. 

Suddenly, on March 2, i()2i, 
Lenin and ’I roisUv signed an rirder 
denouncing the Kronstadt action as 
mutiny. W orkers, sailors and soldiers 
were arrested; entiie families were 
taken into custtKiy as hostages. 

'Fhe Kronsuuliers replied: "1 lere 
Ls raised the banner of rel)ellit)n 
against the three-year old tyranny 
and oppression of C x>mmnnisi autf>c- 
racy, which has put in the shade the 
300'year-old ilespotisin ol monarch 
ism. We shall die rather than recede 
a single step.” 

And the they did. I'or Lenin and 
Trotsky responded with an annihi¬ 
lating military a.s.s:iuii which began 
;at j).m., .March 7. It was led b\ 
General Tukhachevsky. the same 
general who was destinetl to be 
executed by Stalin ib years later for 
allegedly plotting to overthrow the 
Soviet Cif)vernmenl. 

The Kronstadt [xipt'r rejiorted on 
March 8: “'riie first shot has been 
fired. Standing up to his knees in 
the blcKxl of the workers, .Marshal 
Trotsky was the first to open lire 
against revolutionary Kronstadt 
■which has risen against the autoc¬ 
racy of the Communists.” 

1’hc rest of the story Is sad and 
Aort, a part of history that has been 
Ijjpgi^y Qy^Ooked. The Kixm- 


stadt sailors, .soldiers and civilians 
fought heroically. But they could 
not hold out against the massed 
niiglit of the regime. A .short entry 
in .\lexander Rerkman’s diary re- 
corils the grim fact: “March 17 -~ 
Krunsiadt has fallen today. Thou- 
.s;inds of s;nlors and workers lie dead 
in the streets. Summary execution 
of pri.soners anil hostages continues.” 

.\ year later, in Berlin, Berkman 
told to the Western W'orld the full 
siorv of the gallant Kronstadt re¬ 
sistance. What he chroniclcil is as 
timely tixlay as it w’as then: 

“Kronstadt was the first }x>pular 
and enlirelv independent attempt 
at liberation Irom the \<)ke ol State 
Socialism an attempt made ili 
ri'ClK b\ till’ />eoj)le. I>v thi- w'ork- 
ers. soldiers and sailors themseKes. 
It was the first step toward the 
Thinl Kevoluiion. which is inevi¬ 
table and which, let us hope, max 
bring to long-suflering Russia lasting 
Irei'dom and pe.ice." 

An :n<lent champion of the Sox ii'l 
I'topia until she sax\- it in practice, 
banma (Goldman xxrote: “Kron.stadl 
broke the Iasi thread that held me 
to the Bolshex iki.” 

/L. Tornporory HotrtHtt into 
iMpitulism 

I.N 1021 the Kremlin, in an effort 
to rccoxer from the general and 
bitter discontent that had brought 
the regime close* to downfall, turned 
its back for the moment — a long 
and extraoril inaril y revealing mo¬ 
ment— on Communism. To alU>w^ 
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Lenin embarked on a “strategic re¬ 
treat.” Later he admitted, “If we 
had not transformed oiir economic 
policy, we should not have lasted 
many months longer.” 

riie new program, Lenin ex¬ 
plained. meant “.i transition to the 
restoration oi capit.ilism in no small 
degree.” Private trade and small 
pr(Kliicti\e enterpiises were allowed 
again. Restrictions on individual 
craftsmen wen- lilted. Peasants were 
taxed in inoniA' instead ot h.ivnig 
their crops rec|insi(toned, and were 
pc inhlted to m II their produce. In 
tins wa\ the (a)minnnisis repiidi 
ated tile program wImcIi, .it a leirible 
cost, lhc\ had tried to loice upon 
tlie people as “necc ssni \.” 

1 lie 1 ranslormation w.isiailed the 
New l-.conomic PoIicn fNl Pt. and 
it made ior an almost immediate 
change in tlie hie ol tlie count rv. 
.Miraciiloiislv. food In-gan to appear 
again in the stores. (Clothing became 
available. 1 jMiig condilions improved 
perceptibl\. I'he Russian state llonr- 
ished. relaliselv and lenijiorariK, 
for the first time since the Bolshevik 
sc*i/ine ol I'Hiwer h\ an acceptance 
t)f the M TV s\stem the CaMiimnmsis 
had tried todestiov lores er! 

One aspect ol Soviet lile, how 
ever, did not ch.inge. Lenin gave the 
nation no pnlitiml Ireedom. I he 
onl* party diciaiorship resting on 
|V)lice terror eontnuied in inll Jorce. 
As long as the state remained sn- 
preme and controlh'd what Lemn 
called the “commanding heights" ol 
economy (big industry, transixirt, 
. utUitiets, etc.)» another attempt to 


impose Communism could be made.-'- 
later. To the Communists this com- S, 
promise with capitalism was alw'ays ■ 
intolerable, however much it bene¬ 
fited the country. 'I'hey burned with 
fanatic /cal for all-out Omimunism. 

'l ilt tasli ol reimjvosing it would fall 
to loseph Stalin. 

Ixnin came to have a bitter per¬ 
sonal distaste' lor his strong arm 
hencliinan .Stalin. In his last advice 
to the C'ommunisi Parts his fa¬ 
mous '‘"I'est.imeni,*' which Stalin 
has suppressed in Russia — he 
wrote: “C^omrade Stalin, having ix?- 
come ( ieneral ."st ere I ary, has con- 
eenlr.ilfd enormous |X)vver in his 
hands: and I am not sure he always 
knows boss to use that jxjwer with 
siillicieni cannon." ! Hiis probably 
rank- as one- ot the greatest under- 
st.iiements c)l all time.) In an adden¬ 
dum I.enm was more explicit: “I 
propose to the comrades lu find a 
way to remove Stalin from that 
[Xisition " 

It vcoiikl Ii:ive been easier to re¬ 
move the Pyramids, .\lier all, in 
Lenin’.s service .Stalin iiail learntxl 
the basic tenet ol the Leninist 
nielhod: that nothing is loo vile to 
he useil in llie struggle for power. 
After Letinrs death in 1024 he easily 
beat tiuw n 1 rolsky aiul olhei claim¬ 
ants 10 Lenin’s toga. In 11)27'Lroisky 
was ex|xlle(l Iroin the Communist . 
ranks, in 11128 he was in exile, in 
1040 he was ass;issinatcd by a St.ilin 
agent. 

riuis Stalin by 1928 became 
uiuiisputed czar of the Kremlin, ' 
and it was he who got Russia ready. 
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for the next big Communist push. 

. V. Thv GrtHit Orfianisrd Famino 

Di'KiNCf the NKP years, when 
joining larm collectives was voliin- 
larv, less than two percent of the 
peasants did so. Stalin was deter¬ 
mined, nevertheless, to collectivize 
Russian agriculture, do accomplish 
this, he pul the Russian nation. 
Ironi i92() to hM;?, through one of 
the most liorrihle onleaK in history. 

rhe peasants naturally resisteil. 
'I'here were many uj^risings. Hut 
simple farmers were no match lor 
the secret police, Iroops, tanks and 
even airplanes sent against them. 
In the end, Stalin ri'sorled to nr 
^unhctl famine to break the peas 
ants' will. That iamine w’as one of 
the best concealed mass atrocities 
of mcxlern limes. 

When a Hritish reporter, alter 
leaving Moscow, issued the lirsl 
reliable statement on the lamnu‘, die 
foreign correspondents in Moscow 
denied the truth o( his account 
<lespile the tact that thev !iad them¬ 
selves pros idetl him with much ol 
his information. Thev yiiUled to 
the great firessures a jHiliee regime 
can bring to hear even on loreigners 
living and working in its shadow. 
^'ears later, theie were shametl faces 
and many troubled consciences 
among this group. 

Hut rhe horrifying facts could not 
be jx’rmanenlly hidden. In the face 
of far-fetched ('ainimunist slaiulers, 
Kugenc l^yons aiul other writers re¬ 
vealed what had happened. One of 
pf- jthis group, William 


Henry Chamberlin, veteran Chris- ’ 
tian Science Monitor corresfxindent, 
visited the famine country when 
the worst was over and has told the 
w'holc story. 

“Of llic historic responsibility of 
the Soviet (lovernment for the fam¬ 
ine of igp -.^3.” he wrote, “there 
can be no reasonable doubt. I'aminc 
was cjuite tlcliberal^ly employed as 
an instrument of national policv.” 

In protest against collectivization, 
the peasants had planted only 
enough to sustain themselves; the 
Kremlin look that from them and 
let them starve by wav of a "lesson.” 

riie Soviet (Jovernment, Cham¬ 
berlin showed, could easily have 
avoidetl the iamiue from its own 
resources. All it hatl to do was to 
stop the ‘‘xport ot focnl in 1932, or 
e\\veiul a small amount of foreign 
currency on imports of provisions. 
Hut the government chose to lei 
millions die. 1 low many was a matter 
of tlisputc for \ears. .md probahK' 
will never be known exactlv. In¬ 
formed estimates run from three to 
seven million. 

Meanwhile, in America and other 
free nations, countless pro Cnnmiu- 
nist apologists were writing glee- 
full v about .Stalin's great "agricul- 
tur.il v ictory.” 

I /. SlaiHTY — Soriel Style 

'riii-Ki- IS ;t close connection be¬ 
tween the starving of the peasants 
into submission and the growth of.- 
ihe huge slave labor system which 
now exists in Soviet Russia. 

With the launchinjg of the 
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Five-Year Plan, a serious labor 
shortage arose. A vast number of 
'workers was needed for the tasks so 
overambiliously created by the 
Soviet industrial blueprint. Where 
would this labor come Irom? 

I'he answer w.is prison labor. In 
stead ol jailing "ollenders.” lh<' 
government wrnild put them to 
work lor the stale. “Kecruits" to 
the iii-w sl.i\e l.ilxM' arms wi re soon 
iound ainiMig the “kulaks” who. lhi‘ 
('ommumsis told the world, were 
“rich” pe.l^an1s. 1 his was .supjiose*! 
to he till ]U'I ilieation lor Ihi-ir brutal 
“liipiidalion as a ilass.” Aclu.ilK. 
the olhci.il delmitioii ot a “kulak” 
was a peas.uii possessing two or more 
cows, an<i m piaclice lUiy pe.is.mt 
who resisteil Stalin's ilriM was so 
lahiled. 11 llii' poor soul h.ippiniti 
to he ulterlv poM iiv stricktu. then 
he was termed a “kulak agent." 

The “lk|'iidaiion ol the kul.iks” 

Sl.'ilin's name lor II meantih.it 
their l.iiiil. their tools, their f.irm 
animals, cm'ii their houses, lurmture 
and clotliis. Wire lakiai Irom tlum. 
'I’hen the\ were p.iiked into iin 
healed cattle cars and shippi’d to 
remote and barren areas. I>v the 
hundred thousand, men. women and 
children were thus u|ii(H)t('d. Hiom's 
of these human e.ittle died on the 
way. .Many others peiished miser.i' 
hly of disease, hunger, the hard 
labor an*! h.ird climate after tiu'ir 
arrival. I'.ven Sidnev and Beatrice 
\\’ehh, British I’'ahian Socialists, in 
a lx)ok g/nrif'ytng the So\iet sys¬ 
tem, stated lhat a million families 
(and lhat means at least live million 


people) were thus “liquidated.” 

I he forced labor sujiply was fur¬ 
ther led from the ranks of engineers, 
intellectuals, ollicials and a variety 
of other groups .ill, iif course, 
designated "enemies of the slate.’* 
Indeed, as more sla\ i s were needeil, 
more classis ol “enemies" weie man¬ 
ufactured. 

'I'he victims were pul to work 
huililing highwa\s. railways an 1 
canals. They cut limber. Ihev 
worked in mines. Bv the middle of 
the info's they had hicome part 
and p.ircel ol the So\ let economy. 
M.mvol I he most impressi\eachuwe 
mints ol Soviet indusiriali/ation, 
higliK touted .ihroad, were made 
l.irgelv or e\clusi\el\ hv the use of 
this sl.i\ e labor. 

d'he conditions under which the 
unfortun.iti s li\e have been de 
sirihed in .in arra\' ol e\iwilness 
hooks hv escaped victims, riiey are 
under the brutal surveillance ol the 
M\ I). which has become a soil ol 
“slate within .i si.iie." It has at its 
command its own troops, issues it*-- 
own cuirencv lor use in the c.imps. 
proclaims its own l.iws lor its mil¬ 
lions oi convict suhiects. I he M\ 1 ) 
IS tod.IV //if /ffn/i/'.< /(/r^fs/ ftuploy/T 
nf udmr. And it coniinuallv needs 
new recruits, because the old one.s 
die oil rapidly. 

One point should he made un- 
mistakahlv clear. There are those in 
the Western World who still hojX' 
lor a “relorm" ol these conditions,, 
the abolition of the whole .slave- 
labor system. But the Truth of the 
matter is that the Communists can 



no longer do so — sHort of surren¬ 
dering their power, which they have 
no intention of doing. Forced labor 
is no incidental feature of 5 ?ovict 
life — it is today tiw very foundation 
of the entire Soviet economy. Without 
it the Communist state would collapse. 

Many people have irietl to find 
out how many slave laborers there 
arc now in Russia, but llie exact 
figure remains unknown. No shame¬ 
ful secret has been more desperately 
concealed than this one. The Krem¬ 
lin is well aware that widespread 
knowledge of the day-to-day coiidi 
tions of its slave popular ion would 
■ discredit the Soviet regime forever 
in the eyes of all decent men; it 
would destrov the propaganda lake- 
htxxl that v^^iviet 0)mmunism is 
somehow and “tlespitc everylliing" 
on the side of the working class. 
Small wonder that when Clovernor 
I>cwey so nuich as iiK'nlioned forced 
labor at a L'nited Nations function, 
rccentlv, N'isliinskv and the other 
Soviet officials fled from the scene. 


T ' 'I •. 

nlst, has placed the Sgure at 17 ihil- 
lions; \'ictor Kravchenko, former 
Soviet engineer, at 18 millions.* 

Students of the Soviet system 
realize that the slave-labor situation, 
howcNcr unforeseen at the begin¬ 
ning, is no accident. It is the natural 
and inevitable result of Commu¬ 
nism. In a state where the individual 
counts lor nothing, where only the 
puqvises iif the state matter, human 
life becomes trivial and exjx'iidablc. 

Slave labor costs little, is plentiful, 
and is remarkably adaptable, 'fhe 
convict cannot be late to work, can¬ 
not be absent, cannot demaiul better 
working conditions. He is the en¬ 
tirely helpless ttKil of his wardens. 
W hen he dies, the stale easily re¬ 
places him by condemning other 
guiltless men and women to take 
his place. 

III. Hoi fin of Terror 

li- si-AN i-.R\ was the fate of the 
people iiiuler Qimmunism. what 
was the desiinv t)f the Old llolshe- 


It is the ugliest of the skeletons in 
their nx>iny closets. 

Hut here again enough is known 
to allow' us to make informed esti¬ 
mates. Kxperts-have pieced the sor¬ 
did facts together; they have inter¬ 
viewed escaped slaves w’ho worked 
in camp administrations; they have 
firsthand accounts of foreign ob¬ 
servers. Dr. David J. Dallin, noted 


viks who hail created this state.^ 
Stalin made the answer indelibly 
clear in one* more orgy of bkxxlshed. 

In Leningrad on December i, 
i(>^4, a shot was lired by a young 
Oimmunisi. killing .Sergei M. Kirov, 
a Politburo member. I'he episode 
has never been explained — accord¬ 
ing to stime authorities it W’as staged 
by the secret |X)lice ihem.selves — 


authority on the subject, e.stimatcs 
the number of .slave laborers at from 
'•seven to 12 millions. Others put it 
.tmuch higher. For instance, Arthur 
who was once a Commu-^ 


*l''or comparison, it is si^rnificant to note 
lli.'it iintitT the t>.:irs ihc nuinlx'r of polit¬ 
ical pristHicrs rarely cxcccdcxl 50,000; and 
I lieu ireaiineiii, ihougli often harsh, now 
bceni.s benevolent in contrast with the 
Soviet picture. 
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but the sound of that shot is still 
reverberating throughout Russia. 

'Fhe assassination gave Stalin the 
pretext for the methoflical murder 
of all who represented the slightest 
challenge to his leadership, among 
them the most celebrated Otmmii' 
nist leaders, the fathers ol' the Bol¬ 
shevik Revolution. 'I’he arre.sts and 
killings that ensued, reaching a f)eak 
in markeci a new perifMl of 

terror unprecedente<l even for the 
L'.S.S.R. Paliently, inexorably, wiih 
charges first against some, then un¬ 
expectedly against oliiers, vStalin 
wove all actual or potential members 
of the “opjxisition” into his unre¬ 
lenting pattern of homicuh . I'error 
swept Russia from one end to the 
other as countless [x*rsons were shot 
or imprisoned. To the world this 
berserk business became known as 
“the M0.SC0W 'IVials and Purges.” 

No documentary evidence was 
ever pr^ented at these “trials,” for 
none existetl. fhe most unsijpjx)rled 
and fantastic accusations were freely 
made. Opponents of Stalin were 
charged with plotting with the 
Nazis, the Mikado. Britain and 
France. I’hey. were s;ud to ha\e 
been agents of “capitalist imperial 
ist” jxiwers as early as 1017. I'ormer 
heriK'S of the revolution were ac¬ 
cused of fX)isoning workers' fcxxl, 
Siibotaging machinery, conniving to 
kill Stalin and other Politburo 
meiTtbers. 


a bullet in the back of the head 
in NKM") cellars. Hundreds of 
thousands of new prisoners swelled 
the ranks of .sla\e laborers. Top 
government an<l Parly otlicials in 
til/ the siipposedlv “autonomous” 
Soviet re[)iiblics and regions were 
executed. Kven the head of the 
NKV’P) and his a.ssistants — the 
men, that is to .say, whf) prepared 
the trials anil conducted the blood¬ 
letting ■ wen* them.selves put to 
death; after which their successors, 
in turn, were killeil. 

The dictatorial wheel liad conic 
full turn. Now the very founding 
fathers of Cx)mmunism were de¬ 
stroyed by the I'rankenstein's mon¬ 
ster iheN had fashioned. I lenceforth, 
no oni' in Russia woulil ilare openly 
to op|x>se Stalin in anvthing. 

17 //. » r/r, //«f «m/f;«/f/ 

'riiM ultimate irony of the ^^o.s- 
cow puiges, in which lhou.s:tnds 
were slaughtereil “for having con- 
■spired with 1 litler,” was revealed in 
the Q>mmuni.st-Na/.i Pact of 
in which Stalin conspired with Miller. 
Alter signing it, he declared that 
“the irienilship of the jx'ople of 
CJermany and of the Soviet C'nion, 
cemented by blcxxl, will long re¬ 
main firm.” 

It was cementeil, first, in the bltxxl 
of Poland as 1 litler, thus given the 
green light for World War II, at¬ 
tacked from the West, while the 


When the orgy had run its course, 
many of the country's leading gen- 
'.erals, diplomats, economists and 


“peace-loving” Soviet Union in¬ 
vaded eastern Poland in a pre-ar¬ 
ranged pincerlike move. It waa 
further ce^en^ted .1^ 
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• Vaslbn and occupation of Lithuania, 
{Latvia and Estonia; by the ship- 
!;-.inent of huge amounts of war mate¬ 
riel, food and fuel to the Nazi 

■^armies; by strikes and sabotage di- 
, rected by Soviet agents in the demo- 
' cratic countries, including the 
United States;, and by an all-out 
Soviet propaganda campaign which 
isupported Hitlerism and smeared 
; the anti-Fascist Allies. 

What had happened to the Rus- 

• sian people now happened to the 
#Poles and the Balts. Stalin turned 

• their countries into giant prisons, 
; sent hundreds of thousands of in no- 

cent people to the Siberian slave- 
^ camps. In the next decade ti\e same 
.'thing would happen to country 
after country — Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary, Albania, Czx'chaslovakia. 
. Stalin began to see the Bolshevik 
{goal of World Communism - pro- 
claimed from the moment the Bol¬ 
sheviks took jxiwer in 1917 — mov¬ 
ing closer to fulfillment. 

Before the fire of Communism 
threatened to blaze into a world 
conflagration, however, there was 
an interval when it looked as if the 
Nazis might extinguish it. But the 
German attack on the Soviet Union 
in 1941 was eventually repulsed with 
the aid of American supplies and 
war materiel in vast quantities, and 
finally by the opening of a second 
front by the W’estern Allies. 

1 -Today it is enough to look at the 
. map to realize where the original 
r'Gommunist co«p of November 1917 


has led. Soviet Russia, after World 
War I, occupied slightly more than 
eight million square miles. The 
Communist-dominated .segment of 
the globe now sprawls over 
million .square miles and rules more 
tlian 750 million people — one third 
of the human race and 25 percent of 
the world’s area. Such is the omi¬ 
nous size to which Qjmmunlsm has 
already been allowed to grow. 

But if we are witnessing the ful¬ 
fillment of the Q^mmunist threat 
to freeilom, we are also seeing signs 
of hope. I’he free nations seem in¬ 
creasingly aware of what the Soviet 
system |x>rlemls. By the .same pain¬ 
ful process through w'hich we learned 
about Nazism, only far more slowly, 
knowledge is being won alx)ut Com¬ 
munism. 

I he \'oicc of Freedom is now 
being carried to the Russian people 
along the air w'aves and through 
chinks in the Iron Curtain appris¬ 
ing the Russians that free men do 
not hold them resixuisible for the 
crimes of their oppre.ssf)rs, that free 
men recognize the Ru.ssian people 
as the first victims of Communist 
tyranny. Moreover, we arc telling 
those people, despite attempts of 
their regime to stop the messages, 
that they will have allies in the 
common struggle for the peace and 
security of the world. 

The counterfight has .started, even 
if it is still fumbling and hesitant. 
The stakes are nothing less than the 
survival of freedom on this earth. 
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Life of an Ameritan Worl^man has u title tliat is peculiarly apt. For, as 
Time CKiiiits out, “Walter P. Chrysler respected Itoih work and workmen, 
lie also admired brain, and his own was a siipi-rb example of native imelli- 
gence and imagination applied to practical problems. Ilis book has the 
casual, convers:iiional tone of a front-porch chat, and the fascination that 
clings to every true story about the bov who reacheil the top on his own.” 
Chiysler died August iS, |{J40. “He told the story of his life in the hope of 
inspiring other lonely boys roving the land to keep on trying,” says Boyden 
Sparkes, co-author of his book. 


isolated prairie town. The railroad':: 
which rail through the town repre¬ 
sented the excitements of the tame 
world far to the cast; its tracks 
bridged a creek that was a murmurr:-. 
itig reminder of other kinds of 
ciletnent. Wild animals of the prairie f 


MACiiiNK — t he St cam loco- 
JL motive of which my father 
was the engineer — enabled him to 
provide for me. All my training, in¬ 
stincts and aptitudes have combined 
to make me want to penetrate the 
workings of any machine 1 see. 


We lived in Ellis, Kansas, a small, — buftalo, antelope, coyotes — left' 
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their tracks in the soft banks of this 
stream, and 'sometimes there were^ 
tracks of a creature who wore mocca¬ 
sins. Along that narrow fringe of 
plains civilization, everybody still 
lived in fear of Indians. 

I was a year old when, to the 
north of us, Cluster and his men 
were massacred. In the fall of 1878, 
when I was three and a half, a band 
of Cheyennes slaughtered some 
white }x;oplc in Decatur and Raw¬ 
lins counties. Sucli things were told 
over and over in the night-time 
glow around our kitchen stove, while 
neighbors sat and blew upon steam¬ 
ing coffee poured in .saucers. 

My mother was a big powerful 
woman of the frontier. 1 was the 
third of four children .she bore in 
Kansas railroad towns in the ’70's 
before the prairies had been tamed. 
She ate bullalo meat to nourish her 
sons. Sometimes now I .seem to .see 
her eyes looking at me, miraculoasly, 
out of the face of one of my grand¬ 
children. 

A boy had to work in a household 
where my mother was the ruler. She 
worked all the time herself and had 
prodigious energy. When we had 
hominy for breakfast, \\c owed it, 
every grain, to my mother. She 
soaked the yellow grains in lye water 
until the flintlike yellow coating 
vanished. She al.so grew the corn. 

Our kitchen was the only barber- 
^op my father knew. My mother 
always cut his hair and .shaved him. 

. We never spent money for anything 
'r that; we could get without spending. 

Other's skin was tough — it had 


to be to withstand our soap, home¬ 
made out of grease and lye. 

Our home was badly put together 
and in winter through its cracks, the 
snow intruded. A railroad .shanty.? 
Oh. no. It was flank Chrysler’s 
home, a house to swell my mother’s 
heart with pride as she showed it ofl’ 
to neighbors who livetl in houses 
made of sod. Bccau.se my father 
vvorkeil for the railroad, we were 
privileged to buy some of its coal 
when certain other folks in Kllis had 
no fuel except the drie<l dung of 
biilTalo or cows. 

I lenrv C'hryslcr w'as known from 
end to end of the Union Pacific as 
the best locomotive engineer on the 
division. Often when Father left the 
hoii.se 1 walked beside him, lugging 
his dinner pail. What he carried 
rested on his hip — a big six-.shootcr 
that sagged below his coat. 

Sometimes Father would let me 
ride with him up in the cab, to 
Br<K>kville. 'I'he padded btiard on 
which 1 huddled bounced and 
throbbed, ami hot cinders bit my 
face. When I climbed down at the 
end of the run. the part of me most 
tired would be my face — tired from 
grinning in those hours of ecstasy. 

Once a week I went to Miss Cart¬ 
wright for a piano lesson, one of 
three Kllis boys who were thus 
afflicted. I’erliaps 1 would have re¬ 
belled — except that one of the 
dozen girls was a girl named Della 
Forker. 

My first job, when I was 12, was 
selling little flowered greeting cards. 
Next my. merchandi^g.^^£aQ^»^^^^ 
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caught by an advertisement for peo¬ 
ple to sell silverware. 1 went from 
kitchen door to kitchen door in 
Kllis, carr)'ing a black imitation- 
leather case, and w'hen 1 raised the 
lid I had almost made mv sale. Those 
w^omen wanted silverware almost 
more than focxl. 

Fora while, milking, morning and 
night, was a chore I shared with my 
brother Fd, but when he g{)t big 
enough lo declare his indepenilence 
of Mother's hairl^rush, 1 became the 
one who had to milk the cows, clean 
their stable, fork down hay and 
fodder or round them up when they 
wandered. .\nd 1 had to sell the milk 


chinery. My father wanted me to 
farther in schcx>l, but I did not likt' 
the thought of college and argued !: 
my case at home. Indeed, T nagged 
my father until at last he said: “You » 
can’t learn machinery, and that’s all 
I got to say. ’^'ou cannot gel lo be 
an apprentice until I say the word, 
and I won't recommend vou.’’ 

I succeeded, however, in being 
hired as a sweeper in the Union 
Pacific machine shops. 'Phe fltxiring 
was made of hca\y planks, splintery 
and slick \^ ilh grease. 1 swept them 
as they never had been swept before, 
and did all the other kinds of janitor 
work. But I loved it. 1 loved to see 


and cream, carrying a big open tin 
bucket from house lo house. No¬ 
body in b'llis piud for anything until 
payday, when 1 collected at the rate 
ot five cents a quart, with one cent 
per quart as my cut. 

In our t(>wn it was accepted that 
a .sound way to keep a boy out of 
mischief was to rei]uire him l»> use 
up .some of his energy in work. My 
father was quite liberal with us kids, 
but he never .supposed it would be a 
kindness to let his .sons loaf while 


their iiarcnls worked from dark lo 
dark. ! was in high .school when Kil 
became an apprentice in the I'nion 
Pacific machine shop; but when 
.summer vacation began I got a job 
as ddivery Ixiy in (leorge I lender- 
son’s ;grocery shop, working from 
.six o'clock in the morning to 10:^0 
at night for $10 a month. The next 
vacation, when 1 had finished high 
school, Henderson raised me to $14. 



the engines with their mysteries cx- 
{Hxsed. and envied the mechanics 
who understtxxl their inner work¬ 
ings. 'i’h<- railroad paid me for a 
ten-hour day. After six months, I 
braced the master mechanic, Edgar 
Esierbr(x>k. and asked for his help. 

“Well, Walt,” he said, “if ever 
anylxxly had a right to ask lor the 
chance to be an apprentice, it’s you. 
You've stuck to your job and haven’t"" 
bellyached. I'he men like you. I’ll 
speak to your father. 'I’hal is, if you 
arc sure yon want lo be a machinist.” 

“^ e.s, sir, I do." I was shivering in 
my eagerness. 

Mr. I*'sterbr(x>k won my father, 
over. So 1 began my four-year term ] 
as a machine-shop apprentice. My. 
pay at first was fix e cents an hour, 
only half what I got as sweeper. W'ho; 
coukl ask a bet ter chance ? 

■nifj.sE DAYS the sign of a* 
skilled, workman was the chest of 






[•“ tools he brought to any job. A good I got into trouble. Through that 
^ workman was likely to mistrust any year I got ten cents an hour; now I 
tool whose metal had not been teni- was within a few weeks of the third- 


. pered by himself. But I had an even 
better reason for making mine: I 
lacked the money to buy them. 

The first tot>l I made was a little 
pair of calipers .which could measure 
. a diameter of four inches. Superior 
tools, r realized, got me better 
chances in the shop. 1 was ambitious 
to do the kinds of v'ork the oUler 
men were doing. I had the nerve to 
ask to be allowed to help on tlie big 
■lathe on which locomttiive piston 
' rods were turned. I'lien I read in a 


year rale, j2'., cents. 1 was earning 
enough money then for my needs; 
1 slept and ale at home, and my 
mother still made mcxsi of my clothes. 

()ne tlay I was bending over a tub 
of grease and wool waste when I got 
a slimy blow in the face. .\ fellow 
named McCiralh hail .slopped a rag 
in the dirty water in the wash trough 
and hail thrown it at me. Angrily, I 
grabbed some wcmI waste and started 
after him: he ran through a dcxir and 
slammed it. I knew he would not 


magazine how to etch letters on 
metal with acid, and simmi all my 
tools were branded “W.P.C. ” 

Years later, those tools I made 
were placed on display in a glass case 
on the observatory floor, 72 stories 
up in the Chrysler Building in New 
York Cilv. I am sure that one who 
gazes, w'ith understanding, into that 
old chest of tools will have learned 


loiter out.side, because he had to run 
in the direction of the odice of the 
general foreman. ( 5 us Neubert. I 
siikkI at the dcKir. poiseil to .soak 
McCirath when he emerged. Then 
the latch clicked softly, the dewr 
opened, and 1 flung first one handful 
and then the other. But, alas, it w'as 
not McGrath that I splattered in the 
face ■ it was I'oreman Neubert. 


more about America than from the lie fired me before he had the 


. .panorama of New York. 

I also made my first pair of ice 
skates, a shotgun and a locomotive 
— a 28-inch mtxlel of the engine my 
father drove. A .sculptor could give 
his task no more loving care and 
craftsmanship than I did. When the 
model was complete 1 made tracks 
for it to run on, and I ran it all 
around our yard. You should have 
. seen my father’s grin of pride when 
.',^the liny whistle blew! 

1 worked in the shop not less than 
hours every week. About the end 
my second year as an. apprentice, 


stuff wiped ort'. I fell as if 1 had been 
bani.shed from earth, for nothing in 
the world was half .so important as 
my apprenticeship. Maybe my 
brother or my father spoke to Mr. 
Ivsterbrtxik. At any rate, in a few days 
the master mechanic .sent for me. 
When I stixid before his roll-topped 
desk, he gave me a lecture which 1 
received contritely. A vast man, Mr. 
Esterbrook. When he chuckled, his 
watch chain moved up and down. 
I saw it moving then and knew a 
trace of hope. On his instructions, I 
went to Mr. Neubert and begged 




luxury—beyond anything ever offer¬ 
ed* Most room in any car—nylon or 
exclusive worsted upholsteries in 
combination with leather-grain trim, 
glare resistant instrument panels— 
color-harmoni/ed custom luxury all 
around' 



HUDSON FOR 'Si 



PamouB "sfep-down” daa%n— Hudson’s 
exclusive recessed flcx>r tor Canadian’s 
lowest center of gravity' Fabulous 
motoring with the most room—best 
nde—^greatest safety you can buy in 
any car! 



Perfermonce—three rugged Hudson 
senes—each with smooth, high- 
compression power-blazing gc^way, 
masterful going for the open road. 
All Hudsons handle with marvelous 
ease —gtve you the world’s best ride! 
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his pardon while tears splashed on 
my chest. That fright did me a lot 
’iOf good. Many years later, out in 
Kansas City there was on our jiay- 
r.roU the name of a gentleman, then 
- quite old — Gus Neubcrl. 

.®One NIGHT Arthur Darling, the 
man that I was helping underneath 
' a locomotive, stopped his work to 
• 'look around cautiously. “I’m going 
f uptown,” he said. His voice was low, 
.'/meant just for my car. 1 was his 
helper and devoted to the old man. 
“You’d better not,” I warned him. 
•'“ 7 'hey’ll fire you sure if you get 
caught.” But he was set on leaving. 

' “You just go ahead with the.se 
, valves,” he instructed as he left. 

7 'hc pulling jxjwer of a locomotive 
depends upon the proper setting of 
its valves. Even now 1 can lie in bed 
' at night and tell, from the .sound of 
,a distant engine, whether its valves 
J are rightly .set. For that know'ledge, 
.'.and unnumbered other things about 
^ machines and metal and men, I owe 
a great debt to that grea.sc-blackcned 
old mechanic, I')arling. One thing he 
taught me was to take my own jxirt 
marks when 1 started a valve job no 
, matter if someone told me he had 
> already taken them. 

Now 1 was uneasy on his account, 
but I carried the job through. In the 
months that follow'ed I do not think 
. he completed three valve-setting 
Because I could do his work 


^;and because I covered him up, he 
li^warmed to me, and my exjierience 
this field of valve-setting far ex- 
th^t of ma fiy^jo un^meo... 



Long before our trains were 
equipped with air brakes, I had' 
studied this new Westinghousc con¬ 
trivance and learned how to put it 
on an engine. Con.sequently, when 
the Union Pacific bought air brakes, 
1 got the job of putting them on the 
division locomotives. That was in 
the last year of my apprenticeship, 
w'hcn I w'as getting 15 cents an hour. 

The next thing to come along was 
steam heal for trains. Up to that 
lime the only heal was from little 
coal stoves. .Always eager to learn <;f 
new things, 1 had been correspond¬ 
ing with technical magazines and 
other sources, so that I knew how to 
install that equipment t(X), and so I 
gol the job. 1 had a .sen.se of hurry, 
thinking: “Gosh, here I am already 
22 and still in Ellis!” I was ambitious 
to get ahead in the world. 

As for romance, 1 .showed a wis¬ 
dom far beyond my years when I 
obcyctl the inner promptings that 
told me the world did not contain a 
girl to match my l>*lla Forker. We 
became engaged, but how could we 
get married on $1.50 a day? Della's 
father was a leading merchant of the 
town. 1 could not ask her to leave 
her home on what I could provide. 

Mr. Neubert had left the Union 
Pacific for a more important job 
w'ith the Acheson, Topeka & Santa 
Fe. l^ng before this he had forgiven 
me. Maybe it was his leaving Ellis 
that made me so determined to fol¬ 
low. My apprenticeship was nearly 
at an end when my parents learned 
that I was full of a crazy scheme to 
seek.wodk iaj ' 






big to lick with the hairbrush, so my 
mother tried to w'in me by pleading 
and crying, and reminding me that 
not all c(x)king was like that 1 got 
at home. 

Mowever, my mind was made up. 
I had wriitcn to Mr. Neubert and 
he had promised lo get a place for 
me. He did. His letter of introduc¬ 
tion to the division master mechanic, 
a man named Sherwcxxl, got me 
started to the Santa l‘\- shop at Well¬ 
ington, Kansrjs. My mother packed 
a basket full of fcxul for me to cat 
on the long dav'Ctxich ride. 

Si n-KWoof) read my letter of 
introduction. “You apjx-ar pretty 
young to be a journeyman me¬ 
chanic,” he said. “How old arc 
you.'” “' 1 'wenty-three.” I answered. 
Actually I was ten months younger. 

“You can't have had much ex¬ 
perience. Can you set valves.'” 

“Yes, I can ilo a valve job - gcxxl 
enough for Mr. Neubert.” 

“C'an you lay out shoes and 
wedges.^” That is aiuuher dilficult 
job connected with the rejxiir and 
overhauling of locomotives. 

“Yes.” 

“You'll have lo work two weeks 
before we see what rate ol pay you 
get,” Mr. Shcrw(xxl said. 

“All right. But if 1 don’t get top 
pay 1 don’t want the job.” 

“A’ cheeky young fellow!” 

“No,” I declared, “Tin just a good 
mechanic.” 

Mr. Sherwood passed a hand 
acro^ his mustache, and 1 think he 


to report to the general 
Bill Hart. My manner must havtf'r 
rubbed Hart the wrong way. “You * 
can set valves, hey he said. “Wel^ ; 
there’s a job.” He indicated a loco- ‘ 
motive of a new tyjx*, concerning • 
which I was entirely green. 1 went to 
work, starling to take my port 
marks. Hart waved a grca.sy hand 
impatiently. “No, no, you don’t 
need to lake those port marks all 
ov'cr. 1 took them yesterday.” 

nelibcrately, I took another 
steam-chest cover off before I 
answered. “Maybe so, Mr. llart, 
but if you w'anl me to .set these 
valves, then I’ll make my own port 
marks.” 1 was not going to forget 
old Arthur Darling’s advice so soon 
in my journeyman career. 

One of the helpers w'ho stcxxl by 
sjx)kc to me out of the corner of his 
mouth as I lart, after bawling me 
out, strode away. “He couldn’t set 
the.se valses hini.self,” the youngster 
sakl. “He tried ve.sterday, and now- 
he’s put you on the job to show you 
up. 

‘A’eah.'” 1 went over the engine 
then. In the cab 1 di.scovered that a- 
plug was missing from the c|uadrant 
.slot on the reverse lever. I got a * 
plug and pul it into that hole and : 
grinned. Then I t(X)k the valves out, - 
kx)ked at them and put them back,' 
1 knew they were all right. Soon I ? 
had the drive wheels off the rollers, 
and reported to Hart that 1 was 
ready for another job. : 

“What.^” he roared. “You mean- 
to tell me those valves are set in th^! 
short time? Chryslej^if 



foreman!! 
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does not pull the way she should 
when she’s fired up, you won't have 
a job.” 

They fired the engine up at once 
and she pulled as I knew she would. 
Sherwood sent for me a little while 
later and asked about the engine. I 
had refused to reveal anything to 
Hart, but to the master mechanic 1 
explained about the plug. He chuck¬ 
led, and thereafter 1 was pul lo work 
on air brakes. I got the top rate of 
pay. 

But the thrill of a young lellow 
jxiaking his living away from home 
soon waned and the taste ol free- 
' dom began to jxill on me. Just as she 
, had warned, 1 yearned for Mother’s 
wonderful dinners; I missed my 
home — and Della Forker. Hut my 
career now became one of several 
years of wandering — I^envcr, 

’ Cheyenne, l^ramie, Rawlins and 
other railroad towns. Often I was 
broke and hungry. Because of those 
years I was never to forget how it 
feels to rove around the country 
hunting work. 

Finally, in 1900, I got a job 
where I worked a year — and saveil 
my money — in the Salt Lake City 
; shops of the Denver & Rio CJrande 
Western Railroad. I had made up 
my mind I was through with roving, 
though every time 1 heard the 
■' mourning whistle of a locomotive I 
knew the answer to my lone.some- 
• ness: I')clla. We corresponded faiih- 
fully, and she never wavered, know'- 
that my wandering was intcr- 
.woven with my ambition for both of 
At last 1 was able to write her 


that 1 was coming home, and asked 
her to set a day. We were married 
in the Methfxlist Church, I was 
then 26. 

We began our married life in Salt 
I.ake City with $60. As a round¬ 
house mechanic I was getting 30 
cents an hour, $3 for a ten-hour day. 
Whenever 1 could pile up o^'c^time 
I figured 1 was lucky, 'riirough tlic 
summer wc lived in a shabby little 
rented lunise. Before the builders 
had finished a row of terraced flats 
nearl>y. wc had rented one and .soon 
moved in with worth of furni¬ 
ture Ixnight on time. 

'Then came a lucky break. 1 had 
been studying engineering by mail. 
I was in the roundhouse when the 
master mechanic, John Hickey, came 
tearing in waving a telegram at Sam 
Smith, the foreman. I Ic was in a 
lather. “Smith, Fngine 46 lias blown 
out a back cylinder head on our 
special run!” 

“'1 hat’s the only engine you got 
that can take the Denver train out 
of here,” Smith saitl. 

“I know that,” said Hickey, “'fhe 
question is: Cim wc get her repaired 
in tiiTie.^” 

“W’dl, I got a young fellow here I 
think can do the job.” 

"I’wo hours and 40 minutes after I 
began, I yelled to Smith, “You can 
take her away; she’s ready!” 

“Crissicr” — that’s what Hickey 
always called me — “1 wouldn’t 
have believed a mechanic could do a 
job like that in so short a time.” 

About five months later word was 


sent for me to come tq.the^ 
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HIRE’S 1151 lUICK—showing its heels to the 
fine car fluid! Tlic gay and spritely Custom 
new in slrncture, new in power, new 
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mechanic’s ftflice. Hickey offered me 
the job of roundhouse foreman. 

I’hereafier I liad an office — just 
a little hole in the wall, hut it con- 
tained a dinky roll-top desk with a 
telephone. 1 was foreman over about 
90 men. Just about that time our 
first child, Thelma, was born. 

^Sou DO NOT need to drown to 
have much of your (Kisl life reel 
through your mind in a single 
second. Jobs were scarce; and the 
sudden fear of losing tine may do 
that to YOU. I was 27, and had a wife 
and babv. Mv loval and devoted 

* j * 

wife cooketl, cleaned, washed and 
nursed ihrtiugh longer hours tlian I 
worked. We both felt that we were 
lucky to have $90 a month. 

I had received a letter of repri¬ 
mand from the general master me¬ 
chanic. I have forgotten now what 
had caused him to write me a rebuke, 
but I remember well how quickly 1 
got mail. Well, I could write a sassy 
letter ttxi — and did. 

What 1 could not understand now, 
as 1 crunchetl along the cinder path 
toward the offices to answer his 
suinmojis, was why he had waited 
three or four da^'s. T clamped my 
teeth, sc]uared my shoulders and 
opened the bass’s door. 

“Hello, Walt,” he .said. “I have 
been kxiking at some drawings of a 
new locomotive.” He chatted on 
and on until, I suppose, he saw that 
I was relaxed. He praised my work. 
Had he roared, 1 would perhaps 
have roared louder; instead he wore 


words. There isn’t one of us who 
won’t listen to a sermon that begins 
with praise, hinally he came to the 
point. 

“You know, W’alt, you’ve got a 
future. IXin’t throw it away be¬ 
cause your ft'^-lings gel hurl nowand 
then. Sometimes 1 get a letter that 
makes me boil with rage. You know 
what 1 do.?” 

From a small drawer in his desk he 
pulled out my letter. 1 was red to 
the roots of mv hair. “Wall, that is 
where I put letters that make me 
mad. I leave them there three or 
four days, until I have calmed down. 
When I am sure” - - he smiled on me 
then — “I lake them out and read 
them over. If you had pul my letter 
in a ihawcr until you crxtled off. 
Wall, you d have been fair lo me 
aiul fair tf) \ourself. Now, boy, re¬ 
member whai I've Uild you.” 

I a|X>logi/.ed to liim, and since 
that dav I've never answered any 
Idler while in a passion. Chnl know's, 
I have receivetl inlurialing letters, 
bill I ha\e always filed them in the 
bottom tlrawer. The thought of old 
man flickc)- cixils me tlown. 

I went to Mr. Hickey when the 
offer of a better job arrived. It was 
a real opjxirtunity. Mr. Hickey 
urged me to accejtl, and .soon I was 
installed as general foreman at the 
Trinidad, Colo., shops of the Colo¬ 
rado & Soul hern Railroad. Within a 
year I was promoted to master 
mechanic of two divisions, at the 
huge salary of $140 a month. 
Probably there were a thousand men 



:— who were referring to me then as 
“the old man,” though I was not 
quite 30. 

Then George Cotter, w^ho had 
been responsible for my proinoiion, 
became general superintendent of 
the Fort Worth & Denver City 
Railroad and urged me to join him. 
He wanted me to build and equip a 
new shop at Childress, 'I'exas, at that 
time a bleak village. 'I'hougli I 
itched for this new chance, 1 hatet! 
to ask Della to take her baby into 
the one unpainted box of a house 
■ that was for rent in f'hildress. I 
described the place to her. 

“Dad, don’t worry about me,” 

: was her an.swer. “I’ll be haj»py any¬ 
where you think you ought to be to 
get ahead.” Nothing in my life has 
given me more cau.se for pride and 
satisfaction than my wife's faith in 
me through tho.se years when 1 was 
a grease-stained roundhou.se me¬ 
chanic. So we went to Childress. 

When the new shop was com¬ 
pleted I got a telegram out of a clear 
.sky, offering me the master me¬ 
chanic's place at Oclvvein. Iowa, on 
the Chicago Great Western Rail¬ 
road. It paid $200 n month, and that 
w'as only the .starting figure. Mr. 
Cotter advised me to take it and 1 
did. In Ociwein Bernice, our .second 
child, was born. Within 15 months 
after I-arrived in Iowa, I became the 
general master mechanic, and three 
months later superintendent of mo- 
live power, 'f’hat look me as high 
:^p on the staff as a man could go 
^□^chanically in railroad service. 1 
jjjqartiing plenty seeth-.. 


ing with ambition. My pay was 
$350 a month. 

^©UAT WAS in 190S, a turning point 
in my career. That year I went to 
tlie Chicago Automobile Show and 
there I .saw the locomobile touring 
car. It was painted ivory white, its 
cushions and trim in red. On the 
running board there was a hand.somc 
toollox and next to it a tank of gas 
to feet! the front head lamps. 

For four days I hung around the 
show, held by that automobile as 
by a siren’s song. 'I'he price lag 
meant ju.st what it said: 355000 cash. 
I had 35700. I must confess that I 
never slopped to ask my.self if 1 
could afford to go in hock to buy 
that car. .'Ml 1 asked myself was 
where could 1 raise the money 

Ralph \’an X’echlen, a l)ank vice- 
president, was a frienil of mine. 1 
waylaid him in a cafe favored by 
railroad oilicials. I did luM have any¬ 
thing that could be called collateral, 
but hopele.ssly infatuated with the 
car, 1 twisted logic to biitire.ss my 
ca.se for the $4^00. I orated about 
“what this country will be like when 
exery indixidual has his private 
car. 

“Walt, gel .somebtxly with col¬ 
lateral to .sign a- note with you and 
we might give you a lotm,” he said. 

“How' about Bill Causey.^” Wil¬ 
liam Bowdoin Causey was then 
superintendent of a division of the 
Chicago Great Western Railway 
and a close friend of Van Vcchtcn 
and myself.. Causey pledged... 
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Tthe money to buy my first automo- 
'bile. I did not want the car to ride 
in; I wanted it so I could learn all 
about it. 

Years later, when \'an Vechten 
'.was one of a syndicate of bankers 
who felt that they were atx)iit lo 
Jose $50,000,000 in the WilJy.s- 
Overland Company, and wanted to 
hire me lo .save their money, he was 
glad he made that l<Min to me. He 
told me so when the syndicate con¬ 
tracted to pay me $1,000,000 a year. 

I turned my Oelwein barn into a 
^garage, and worked in it night after 
night, and on Saturday aflerncKms 
and Sundays. 1 tcx)k the car u|xirt 
repeatedly and put it together 
again. Finally, one Saturday, after 
three months of study. I announceil 
to I^lla that “she’s coming oiii.” 

By then the noi.se of rny car's en¬ 
gine was w'cll known in our neigh- 
borho(xl, but .somehow the wort! 
spread and I had a gallery of .specta¬ 
tors as I cranked up and got behind 
the w'hcel. 'I'hc big touring car 
bucked like a mustang saddled lor 
.the first time. Onlookers wh(x>ped 
as we shot forward, lurched into a 
ditch, and finally stalled, axle-deep, 
in a neighbor’s garden patch. We 
pulled her out with a team of 
horses. 

I heard mocking laughs as I 
started off again. This time 1 got her 
into high and let her roll. 1 had to 
turn at the corner, but rather than 
xnake tho.se chains growl and clash, 1 
■fct her go in high, with only two 
'..jwliecls touching the ground. But as 
ll^lmled off we w^rc ^t the. edge of , 


town in the country. A few hun¬ 
dred yards ahead, 1 saw a cow head¬ 
ing for the road. I couldn’t change 
the pace of the automobile. All 1 
could do was to grip the wheel and 
steer. Somehow I mi.s.sed the cow. 

h'venlually I rode back into Oel¬ 
wein at a 20-mile clip. My neighbors 
helped me push the car into the 
barn. 1 was so tired that I trembled; 
my clothes were .soaked through 
with perspiration. And that's the 
way 1 learned lo drive an automo¬ 
bile. 


06j 

ii.M) now been pounding away at 
my corres|,x)nilence courses in me¬ 
chanical engineering for about seven 
years, \i ^.4 I fell sometimes that I 
had reacheil ihe end of the route. 
Railroad |viy was low. In tlte railroad 
.ser\ice they almost never promoted 
a motive-^xmer man into the higher 
e.xeciiUve group, or .so it .seemed. We 
now had three children; our new’ 
baby, Walter P. C'hrysler, jr., was 
born in Oelwein. 

Sam belton, a railroad man of the 
old .school, had become president of 
the CCiWR. I worked day and night 
to keep his roail in flaw’less running 
ortlcr. One night he summoned me 
to ('hicago, on what .seemed to me a 
trivial issue. Before his bawling out 
was well under way, 1 threw the iob 
in his face and stomped out of his 
office. Though he sent Bill Causey 
an<l others to argue me out of it, J 
had become an ex-railroad man. 

'I'hrough my friend Waldo H. 
Marshall, president of the American 
Lpcomotive Ct 
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I Right today, authorities the country over will tell you 

' that of all cold treatments, the simplest and most effective 

IS Aspirin and as much rest as possible ” 

At the first sign of a cold —before you do anything else 
—you should take Aspirin, because Aspirin brings you 
quick relief from the headachy, feverish feeling—and the 
muscular aches and pains—that usually accompany a cold 
. No matter how you try to stop or shorten a cold, 
O authorities will tell you that this is sound advice 


FEEL BETTER FAST —And it’s advice that produces 
fast results For Aspirin actually goes to work in 
two seconefs That’s one reason why, when you 
take it to relieve these distressing cold symptoms, 
you get the relief you want with astonishing speed 
By droppmg an Aspirin tablet in a glass of water 
and watching how quickly it disintegrates, you can 
see this two second speed with your own eyes 


WHAT TO DO FOR SORE THROAT— ASPIRIN is also an excellent 
medication to use for the relief of sore throats due to colds 
You just dissolve three Aspirin tablets in one third of a 
glass of water—and then gargle This makes a highly 
potent medicinal gargle that almost instantly soothes 
tender throat membranes, relieves pain and irritation 

You’ll find that Aspirin is not only highl> effective, 
but wonderfully gentle, too Its single active ingredient 
i& so gentle to the system it is regularly pi escribed even 
for small children 

Keep Aspirin handy When you buy, get the 100 tablet 
bottle which gives you Aspirin for less than a penny a tablet 


Because no erfher pain reliever can molch ils record of use 
by millions of people, without ill effect, one thing you con 
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as superintendent of its Pittsburgh 
> plant. The fun 1 had experienced in 
making things as a hoy was magni¬ 
fied a hundred-fold when 1 began 
making things as a man. 'I’hcre is in 
manufiicturing a creative joy that 
only poets are supposed to know. 
Our plant hega'n doing something it 
had not done during three preceding 
years: it began to show a profit. In a 
year and a half I rose to works- 
manager of the company. 

One day James J. Storrow, a 
financier and a director of the Amer¬ 
ican Jxjcomotive Company, sum¬ 
moned rne to New York, lie greeteil 
me by .saying, “So you’re the fellow 
who tran.sferrcd our Pittsburgh 
plant from a losing venture into a 
■ paying one!’* He w:inted to know if 
I had given any thought to automo¬ 
bile manufacturing, and 1 confirmed 
that 1 had done so, on and off, for 
about five years. 

“Well,” he .said, “I’m chairman of 
General Motors’ finance commit¬ 
tee, and if you arc interested, I be¬ 
lieve it could be arranged for you to 
* become works-manager at the Huick 
Motor Comjxiny of Flint, Michi¬ 
gan, the most important of the 
General Motors group. 'I’here's a 
■great future in automobiles. This is 
a great opjx>rtunity for the riglit 
man.” 

A week later Charles W. Nash, 
head of the Buick Motor Qmnpany, 
invited me to look at his plant at 
Flint. Mr. McNaughton, vicc-presi- 
.^,dent of American Locomotive, tried 
to talk me out of going. 1 was getting 
^^Ifjfeoo a year by then, and he upped 


it to $12,000. Nevertheless, curious 
and eager, I kept my date with Nash. 

The Buick plant astonished me. 

At once 1 .saw a hundred opportuni¬ 
ties for improvements. “What a job 
1 could do here, if I were boss!” I 
said to my-sclf excitedly. 

'I’he next day Charley Nash a.sked 
for my decision. 

“Mr. Nash, I’d like to come here. 

I think 1 could be a useful man in 
this plant.” 

After some discu.ssion, when 1 
told him wliat I was earning, his in¬ 
terest in me just .seemed to collapse. 
“In this bu.siness we ilon’t pay such 
.sitlarics.” lie was not bargaining: 
$12,000 was a big figure in Flint in 
1911. 

“Mr. Na.sh, what will you pay?” 

lie thought awhile. If 1 was get¬ 
ting $12,000, surely I woukl be 
expecting more to tempt me from a 
jr)b with people who liked me. Sud¬ 
denly he sat up straight and spoke. 
“Mr. Chrysler, we can't afford to 
pay over $6000.” 

“1 accept, Mr. Na.sh.” 

lie IcMiked bewildered. 

UR fourth child. Jack, was born 
in Pittsburgh. I was taking my 
family away from the comfort and 
dignity of the best situation I had 
yet achicveil into a young, raw in¬ 
dustry. But the new chance excited 
me as pioneering chances always 
hatl excited my ancestors. 

My entrance into automobile 
manufacturing was happily timed. 

In that year Charles F. Kettering 
put the first self-starternm J 
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?laic. The new inventions that pro¬ 
vided electrical starting, lighting 
.and ignition fired the imagination of 
■'tlie industry. Everything splcmlid 
;• that had been predicted for aiitomr>- 
' biles was beginning to come true. 

But most automobiles were cosi- 
' ing ux) much, so 1 set myself to 
cutting waste in the Biiick plant, 
beginning with a rigid piecework 
-.schedule -- - something they’d never 
' had. We eliminated processes which 
were treating metal as if it were 
wood, made improvenunt after lin- 
■' provement in our inethoils, and in- 
; creased prcxluction from -|*> cars a 
day to 75. Then we rcorg;ini/.ed the 
work process along v\iiat later was 
known as mass-pnxhiction lines, and 
‘ )‘aiscd output to 200 cars a day. 

After we developetl our prcxluc- 
lion line, Henry I’ord figured out a 
chain conveyor; he was the first, and 
.sexm we all used it. Believe me. it 
was a thrilling quarter of a century 
for those of us whose hands anil 
brains were invoh-ed with the de¬ 
tails of the automobile industry. 

I served three years as works- 
manager at Biiick, and Charley 
■ Nash was still paying me the salary 
'at which I hail started. One dav I 
-walked into Nash's oflice and rested 
mv knuckles on his table and said, 

•r ’ 

“Charley, I want $25,001) a year.*’ 

“Walter!" It was nearly a scream. 

“I’ve waited a long time before 
saying this." 1 continued. “When I 
'icame here 1 was getting $12,000; 1 
-took this job for $6000, and you 
.haven’t given me a rai.se. I want 
1^5,000 or I’m going to leave you.” ;- 


“Walter, this is something Til 
have to talk about with Mr. Stor- 
row." He did, when Storrow came 
to Flint a few days later. Summoned 
to the office, I again stated my case. 
“l‘)on’t get excital, Walter," Stor¬ 
row .siiid. “You’re going to get your 
S>25,(X)o. ' 

“’^'es.^ Well, thank you. And by 
the way, next year I want $50,000.” 
1 was then 40 years old. \\'hcn I got 
home, I really started to enjoy that 
raise only ^^hen my wife exclaimed. 
“Had! 1 knew vou’d do it!" I'hese 
words contained evervthing 1 
wanted to hear. 


Mi/VK, i(ii5. was eventful 
for (ieneral Motors. William C. 
Durant, the genius who had formed 
the company, hail somehow lost con¬ 
trol of it. I'or three years he re¬ 
mained on the outside, but now he 
made a come-back. In September 
11)15 he walked into the stockhold¬ 
ers’ meeting and quietly established 
that he was once more in control. 
Na.sh resigneil and Durant tixjk over 
Nash’s job as president of (leneral 
Motors. 


One day Durant walked into my 
office. "Mr. C'hrysler," he said, "I'd 
like to hire you as president of the 
Buick Motor Company." 

"'I'o be frank with you, Mr. 
Durant,” I replied, "if a plan 1 am 
negotiating now goes through, I’m 
quitting here." I was referring to a 
plan Nash and Storrow and I were 
working on for buying the Packard 
Automobile Company. 

. “I’ll pay^,^U:.|5oo^,^mA■ll^^ 
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stay on hefe as president of Buick,” 
Durant said. 

It was so much that I couldn't 
think for a few seconds. 

“It’s a deal,” he said. 

Worked out on paper, the deal 
was even better than his ofl'er. He 


to mankind. The widespread wealth 
in America is not the product of a 
few outstanding men; we owe it to a 
scheme of working whereby varied 
inlclligcnces in a great business or- 
ganiziition pool their most effective 
abilities. 


arranged for'me to draw $10,000 
cash a month, and at the end of each 
of the next three years of my con¬ 
tract term 1 had the right to take the 
rest in cash or in stock at the price as 
of the day w'c signed the contract. 
Of course 1 always look the slock. 


After the First World War, Wil¬ 
liam C. Durant had very ambitious 
plans, and 1 soon came into conflict 
with him over this policy. 1 believed 
that we were expanding unsoundly 
and much loo fast. As a result of this 
tlispute, I resigned from CJcncnd 


^©HERE WAS a genius in the auto¬ 
mobile industry we found that we 
needed — Charles F. Kettering, the 
brilliant inventor of the electric 
starter and other things. As presi¬ 
dent of Buick and first vice-presi¬ 
dent of General Motors in charge of 
operations, I w'as eager to bring 
Kettering to I')etroit. I knew we 
could never tempt him much with 
money, but 1 sold him by offering 
an exciting job. “You’re the man to 
steer the w'holc engineering intelli¬ 
gence of General Motors,” I said, 
and pointed out that the post would 
entail solving endless mechanical 
’ and scientific problems. He took the 
job. 

In the great modern business cor¬ 
poration, men have devised a tre¬ 
mendous creative force. No corpora¬ 
tion is perfect, of course (nothing 
• 'man-made is) — but before anyone 
condemns corporations and business 
. in general, let him show anything in 
, history that can compare with Amer- 
^^ka's great business in their service 


Motors. 

Now 1 could retire. I was 45 and a 
millionaire. 1 had no plans of any 
kind. I had nothing more to do and 
wasn’t that just fine and dandy! 

The years hail fixed on me a habit 
of waking at six in the morning. 
Most of the lime I was just hanging 
around the house. One duv Della 
said, “I wish you would go to work.” 

I grinned widely. “Maybe 1 will.” 


WAS NOW 1920. I learned that 
the Willy-.s-Overland Com|>any w’as 
headed for the rocks. A committee 
came to see me, and asked me to 


lake over, but I was not eager to 
plunge into the Willys-Ovcrland 
problem. Suppose 1 failed? What 
would it do to my reputation ? But I 
made a pro}X)sition: I’d undertake 
the job for two years at $1,000,000 a 
year, on condition that I had full 
authority, 'fhe bankers, who had 


loaned the company $50,000,000, 
directed Willys to accept'my terms. 
I moved to ffcw York. 
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died itself with an airplane plant,’ 
a harvester company and other sub¬ 
sidiaries, almost none of which were 
doing it any gocxl. But its harvesters 
and airplanes were rather Ix-tlcr 
than its automobiles. The company, 

. to survive, had to make belter cars. 

1 decided to bring in three young 
automotive wizards: h'red M. Zetler, 
Owen Skelton and C'arl Brecr, wlio 
seemed to be parJs of a single, ex¬ 
traordinary engineering intelligence. 
I was determined to make* a new 
. kind of automobile, and I commis¬ 
sioned the three voting men to de- 
‘ sign the car of their di'-ams. 

In the meantime my hanker 
friends luul aske<l me to help them 
in another troublesome situation. 
This time it was the Maxwell Motors 
Company that was in distress, rhev 
got Willys’ consent for me to re¬ 
organize Maxwell while still straight¬ 
ening out Willys-Overland. So I be 
came the chairman of the Maxwell 
reorganization and management 
committee. 

In the following year I spent a 
good many nights on trains between 
New >'ork and Detroit. ’I'o salvage 
their stake of stime Sli2t>,()oi),f)oo in 
. Maxwell. I persuaiied the bankers to 
invest another St 5,000,000. 1 had 
the Maxwell ear reilesigned to sell 
for — at a profit of only S5. It 
sold at a satisfactory rate, aiul the 
. company's situation was greatly im¬ 
proved. 

In 1022 my work with Willys- 
, Overland was finished. I’he bankers 
I' kad decided to put the comfxmy 
^J(^roug,h,-a' receivership. . 


We at Maxwell now concentrated 
on another new car on which the 
Zciler team had licen working. Un¬ 
der the shabby IkhkI of an old car 
we hid the unsuspected power of a 
high-compression engine. It was fun 
when this shabby oUl testing car 
halleil between a couple of sleek 
ones. At the whistle's sound wc 
would be past the cop and on our 
way, while Ixliind us, open-mouthed, 
the sleek cars would just be getting 
into second. 

This mechanical infant was to 
be called the (Chrysler if our hopes 
were well foiincled. 'I’hcn came 
the bad news. 'I'wo banking firiTis 
which had agreed to refinance the 
company so as to allow us S5,520,oo() 
Ibr operation iifiw caneeletl the 
arrangement. 

()n top of that we got the dis¬ 
heartening information that the 
i()24 New ^'ork Automobile Show' 
would not allow space to models 
which had not been pnxluced and 
sold. Our C^hryslers were therefore 
barred. W’e had eounieil heavily 
iilTon creating a sensjtlion with their 
style, grace an<l greater jxjwer, 
and thus revis ing the bank tleal. \^’e 
had stretched our credit to the 
snapping point, and could not 
hope to proceed with manufacturing 
C'hryslers without additional money. 
W’e were close to ruin before W'c had 
made a start, and were all in a blue 
funk. 

Suddenly I ydicd for Jcx:. That 
w'as J. l-l. b'ields, later vice-president 
of the Chrysler 
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Commodore Hotel. We’ll have a 
show all right!” The Auto Show was 
in New York’s Grand Central Pal¬ 
ace, but the men of the industry 
always swarmed in a nearby hotel; 
that year it was the Commodore. 

Although we w<iTrc not in the 
show, we stole it. From morning 
until late at night a crowd was 
densely packed around the Chrys- 
lers. A high-compression engine was 
something appreciated by all men 
who knew automobiles, but until 
our car appeared they had treated it 
• as a racing driver’s luxury. Yet here 
it was ready to comjietc in the com¬ 
mercial market. 

Bankers approached us. 'I'he Chase 
. Securities Corporation, after some 
frenzied bargaining in the following 
weeks, gave us $5,000,000. What al¬ 
ready in my heart I called the 
Chrysler Corporation, though it was 
still named Maxwell, was out of the 
woods. We had our money, our car 
and a live organization. 

Tlierc was no question about space 
for the Chrysler in the Auto Show 
of 1925. In one year we had sokl 
32,000 of them, besides making a 
gain in sales of the Maxwell. We had 
begun the year with a debt of 
$5,000,000 and had ended with a 
net profit of $4,115,000. 

In 1925 the name of the Maxw’cll 
Company w'as changed to the Chrj^s- 
ler CoYporation. The year 1927 saw 
us in fifth place in the industry, with 
' Sales of 192,000 cars. 


bility of their own. They had grown 
up in New York and [>roliably would 
want to live there, so the idea of 
putting up a New York building 
was Iwrn. Something 1 liad seen in 
Paris on my one r.uropc'an trip re¬ 
curred to me. “.Make this building 
higher than the Filfel lower,” 1 told 
the architects, lliaf was the be¬ 
ginning of the 77-story Chrysler 
Building. My son \\'alter took over 
its running when it was completed. 

“You better learn something 
about the building,” 1 said, "It’s 
yours, not mine.” 

“Where do you think 1 ought to 
begin, I^d.^” 

“Go down in the basement, .scrub 
(l(K)rs. clean oflices, learn wliat the 
other fell(jw has to do.” 1 Ic did it, 
t(x), and then proceetled through 
various jobs until he was well able 
to run the building. 

^ ^xPiiN'sn.s had to be cut during 
the early 1930’s, T here were bleak 
months when our plants, for lack of 
orders, were operating at 40 percent 
of capacity. But no matter how 
gkxjmy the outlook, I never cut the 
budget of our re.scarch department. 
I'he things tliat were developed in 
the laboratories in those dark days 
were the improvements that created 
a strong demand for cars in 1936 and 
1937. And by that time our profits 
had enabled the company to get 
completely out of debt. 

But there is more to industry 
than money and machines. There 
arc men. In 1937 there were 76,000 


: 5 ^€arly in 19291 decided that my 

needed some business respoosi-' people.on the Chrysler 
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it be supposed by anyone who knew 
me that 1 was unmindful of my obli¬ 
gation to these people? 

No matter how proud I feel be¬ 
cause the enterprise bears the name 
of Chrysler, 1 never fool myself that 
I did all this. If our engineering is 
superb it is because t)f Zetlcr and his 
associates. Has our cx)^x)rt business 
jElourishcd? We owe that to vice- 
president W. Ledyard Mitchell. Any 
great industrial corjToration lives and 
grows only through the devoted 


services of many minds and talents 
}xx>led ill a common effort. 

1 really understood this best, I 
think, when I sat at a meeting in 
Detroit with a dozen younger fel¬ 
low's, I'm a sort of grandsire there — 
the chairman of the Ixiard. 1 got my 
start in overalls; so did K. T, Keller, 
the corporation’s president in 1937; 
so did Zeder, Skelton, Breer; so did 
Mitchell and many others. We arc 
all — in the simple, exact meaning 
of tile term — American wori^men. 



Green Lights Mean Danger 

HE HAD the green light. C^infidently she drove her black sedan out onto 
the main higliw’ay to cross. It never oceiirreil lo her ti> IcKik to the left, the 
most likely |x>int of danger. On the main highway a speeding driver saw 
the red light and jammed on his brakes, tex) late. The w’oman w'as killed 
instantly. lie died that night. 

Witnesses blamed the man alone. In reality the w'oman w'as equally to 
blame. She had placed tfxi much trust in a green light.'fhat fault is one of 
the largest contributors to mounting motor-casualty lists. A green light 
means not safely but: Beware of deathl 

Wilmington, lX- 1 ., made a study that embraced 15 years, 1606 intersec¬ 
tions, and revealed that the danger ratio at light-controlled crossings, in 
terms of deaths, was 8.65 times higher than at unmarked and unguarded 
crossings in that city. A similar study made as a check in I^hiladelphia 
found the death ratio at light-controlled crossings slightly higher than 
Wilmington’s. 

“We must change c»ur thinking on traffic controls,” says I\. F. Koesier, 
Wilmington’s chief engineer. “Controls don’t end danger. 'I'hcy proclaim 
it.” I'hc feeling of safety, now induced by lights and other controls that arc 
actually w'arnings, is the greatest traffic hazard. Mothers think their 
children will be .safe if they are taught to “wait for the green light.” The 
teaching is gtxid only in part. Its emphasis is wrong, creating a false sen.se of 
security that makes the child, and later the adult, the ea.sy victim of the 
first driver who didn’t .see the red light until too late. 

— W'ilHam S. Dutton In CattUr'a 
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least 20 years. But not so. With more 
than a third of his term still to serve. 
Caiman Cooper was paroled through 
some inexplicable tenderness. 

On that same day in 1948 there 
was working in the home office <jf 
The Reader's Digest near I’leasant- 
ville, N. Y., a messenger named 
Andrew Petrini, a curly-haired, ami¬ 
able young man with a wife and baby- 
boy. For Petrini. the parole certifi¬ 
cate of Caiman Cooper was a death 
warrant. 

Andrew Petrini was murderetl 
when Cooper and three com|xi 11 ions 
held up and robbed a Reader's 
Digest truck last April. 

This is the story of how ihe job 
was planned, so carefully that at 
first it seemed a crime without a real 
clue, and of how, by tireless pa¬ 
tience, through disheartening moni tis 
of search, by astute detective work, 
the mystery of this cold-blcKwletl 
outrage was sohed and the killers 
brought to justice by the New ^'ork 
State Police. 

But this is more than tin- store oi 
a mathematically plotted cuitrage, 
executed on a split-secf)iKl time 
table; more, even, than an example 
of modern detective work at its 
best. Overshadowing the crime and 
its solution, 'Die Header’s Digest 
murder case is a shocking example of 
some of the gravest weaknesses in 
U. S. judicial and jxinological sys¬ 
tems. 

The record of the proceedings in 
Westchester County Court at White 
Plains runs more than 4000 type- 
written pages. Although the evi¬ 


dence was plain enough, the trial, at 
burdensome cast to the taxpayers, 
dragged on from November i until 
December 23, 1950. 'T'hc fourth 
bandit, Dirfman, is still to be tried, 
adding more burden to the com¬ 
munity. .\ml in all those weeks, 
under the benevolent protection the 
state extends to all criminals, not a 
whispei of the records of the mur¬ 
derers’ vicious past, nor of their 
various j>rison terms, couitl be al- 
lowetl to reach the jury. So far as the 
12 women and men oi the jury were 
c«)ncerned, the three highway-men 
hail never behm* been accusc(.i oi so 
much as a parking violation. 

'Ibis murder illustrates above 
eveiA lhing else the jianger that lies 
iji the abuse, ami the weakness, of 
pan^le stamlards and parole adminis¬ 
tration. No sooner ha<i the case been 
given to the jurv than one of the 
deleiise attorneys s:iid to me: “ f'he 
Slate of,New ^'ork .should have been 
indicted for e\er turning my client 
l(M)se on the community.” 

siaiiAu: was hatched behiml 
prison bars. \Mien C^ilmait Ox)per 
was paroled frrtm Dannemora lu¬ 
st ill owed time for his break iroin 
.\tlanta Feniientiary. On his way to 
fini.sh out that .sentence, he was 
taken first to the b'ederal Detention 
Hou.se in New "^'ork City. 'I’here he 
made friends with another convict 
w'ho had been sent up for filching 
I'he Reader's Digest mail from a 
truck rented by the Pleasantville 
Post Office. Such is life in jail today 
that Cooper and his new 
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ance played chess and handball 
logether while Cooper slyly asked 
questions about the handling of the 
magazine’s mail and bank deposits. 

By the time Coof>er was dis¬ 
patched to Ix’wisburg, Pa., prison — 
where once more his sentence was 
benevolently shortened ■ there was 
already glowing in his brain a plan 
for one grand haul to make him 
rich. For Qxjjx'r was besfxlled with 
the false impression that 'Phe Read¬ 
er’s Digest received fortunes in cash 
from siihscribers every tlay. 

“I’ll work with Harry on this as 
s(X)n as 1 get out,” he promised him¬ 
self. “Harry will plan a pi-rfect job.’’ 

Harry Stein -- beetle-browed, 
angry-facet! son of a Russian ped¬ 
dler. never naturalized --- was a 
Dannemora crony, .\nother habitual 
law-breaker, he knew more about 
legal l(K>pholes than many an at¬ 
torney. In the prison yard Oioper 
had heard Stein advise com icts so 
shrewdly that long-termers were 
“sprung” on technicalities that their 
own lawyers hatl overkx^ketl. Years 
before, Stein had seemeil on his way 
to the electric chair lor choking to 
death X’ivian (lordoii, a blonde 
playgirl who threatened totlenounee 
him. Because an eyewitness changed 
his story Stein could not be con¬ 
victed of murder. But S(X)n after¬ 
ward he was convicted of robbery 
and sentenced to a term of 25 years. 
Now Stein, tcx», was out on jxirole. 

On a wintry dusk in January, a 
year ago. Caiman Cooper and 
Harry Stein held a reunion in the 
Jowcj: sluqas of Manhattan. With a 


salesman’s ardor. Cooper depicted to 
his pal a robber’s fantasy of imagi- u*. 
nary fortunes in cash, transported 
along lonely country roads, ready to 
be grabbed. 

“It’s a juicy pitch,” agreed the 
dazzled Stein. “But we must have 
another man. How about Nattie.^” 

Nathan ^^’issncr, another Danne- 
inora budds', and also relca.scd on 
parole, was a bald, .sc]uat, bull- 
necketl thief who.se record was 
splotched with assaults, robberies, 
four homicide charges, and other 
strong-arm jobs. Now he was run¬ 
ning a downtown auto-rental agency. 
Within the hour, the ex-convicts 
were hiuklled in W’issner’s office. 
Diter, the unholy three called in 
moon-laced, bespectacled Benny 
Dorfman, partner of W'i.s.sner and 
small-time chiseler. 'Phat night the 
four of them conspired to rob a 
truck of I'he Reader's Digest carry¬ 
ing mail and the daily bank deposit. 

b'lom an agency where he was un¬ 
known, Caiman Qxiper rented an 
old rattletrap truck. Why select 
such a piece of junk for a hold-up.^ 
’Hiat incongruity w,is part of the 
plan: an old truck kxiked inncxrent. , 

C)n three .succe.ssive Nfondays — 
becau.se week-end receipts would be 
larger -- the baiulits prowled around 
the Digest grounds and nearby 
road.s, but not until the fourth visit, 
on the squally, showering afternoon 
of .\pril 3, did they decide 10 strike. 

'Phey came that day riding in two 
cars. In front, the hired truck was 
driven by Cooper, bringing with 
him lengths of cord, rolls of adhesive 





'12 xnatic, all wrapped in a towel. 

The second car, from Wissner’s 
own agency, was a dark-gray, fcnir- 
^,door sedan. In this new model they 
< meant to flee the scene; the split- 
' second time table was scheduled to 
be completed in five minutes. 

On Highway No. 117. half a mile 
jt'south of the entrance into The 
f/'Reader’s Digest grounds, the two 
; cars halted. The sedan was parked by 
Vthe side of the road, not far from a 
' dirt lane. Old Farm Road, scouted 
\in advance as the rendez.vous for the 
f climax of the crime. Nfeanwhile 
Stein distributed weapons from the 
truck; a gun for every man. Leaving 
Wissner walking on the open road. 
Cooper, Stein and I>orfman rcxic the 
‘ truck to the Digest private road ami 
, in to the parking circle in front c)f 
' the building, a place of green lawn, 
shade trees and peace. There the 
rented rattletrap was halted, and 
rthcre, through misty showers, the 
! criminals kept watch on the front 
■ door where a Digest truck was being 
loaded. 

Two men were riding in the 
Digest truck when it started for the 
bank and post office. At the wheel 
was William Walerbury, wbo was to 
, live, and beside him was Andrew 
Petrini, very soon to die. 

According to plan, the robbers’ 
truck darted forward. First to reach 
the long private driveway, it began 
; to weave and zig-zag back and forth 
;;>s if a drunkard turned the wheel. 
I'jBaffled, Waterbury had to slow 
un|il^ot flir from the exit on 


Route 117, he was forced to stop, 
blocked by the battered carry-all 
halted diagonally in front of him. 

At that moment, Petrini cried: 
“Ixjok out. Bill!” 

'I'urning his head, Waterbury be¬ 
held an exlraortlinary figure spring¬ 
ing from the right side of the road; 
a red-faced, bull-necked man wear¬ 
ing large spectacle rims without 
lenses and a grotesque rubber nose. 
T'he masc]uerader was Wissner and in 
his right hand gleamed a leveled 
revolver. 

'fhe intruder rattltx.l the right- 
hand (kx>r, but he couldn't open it. 
There was onlv one sc'cond’s dclav 
— then the brief roar of a shot and 
Andrew Petrini. with one anguished 
gasp, crumpled in a forlorn heap, 
hl<xxl staining eyelids and check. 

Instantaneously with the shot. 
Stem and l>»rfman, brandishing re¬ 
volvers, appcaretl at the left w'indow. 
\\'atcrbury held up his hanils. 

“Ciet in the back of the car if you 
don’t w'ant the same treatment as 
your pal,” Waterbury w'as told, and 
he obeyed. Stein and Wissner clam¬ 
bered after him into the rear of the 
truck, tying him up and taping his 
eyes and mouth, wbile Benny iWf 
man t<K)k the wheel. Slowlv the 
Digest truck moved toward the 
highway, following the rattletrap 
driven by Oilman C^xxjpcr. 

Lp the Old Farm Road the three 
criminals halted behind a screen of 
trees and bushes. 'I’hcn, carrying the 
bank deposit, they ran toward their 
parked sedan, joined by Cooper, 
waiting near hu 



three revolvers': and an auto- 
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Skin Specialist 
Develops 
Remarkable New 
Beauty Routine 

4 Simple Steps Bring 
Softert Smoother, 
Lovelur Skin—in 20 Days ^ 

Whpn i rntdical man interests him¬ 
self in womans nevir ending quest for 
beauty the results ire liktlv tc makt. 
headlines And this is (vactl> whits 
happent d in the ease < 1 i f imtms t,re ise 
less medic iteii skin cream 

Usitii^ this r m i re im Nox/em i Skin 
Cream a ni t< d skin s, eeialist has de 
vtluped I rem likable new Beauty 
Routine th it ic uallv m ikes >Lur com 
pU xion soitei sme c thi r and cle ire r 
in only 10 d lys \et it s is « isv tc do as 
washini, yout 1 ic« 

Here's the Speeiali*t's Routine 

Every Mormnq 1 i Step 1 apply 
Noxzema ovei lice and neck Then 
ereamwash with Noxzema 'ind i 
eamp cloth just as you w mid with 
soap and water 

Rinse dry then for Step 2 smooth 
on a light film of Noxzema for your 
powder base This greaseless iniisible 
base not only holds make up beautiful 
ly but also protects your skin all day' 

Every evening —for Step 3- cream 
waah*' asain How clean your skin 



looks' How fresh it feels' See how 
youve wa hid away make up the 
day s accumul''tion of dirt and gnme— 
without iny harsh rubbing' 

Now foiStt.p4 lightly massage 
Noxzema into skin foi your osernight 
Cl earn and pat i little extra ovei any 
blemishes While \ou sleep Noxzema 
heliis he il them softens and smooths 
your skin And its greaseless' No 
smeiiy fice nr pillow' 

Proved in Chnieal Tests 

This skin specialist s Beauty Routine 
was clinically tested on dozens of 
women And 4 out of 5 showed marked 
skin improvement often within 10 days* 
lr\ It yourself starting today' See 
how this easy Noxzema Beauty Rou¬ 
tine esn make your skin smoother, 
clearer and younger looking in cmly 
10 days' Get your jar of grtasekws, 
medicated Noxzema Skin Cream at any 
drug or cosmetic counter and get it 
today while the big 10 oz jar is being 
offered for only $100—twnce as much 
for your money* Limited tune only. 
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■■ truck on the edge of the highway. 
Behind them they left William 
Walerbury, tightly bound, face 
, down on the floor of the Digest 
truck, and the dying Pclrini. 

In less time than all this takes to 
tell, the gray-sedan was $}x:cding 
away; Wissner driving and his con¬ 
federates crouched on the fl(K)r. 
Soon, they knew', the jx)lice would 
be looking for a fleeing quartet - 
but all that was visible in the gray 
sedan was one man at the wheel. 

Along deserted side rtxuls the rob¬ 
bers began, piece by piece, to loss 
away incriminating evidence. One 
by one they cast out their bullets; 
“pills” they called them. Ciuns, t(K>, 
were chucked through the window 
— they even changed jackets before 
they reached the Bronx River Park¬ 
way. And also through the window 
went Benny I^)rfman's expensive 
green fedora.. Wriggling artnind on 
the jouncing flotir, they stowetl the 
bankdeposit into a brown zipper bag. 

When ail was done, they began to 
boast of the precision with which 
they had followed their plan. No one 
expressed regret for the muriler. 

“For my sister-in-law F-ssie and 
her kids.” Caiman Cooper told the 
others virtuously, “I’d kill 15 
people.” 

By 4:30 p.m. the gang was in 
New York. Leaving the sedan by 
the road to be picked up later, they 
carried their bag to an elevated rail- 
'.road station. 'I’hev stxin lost them- 

selves.as they believed, forever - - 

.among the 12 million people of the 
^ -metropolitan area. 


Before dark they were in a bed¬ 
room of Benny I>orfman’s flat, 
splitting the swag. And then came 
the great surprise. 

They had tlreamed of fortunes. 
What did they find ? While the bank 
defX)sit was more than .i>40,()oo that 
afternoon, $^5,14:5.26 was in checks 

- so far as the thieves were con¬ 
cerned, fit onl\’ for burning, 'Fhe 
cash they split amounletl to S4{)6o.<)i 

- less than $i ^00 each. And for 
less than 3(K). each of the h»ur was 
legally guilty of the muriler of 
.\ndrew IVtrini. 

1\ i.oMMANi) of the man hunt 
was Qiptain Daniel I', (ilasheen of 
the .New 'Wirk Stale Bureau of 
Criminal Investigation. With In¬ 
spector John [. Quinn as his field 
marshal, C^iptain (ilasheen threw ^o 
traineil men into the quest, all oper¬ 
ating out of the ivy-covered bar¬ 
racks of 'IriMip K at Hawthorne, 

N. a few miles from the scene of 
the crime, h'or the next two months 
these men were working on the case, 
night and day. 

Without regaining consciousness, 
Andrew Petrini died that first night. 
His partner. William Waterbury, 
was lemoved with his wife from their 
home to a safe hiding place. As he 
was the only eyewitness, Waler¬ 
bury’s life was in danger. 

'Fhc raiilelrap truck was .soon 
found. But so many immediate 
details were clamoring for action 
that it was 11 p.m. before Joseph 
Sayers, John Manopoli and David 
H. Hardy, plain-clothcii y 
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Wh«ii too much ^ood eating and drink¬ 
ing at late hours threatens to ruin your 
morning with headache, and upset 
stomach, associated with headache . . . 
why let your entire day be spoiled? Find 
quick relief with Alka-Scltzer. lake it 
at the first sign of distress and again— 
if needed—later in the day. 

By combining several ingredients 
effective against these discomforts, Alka- 
Seltzer acts two ways ... relieving head¬ 
ache and helping to neutralize excess 
gastric acidity. Not a laxative—you can 
take Alka-Seltzer any time. 

Drop one or two tablets into a glass 
of water. Watch it sparkle into a pleasant- 
tasting solution—then drink it. Quick 
aaing Alka-Seltzer will often "save the 
day” for you. Keep a supply on hand— 
always! 
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from Hawthorne Barracks, appeared 
at the all-night offices of the Bureau 
of Motor X’chiclcs in Manhatian. 

I'he owner of the rental agency 
was located bv the license number 
and roused from bed in Siaien 
Island, lie referred the telephoning 
sergeants to his manager, Arthur 
leppesen, a chunky \’irgin Islander, 
who a little after midnight opened 
up the offices, fhere he proiliiced 
the rental slips on which the inves¬ 
tigators wen pinning their highest 
hopes. 

’I'he process of renting any \ chicle 
in New ^'ork is surrounded with 
}M)lice precnntioiis. \o one can sim 
ply hire a car and ride off in it; the 
law reijiiires that the hirer must first 
protluce a diner's license, and that 
the renting agent nuisi make a care¬ 
ful transcript of the d.ila from the 
license onto what is called a "rental 
slip"; and that the hirer nnisi also 
sign his name to the slip. So it was 
with fervid interest that Serge*mt 
Sav ers ami his companions examined 
the four rental slips, on which tliev’ 
reatl: “II 1 1 ill him ('.nmins — 

gray c\CiL Imani IniiraL s Jrct^ to 
im hrs tall, nj years oltl, nrighing 200 
pan mis." 

'file sergeants could not know 
that the verv man they were liKiking 
for was, at that moment, within 
pistol range. Much later thev wiuild 
learn that two of the bandits, Okj- 
pc*r anil Stein, were hiding less than 
a block away. As an after-flourish of 
perfection, they hail come back to 
break inlo the office and destroy the 




Tlie detectives’ carried away witb'’'- 
them specimen signatures of “Wal-., 
ter William Qimins.” Their next 
goal was the address he had given as 
his home on West ^7th Street. 
f)n the way, as a p.irt of police 
protocol, they reported in to New 
York police authorities and from 
then on C.itv Detective William 
.Mulligan, one of the ablest, worked 
with the State Police until the finish 
of the case. With Mulligan they 
drove to \\’est 47lh Street, only to 
find that the address given by 
(vornins was the I lotel h.dison. 

No "Walter William Cximins” 
was living there. However, a search 
of I he hotel files showetl that on 
November i, he had been 

regisierevl. On that dav he had 
mailed in his application fora permit 
for a driver's license, giving the 
hotel as his aikhess. On November 
4 - six months before the crime, to 
the dav the permit had been 
delivereil to tiim hv mail. "C’omins” 
hail then ilepartetl, never to return; 
and no such person liail ever been 
heard of in ific Pcnnsvlvania town 
that he wrote in ific fiolel register 
as his liomc. 

At 2 a.m. the ileiectives were back 
at the Moioi \'ehiclc Bureau. W’as 
iheie anv ivcori! of where and when 
“(aimins" fiad taken his driving ex¬ 
amination? 'I'hcrc vv.as, plus the 
license number of the car he had 
ilriven for the lest. The a<.ldrcs.s of 
the owner of that car was in Os- 
.sining, N. Y. 

The detectives drove to the Os¬ 
sining bouse amd u^il mofia^ ‘ 



,.|0g. Bat whea trie-'d^cjt' appeared 
S:t<> take in his milk bottle, the lead 
l^coUapsed. The man did run a driv- 
^-mg school, but he kept no useful 
^ records. A blank wall — and it was 
;3^,not to be the last of many cncoiin- 
^!,tered in the weary months that lay 
'\^ead. 

^On the dirt road in Chappaqua, 
^'other detectives had found the 
^I'Bpectacles, rims broken, and the rub- 
j'feer nose split as if crushed under 
^heel. On another road they picked 
|,Up a greenish-gray hat. with the 
'dealer’s name razored off the sweat 
^Jxand. When the hat was taken bv 
^.Oetectives Sweeney and Zimmer to 
'^X)anbury, Conn., famous for its hats, 
manufacturer identified the felt, 
'{mother the leather band, and before 
^;k>ng the investigators stood in a 
:.^op on New York’s lowt-r Hast 
tSide, talking to the clerk who had 
;;,fictually sold the hat. To whom? 
f'How could he remember? 

A further laborious search of files 
l^owed that “Comins” had also 
^j^ught a secondhand car. A Jxmg 
^and dealer produced the bill of 
|.^c, according to which “Comins” 
Jiived at an address on Manhattan’s 
iitewer East Side. Odd as it seems, 
}TOere lived in that tenement street 
^veral families with the unusual 
Ipame of Comins — but every one of 
^^hem was innocent and could prove 
jilt; “Not one had ever heard of a 
^^Walter W’illiara Comins.” 

Wherever the investigators 
rned, a dead-end street! It was 
u tl^: crime had. been the, „ 



woiit of painstaking 
Out at Hawthorne Barracks, Cap¬ 
tain Glashcen and Inspector Quinn 
faced the fact that every tangible 
clue had come to nothing. In their 
next mf>\c they would have to 
break new ground. .'\nd they did. 

That same day Sergeant [oseph 
Savers entered the New York Post 
Office and put a question to As¬ 
sistant Postal Inspector fames Gra¬ 
ham. 

\\'cre there not (xissibly files of 
postal investigations in which the 
name of Cximins might crop up? 
Inspector Graham was helpful. The 
records of tracing of lost addresses 
might prove ustTul. he suggested. It 
was possible that other persons had 
tried to find “Ouniins" on West 47th 
Street, 'fhe f»ost office has always 
taken prkle in getting mail to ad¬ 
dressees e\cn under great difficul 
ties; c\ery effort was made to trace 
persons who had moved. Records of 
such searches were kept for some 
years; perhaps they might show 
that “Ganins” hacl already been 
located through persistent postal 
search. 

Also, Graham suggested, it might 
be worth while l(X>king through 
records of investigations of mail 
frauds. Of th ese, there was a wide 
variety — from filching govern¬ 
ment checks out of tenement-house 
mailboxes to swindling investors by 
selling fake gold-mine slocks. More¬ 
over, Mr. Graham added, it might 
be wise to check over the “mail- 
drop” inquiries. What is a mail 
dre^ It is an office lyhefe. 





a small monthly fee, you can arrange 
to have your mail accepted and your 
telephone calls received and noted. 
The cost is around Jio a month; for 
an outlay of $20 a man can print 
letterheads, giving a mail-drop ad¬ 
dress, and ap|X'ar to be in business at 
a good Manhattan address. Because 
of fly-by-night swindling and gen¬ 
eral skiildiiggery, such places are 
rigidly supervisetl by postal inspec¬ 
tors. 

It was, finally, in the mail-drop 
records that Sergeant Sayers struck 
gold. 

There were gtKisc pimples f)n tlie 
Sergeant’s im)a<l back when he tlis- 
covereil that on N«)\eml)er 2 
while still registired at the llotel 
I'xlison “Walter William CVnn 
ins" had also applied to a mail drop 
known as the Reliance Business 
Service, in downtown New ^'ork. 

Right at this |x>int fate seemed to 
have taken a hand in this will-o' 
the wisp game that ”(jnnins" h.ul 
been playing. All that “Camiins" 
had wanted from the mail drop w,is 
telephone service; and for receiving 
such calls no signed documents are 
requiretK because the }k>si oflice has 
no jurisdiction over telephones. All 
“0>mins" had to tlo was pay his fee 
and leave his name. But. as luck 
would have it. the girl who regu¬ 
larly handled such matters was 
home sick that day. an<l a substitute 
dealt with “Ownins." She insisteil 
that he fill'out the blank including 
references required by tbe post 
office for mail clients of the place. 
„ .v*‘C(Hnin»*\ could 'have refused — 


but the girl did not know that and 
neither did he. Now Sergeant Sayers 
held in his hand two “Comins” 
signatures — one from the rental' 
slip, another from the mail drop. 

“Then we knew." says Inspector 
Quinn, “that there really was a man 
wandering around somewhere, sign¬ 
ing the name Otmins. 'Iliai’s where 
he had stumbled. I felt certain that 
if we kept right on iloggedly w(jrk- 
ing we’d land our man sooner or 
later. Because he was pretty sure to 
stumble again." 

No one at the Reliance office re¬ 
membered "Omuns." But thev had 
kept the list of references he gave 
tltem. all of which proved to be 
inf>re letter-head phantasms from 
Ollier m.iil drops. 'I'his lead, too, 
migiit have seemed no more than 
just another will-o’-the-wisp. c.\- 
cept for one j.Kiient Lict. One of the 
men named as reference by "Com¬ 
ins" was being investigated on the 
charge «>f selling Ibrgeil auio parts 
and accessories. 

Serge.'inl Barber and Corporal 
Dalshimer set out on that trail. From 
tbe Federal I'mile Commission the 
inquirv leil to the office of the New 
York i^istrici Attorney. An investi¬ 
gation bad been made into the 
forged 'parts case but the mail-drop 
dealer's ilefen.se had been that he 
bought the forged stuff in gocxl faith. 
From vvliom- From a man named 
( xioper - - \\ illiam Ctxiper. But Wil¬ 
liam OxijXT had not been found. 

Hearing this report in the D.Vs 
office. Sergeant Barber became ^ry 
thoughtful. Somewhere, once .bc- V 
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fore in this ihvesti^tion, he was 
certain he had heard the name of 
Cooper. But where ? The detectives 
were on their way back to the post 
office before Barlier remembereeJ. 
5 iergcant Barber had seen the name 
listed on the bulletins maintained 
at Troop K Barracks a list of 
every name that was mentioned by 
anyone in connection with the case. 

On the night that Andrew Pe- 
trini dietl. Inspector Quinn had 
visited The Reader's Digest buiUl- 
ing. There he hail learned of a 
previous robberv of Digest mail. A 
thieving driver, employed by a con¬ 
tractor trucking mail for the Pleas¬ 
ant ville Post Ollice. hatl Iwen sen- 
tencetl to two years, but was now 
out on piirole. Oidpcrating with the 
police, this man's pi role su|XTvisor 
carefully questioned him. I lad he 
made any close friends while in 
jail? Had he talked to anyone 
alxmt The Reader’s 1 )igest r ^’es. to 
Ixilh the questions — and one ot the 
names he mentioned was Ox)|X'r. 

A search of the federal files pro¬ 
duced a full dossier alxnit C^xipcr, 
recently sentenced on an income- 
tax charge. 1 le hatl gray eyes, 
brown hair, was of the same age and 

— although the name was difierent 

— the script of his signature was 
identical and unmistakable. 

Willie Coopc*' and “Walter \\'il- 
liam Comins” were one, the same 
man. 

Hut in that moment of triumph 
Sergeant Barber’s jaw drop|x*d. 
Tliere in the court papers before 
ain^thinkabie, in¬ 


credible contradiction. Coop» 
innocent of The Reader’s Digest 
murder. He had to be. He had an 
unshakable alibi. For soon after he! 
had checked out of the Hotel Fdison 
in No\ emlx?r he had been ar¬ 
rested, anil now he was serving a. 
two-vear sentence. 


On .\pril 3. when ,\ndrew Petrini 
was shot, NN'iiiiam Oxiper was be¬ 
hind the bars of a federal prison. 

For a while this contradiction 
lixiked to be the blindest of all blind 
alleys. But with a study of Qxiper’s 
family history, the mystification 
began to fade. William Oxiper had 
brothers who were also convicts. 
One of them. Caiman Ccxqxrr, had 
been in the F'ederal I )elenlion House 


when the* Digest mail thief was also 
there-"and Oilman Ox>per liad 
been released from prison only a 
few months before the crime. As one 


brother went into prison, another 
came out. So the sequence of events 
was that William Ctxijxr got a 
driver’s license in November 1949. 
He went to prison in I>ecember, 
and his brother Oilman came out oi 


prison in january. 

Could Cullman Ox>jx*r have used 
his brother’s license to hire the 
robberv truck.^ Where was Caiman 
Oxiper now r 

While prison and prole records 
were being consulted, the detectives 
carried Oilman Qxipr’s “going- 
out” picture, taken the day lie left 
Dannemora, and show'ed it to the 
agency manager who had rent6c 
the truck. 

Arthur feppe^en studiiy, ^ du^- 
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ously; he could not be sure. Before 
long, the detectives promised to 
bring him face to face with the sus¬ 
pect. Already through the parole- 
board records they had located him 
and sentinels were watching, day 
and night, the front dwjr of the man 
who once had escaped from Atlanta 
Penitentiary. 

G)oper was living with his mother 
in a flat on West 120th Street. 'I’here 
were couri-appro\'cil wire taps on 
his telephone. Karly and late, those 
warm June da} s and nights, listcners- 
in recorded c\cry convers;iiion, 
hopeful that by some unguarded 
word, Ox)pcr would give a clue to 
. the whereabouts of his confederates. 

But Oilman Oxjper talked in 
cryptic monosyllables and so tlkl his 
friends. His most frequent caller was 
a man addressed only as “Harry*’ 
and one night Harry blurted out an 
invaluable clue; he was on his way to 
see his mother who was in Kcxisevelt 
Hospital sufl'ering from gangrene. 

Before he got there, the detectives 
were in hiding in the ward; before he 
left, they knew that he was Harry 
Stein, of the \’ivian CJordon ca.se; 
chronic c\il-doer, also recently out 
on parole. From then on, there was 
a shadow at Stem's heels. 

Two more bandits remained to be 
found, but the police sentries had to 
abandon their waiting game when 
they learned, by wire tap, that their 
bird\ were preparing to leave town. 
As it happened, a third brother, 
Morris Ccxjper, had just arrived in 
New York from Florida, ffe, too, 

. had been paroled, although guilty of 


murder. But his presence in New 
York now was a violation of his 
parole; he was to stay in Florida. 
The old father of the brootl was with 
Morris and it was his idea for the 
whole family to return together to 
Florida before M(x-’s parole viola¬ 
tion became known. C)ne got the 
impression that the patriarch of the 
C(X)p<*rs doted on his bcjvs. 

Plainly the lime had come to act, 
anti vet the irtxijx'i's still neetled 
idejitificatitMi. 'I’hat night they icx'k 
a new collection ol jxilice pictures 
orC\x)per to Jeppesen and for a long 
time the rental manager pored over 
them. But the best he woultl sav 
was: “I'm not sure! Maybe!" 

So a trap had to be lakl. Next 
morning leppesen was taken to 
i2fjth Street in a car. By ni>w the 
watchers were well aware of (Oilman 
Ox)per's habits. Around the same 
time every morning he emerged to 
go to a ctnner grocery. Later he 
would leave the house to go down¬ 
town where he posed as a carpenter 
l(K)king for work. 

Now the watchers were warnetl of 
his approach by signals Irom .sentries 
along the way — one man ttxik off 
his hat, another used his handker¬ 
chief— and presently Qx)per ap¬ 
peared, stalking towartl them. 

The wailing car moved slowly for¬ 
ward, feppesen's face clo.se to the 
window. ,\s the car passed Cooper, 
the detectives turne<l to Jeppesen. 
Was that man his customer.^ Still the 
rental manager could not .say; the 
car had jxis.sed too quickly. 

Once out of sight bchii^ 
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the car raced around two blocks. 


once more to face the on-coming 
Caiman Coojxfr, now walking south 
on Amsterdam Avenue. This lime 
jeppesen left the car and walked 
toward the suspect. If he could 
identify him, lie was to greet him 
and shake haiuls. At any moment 
there might he gun })lay; it was a 
hot s|M)i for .Mr. Jeppesen, but he 
started courageously to walk up 
the street. 

Jepj>esen iie\er liad to deckle, be¬ 
cause (Admail C>K)per saw him lirst. 
'riie criminars startled lace betrayed 
his astonishment. One hand in his 
coal jXK'ket, he rushed up to Jep|X‘- 
sen. grabbing his arm and demand 
iiig to know what he was doing m 
the neighborhcMKi. llatl the jxilice 
been talking to him : 

Several detectives hearil this; 
C!):i]man ('.ixiper had identified him 
self! 

The heart breaking scMrch was 
over. Sergeant Savers grabbed 
C^x)|X'r and held him against the 
wall of a house. 

lie was taking no chances, lor he 
knew (xMjper’s ferocity and the eon 
vicl’s hand was in his ixjckei. Actu¬ 
ally, however, Ctxipc'r was un¬ 
armed. Taken ulteiiv In surprise 
he had belit'ved his trail so com 
pleiely covereti that he couUl never 
be found- the astonished pris<»ner 
looked wildly around him, behokl- 
ing more plain-cUilhes men aj)- 
proaching from every direction. In 
another moment handculls were 
on his wrists. 

• fwo o’clock the next morning 


other detectives surrounded a house 
on East Third Street — they knew 
that their quarry was also danger¬ 
ous — anti knocked on the tltK>r. 
Presently, Harrv Stein sat hand- 
culfeil betw'een tlelectives as he, too, 
was driven hack to 1 lawihorne. 

For m\r, hoi ks, the prisoners 
were questioneti in the Hawthorne 
Barracks t)f ‘rroo[> K, hy Captain 
Cilasheen. Inspector Quinn and 
otliers. It was Oxipcr who broke 
first. l-'.Icven typewritten pages were 
fillcil with his confession, and at the 
bottom appearetl these vvcmls: 

Q. ’’ This statement was made of 
ytnir own free will, voluntarily, 
without anv force or threat being 
uscti against voiir” 

A. A es.” 

Vet at the tri.tl the lawyers of 
Caxiper and Stein were to assert that 
the ctinfessions were extorted hy po¬ 
lice brutality; C'ooj>er*s attorney 
declared his client was "beaten by 
20 Stale rr(K>|x.‘rs. working in relays 
over more than two davs; refused 
l'(K>i.l .uul water ami deprived of 
sleej)." 

Shop worn and mendacious, these 
siock-in trade plaints of professional 
criminals did not excite Presiding 
bulge T.lhcrt T. CGallagher, who 
{x>inied out that 0>o|:kt had been 
examineti in the county jail by Dr. 
Robert \'osburg of (Irasslandi Hos- 
piial and found to be in exi client 
phvsical condition, except for a few 
sufX'rficial marks which could have 
been .self-inflicted. 

Police have long l^en familbr 




the practice of criminals who him up. From a line-up of eight men, 
ibeat themselves up, pounding stom- W^atcrbury unhesitatingly picked 
4ch and thighs, face and buttocks, Wissner as the man who fired the 


‘With their own fists, in order to shot. Rubber ntxsc and vacant spcc- 
«$imulate evidence of beatings that taclc rims made no diiference; the 
never existed. As a matter of fact, murderer's eves had made an im- 


■Cooper confessed after exacting a 
promise that his brother could go 
back to I'lorida and not be returned 


pression nothing could erase. W^hile 
Wissner denied everything, the con- 
fessioiis of his confctlcratcs reeked 


prison for four years. His brother 
'had once protected Caiman from 
heing implicated in a crime; this was 
'Caiman's chance to return the favor. 

Stein flew in a rage when he heard 
; of Cooper's confe.s.sion anti promptly 
told his own story, with full details. 
No brutalitv was necessiirv; the only 

* * t m 

Pfutality in the ca.se was the murder 
of Andrew Petrini. 

In their confe.ssions bt)th Ox)per 
and Stein had named Nathan W'iss- 


with details which could be con¬ 
firmed. .\s, for example, the role * 
played by Benny l>)rfman, fourth 
partner, still missing. 

When Sergeants Barber and Ma- 
no('N)li knocked at the I>)rfman 
apartment in Brot)klyn. they were 
met by the runaway's wife, a sad 
little blonde with three small chil¬ 
dren. Late in the aflerncxm of April 
3. she testified, her husband had 
come home with three other men. 


ner .as the iriggerman. By of 
jthc following morning the gunman 
•jhad been yanked aw'ay from break- 
in a hashhouse and brought to 
;Hawthornc Barracks. 

'■ . On June 8 District .Attorney 
Ccorgc M. Fanclli confrontc<l Stein 
'^ith William Waterbury. 

“Do you know this man.''' b'a- 
'nelli asked, and Stein blurred out; 

“He looks like the man who was 
the driver of the Digest truck." 

This identification of Waterburv 


One she knew as his iTfirtner, 
“Nattie" WLssner; Stein and Oxiper 
she later identified. 

“Keep the kids in the kitchen." 
Benny ordered, aixl led the others 
into an inner hedrcx)iii of the flat. 
Pre.sently (^x)jx*r and Stein de 
parted, while Dorfmaii and Wissner 
carrie<l a brown '/.ipjXT hag ckm n to 
the furnace basement. 'I'here, as the 
confessions made clear, the checks 
were hurncil. When Wissner, lix). 
had left, Dorfman could not hold 


by Stein was of vital im|x>rtance, 
because it supplemented Stein’s con- 
.ClErssion: His identification of W'aier- 
.bury was independent, indisputable 
‘^(^dence that he knew just what he 
talking about.. 

^ -^^terbury just as promptly iden- 
as the m^ wba tjed.-. 


out against the questioning of hi.s 
.suspicious wife. He atlmitled they 
hacj just robbed a Reader’s Digest 
truck. I^ater he left town for Florida. 

Seeking for confirming evidence. 
Barber and Manopoli squatted on 
the floor with the brown zipper bag 
opened bejtweenv th^ 
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seemed empty — not even a fleck 
of dust — • but presently, in the far 
left corner, they spied a bright frag¬ 
ment of salnion-pink cardboard, a 
liny sliver lorn olf from some piece 
of printing. One under another, 
these letters were visible: 

. . now 
. . ceiv 


. . . sues 


Here was a tin\’ clue in the best 
tradition of detective stories. "Oiv” 
might be part of the word “receive." 
.\nd might not "sues" refer to "is¬ 
sues" of maga/inesr 

In riie Reader's Digest offices 
there wen* jound just such siihscnp- 
lion order forms, of which there had 
been many in the stolen mail. It was 
explained to the sergeants that cur¬ 
rency was .sometimes affixed to the 
order lorm with adhesive. Obv ioiisiv, 
in this case, in removing tlie cur¬ 
rency, a fragment of the form had 
adhered to it. Later, it had fallen olf 
into the bag. 'I'hal salmon [link frag 
ment of cardboard linked Dori- 
man’s flat with tlie scene ol the crime, 
35 miles away. 

'The pieces of the case were be¬ 
ginning to fall into place when Mid- 
denly, on lune itg a lawyer appeared 
in District .\ltornev I'anelli's office 
in While Rlains to .surrtnder his 
client, Benny Dorfman. who a lew- 
days later declared; “1 want to tell 
the truth and gel it olf my chest." 

A disillusioned and miserable man 
was I'kirfman. The loot had been lar 
less than he cxpcctcil. He had been 
given les.s than the others, I lis wife 
oiitttaged at his crime. The 


money went to pay off debts. He .' 
had to pawn his only extra suit to 
run away. 

for her own protection as much 
as anything else, Mrs. Dorfman was 
alst> arrested as a material w'iiness 
with bail lixeil at S75 .c)(K). 

Dorfman was granted a separate 
trial from his partners, and both he 
and his wife lesiilied against them. 

On November i, when the trial 
began, the aisles and doorways of 
I Ik- court HKim wi re guarded by 
Slate Troopers visiblv armeil. 

Throughout the seven weeks be¬ 
fore the venhet. tliere were rumors 
al-MUit ihrealeneil deliverv ot the 
prisoners. Warnings came to the 
[lolice Irom stool [>igeons in the un- 
ilervvorld that gangsteis for whom 
Wissner had done many an un.savory 
job wi re plotting to kidnap him so 
as to kill him themselves later on. 
The reason foi .such a desperate 
scheme was the lear ol the gangsters 
that Wissner. when all liis legal ap- 
pe.ils were exhausted, might oiler to 
tell v\hat he knew .ibout various un¬ 
solved crimes in i xchange for com- 
niut.ition ol his sentence to life im¬ 
prisonment. 

Whether these scnsjitional rumors 
were true or not, it is certain that 
the three prisoners themselves were 
considering esca[H-. 'The di.scovcry of 
their plotting was a garish episoile in 
this process ol justice. 

I-'rom the day of their arrest the 
hohlup men were kept separated. 
Not until they w'erc brought to 
court and sal together at the trial 
table did ilwy have a chance to con- 
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W- One day ft Was noiSced that even 
during the testimony of witnesses 
^ they were talking back and forth in 
Yiddish — a dialect no court at¬ 
tendants understood. 

That same day a Yiddish-speak¬ 
ing detective was called in. During 
the night, when the courtroom was 
empty, the trial table was moved to 
bring it nearer to where the new de¬ 
tective would sit among the report 
crs. Experiments were made tc) be 
sure that he could hear conversation 
at the table. From that time on the 
detective was listening to everything 
the defendants said to each other. 
In the midst of the droning testi¬ 
mony from the witness chair. Stein 
¥ 

was heard roundly denouncing W'iss 
net for not having seized the re¬ 
volver of a Stale Trooper at one 
careless moment and shooting a way 
out for all three. Thanks to the new 
listening post, the order was gi\’eri 
to keep the felons handcuil'ed to 
their guards until they were seated 
at the table and surrounded. They 
must have guessed they had been 
overheard, for all talk of staging a 
break came to an end — and there 
was no more talk in a foreign tongue. 

The proceedings were prolonged 
by endless wrangles over technicali¬ 
ties, but the facts were so indisputa- 
ble a jury found Cooper, Stein and 
Wissner guilty of first-degree murder 

charg^. On the first ballot, the 
jury voted unanimously for a verdict 
■of first-degree murder, but one 
..woman wanted to recommend clem- 
^<mcy (life imprisonment). Finally, 
l^cr eij^t houis, yielded. 


As I WATCHED the sentencing of 
these three men to death in the 
electric chair I still wondered skepti¬ 
cally if they would eyer have to 
pay the penalty. Appeals and other 
legal devices still stood between 
them and punishment. .All three ha<l 
squirmed off the hook so many times 
before; would they do it again? 
'riicir records reeked with incor¬ 
rigibility — W'issner’s histor>-, alone, 
woukl liorrify any honest man: 

I'ivc years for attempted robbery 
in 1928 hut — pardoned in 1950. 

Cliarged with homicide in 1930 
hut - discharged. 

Chargeil with homicide in 1932 
hut — dischargcti again. 

Cliarged with assault and robbery 
in n)33 hut - discharged again. 

Charged with homicide in 1934 
hut — discharged again. 

C'hargetl with robbery in 1935 
and convictetl, sentenced to 15 
years, hut - paroled in 1944. 

I low' many undetected crimes he 
committed in the intervening years 
no one knows hut himself. He ad¬ 
mitted to Oiptain (Ilashcen that he 
had committed more than too stick- 
ups. J. F.dgar lltxiver has said: 

“Abuses of parole, probation and 
}xirdon contribute to the fact that 
a serious crime occurs in this nation 
every 18 seconds, day and night, and 
explains, in part, why the cost of 
crime exceeds by many millions 
what we spend for our educational 
and religious institutions.'* 

It also explains how, bccau.se of 
such abuses, good men often lose* 
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^luiiT in your idcphont* is hidden a ready source fif income, which you 
A- can e.isily tap in spare lime. f„isi year, for exampliMlo7.ens of (Vinadians 
earned anywhere from Saoo to S500 by nsin^ iheir telephones to secure 
Reader’s l>i;»est siibscriptums Iroin Iriends, ntifihbors. acquamiances. 

On rc(]uest, we II be {;l.nl to send v'oii a liec‘ Oiminumtx Representative 
Kit. This Kit {jives clear directions on what to s:iy and how to say it — 
whether you want to earn hundreds of dollars, or‘pin nonev" lor clothes. 
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''HOW I BECAME 

a HOTEL HOSTESS" 

Pearle E. WtUs Becomes Ejt- 
ecutive Housekeeper Though 
Without Previous Hotel 
Experience^ 

'*1 have been appointed Executive House* 
keeper of the new Lord Heaverbrook Hotel 
in Onada. 1 have been very busy hiring my 
staff and getting this new hotel open. J am 
very thankful to the Li.'wis Training 0>urse 
for getting this very good pt>sition.'* 

Step into A WELL-PAID 
HOTEL POSITION 

Well-rKti'l. iiniKiitatit ami u •«<iiiii(l. siili- 

stautial (inure siw.iit IraiiU'il men ami woinen in 
I III* lioiel and iii>.titiiliuiial tii'Id. Lfwi:, Kradiiates 
“nnkini; kucuI" :i<: in,iiiiii:er~, ii~<:i»t:ini ni.in.iiiiT.-. 
(‘xeciilive liiiiisi'kei'ix'r*., ilOi>tl‘^Sl■^ and in 5.S otliei 
typcH of w«‘ll-iKiid jNi'itioiis. Kis'ord buMknn: 
travel iiieans creatvr up]M>rtiiiiiiie*> tli.m cvvi. 
Prvyifiiis exporionev pioved unmw-waiy in tlii.s 
business when* yini'n* not dropjied Im-cuiisc von 
are over 40. [a’Wik TrainiiiK citiuntK"^ von nt liniiie 
In spare time. FREE buuk describes this fuM-inat- 
ios field.. It tells how you are registered free of 
Lewia National Placement Service. 


"HOW I STEPPED 

into a BIG PAY Hotel Job" 

Albert ZT. Carr, (MHaciian 
\ Veteran, Wins Success 
I through Lewis Training. 

j After m\ discharge fioni the Army, the 
' Lewis S«.hiK)l was reLOinmendeJ to me. 1 
! enrolled and, at the same ciine secured a 
j position in a fiotel. Stuni 1 was promoted to 
I Assistant Manager. Now in business as liotel 
! counsellor and doing very nicely. I recom- 
1 mend Lewis Training to anvone." 


NOTICE TO CANADIANS 

IjtMi’is NclKHir.t In t'aiiaila haw lipeii ap* 

linivrd by tliv J-'niviKn KxcliatiBi' t'nnirol Board. 
CANADIAN DOLLARS ARE ACCEPTABLE AT 
PAR WITH U. S. To ranlllatp all fliiamial trans- 
aciloii'., a siH'rial jh'iiiiII haK aisiannl to thtfir 
arciiuni wliti tin* ranailkan Bank of Commerce. 
Sloiitii'al. 


Lewis Hotel Training School ^ Sjrct'n rnl 

Rm.TC-I276I,Wash.7. D.C., U.S.A. JlB triAg | 

Send me your Free Book. I want to know how to 
qualify for u well-paid position at home In 
leisure time. 

AdAeat ..- - , , 

Qttr 







Although he hun*t seen his Dad 
for three years, not since he “went 
away” he keeps a proud pictuie 
in his heart of the man who still 
looks after him. 

His Mom remembers how unne¬ 
cessary she felt life insurance was 
They needed all their money for 
every day living. But Dad insisted 
on asking the Crown Life for 
advice. 

Crown Life advised a Crown 
Leader Policy with their guaran¬ 


teed family income benefit. His 
l^d bought a $10,000 policy at 
age thirty, for only $256 08. Now 
his Mom will receive $200 each 
month until he is twenty-five and 
then she will be sent a cheque 
for $10,000. 

Guard }'our family with this inex¬ 
pensive plan. Consider, too, the 
many advantages of the savings 
and retirement features of the 
C rown Leader combination policy. 
< ail your C rown Life representa¬ 
tive, or send in coupon 
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Crown Life 

^ Insuxanci Comfant • 



MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
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FREE to Rdadier's Digest Readers Only — 
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This Beautiful Four-in-One Volume 


An Introductory Gift from The Reader'^s Digest Condensed Book Club 

Jir YOU are not yet a member of The Reader's Digest 
Condensed Bot>k Club, here is your opi>ortunity to join — 
and to receive your first volume free! 

Every three months llic Reader’s Digest publishes a dis¬ 
tinctive, clothbound iliusiratcd library volume of 500 pages, 
containing condensations of at least three popular and 
significant current b<x)ks. 'flic Spring volume, just released, 
includes the following ouisianiling selections: 

THE NYMPH AND THE LAMP, by the well-known Nova Scotian 
author, Thomas H. Raddall (Little, Brown, $3). The moving lo\c 
story of a sensitive, inexperienced young woman in an isolated island 
a'irelcss station ofl' the Nova Scotia c<Kist, watching the man who loved 
her change mysteriously to a virtual stranger. * A iluindcring fine story .. . 
moves at high speed and is fxicked with rich color, vivid minor characters 
and dry humor,” —William McFec in The Satiirduy Review of Literature. 

You’ll enjoy this fine Canadian novel by the author of liis Majesty's 
Yank^s, Roger Sudden and Halifax^ Warden of the North. 

BLANDINGS’ WAY, by Eric Hodgins (Simon & Schuster, S3). 

The hibrious efforts of the lovable, always-m trouble hero of Mr. Blandings 
Builds His Dream House to fit his highly unconventional self into a con¬ 
servative New England village. “Every page has paragraphs that demand 
to be read aloud . . . delightful beyond description,” ~ Arthur Frederic 
Otis in Chicago Tribune. 



OPERATION CICERO, by L. C. Moyzisch (Cuward-McCann, 
$2.75). Acebimed as “the most amazing true spy story of Worhl War II,” 
Operation Cicero tells how an undercover agent in Turkey repeatedly 
sold the Germans top-secret Allied war plans - within a few days after 
* dte plans had been made, “'rhis book is nut only enthralling, it is history,” 
•— Joseph G. Harrison in The Christian Scunce Monitor. 


%WO SOLDIERS (from the Collected Stories of William Faulkner, 
Ranilcfm House, $ 6 ). The winner of the 1950 Nobel Prize for literature 
the enchanting story of a nine-year-oid who refused to be left behind 
when hb pother set off for war. 


To secure''your introductory copy of The Reader's Digest C]k>ndensed Btx)k 
i Club cohipieiely frect see page 239 now. Mail the coupon today and this volume 
^UIjc mailed to you afour expense. Your name will be entered to receive the 
'-’. next three volumes at the special price of only .12.49 pci* volume plus 14 cents 
Hease turn to page 21^ ngbt-away. . , 





Wonderful things happen when 
\our skin IS soh and smcKith* 
And )Ou can be lovelier with 
\ our firit cakx of Cam i\ * Change 
to re i;ular eare—ust Camay 
ilone Never let a lesser soap 
toueh \ our skin You 11 have a 
he s)iLr cU arer complexion^-very 
soon' Wh( re til )ou find a 
liner btiutj soap than Camay ^ 

It s mil 1 in i ntle -quick with 
Its eretm\ 1 ither No other soap 
has e\er quite e iptured the 
flattering trie,rinee of C imav 
Yes, 1 id toil*- \tr\ fir * etkt can 
brim, a lo^eliei eomplixion' 








MRS AiniKTMALIKOII 
a ictltr I til} Lilt «/■» Brt/e 


^*>1 * Mideim CatudM 

V^gunay the soap of beautiful women , 



t—mtd ali«« 
wHli people eeo 


TT is funny how the past and the pre- 
^ sent can slide together in the shadows 
of an attic. 

That rusty pair of ice skates . . . they 
take me back to the wonderful winters 
of my childhood, when brother and 1 
used to skim across Stoner's Pond. 

The old-fashioned dress dummy . . . 
how proud Mother was of her tiny 
waist. I can still hear her saying, 

*‘Remember, fashion is no good unless 
it fits.” 

And Grandma’s old sewing machine 
. . . that amazing SINGER with the 
fancy ironwork and the funny-shaped 
bobbins. I can see her now, pumping 
her feet back and forth on the treadle, 
humming along with the machine. I’ll 
never forget the first dress she made me 
,. . the gooseberry print with the pique 
collar. 

It seems such a little time ago. Yet 
soon now. I’ll be sewing for my oum 
grandchildren — on my own new 
SINGER Sewing Machine. 

Wouldn’t Grandma be surprised if 
she could sec it! Such a beautiful 
machine, with its shining*" polished 
cabinet. Not hidden away upstairs in 
the guest room, but right down in the 
living room. How amazed she’d be at 
the way it sews — so easy, it seems 
most of the time as if the machine is 
sewing by itself. 

THBamoBR MiuniPACTimiMa oounurr. 

' 7W» BPwa WAHarAcwnaMe ospwawt. 



And how Grandma would marvel at 
my SINGER Attachments. They can 
make buttonholes in minutes . . . and 
hems, and tricky little rufUes that 
she used to spend hours doing by 
hand. 

Yes, sewing is certainly much easier 
today. And it's more fun, too. Of course. 
Grandma's machine was the very last 
word in its time. But every year SINGER 
Machines get more and more wonderful. 
And, like Grandma said, “You can 
always count on them to stand up . . . 
keep on stitching faithfully year 
after year.” 

1 suppose that’s why SINGER has 
become a tradition in so many families 
. . . with every generation discovering 
all over again what a beautiful, easy 
way it is to sew. 

THE SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 

. . . as it celebrates the Hundredth 
Anniversary of the SINGER* Sewing 
Machine, and begins its second century 
of sewing service . . . takes great pleas¬ 
ure in extending greetings to all its 
friends everywhere. 
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she trusts 


A riflp on Daddy’s hack—there’s 
nothing a foiir-ycar-old likes so 
well. Slie feels prelty hrave Id Ik* up 
Sd hut she's never really 

fri^ihleneil, for she trusts you so 
eomplelely. 

She knows yon protect her in 
everv wav. lint she dm'm't know 
how rnuny. many ways iliiM’c are! 

^onr life insnran«e, for instance, 
i.-* deeply important to hei security. 

And never Udoro has it U’cn so 
important as today, in these times 
of hi^h and still ri’^in.^ livinp; costs. 

Have \oii enough life itisnrance? 

And, what's ei|nally imf>ortunt, arc 
\on aettin^ the ntinosi from your 
liie iiisnrance sa\in^-<? Your nearhy 
< ireal-Vt'est Life represenlatise is a 
trustworthy c«ninsellor w'ho can "ive you real help, 
let him tell >ou ahout new Funiily Income Plans 
that «‘an nniili|)ly your protection inex|a'n.sively. 

See him soon, for the sake of those wlu> trust 
you so completely. 
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)N BARTH 

Gaines Weal Moorishes 
every inch «* Y®®' 


W ATCH your dog wallop into Gaines 
—the completvly haUmvpH <lf>g meal! 
See how regular (Baines feedings keep 
your dog perfectly happy . . . anti in 
wonderful health ... so he's more fun 
for you! Each 
pound of Gaines 

Afeal f^Ontains I for xtrenath — aratoSna ai 


for strength — proteins as in 
IV 3 lbs. beef. 


A Product of General Foods 




for energy carbohydrates 
as in 2 qts. cooked oatmeol. 

for appearance ~ fats as in 
1oz. butter. 


for bones and teeth—miner¬ 
als as in 2V!i lbs. cheese. 


for blood — iron as in 5 lbs. 
beef liver. 

Plenty of MEAT MEAL I 

For variety, give your dog 
GAINE S KRUN CHON, which is 
Ppt-p-rfT\ Gaines Meal 
' * . A compressed 

I ""n Into fosty 

I Ibita-tited 

I pellat*. 








& SURGICAL INSURANCE Direct At Coat 

A<X:iDENT INSURANCE 

I’iiyable from first clay of clisabiliry e very 30 clays for as many as )(i+ wc««ks or two whole 
year\ foi cat'h mishap. Vo jiroiatinK on acenuiil 
of otlifi insutanc-o. 

(JKMMse <ir $50 
Wwkly Intlf'mnity 

Total l)is.ihilily, 104 weeks .S>> a wwk SsO a wes-k 

Partial Disability. Jfi wis'ks.SI 2..'0 a week SJt week 

Lo^8 oi lile. 1imb>. m sikIii by accidental means.S.S.OOt) SliMMR) 

Currml Ouarirrty fiw/ . $2.50 

IIOSPITAI. & Si:rU;ir.\L—both Accidenl atu\ Sirkness 


hciic-fit- ii.'cid ilircil lo you fiom (list day oi licHpit.-iliratioi! in aiiiliiinn In p. 
of time iinile; .iccident iieallh in. iicmici*. \i> i inillict with blue I'lnss 
iii'iii.iiice. litiih .tci'ideiii- and .ill kitiiU oi -ii kne>.' cM'i'piine vein 

alcidnili'iii, <*veii In-rni.i ih-ciiiiiii>> aiier lii<i ycai'-* meiiibei- 
ship beiiin , f.v. ie.l g ‘U.—„ 


Mf).''PIT/\1. RiKl.M. fen .!• m.iiiy eiO day' tor e-acli 

iiii'^luip OI l■.nll ib'.i'.i'C tir •'ickin-". t'e-t day. 

or WKtllSTlCKKl) M KSK IN Till-: IlDMK. up to 

.to el.iy', pe* d.iy . 

Sl'KCtH \l (tPh'K M'lt i\s fi''I ln‘iluli*i| up to . . . , 

(tPl-RNTISt. RtiOM. WAI’sTIII-MX K.W.e.icli 
1 \IU)R \TetR\ l-Kh In Il.wpii.il . 

Toi.d up io S^‘tO Hiiilei siii>:le iil.iti III S.^SO iie.der 
driiibli pl.iii lo) tMcIi .iiiidciit III ~n kill"". 

C urn-III {iiiitrlirly i'mt . 


Si II flic 

. S 3.(M) 


.lyme-ni' lot loss 
or eiihei Kruii{i 
•rt .il disn-ase and 

Doulilft 


l*lan 

$ ri.oo 

o.oo 

i.sn.oo 

iO.tX) 

bun. 


IIKALTII l.NSl R WCK 

P.iyiiii'iV' loi 'ickiic" ''.III sin- si-nib d o oi ili- deliiv lollowuiu pliV'iiion's lir<t visit. 

Ml 'hkm." li'Cliideel exi epi vein'ie.il dls'M't and .di Itli-iii ••veil IumM d»'i-..'e. c.inecr 
liilicu-iilo-i' .ii'.il lieiiii.i .ii I'lim aiti t ii'st ye.c 'o n.i iidu !'''iip In iiii; ■ ocfieil. 

t oniiiiina Total Di'.ibiliiv Si week' .... .SJ.S .t week 

Non I oiiliiiiiiit I'oi.i! Disabiliit. .>o lies k'. .SI.’..SO a week 

I'lirn III {.hiiirh r.'y ( ,■ t . ... f.i'O 


.tniiJriif iiK-ira.;t- /' t“>itlirt liir ihiy i/n f>n,'ify i\ ;< .eci'/. iiiiti imilf/i n\t-r,i^r in .in Jav'. 


ion liui.st be uiiilt i ’iS to join, but <>iici >oii iieeonic 
iiiiiiiibei tlieie is im :iKc iiiiiit ioi .iccidiiil insiii.iiu c. 
Me III iiii .1 reiliie tiiiii id the cleatli beiiriit il .iite 7(1; 
icjiiti I'liveraKe leeltucs 40' i. at .iKC tiO liiil il •iliel 
’■■■•|iil.ili/.iiioii lieiielils iii.iy e oiiliiiiii- to .ikc (>.’>. 
''iiviiiis iis riieiiibirs l)IRK('I'.end solelt (or'heir 
niitiial beiielii. this noii-piohl Assoeiatioti pieividcs 
"iiiet lion ,4/ (.list. Member* 

‘Inii iibliRatioii eiii.iils only 

i>-i> iiieiit o( sue h tisxess- J '/V 

I'liiii' .IS iiijiy be levied to i i/te iA}Ntnh 

"OI die fidl . list ul the in- J tuwARU TreWKT 

•‘ii.i'Kt proteetioii. iicreh- i 

1.10 icKerves and Assoeia- S SEND, Without i 

tn.M 1 NpfiiM'H. CiS years’ ex- J jnei an ca.sy-ti)-COJ 

'‘■'l■lltc has developed | 

'n-idtil stability of vosl as • My Name IS Mr 

»el! .IS unexcelled ccoiicriny. ! 


YOf SF.M) N(» MttXKY NOW. lint do mail the 
eiiiipoii l»i the I-'.K '1 .S ho..klel iinne lully cxpiaitiing ‘ 
out loeiiaye. and .in ediv-io-eoiiiplcte blank forap- . 
phiiii;. .\e' oliliciitinii. .M' tiSitnl e‘r iliuti>r will cull. If 
aicei'led iiovi.a meiiibeislii|> lee (.iboiit same as the 
cniriiil ciiiaiieib i.oMs listed abost 1 woiibl e:over the 
Julltosl o( >e*iiJ i-liiiiie of eoveraue iiiilil next .lune., ‘ 


i The (hiiiniereial Tmvelei's f 5 

! busA’ARu Trevvkti, ScLfciarv, 213 l.anrier Avc. W., Ottawa, Ontario '.'l 

i SEND, without any ohiifi.ition wha(e\er, your free FACTS booklfli- 
\ anti an ea.sv-ti)-coniplt'tc application bl.ink. So solicitors wAl call, . 


For Susy jyrat'lmc PmsU 
Ceithw. on. Fo^Uard or 


! anti an ea.sy-ti)-coniplc'tc application 

; My Name is Mr.. 

; Address.—•———- 


(I'LKASi: PRINT) 


g am ge 


















Throneh planiit'd and roiitrolird sprnd* 
ing, tliouhaiids of ('aiuidian faiiiilic'i i>iiy 
autoiiiuiiilcii, rloiiifsiir appliaiifos li(‘at> 
ing cquipiiianl and othi^r iliiralilt' goods, 
while paying for them out of iiii-oiiie on 
the I.A.C. Merit Plan. 

' When you Iniy from a dealer wlio 
features the Merit Plan, you benefit 

from convenient monthly instalments, 
low rates, friendly, eoiirteoiis service and 
— in most instances - family protection 
and emergency travel service. 


If }'ou would like u few helpful hint." 
a" to how your spending cun he planned 
to yield the most satisfactory return, .send 
for booklet “Th«‘ Power to Save 

and lhiy*\ Simply Hrile Dept. I{l>2 at 
the address below: 

L*tnk Jar lAn autamohUe 
ar domvKtir a/tplianra 
dralvr dinplaying 
lhi» .li'fffi. It nn>an» 
yan ran finnner 
your purrhaxr an the 
lmAm4\ ^lerit Pfan. 



Industrial Acceptance Corporation Limited 

; Sptmsors of the Merit Plan for Instalment Iluying 

Exhrutivc Oflices: Sun Life liuilding, Montreal 2 
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STUCK FOR AN ANSWER ? Not \\ htn tht\ isk ^ h it s >oui s-' 
tor then the insvncr s on iht tip oi \oui tongue once \ou \e 
enioicd the sniMtlhu // Hu iliioiii ol 1 ihiits Anni\trMr\ Ale. 
This eolden bie^\ with ill the bod\ uid ehirieier \ou expect in a 
Labatt ile h-is i spei.iil smoothness th it his quiekh nude it a 
favourite If b\ ehinte ^ou h i\eii t \el tasted Annnets u\ Ale >oa 
have a leil tieit witting Next^ime the\ isk Whiti \ours'' 
make Libitt s Anniversiry Ale sour inswei 


The Swing is DEFINITELY fo Labaft's 


If Acn Uuflh I ahatt chaUtni,ifl ht^ 
hiothu to piotiucc a mu ale fot thcit 
golden anmtusat'^ tt uas mote than 
half in jtet But r/t all Canadt nou 
kttou * John I abatt took up the chalk ni,t 
Ibc remit uas an ale u/jose immediate 
populaitty has made it a petmauent 
labaftbteu J he itmatkable thm^ 
about this ale, expciU %ay, is the tom- 
btnatiOH of body and eharactei uith its 
dittmctite lt2htiiesi and smoothneis^ 
John habatt UmUed, 
























M'tn-tn-fif* 

$0O(/tp^ng/ 
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''*••"'« ..THg«.I?*“' •-*«K 
"•"•W.T.gco 


> 'hu 'h^ ^*\ J o 


»«WTOi 


®H«WgOOaM 


Mr# 


®® coMi e 
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Ice-ooU Coca-Cola adds ^esi to ^ood food. 


It’s a pity 
to lose even 
one month 

I 

Wbmm all around you are using 
Tampax for sanitary protection — 
discarding belts, external pails! 

This V('ry niontii 
— wliy (hin’i t/ou ’• 
turn t«) T;iinpa\ I 
when tin; ssniitaiy- | 
liiiu: i 

arrives? Tliis lo- ■ 
iiiiirkahlo T:ini]):i\ 
tliscarils l)f»th Iht* 
hiiidini;!; Ix'lt and 
tho hniky pad — 
and millions of 
wonnm can toll you 
what a diiTorcjicc this makes on tlic 
difficult days . .. Tamjiax was dosifrjuKi 
by a doct-»)r to he wrnn inttM-nally. 
Matle of highly ahsorlxnd c»)tt(ni, oach 
Tampax is comjmisspd in an oasy-h)- 
use applicator. When in j>lHce it 
cannvit be seen oi’ felt. Of eviiirse no 
bulging, no chafing and no odor. May 
be worn in tub or shower, ('hangitig is ; 
quick and disposal no trouble ... Huy ■ 
Tampax at drug or notion counter. ! 
•Three absorbencies— Regular, Super, 
"Junior. Avcttige nmnth’s supply fits 
jinto purse. Economy box luJds 4 times 
vihis quantity. (?anadLan Tampax 
j tpotporation T.td., Hrampton, Onttirio. 

TXSI>«« 




“We ve had our 
vitamins today!’" 

Wc don’t take chances with vitamin 
deficiency in our family! One-A-Day 
Krand Multiple Vitamin cap.sules help 
guard mother, dad, and the youngsters, 
loo, against that "under-par” feeling 
caused by lack of vitamins. Capsules 
arc tiny and easy to take, .lust one 
capsule each day will help protect you 
against vitamin deficiency! So 
ectinomical, too! We make it a daily 
hreakfast-time habit! Ask your druggist 
for One-A-Day Multiple Vitamins by 
name — make sure that 
you get the blue package 
with the bigw'hite"One". 










When yoy bring pleasant surprises heme to the family! 

NOR WILL YOU MISS THE MONEY YOU PUT INTO A GOVERNMENT ANNUITY 


Regular small savings, invested at compound interest in a 
Canadian Government Annuity, can someday mean all the difference 
between INDEPENDENCE and DEPENDENCE for you. 


There is a Government Annuity plan to suit any budget, even 
if you can save only a little. Clip the coupon below, and get all 
the facts on the simple but practical plans available. 


AnnuiHtts Bnnt€h 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


MIITON F. GREGG 

Miniaur 


A. MacNAMARA 

iieputy Miniatar 


MaH IfiU Cpwpww today POSTAGE FREE 



AnnuHiPS Brancli, 13M6 

D«parti«wnt of Labour, Ottawa. 

Pimtasanci mo COMPLETE INFORMATION aboul Canadian Oavornnwnl Annultlas. 


NAME. 


(PRfNr CLEARLY) 
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ADDRIBS 



























give your furniture 
the richest, 
longest-lasting wox 
lustre you’ve ever 
seen on wood 



MORUBUKO! 

i it* 

Pm Sm (Contains no sticky oil. Em¬ 
bodies the same scientific discovexy 
as Johnson's Car-Plate. ONLr*ro 
8.C JoiD»<maScM>Lm.Bnacfiml.Qaaia|a<>_^ *, 












Fanud for hit ShaJceitpmrmn 
ataur rolrst . . . top radio dramatist 
and rtmntenlalar—iMrrw (irvrne 
noil' in dptvIapinuJiUitrp (Mnadian 
stars at thr -Irtidemy of Radio 
and Telrrisinn, of trhirh hr is 
lht‘ ftuindrr^iivrlor. 


"niie 

^feiuWtlUaTns 
lets "me 
sWue 
TA/ttlujut 
focc-stln^ '* 



says lofYie GrBcnc 


NEMESIS overtakes the actor in 
his dressing room! Coarse towels 
and strong solvents torture his face 
to remove make-up. And then, 
sometimes —a close shave! 

“An actor who must shave after 
removing make-up knows what a 
sore face is!" says Lome Greene. 
“The New Williams with ‘Extract 
of Lanolin’ is a great comfort!” 

“Extract of Lanolin” is 25 times 
more active than ordinary lanolin, 
the well-known skin conditioner. 
It makes the new Williams by far 
the most s/un-soothing shave you 
ever exyoyed. Helps retain the 


youthful softness of your skin. 

Give your face the benefit of 
medically-approved Williams 
with “Extract of Lanolin”. Get 
Williams Shaving Cream today. 
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BUY-LINES 




yj printed SMILF lacks the warmth of a real one so let's 
pretend weie already friends* Pietcnd too that this 
column IS a neighborly meeting place for an over the back 
fence chat on shopping a digest of adveitising in your 
Readers Digest Foi \pril I suggest 


fn tune with April * DaAxlil the 

new 1847 ROGERS BROS pattern 1 m 

so proud to be hrst to announce in 

Canada* Your Silvensare 

Dealer has it at last 

a lilting lighthearted lo e 

of a pattern made in 

Canada s finest silverplate ^ u/y^ 

1 judge It a pattern foi 
the young in heart f yj/ 

for while Daffodil has > 
that century old artistry and pierfection 
of detail and balance which chaiacterizcs 
all 1847 Rogeis Bros designs it has a 
new look thats as fresh as the Spring 
times of Tomoiiow* ^sk to see it* 


A prize haul is yours 
il you look for and 
find three things in ^ 
an) refiigeiator /* 

beauty convenience / 
and dependability 
y ou need look no 
fatthei to hnd them -C 

all than C anada s — — 
number 1 Refngcra 
tor FRICdDAlRE' Superb Raymond 
locH> styling supplies the beauty 
plenty of usable shelf space and special 
places for special foods offer maximum 
r»fii emeuct and there s the yeai 

in sear out tUpendahtitty of the liigid 
aite Metes Miser mechanism' Latest 
mtxlels at youi Frigidaire Dealei s! 


A free booklet called Its Simple uhen you knou Hou 
banishes puzzlement from banking detail* Gives helpful hints 
on running youi household accounts plus eoncct foi ms of 
Chee|ue endorsement Don t miss it clearly explained 

smartlv illustrated and right size foi puise or desk 1 salute 
i he Canadian Bank of Commerce for offering it FREE 
invaluable in explaining that impoitant womans job the 
handling of finances Get your copy at any Commerce Branch 
of The C anadian Bank of C ommerce 1 oronto 



oi write Head Office 


Good neivs^smusitis cured and also 
asthma bionchitis and allergies by the 
Duke Fingard Medication under hospi 
tal treatment Now you 
can banish all symptoms 
of such ailments at 
home' Just use Duke 
Fingard INHAL IT that 
amazing new electric 
home inhalator with the 
same medication which 
has cured such troubles 
according to reports in Medical Journals 
Inhal It IS easy to use works fast If you 
can t get it in your community (or want 
literature) write Wood Fingard Eaton 
Co. Ltd, 70 Mutual St, Toronto 



7 he handiest helper you could 
have in your home the 
WFSTlNGHOirSF Hand 

% Vac with I loor Vac 
Handlel You use 
the Hand Vac 
wherever a light 
/ weight compact 
cleaner is needed 


for a motoi driven brush gives power to 
spare cleaning upholstered furniture 
drapes mattiesses car interiors thor 


oughly yet g e n 11 y I hen simply place 
your Hand Vac in the Floor Vac Handle 
to tackle floors and caipctsl A patented 
spring automatically keeps the nozde in 
cleaning position for any carpet pile 
These Westinghouse cleaning “twini^aie 
real treasules in any Imnal 


a 
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CAHAOIAM WOlflH 

Desserts deserve a spe¬ 
cial place on your menu 
... yet perhaps you feel 
that really got^ desserts 
take too much time to pre¬ 
pare. But that’s not the 
ca.se with those super- 
delicious. creainy-textured 
ROYAL PUDDINGS. They fix in mere 
minutes, give you a choice of 5 really 
wonderful flavors: 

R0jr«f Choeotmlm, Dark^N* 

Smmmi (madm /r»m •WMt, dark rkaro- 
iala}, FamiUm, mmd Maplm. 

And, thank gtxxlness, they're all as nu¬ 
tritious as they are delicious . . . and so 
easy on your budget! One taste will tell 
you why 1 prefer ROYAL PUDDINGS 
over all others. I’m sure you will, tool 

For that very important young person in your fam¬ 
ily—here's something brand new. HEINZ PRE-COOKED 
B.^RLEY CERE.AL is the latest, luscious addition to the 
Heinz Baby FmxI family. Vour baby will love iti It is 
made fittm choicest barley grains, skilfully blended and 
cooked to smoo-oth baby-ready digestibility. And mother! 

—Heinz Barley Cereal is so easy to prepare! Just add 
wann milk or formula and stir. For variety and balance 
—also try Heinz Oatmeal Mixture and Heinz Cereal Food. You know they're good 
because they're Heinz. 


Menu magic... 
a discovery called 
ACCENT makes food flavors 
come right out and sing! Try: 

G00k one bombarger •• iuimI. Cook m« 
otboi- witb 14 tap. ke'eont aprlnklod over 
it 10 aalnatoa bofom eooklnp. Cook in 
aoparato pana. 

Ac’cent brings out more good 
natural flavor than you 
ever dreamed existed in 
countless familiar foods, 
it isn't a flavoring or 
an ordinary sea.soning. 
!! but a pure vegetable sub¬ 
stance famous chefs have used 
for years. Keep Ac'cent by 
salt and pepper, use as regularly! 


nal 

PI 




Youngsters and 
oldsters—and “in- 
beiweensters’’ — all 
applaud VI-TONEI 
And no wonder — 
for it's that deli¬ 
cious chocolate 
malted beverage 
that's both good and good for you . . . 
for it’s scientifically balanced in nourish¬ 
ment value, with vitamins and minerals 
added. Encourages children to drink 
milk, helps build up underweight bodies, 
tempts appetites . . . and promotes re¬ 
laxation for sleep at bedtime. Serve hot 
or cold according to directions on Vi- 
Tone can! 


Sandwich-'n'-snack treat . . . that's 
what I call KRAFT Deluxe Slices! Each 
handv package brings you 8 neat slices 
of delicious KRAFT 
CH EESE . . . . cut, 
wrapped and sealed by an 
exclusive new invention 
right after the process 
cheese is pasteurized. No 
more slivers or dried out 
edges, every slice b extra 
mellow — perfect every 
time, and they’re so easy 
to separate! Come in your favorite kinds 
. . . Canadian, Pimento, Swiss and Old 
English Sharp Cheese. Keep plenty On 
hand for sandwiches, snacks . . . handy 
for cheese trays, too. 



[ND NOW, let’s turn to the next two pages for a continuation of our shop- 

PMsip > • • iKwt about products for your home smd for yopr^^^ ■- 


ntam 




y-iA/" 





Did you know thdt ARROW Shins art 100 >ears youne this 
month and thit a ishok ccntiiis of leadership in style and 
ht IS being oijserstd I)> Niuonil \riOH Week m ApriP lo 
celebiate the Vrrow Dait the fimous white shut with the 

fabulous lonj, welling tollu is being ft ituicd at >oui \iiow 
Dealei s So stock up « i on I he Dirt constiucted for 

pel feet fat longei wtai cis> Itiindeiing ami special f>t ap|xal foi your Mi Him 1 


Folio w fash 

ion* s whim 
when you buy 
summer shoes for 
wursclf and your 
family but be iure they have 
N£01 IT E Soles' Wh) Because these 
oomfoitable good looking light in weight 
soles are texlay s answci to the high cost 
ot sh(x:s for they outvcai leather 

2 to II Neolitc Soles don t cause pei 
^nation burning cxlor etc tht\ 

insulate your feet fioin hot pasements 
Ihey 1 C the most healthful soles you can 
buy foi light weight sumine) shoes' So 
always look foi the genuine Neohte 
trade mark when you buy shoes as 
well as when basing them lepaited 



lielieie in miracles'^ you will when 
sou sec hens shuts and sheets washed 
onl> 10 minutes in the New Jet Powei 
11 \ c mt i htlft ind last longtr than 
those washed 20 minutes with othei 
w‘ishda> piexliictsl 
liul) 1 ve never 
seen such wash 
di) f on Cl with 
sue h washday 
safetv ten min 
Hies in the wash 
ing niichine with New lux is enough 
s ives half the wear and tear' So save 
sour shuts sheets towels ind linens right 
/ 1 / sou eti|ov biightei whitei washcsl 
( >sts 1 ESS too because \oii get more 
af in the New 1 ux than in any other 
wtshdiv pifxluct' 



Protect your family s 

health cleii awav 
girasy germ laden miiek 
fiom driins with 
DRANO the home 
ptmed diain opener It s 
easv clean ‘inel pleas in t 
to use (no fumes) 
yet Its special chinning 
action opens up drains 
so clofficd that even water cant piss 
thiouf^ \nd let me reassure you 
Its not only haimless to septic tanks but 
makes them work better Comes with 
the highest lecommendation I know 
moie Canidian housewives use Drano 
than all other dtatn cleaners combined 
So get Drano keep it handy use it regu 
Jarfy to keep drains free running and 
sanitaiy 


Y ou ll be suited to the Queen s taste 
with B\l ER R. Bl^CKS attiaetively 
III ide Nvic II El istic Stockings they re 
till I rd to Ik wholly flatteiingl And if 
you expected elastic 
stockings to be un 
sightly Che reverse is 
now true for these 
trim light weight B & B 
hi luties knit from fine 
I astex yam are 
sheer enough to be 
worn by themselves 
Smtxith two way sup 
port IS one re tson more 
doc tors piescribe B & B 
and why women no longer object to 
welling them' In Nylon or cotton at 
drug eouniers Do sec thtml 




T miss BUY LINES oR the two pMcedmg pa^ ... far It ifom- 
pieces the Apnl "lihoj^aig baftec'* IVe cowceged of BmiUnrtE BAL 
AU products lound «c ydur local stCNssa . •« adfc for ihaftl 







All ADVCtTISINQ COLUMN rON ' 
CANADIAN WOMAN 





Wishing and dreaming of naturally 
curly hair? Then give yourself a TONI 
Home I'crmaneni .. . anti you'll see your 
dreams come true! 1 mean that ... a 
Toni wave is guaran¬ 
teed to look, feel and 
act like naturally curly 
hail. It’s Toni’s niildcr 
creme waving lotion 
that makes it pus.siblc 
. . . the reason your 
hair will feel so soft (no 
frizziness!) and look 
naturally lovely for 
iiionth.s to tome. And it will iiehave like 
an “angel" . . . rec|uire no more cate 
than naturally ciiily haii through lain 
or shine, shampoo or shower. Only SI.25 
for a 'I'oni Refill. 


/ we discorered one wonderful fra¬ 
grance that serves tlouhly . . . gives you 
the fragrant refreshment you love in the 
lavish ii.se that romes with 
a toilet w'ater, p/us the 
ceitain-sure poise a great 
perl lime brings to the 
wearer. What is it? 

YARDLHY English Lav- 
eridei, of course ... for it 
gives you both the refresh¬ 
ing t|ualities of an ext|uisite toilet water 
\.\1> the lasting (jualities of a perfume. 
Yaidley English l,avender is a dLscreetly 
tiisarming fragrance, too . . . always 
youthful, always ivn-rect. 'I'he price? Oh- 
so-Iitlle ... at all the Nicest Stores. 




Oner *50? Well, don't IcKik it . . . fur men are partial to 
youthlul hncliriess. Be wise and give your complexion daily 
care with VI'I'A-RAY Ca'eams . . . because they’re scientifi¬ 
cally compounded to help "erase" that tell-tale, aging look 
and keep your skin radiantly fresh and young. So do try 
\'ita-Ray . . . see how it .smoothes, soften.s and beautifies your 
complexion. .\nd to help me celebrate my debut here, be 
sure to take advantage of the "Nancy Sasser Special”, an 8-oz. jar of Vita-Ray Vitamin 
C3rcam that’s regtilarly priced at $2..50 . . . biityour.v this month for on/y $1.50. 



tiair beauty news . . . now you can 
get C'.ONTI C'astilc .Sham|XK> in Canada! 
And that’.s important . . . for beauty 
authorities everywhere 
nxximmend pure cos- 
tile for lovely hair. And 
Conti is pure castilc 
. . . with pure olive oil 
to promote the natural, 
radiant beauty of all 
types of hair. It works 
“magic” . . . brings out 
the sparkling high¬ 
lights* and leaves yotir hair lustrously 
soft, easy*to-manage and glamumusly 
lovely. I can assure you that Conti is 
safe, too. So use it regularly. Costs only 
G9^ ... at Drug and Department Stores. 


Your "ticry special" 
baby deserves very 
special care at bath 
time ... so let me rec¬ 
ommend BABV’SOWN 
SO,\l’! It’s wonderfully 
mild and gentle . . . 
made by experts espe¬ 
cially for babies. .\nd 
now that it’s enriched with bland, sooth¬ 
ing Extract of Lanolin (a highly con- 
centiaicd form of pure Lanolin!), it gives 
your baby added protection . . . for this ■ 
important new ingredient is so like the 
natural skin oils that it helps guard 
against chapping, chafing and irritation. 
For baby’s daily "beauty bath”, I rticom- 
mend this thrce.somc: Baby's Own Soap, 
Baby’s Own Oil, Baby’s Own Powderl 
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THE WORKUSS 

l/l^^hd^y Wrfs{ 

There*s no work . nti '’WfCather 
worry” with the Laundromat Auto¬ 
matic Washer and Westinghouse 
Automatic C lothes Dryer . .. 

Any day... any time.. ram or shine... 
your clothes are washed and diied for 
you, automatically ... the sweetest, 
cleanest wash you’ve ever seen* 

The Laundromat and Clothes Dryer 
are made to match . . . but you can 
buy them separately if you wish. 

Ordtrr v,dl be tlUA ifu kly at ptodutimn 
permitt . , , ak i/ttur tf Ldin/houtt DtPltr 


you CAN BC 


suRE...iFiTk W^jstinghousc 


' S4Mtns 
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An ariidf a day nf enduring signifuance, in eandenstd pernuincnt hookjef form 



Results aj a wvrtd-xvide sun>ey support Prime Miuister 
Sf. LaurenPs to one odds''against general war in JU’ii 

WHY RUSSIA 

WILL NOr ATTACK 

rins YLAR 


A ll-oi'T war by Kiissi.i is being 

predicted lor in l''iiro(H* 

as well as in this country. 'The pre¬ 
diction is based iip>n reports oi tell¬ 
tale signs ol war preparations on 
Russia’s part. A world-wule ellort 
has been matle bv the stall oi ( S. 
News t‘‘V ll'nr/d Report to tracodrjwn 
the facts. Whereas blunders, bad 
gue.sses, jKxir jiidgnient on the part 
of Russia’s rulers could take the 
world to big war, the facts <lisclosed, 
plus the judgment;; of key oflicials, 
result in this conclusion: 

Early war is not indicated by any 
signs now apparent witliin Russia or 
in satellite countries. 


World Report 

Rumors and facts alwut moves 
|iointing to attack by Russia, 
when placed against each other, help 
to bulwark this conclusion. 

Mobilization has been started in 
Russia. 'I’hat's one rumor. Actually, 
the last class of Russian cotiscripts 
to ser\e its term was demobilized 
on schedule. Older classes arc not 
being called back into the army. 

Bread rationing to build up 
stockpiles ibr war has begun in Rus¬ 
sia. That's .mother rumor. There is 
no basis for it in fact. 

Gasoline use is greatly light¬ 
ened. Nothing to that one cither. 
Civilian use is always negligible. 


Condensed from U. S. Netos 
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East-West railways are being 
double-tracked and new lines laid. 
There’s some truth in that. Lines 
knocked out in World W’ar 11 are 


being repaired. Hut new lines, if 
any, are few. Main reason for all this 
may be economic, not military. 


Airfields in Kastern (»ermaiiy 


are being expanded and multiplied. 
Some fields arc expanded to take 
.^eLs. This is true, but the action 
may be purely defensive. 

Factory dispersal inside Russia 
is being rushed. ,\ctiially. industrial 
expansion in Russia tciuls to center 
around established industrial areas. 


Satellite armies in l’'.asterii Ivu - 
rope are mobilized, unusually ac¬ 
tive. Thar is not true as this is 
written. Inside Russia |X‘opleare not 
being stirred up to high levels of pa¬ 
triotic enthusiasm, as they must be 
for modern war. Whereas Hitler 
spent three years building up public 
psychology, there is no great Son iet 
effort to cultiN'ate the urge to push 
out and conquer new lands for 
Mother Russia. F.niphasis, instead, 
is being placed on the promise ol 
improved standards of living for the 
Russian people, not upon further 
sacrifices to prejxtre for war. 

Russia could not win a war in¬ 


states, she could hope for no con¬ 
quests of the size that would begin 
to make up fijr the losses that 
would be inllicted upon Ru.s.sia. 

U. S. A-bombs. 'Lhe L'. S. stock¬ 
pile of 750 to 1000 atom IxMiibs, 
growing rapidly, is tcHi dangerous 
to tinker with. I’lierc are at least 
ten A-bombs for every industrial 
center of imfxirtanee in Russia. 
Russia’s jet interceptors might block 
the delivery of some, but some 
would be delivered, b'everisb efforts 
to .set up radar screens, to step up 
protluetion of interceptor aircraft 
are under way. Rut they are far 
fnan complete. Russia will not 
lightly risk her industrial power 
under these circumstances. 

Shaky partners, (hi jxiper, .Mos¬ 
cow’s siiiellitcs can supply big ai*' 
mies. Hut in these armies are men 
ready to grab at the opjxirlunity to 
revolt provitled by all-out war. 
I'hese armies could become liabil¬ 
ities. 

Tempted Soviet troopers. All- 
out war, started by Ru.ssia, means 
that Russia’s big land Ibrces \v<iuld 
iiiN'ade Western Luro|H'. In I'.asiern 
Kiiropc alone, since i<>^5, about 
150,000 Russian .soldiers have tlc- 
.scruxl. h'artluT from home, in the 


volving the United States. This is richer shoNvrooins of Western Ku- 
ihe reason dominating all others rope, Russia’s soldiers - made aware 
why Russia will not deliberately of the higher living standards pro- 
"starl world war in 1951. Russia vided by free countries — w'ouid be 
might not lose that war in the .sense harder l<i hold than ever. Stalin, 
that she herself wouJ<l be invaded thinking of war prizes, must think 
and conquered; but .she could not also of showing his Russians how 
"invade and conquer North .\mcrica- 
aU-out war with the United 

iS'de.. . - 


the rest of the world lives. Tliat’s a. 


- *V*?**^ 
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Time to digest. Russia wants to 
keep and consolidate the empire 
she has already won. Starling a 
war now would be to risk losing an 
empire which, if consolidated, 
might be more pnxhictive for her 
than war. 

Strategic shortages- Russia may 
have the oil needed to power a land 
drive through Western Rurope. Hut 
Russia lacks both the oil and the 
communications to profit by the 
initial pri/.e that war now would 
give her. In peacetime, luiropc gets 
its oil througli the .Meiliterranean 
from the Midille Kast. In wartime, 

U. S. and British sea and air jxmer 
would close the .Mediterranean, 


blast away many of Russia *s owo - 
oil refineries. Other Russian short- ’ 
ages — rubber, tin and wool, to 
mention three — arc big deterrents 
to starting a war. 

Russia knows that she cannot 
win an arms race against a coalition 
of free countries led by the United 
Stales. To head ofl' U. S. gains, 
Russia can be expected to use all 
possible tricks to divide the United 
Slates from its allies. If that doesn’t 
work. Russia's leaders, sooner or 
later, may try to halt the arms race 
with a siuldcn olTer of world settle¬ 
ment. real peace, controlled dis¬ 
armament. Hut the I’nitcd .States, 
this time, will want real guarantees. 



Pardon, Your Slip Is Shoxoing 

From the Boston Traveler: “She appealed to me and I guess $ apj^aled 
to her." 


From the Salt l.ake ('ii\ Deseret \cti’s: “Reports linked Juliana’s name 
with just alx)ut every negligible male among Kuropean royalty.” 

From the Richmond. Me., Bee: “Bishop Codman surprised ih« con¬ 
gregation of the Mpiscopal C'hurch last Sunday. 'Jlie Bishop preached a 
fine sermon.” 


From the Monmouth, 111 ., Rerietv Atlas: “.Mr. and .Mrs. Clwrlcs Mann 
announce the apprrsiching of their daughter, Miss .Marjorie Mann, to Sgt. 
Fredolph Petcison.” 

From the Littleton, C^lo., Independent: “His fact* was a striking one, 
and even without his clothes people would have »urned to look at him. 


From the Newfxirt, Pa., News-Sun: “Afr. Stailey returned home after 
vksiting indifl'crent cities in Florida.” ‘ t 

From the Denison, Tex., Herald: “Miss H— ^vo^e a rose crepe afternoon 
dress with matching fat.” 


—- Ouoted in Country Gtntioman 




Mr. Know-All 

Ojiidcnscd from “Trio" 
Somerset Maugham 

I WAS PREPARED t«> dislikc Max 
Kclatia even before 1 knew him. 
The war had just finished and ihc 
passenger traflic in the ocean liners 
was heavy. I was going from San 
Francisco to Yokohama. ^On could 
not hoj'x? for a cabin to yourself and 
1 was thankful to be given one in 
which there Avere only tAAo berths. 
But when I foiiml Mr. Kelada’s lug¬ 
gage already there I <lid not like the 
look of it. 'fhere were t(x> many 
labels on the .suitcases. I lis toilet 
things were alrca<ly unpacked and I 
observed that his bru.shes. ebony 
with gold monogram, would have 
been all the better for a scrub. 

1 made my way into the .smoking 
room and called for a pack of cards. 
I had scarcely started my game of 
solitaire when he found me. "I am 
Mr. Kelada,” he said, and sat down. 

“Oh, yes, we’re sharing a cabin, I 
think.” 

“Bit of luck, I call it. Y’oii never 
know w'ho you’re going to be put in 
with. Put your three on the four,” he 
»id. 



. / dramatic story recently filmed 
hy the famous British fn oducer^ 

}. Arthur Raid^y in the style of his i 
tvidely popular Ouartet 

There is nothing more exasperat¬ 
ing than to be toUl where to put the 

card vou have turned uii bebjre vou 
* • * 

have hatl a chance to lfM)k for your¬ 
self. 

“It’s coming out!" he cried. “The 
ten on the knave.” 

With rage anil hatred in my heart 
I finished, then s;iid I would gi>down 
to the dining room and get my seat 
at table. 

“I’ve alreally taken a .seat for 
you,” he .sjiid. “I thought that as we 
were in the .same stateriKim we might 
just as well sit at the .same table.” 



“Trio" eopyrittht tVZ4, 1929, tPSS. J9S0 by W. Somerset Hauisham, puUishsd by 
ItoiMeday 6e Co., ine... 14 W, 49 St., Nsw York 20, U. V;, ts distribiUeit in Canadn 

«l $2.75 by PnbUsImfe,. Sltv^, T^nlo, iJnt. ^ 
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i did not like Mr. Kelada. 

I could not walk round the deck 
without his joining me. It never oc- 
nrurred to him that he was not 
wantcxl. He was a g<KKl mixer, and 
in three days knew everyone on 
lv>ard. He ran everything. He man- 
agetl the sweepstakes, conducted the 
auctions, arranged the fancy-dress 
ball. I Ic was e\crywhere anti always. 

1 le was certainly the best-hated man 
‘ in the ship. We called him Mr. 
Know-All, even to his face. 1 le i(K)k 
it as a compliment. 

Mr. Kelada would ha\'c had it all 
his own way at table except for a 
man nameil Kamsey, who \\as as 
dogmatic as Mr. Kelada and rc- 
sentetl bitterly the other's cocksure- 
ness. I'he discussions ihe\ luul were 
acrimonious and inu'rminable. 

Kamsey was in the American Omi- 
sular Service at Kobe. I Ic was on his 


which the Japane.se were making, 
and someone remarked that they 
must inevitably diminish the value ■ 
of real ones. Mr. Kelada, as was his i 
habit, told us all that was to be 
known about pearls, l tlo not believe 
l^anist y kne w anything about (hem, 
but he could not resist the opjior- 
lunity to have a fling at Kelada. 

“I ought to know what I am 
talking about,” said Kelada. “I’m 
going to Japan just to look into this 
pearl business. I'm in the trade and 
what I don't know about pearls isn’t 
worth knowing.” 

Me looked round the table tri¬ 
umphantly. ‘‘ l liey’ll never be able 
to get a culture pearl that an expert 
like me can't tell with half an eye.” 

I le jKiinlcd to a siring of pearls Mrs. 
Kamse\ was wearing. “Vfni lake my 
word for it, .\frs. Ramsey, your 
pearls will never be worth a cent 


way back to resume bis post, having 
been on a Hying \ isii lo \ew York 
to iclch bis wile who bad been 
s}X‘nding a year at home. Mrs. Ram¬ 
sey was a pretty little thing, with 
plea.sant manners and a sense (if 
humor. I should not have paid any 
particular attention to her but that 
she possessed a <pialily that may be 
common enough in women, but now 
adays is not obvious in tht‘ir de¬ 
meanor. You could not l(Hik at her 
without being struck by her mod¬ 
esty.' It shone in her like a flower on 
a coat. 

One evening at dinner the con¬ 
versation by chance drifted to pearls. 
There had been in the papers a ^xxJ 
about the culture pearls 


less than they are now.'’ 

Mrs. Ramsev in her imxlest wav 
flushed a little and slipped the pearls 
inside her drc.ss. Ramsey leaned for¬ 
ward. He ga\c us all a bxik, and a 
smile flickered in his eyes. ‘‘I didn’t 
biiv the chain of pearls my wife is 
wearing myself, but I’d be interested 
to know bow much you t hink it cost.” 

“Oh. in the trade somewhere 
round $15,000,” said Kelada. “Bui. 
if it was bought on lufth .Avenue I 
shouldn't bo .surprised to hear that 
it cost up to $30,000.” 

Ramsey smiled grimly. “You'll be 
surprised to hear that Mrs. Rarn^y 
bought that string at a departtMt^ 
store, the day before we left .New 
York, for $18.” ; V.:; 




“Rot. It’s not only real, but it’s as 
fine a string for its size as I’ve ever 
seen.” 

“Will you bet on it ? I’ll bet you 
a hundred dollars it’s imitation.” 

“l>5ne.” 

“Oh, Klmer, you can’t bet on a 
certainty,” said Mrs. Ramsey. She 
had a little smile on her lips and her 
tone was gently deprecating. 

“Can’t 1 ? If 1 g?l a chance of easy 
money like that I should he all sorts 
of a fofjl not to take it.” 

“l^et me look at liie chain, anil if 
it's imitation I'll tell you quickly 
enough. I can afl'ord to lose a hun¬ 
dred dollars,” said Mr. Kelada. 

“Take it off, dear,” said Ramsey. 
“Let the gentleman ltK>k at it as 
much as he wants.” 

Mrs. Ramsey hesitated a moment. 
She put her hands to the clasp. “I 
can’t undo it,” she said. “Mr. Ke- 
lada will just hase to take my word 
for it.” 

I had a siuldcn suspicion that 
.something unfortunate was about to 
occur, but I could think of nothing 
to say. Ramsey jumj>ed up. “I’ll 
undo it,’’ he said. 

He handed the chain to Mr. Ke¬ 
lada, who t<x>k a magnifying glass 
from his pocket and closely exam¬ 
ined it. A smile of triumph spread 
over his smooth and .swarthy face. 
He handed back the chain. He was 
about to speak. Suddenly he caught 
sight of Mrs. Ramsey’s face. It was 
so white that .she looked as though 
she were about to faint. She was 
staring at him with wide and terri¬ 
fied eyes. They held a desperate 


appeal; it was so clear that I sran- 
dered why her husband did not see 
it. 

M r. Kelada stopped with his moutk 
open. He Hushed deeply. You could 
almost see the cfT’ort he was making 
over him.self. “I was mistaken,” he 
.said. “It’s a very good imitation, but 
of course as soon as 1 liwkcd through 
my glass 1 saw that it wasn’t real.” 

He tiKik out a liundrcd-dollar bill 
and handed it to Ram.scy without a 
word. 

“Perhaps that'll teach you not to 
he .so cocksure another time, my 
friend,” .sjiid Ramsey as he look the 
note. 

I noticed that Mr. Kelada’s hands 
were trembling. 

'I’he story spreatl over the ship as 
stories do, and he had to put up with 
a goixl deal of chaff that evening. It 
was a line joke that .Mr. Know-.-\ll 
had been caught out. 

d'hc next morning 1 got up and 
began to shave. Mr. Kelaila lay on 
his bed smoking a cigarette. Sud¬ 
denly there was a scraping sound and 
I .sj»w a letter pushed under the door. 
It was adtlressed to Kelada. 

J le tiKjk out of the envelope not 
a letter but a hundred-dollar bill. 
He l(K)ked at me and reddened. 

“No one likes being made to look 
a perfect damned fool,” he said. 

“Were the jK'arls real.?” 

“If 1 had a pretty little wife I 
shouldn’t let her spend a year in 
New York while I stayed at Kobe,” 
said he. 

At that moment I did not entirely 
dislike Mr. Kelada. 



OoR Bust Chancr of Pface 


liy Ilcrhcrf iloot'cr 

C<iiulciisc.-d ti'oin his racJici address of February 9 


H} Kiti.KT America's ruily Iivino e\-Presideni, has been called an 

isdlaticMiisi by criiics 111 America and I'.iirujx-. a label which he re)ecis. In justiii- 
caiion he can poini Ki a hleiime cil servue winch has included ann>i\i> its mile- 
sUines ihe leidin^ t»l Ihljinini's hungry lUinnji World War 1 . Mr. lIcMwer’s 
Slew ol Imiw bfsj to e<imp America to detind ihe liee world a^.iinsi Kiissia's 
bui lor woild nilership is in tbreci lonllicl with L . S. ollicia) policv on manv 
vital points and b\ no means has the lull siip|V)t'i oi American public opinion. 
It does, however, oiler a me.isiircd and articulate e\piesMon ol a point ol view 
held bv ;i lar<ie .iiul sober iiaction ol the \nK rican community. The Keadei’s 
Dit^est publishes his latest public addtess now to allonl tippoitiinit v lor a thought- 
liil appi.i's.il oi lus actual ptoposals loi saviny the Iree worltl aiul |ireservin|» 
wot 111 peaie. 






tt-wi. been urj»ed by many 
iboiisaiuis to a^aiii discuss 
oiir loreign policies and ihe 
critical issues which conlroiu us. 

I’hc jirolileins we lace are ol lar 
laij>er (iiinensions than the current 
ihscussion on seiulinj* conlinj;enls ol 
American bovs to I'.urope. 
riieir appraisal tntisi include: 

I. J.and-war stren»;ths. 2 . I )c*lcnse 
of the .\merican pt'ople and the 
Western llemispberc. .T Our eco¬ 
nomic capacity over a lon^; peritKl. 
4 . The I'niled Nations. 5 . Our poli- 
cie.'S'in the Far Fast. 6, 'J'he North 
Atlantic Military Alliance. 

Policies in these six categories can¬ 
not be se)?aralcij from each other — 
they are all interlocked. 


We may ajipraise first the present 
miliiarv siremjths in the world lor a 

w ” 

land war. 

'The Kremlin ihrected horde has 
under aims ami in reserves probably 
^00 combat divisions, with :|o.ooo 
tanks. 'I’iiey have over 20.000 mostly 
tactical planes and thev have with 
their satellites ^o million men av'ail- 
able lor cannon fodder. 

in \\'orM War 11 , witen Kus.sia 
was wiliioul the satellites, the (Jer-. 
mans with 2.jo we!l-ci|nipped divi¬ 
sions failetl to overcome her. With 
her allies of Ciencral Manpower, 
Oeneral S{.xice, CJcneral Winter and 
CJeneral Scorcluxi ICarth. she had. 
sic>[>pcd the Ciermans even before 
Icnd-lcase had reached her. 
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The nations of Europe in the At¬ 
lantic Pact have at present less than 
20 combat divisions available for 
European action. 

Here is a stark reality u|x»n which 
our foreign jxilicics must be based. 
With anv secable land forces from 
non-Communist nations, even in¬ 
cluding the United States, a land of¬ 
fensive upon the Cxmimunists couUI 
bring no military victory, no {Polit¬ 
ical conclusion. Bui that does not 
mean there arc no other metIuKis of 
stopping the Kremlin's ambitions. 

I'hc second reality ii{K)n which 
foreign {xdicies must be based is the 
defense of the Western I leniispherc. 
Its tlefense is in the interests ol free 
men everywhere. 

With proper economic action this 
hemisphere can be made self-con¬ 
tained in critical raw materials. .\nd 
unless we dissipate our strength we 
will be able to kee{P sea lanes o{pen. 

Moretpver, if we have a {projper 
naval and air strength, this hemi¬ 
sphere can be defended from 0)ni- 
munist armies. 'lo transport such 
armies either ^ooo miles across the 
Atlantic or 6 {mk) miles acro.ss the 
Pacific would require transport shi|is 
and naval protection which the Rus¬ 
sians do not possess and could not 
build or seize. Somewhat more at- 
tentkm }paid to defense would pre¬ 
vent invasion via the Bering Straits. 
Hitler could not even cross the Eng¬ 
lish Channel. Qpmmunist armies can 
no more get to Washington than 
allied armies can get to Moscow. 

No responsible military man de- 
, .nies these conclusions. 


The American people should not 
be frightened into rash action by 
fear that we cannot survive. I am 
not advocating Lsolationlsm. But if 
other nations should fail, vve may be 
isolated by force of circumstance. We 
might go into a {perkxl hartl to en¬ 
dure, but this nation can stick it out. 

I’he thirti ajppraisal on which to 
build our {xplicies is economic caiP.'tci- 
I y. 'file wor It! 's bleak ou l kxpk ma y last 
more than a tlecatle — |X)ssibly two. 

rhe new bixlget calls lor federal 
.s{peiiding of over S71 .(> billion, riiis, 
{plus state and local e\{Peiulitures, is 
about ^7 {Percent (pI our national in¬ 
come. That is beyoml the long en¬ 
durance rpf anv nation and the {Pres- 
ersalion ol a system ol free men. 

This burden in increasetl taxes 

is going to fall on {Peo{ple with 
smaller incomes. II all {Personal in¬ 
comes above the level of a United 
States Senator were confiscated it 
would yield only alxiut S2.S billion 
of additional reseiuies. Also, excise 
and cor{poration taxes in most {Xtrt 
are ultimately {Passcxl (Pn to the c<pn- 
sumer. (irim austerity must enter 
the door ol every .\merican home. 

1 ‘Aen before these burdens are 
im{Posed there are stark signs ol eco¬ 
nomic strain. 'I'he {purchasing {xpwer 
of the ilcpllar has fallen 20 {x*rci*nt 
in six months. Our gigantic gov¬ 
ernment debts {Permit little expan¬ 
sion withcpui inflation. 'I'wo wars 
prove econcpniic controls cannot 
wholly stop inflation. 'I'lic .surest 
road away from inflation is to accept 
the President’s wise proposal, “Pay- 
as-you-go,” ; 



But wc cannot carry this expendi¬ 
ture or such tax Itiad for long. The 
economic destruction of the United 
Slates is tine means with which Stalin 
hopes to overcome us. 

The fourth focal jxiint of our 
thinking must be the United Na¬ 
tions. Our stark reality here is the 
lack of unity in the free nations, 
h'.ven some of our I’.uropean allies are 
unvious to appease the (Chinese 
branch of the Kremlin. 

Despite this, we must not forget 
that the aspiration of mankind for 
over a century has been to find peace 
by colleciixe action against aggres¬ 
sors. rhe I nite<l Nations was built 
on this central idea. We cannot 
abandon it. Ifut it must be clear 
that the U. N. for the present will 
not be a subsianiial proti'ction from 
(ximmunist aggression. 

Our men are liolding heroically 
to the mission assigned us by the 
United Nations in Korea. We are 
suffering gigantic losses. We cannot 
yet see the eiul. (leneral Marshall 
says we must send 1=5.000 men a 
month. But ifwedriseall the enemy 
out of K»»rea. how much of our ar¬ 
mies imi.st remain to protect it r 

Japan, Formosji aral the IMiilip- 
pines are vital links in our national 
seciirity. I’his must not be mini- 
mi7.ed bv nations anxious to direct 
our eticrgics to luirtijx*. We will need 
much military strength there to pro¬ 
tect thu.se areas. 

Certainly there is little reality to 
talks about American ground divi¬ 
sions to Europe in view of our in- 
•ip.Asisu 
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The sixth consideration in our de-'V 


cisions revolves around the North 
Atlantic Pact and the proposals to 
start another .Xmerican expedition¬ 
ary land army to lUirojK*. 

'fhe pact pros kies that the nations 
shall aid each other in case of attack. 
There has been no attack. 

At the time of ratification of that 
.'\lliance, the Administration through 
the Secretary of State and the 
C'hairman ol the bOreign Relations 
(kimmittee gave jxwiiive assurances 
that untler the Pact no American 
groiin<l troops would he .sent to 
h'urope. 'Khat certainly meant no 
forces to Europe prior to attack. 
Our {Xirlicipation prior to attack 
was, therelore, limiteil to air forces, 
naval forces and munitions. 'I’hai 
being the will ol the .\merican [X’O- 
ple througii the (/>iigre.ss, ami in the 
faith of that assurance, 1 subse¬ 
quently Mip|xated the .Alliance. 

But last lall it became evident 
that the Administration was con¬ 
templating sending groiiml lr(x)ps 
to f.iirope. It was also evident that 
after vears of gigantic American 
subsidies, the European .\tlantic 
Pact nations hail done nothing of 
consequence in their own defense. 
Former Prime Minister Churchill, 
had repeatedly stateil this fact. 

'I hen (Jeneral Eisenhower wasap- 
jx)intcd to organize Europe’s mili¬ 
tary strength. And the General has 
Ix'conic. the i:x)tent symlxil of the 
policy of sending American ground 
troops to Jiurope. 

The American people arc indebted 
to Cjeneral Eisenhowee for 



great services. He has magnificent 
fitness both for the command and 
the stimulation of spirit and action 
among the Allies in I'Airope. Hut his 
appointment does not commit the 
American jx'ople as to jTolicy. 

"^rhe stark, realities in Western l*'.ii 
rope arc their large C>>inmuni.sl 
parties and the disunities winch 
gnaw at tlieir vitals. 'I'heir prejudices 
prevent taking Spain into the Alii 
ance, with 20 divisions and the most 
defensible area in Kurope. And I'ur- 
key and CJreece are excluded. 

There is little hope of adetjuate 
land defense of luin^pe without 
West Cierman participation. 'Two 
months ago detaileti plans and great 
progress were announced. Now it is 
decided that West (ierman military 
|iarticipaiion is out or can wait. 

From press re}X)rts and from ( len- 
eral I'nsenhower's statements, it 
would appear that his army, includ¬ 
ing the two .\merican divisions now 
in GermanV, will start with nine or 
possibly ten divisions; b\ the end ol 
one year, including four more .\mer 
ican diviskais, it would seem to bi 
20 or 22 dix isions; and by the end oi 
two years 35 or 40 tlivisions. 

The stark reality is that such an 
army is small compared to the 
strength of the enemy. 

America is at pre.senl the major 
deterrent to the Kremlin's anibi- 
' lions of world conque.sl. Stalin would 
like nothing more than to get the 
■ United States into his clutches by 
fighting us on the ground in Kurope, 
for , there lies his overwhelming 
strength. Disaster could thus come 


to the American hemisphere with 
no .salvation to Kurope. 

Any ilefensc line in Kurope must 
be over 400 miles long. Will our 
re.s|x»nsible leaders make a public 
statement that the forces .so far pro¬ 
posed can defend this line against 
(hKIs of lliree- or four-io-onc.? 

t)iir military minds tell us their 
jiropo.sed lorce two years hence 
could delav an invasion bv Stalin 
ior a few weeks. What liappens after 
tliat lirsi few weeks.' 

Will onr resjxinsibie leadi-rs tell us 
whether they contemplate the pro- 
posetl American conlingeut as <jnly 
an insiallmenl ' Docs not this con¬ 
tribution and onr huge incrixtsc in 
the army luulgct imply many more 
.\meriean ills Isions? 

Despite these stark realities I be¬ 
lieve there is a wax to at least an 
iineasv peace for the xxoild. 

I suggest that air |K>\ver and the 
naxv are tlu‘ alternative to sending 
• Xnx'jican lanil dix isions to h'.urope. 
With our gigantic j)i(Klnctive ca- 
|)acitv and xvithin onr (ronomic 
strength xve (.an build and .sustain 
ox erw helming air and sea lorees held 
at home ready in case of attack. 

Stalin xxeil knoxxs xvc coiilii carry 
on that kind of xvar for his de.struc- 
tion for ind('fmite vears. 

riie air threat has been during 
four years the most powerful dc- 
lerrenl to anv attack on Western 
l^urope. It is far more jxnverful than 
}X)iiring .American divisions into the 
reach of this .Asiatic horde. 1 am sug¬ 
gesting the very protection for West¬ 
ern Kurope and our qwji. ; 


which the Congress contemplated 
’ when it ratified the Atlantic Pact. 

If attack on Europe came, the 
free world woiiltl be inferior in 
ground forces. Such a ground war 
would at best be a war of defense, in 
the air we wouUl have the olfensiNc. 
An air force has range, speed, llexi- 
bility and striking jM>wer which can 
come nearer gaining a decision than 
grouml armies. 'I'lie way to punish 
aggresstirs is Iroin air and sea. not 
bv land armies. It would be infinitelv 
less costly in <leail and disaster. 

To train, et|uip, place in I'.urope. 
and maintain for one year ten oi the 
usual combinati()ns of American 
di\ isions woul<l cost al>oiil bil 

lion, riiis same sum would j)urchase 
aiul man H ^6 long-range bomb¬ 
ers (we have (*o .it jiresent). 11 nei¬ 
ther went into battle, the annual 
cost ol tlu‘ ten ilixisions would be 
al>r>ut billion and that ol the 
iKjmbers less than Si billion. 

No program can be witluuit risk. 
Put for the present I suggest: 

1. W'e should de\oli‘ our ewer- 
wheiiiiing prcHliictive jxwver to air 
and naval strength and supply ol 
munitions. 

2 . If the I'.uropeans are attacked, 
we .should usi* our air and naval 
|X>wer to the limit against the Omu- 
muuists and keep it up until they 
have had enougli The Kremlin 
knows that we are committeil by the 
Cx>ngress lo do so. I believe that is 
iujropt‘’s real protection. 

3 . We .should .supply inunilions 
to nations doing their utmost to de- 


4 . We should not create land af-' 
mics for expeditions into the quick** 
sands <il either luiropc or China. I • 
do not want to start on the road to - 
another Korea, 

5 . lo tho.se who think we should 
.send more tli\ isions to I'Tirope to en¬ 
courage the I'Airopcans, e\cn before 
there is an attack. 1 urge watchful 
wailing until much more military 
strength has been devclo|H*<l by 
the I*,nrj>jx'ans themselves an<] there 
is more evidence thev have resolved 
their disunities. 

6. We must reduce our national 
expenditures to a level we can carry 
over a long term of years. Senator 
Hyr<l estimates that SS,6 billion of 
projK)sed noiidefensc e\|K‘nditiirc.s 
in the hiulget could be rc<luccd or 
post jx>iied. 

7 . We can and must defend For¬ 
mosa. the Philippines and Japan. We 
can do it by naval and air lorces. W'e 
.should demand that the I'nited Na¬ 
tions call lor a stop of supplies lo 
Oimmunisi China by the non-Cx)in- 
muitist nations. Since Red Cliina is 
making war «>n t»ur .American ar¬ 
mies, we sliould Iree Cliiaiig Kai- 
shek to do wliai he w i.slies in China 
and furnish him munitions. 

8. I proposed three years ago that 
we should give full independence to ' 
lapan and Western (Jermany under 
representaiise govcnimeni. During 
roo years ihc.se nations were the 
great tlams against the Rii.^sian 
hordes, llic .stxjner they are given • 
their independence the .stwner, for 
their own security, they will resume ' 
their ancient role. 
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9 . If the nations of Europe foil, 
we should ha\’c in mind a second 
line of air and na\'al defense based 
upon the forci^»n slinres of tlie Pa- 
cilie and Atlantic C.)ccans both North 
and South, and the Mediterranean 
and Indian Oceans. 

m 

10 . Omgress should reeoxer its 
constitutional autiiority over .start¬ 
ing wars. It shoukl eeriainiy ilo so 
through its |H)vver.s oxer the purse. 

J projX)se no retreat, no repudia 


ions. Rather 
I profiose that the pledges to the 
('^ingress and the American people 
be kept. 1 pro}X)se that we slop, look 
and listen belbre we start on a road 
of land war that risks ilie lo.ss of all 
eixili/aiion. 

riie essence of the program 1 pro- 
jiose is u> clfectively restrain our 
enemies from attack upon our allies 
or oiirselxes. It is the best chance of 
{>eace even if it is an uneasy peace. 


tion of treaties or obligat 


- Texas Tales - 

» It xv.xs a fresh 'IVsas ex'eiimg .ilur a 'iiiiniiu i shower, and the 
early crowd h.id begun to drill into ihi- onuioor iiiovii ihe.iii.-r. Two 
ladies in light tiressi-s came in :md weie liKiking hclples'‘lv .U the 
little ptiols of xvatei in the stalioiuiv metal chairs, wiu-n .i cowboy 
in heax'v l-x-x'i’.s iinlolded hiiiiscll Irom .i iie.iibv se.tt. Wit bout a word 
he srnnle ovet, s.it down on a ch.iir, and si|iiirnieil with a rot.iix- mo¬ 
tion -- moved to the next cliair .mil repe.iied the perlorm.mce. 'I'hen 
he.stiMid iij>,.swept ofl Ins Stetson and. with “'riiere yon are. ma'.ims,'’ 
walked hack to his own seat. — e.,iitiii.uii-ii ii\ Kmiiv nnm v 

» Acvni.K wo.xiw hronghi herson.md piospeclixe d.tnghler-lnlaw 
into one of the sw.inkiest jeweli rs in iXtll.ts to hnx ll.it silvei. She 
did all the l.dkmg, iihim.iiely made iiji her mind .md ordereil the 
mo,st e.x’pensive sit in the Moie. d he ikak mijiiired .is to imiials. 

“Initials, hell,” htHimed the woman. “I w.mi our cattle hr.md 
on that silver.” — t'fiuiiil)iiii-il li\ .Xl.iiiiiin- Itiowcr 

» .-Xt a Washington .State C'ollege summer session .i gtoup of .secre¬ 
tarial-training teachers were discii.ssmg ihe m.i\imum dictation speed 
which they could e.xpecl their shorthand students to achiev'e. One 
hundred forty word.s per minute had been suggested as the maximum 
standard for .sc-eond-ycar students, when .i te.ieher Irom Texas 
s|x>ke up: “Prole.ssor, I can’t sc-eany use in trying togei thegirlsdown 
our way to write 140 words a minute xx'heii there aren’t ten men in 
all the South that can talk that fast.” — eoutriiimcd iiy t.yic w'. Koiitiunn 
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0 \i-, DAY Iasi year an armless navy 
veteran conlronied a ('aliibrniu 
lennis instruelnr, (Mo\ey La C'niix. 
“Listen, man." he s;iid. a j;leam of 
(lespt ration in his eses. “this is no 
kidding matter. What alioiit this 
speeial lennis racket the)’ sjty ytui 
invented ?" 

('lovey reached for an .\mpiilcn' 
nis racket. “Let’s try it,” he said 
quietly. lie showed the veteran. 
Phil brae, how to attach ihea<Iapler 
to his artificial rijjhi arm, then tossed 
a hall at him. 

“I hit it!" .says brae, who had 
loved tennis before the war. “I hit 
every ball he tossed me. 1 just 
couldn’t iK'lieve it!” 

There i.s, of course, a .story behind 
this story. 

Clovey Croix believes ihtit he 
owes his life to tennis and is deter¬ 
mined to repay the debt. That he 

■jft-.a.' 


Vhere arc more tennis enthusiasts in 
the San h'rand sen Hay area than any¬ 
where else because a public-spirited 
nary veteran had a reniarkiihle idea 

has done it a thousandfold, several 
C'-tliforma lon’ns full of young ten¬ 
nis plavers will testily. So will scores 
of \eieran amputees, who, thanks 
to his inventions, are able to cx}x;ri- 
ence the thrill of playing the game 
again. 

Clovey La Croix held the singles 
championships of Oakland, Berkc- 
lev and the bay Oninties from 1928 
Hi 19^2. With Helen W’ills Mexxly 
and Helen Jacobs, he won several, 
mi.xetl'douliles titles. Bill Tilden 
once calletl him “the hardest-hit ting 
guy in lennis.” I’hcn in 1945, -while 
serving as an officer on a cruiser in 
the South Pacific, he got a stomach-^ 
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'ful of shrapnel. The doctor who op¬ 
erated told him he could thank his 
years of tennis for pulling him 
through. 

After Clovcy left the hospital and 
returned to his job as salesman lor 
the Carnation Milk 0)m|>any oi 
Oakland, he wondered how he could 
say “thanks” for lacing fit agaii\. A 
quotation kept running through his 
mind: “A man stands the siraighuM 
who st<x)ps tf) help a child.” Why 
, couldn’t he teach kids to play tennis: 

He called on a playground tli 
rector in his home town of Alaineila. 
Were there some kills wlio would 
like free tenjiis lessons on Saturday 
mornings? 

The first Saturday, C'lovey found 
50 kids waiting for him, hut there 
wasn’t a tennis racket in tlie cn>wd. 
Clovcy showed them the funda- 
mentals of the game and said 
' there would he rackets for all next 
Saturday. lie turned for help to his 
friend Ralph I tapper, manager of 
the San Francisco branch of the 
Wilson S|K>rting ChkhIs Oimpany. 
Ifapper gave him 50 used rackets 
and a gross of tennis balls. 

After the next session Ci^lovey had 
requests from two other play¬ 
grounds in Alameda ff)r his services. 
By the third week, with the help 
of two tennis-playing frieruls, he 
had two night classes an<l a Salur- 
•'* day session going in the three Ala¬ 
meda public fiarks. 

When the recreation departments 
ir ■ of Oakland. Berkeley and other 
neighboring towns asked Clovey to 
l,;add their parks to his schedule, he 

llt.f ' 'c! ■ ■ - 


decided to find out what the parents 
thought of the program. Making, 
personal calls, he found them en- 
thusiaslic. They marveled at what 
their children had learned in so 
short a time and were grateful for 
the hi-althy, wholesome exercise. 

“I realized then what a big thing 
this could he,” C'lovey recalls. 
“Hut how could I find the time? 
Then it dawned on me that perhaps 
the tennis classes might he justified 
busines.swi.se. In my }'K)cket were jo 
new orders for milk from apprecia¬ 
tive parejils. I hadn't asked for one 
of them." 

I lis company let C'lovi y take two 
afternoons a week oil ami he .sexm 
had more than 501) children and 75 
adults enrolled for instruction at 
live dillerenl playgrounds. I le hired 
and trained three high school ath¬ 
letes to lielp with the teaching. But 
he still couldn’t hamlle otlu r towns 
that wanteil his classc's. 

1 le suggisleii that one of his adult 
groups write to his boss, Don \V. 
Hogue. .\Iter receiving enlluisiastic 
letters congratulating the C^trnation 
Cx)m[)any on heing a community 
benefactor, Hogue a.sked CZlovey, 
“Arc we silling milk or running a 
tennis .scIkk)! ?” 

W’hcn C-lovey cxjvlained how his 
hubby had snowballed, 1 logue asked 
him w-ho jiaid his helpers. Clovcy 
said he paiil them himself. 

“Make out an expense account to 
cover everything you’ve sjicnt,” 
Hogue said. “Your new title is Di¬ 
rector of Athletic.s. Your time is 
your own.>Jow,.i 







That was in May 1948. Now each 
of the 23 playgrounds in the seven 
cities of the San I'rancisco Hay area 
has a La Croix-Carnalion tennis 
clinic, and in llic poorer neighbor¬ 
hoods the company furnishes free 
milk for refreshment after classes. 

'i'hc kids learn more than tennis. 
Chief Cfcorge I>)ran of ilie .Ma- 
meda Police Department tells how 


keep your head and your sense ufl 
humor,” Ckney tells his charges.'' 
He praises little gestures of helpful¬ 
ness and courtesy, and at the end 
ol each class awards a tennis ball to 


the "best sjxirt of the day." 'Voday 
there arc “!>est sjxirt" tennis balls 
perched in plac es oi honor in many 
liomes. 


One of Clos ey s lirst moves as 


Clovey used tennis to prove to a Director of Athletics was 10 arrange 
bunch of young toughs from an un- a tennis show for the patients at 
derprivileged neighborhood that Wterans' Hospitals. He rounded up 
cops are human beings. "He kitkled tennis celebrities to ap|Kar with 
some othcers into jfiining a Kainis him. and explained the fundamen- 
class with some ot the most trouble- tals of the gime to patients whi> the 
some bovs. 'I'he kids had no idea dticlors felt coul<! make use of tennis 


who their classmates were. ,\ller a 
few lessons, when the kids aiwl cops 
were calling each other bv their 
first names, C-lovex' asked one ol the 
youngsters; ‘Know what Hill does 
when he's n<»t plavmg tennis' He's 
a cop!’ riie kit! blanched lor a mo¬ 
ment, then said, ‘No kkiding - — 
whv. Bill's a gooil guy!’ 

"’rhe ollicers learned a lesson, 
t<x). 'I'hev got really accpiainted 
with these so-called li(xxllums and 
saw how they responded to friend¬ 
ship and interest." 

.\fter the tennis clinic hatl been 


o|x.‘rating a short lime in that neigh¬ 
borhood, juvenile hoodlumism 
dropped to a new low —- and stayed 
there. 

CIbvey’s sure touch is equally el- 
tcclive with children in well-to-do 
areas who arc sfxjiled, rude and 


poor sports. 

“You can’t win a game of tennis, 
else, if you don’t 


as iherapw 

During one of the meetings at 
the .Mare Island Naval Hospital 
a sailor asked C'loxcv, "I kiwva go¬ 
ing to teach u> to plav tennis.-” and 
hekl up the hooks he used for hands. 

"I'm going to work on that,” 
ClovtN loki him. with more as¬ 
surance than he lell. 

.\lier the class. C'apiain Hart 
Hogan, then t'ximmanding Olliccr 
of the .Mare IsLmd Hospital, iniro- 
duccti Clo\ey to Dr. T. [. Canty, 
who explainetl rhe o|X.-raiion of arti¬ 
ficial arms. C'losey experimented 
for almost a year, finally <lesigned a 
two-inch metal arm that could be 
fastened at one end to the handle of 
a tennis racket, and was threaded at 
the other end to .screw into the 
art ificial arm. 

Dr. C^niy had the device made 
up in the brace .shop. Then while 
CIo\'ey and Dr, Canty held their 
breath an amputee unscrewed t^ 





hand hooks from his artificial right 
arm and — with no assistance — 
fastened on the tennis racket. When 
he was ready, Clovey began tossing 
balls at him. The amputee, wlio had 
never played tennis, hit all ilic balls, 
backhand and forehand, and hit 
them hart! and cleanly. C^lovey 
realized then that with an .\nipii 
tennis nicket an amputee coiilil ac¬ 
tually play better tennis th.in the 
average person, for he has no pnib 
1cm of keeping a slilf wrist. 

C-aplain Hogan sent ()iii letters' 
inviting arm amputees who ha<l 
been ^ 1 arc Island patients to a dem¬ 
onstration. Scventy-fi\c skeptical 
men showed up. As one after the 
other fastened on the .\inputeiinis 
racket and gave it a vigorous work¬ 
out, their skepticism chaiigcil to 
shouting enthitsiasm. 

Any of the 25 ,(kk) veteran arm 
amputees in the L'nitcd Stales who 
want a racket can get one free. 
Through publicity in California 
papers, people know about the pn>- 
gram and semi Clovey their castoff 


rackets. The W^ilson Company rc- 
strings and reconditions them. Ted 
Marrer, president of the Atlas Pacific 
I'higineering Company, a fniit-pro- 
cessing-cquipment firm in Kmcry- 
\ille, (iilil., has pledged to manu- 
laciiire gratis the Ampuiennis adap¬ 
ter in aiiv (]uantitv neeilcd. Aloiit 
boo have been provided thus far.The 
adajiier can also be usetl with ping- 
[X)ng paddles and paddle-tennis 
rackets. C^lovcy has had it patentt'd 
to ensure against its commercial use. 

'fhanks to C'lovey L:» ('roi\ and 
his (^trnalion clinics, over 24,000 
children and 7000 adults have been 
taught tennis, “'riure's no reason 
in the world win every community 
can't have what we have out here," 

savs C'lovev. “A town that's stud- 
- , * * . * 
tied with tennis courts is prertv sure 

to be a healthy, happy place to live." 

jiJtlging bv the towns in the San 
l-'rancisco Ray area, his formula is a 
gocxl one, provided you add this in¬ 
dispensable ingredient: the public 
spirit of a man like Clovey l-i 
Caoix. 




Peritni. Piece: An ardent Princetonian was tlefending his alma mater 
against the critical banterings of a group of friends. C'halicnged to cite ex¬ 
amples of Princeton’s superior virtues, he exclaiiiietl: “Why, you can 
take any subject, anything at all, and prove my point. For instance," 
turning to his chief heckler, “punctuate this sentence: ‘The voluptuous 
blonde clad only in a negligee strolled skiwly past my door.’ ” 

“That’s simple,” |XK)h-p(x>hed the rival witness. “Cyomma after ‘blonde,* 
^ comma after ‘negligee,’ peritxl after ‘door.’ ’’ 

“There you are,” was the triumphant rejoinder. “That’s what I mean. 
.<■ At Princeton, we’d make a dash after ‘the voluptuous blonde.' " 

1^.*:. .1 * . ' — Contribiit**! P, 





Lifers Like That 


A M'.KJiiHoK of ours who has ihivc 
chtTishctl oranjjc trcfs olicn be- 
nioancil llu* fact that such lU-vicfs as 
sniiKi^c pots aiul wiiul niachiiics, usccl 
by ilu- larj»c citrus tirowers to combat 
frosts, were* impi.ictical lor Inm. When 
we visitetl hirti the otliiT evenini;. how¬ 
ever, we loimd he had solved his prob¬ 
lem, Sniij^ against the .i|)pro.ichiiij^ Irost 
nestl'‘d the three tiees eacli in its 
own elect rit blanket, - mk-* i‘\' i « smith 

ii\i» 1.1-1 I' in\ jjenile, whiii-haired 
cousin horn New York suiint’ in iny 
car with its New Hampshire license 
plates while I did the m:irketin». When 
I came back, the iln\er «il i llash\ leil 
car with a C'ahlornia luense had ilrawn 
lip alongside mine aiul was talking to 
mv tousin. “’I'his is the ;»<»ll dariieilest 
cilv! No curb ser\'ice. no bars, no plact^ 
to paik! What's the popul.ition ol 
Keene, aiivwav.^ b'list time I’ve Ineii 
here.” 

’I’o my ama/ement, mv cousin le- 
plied in a nasal \oici toiailv unlike her 
own: “We ain’t missed you. vouiifi 
man, and at the moment I'd say this 
city was overpopulated by one. ” 

I j»ot in and backed out last, “(iauisin 
C^lare, wh.it on earth made \ou talk 
like I'lati''’I asked. 

‘^'hy, he thought 1 was a native,” 
.she replied sweetly. ‘I was ]ust trying 
lo live up to your New ^■.nl^land 
reputation." — hakbikt o. < onhh 

PLUMHER, doing some work, lor a 
friend of mine, grew expan.sive 


about his lamily. “My daughter’s a 
fine girl,” he said proudly. “She grad¬ 
uated from college last vear and now 
she has a job at 5.^5 a wc-ek. 'fhat’s a 
jireitv gofKl sjilary far jn educated 

person.' —KviiKhii l.w Ilri.TV 

A eciii.i-.r;i oiivni vri. was apply- 
ing lor a position on the editorial 
si.ilf ol the .New ^’ork Times. lie ex¬ 
plained to the editor interviewing him 
that he had a burning desire to be a 
newspaperman. I le siniplv wanteil a 
)ob. <i job ol anv kind lor a start. 

Ihe editor explaineil the elaborate 
di\ ision ol lalnir and the high degree of 
speciah/.iiion on a newspa|x.-r like the 
limes. You did noi appK lor a job. he 
went on. vt»u applied lor some definite 
kind of woik. lie outlined numy dif- 
fereni kinds, '('hen turning to the young 
man he asked: 

“What would sou like to do on the 

rime<>" 

**ll n’s all the s;iine to vou.” rc- 
.s|N}nded the voiing hopeliil. “1 .should 
like to write the editorials.” 

— Nl'II. MacNeil ,■ 

W iii.N 1 was in I*aii.s last summer, I 
irieil earnestly to make the mes¬ 
sages on the postcards I sc-nt Iriends . 
back homi- short and personal. For a 
sculpt less iriend I cho.se a picture of the 
stanie ol the \ enusde Milo, glorious in 
her unaimed. unclothed beauty, am 1 on < 
it wrote: “Naturally I thought ol you 
when I .saw this,” 

Some postal employe exercised his j 
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^^{traditional right to read postcards, and 
g' when it was delivered my message 
carried this enlivening postscript: “You 
.^•’ must be quite a dame, Arline!” — b. c. 

M 

^ ■'WTk had bekn in the army a mere 
^ three weeks and our drilling 
y showed it. Finally the licuieiiani dis- 
gustedly called a halt and shouted at a 

- particularly confused and clumsy re- 
Veruit: “You there— what kind of sol- 
V,' dier do you call yourself, anyway?” 

“Why, sir,” the young man replied 
■ casually, “1 ain’t never claimed to 
<' be no sr)ldier. I'm just u misplaced 
-civilian.” — bji-rnaru jan«i<skv 

. CTanding at a hotel desk in a college 
' ^ town last fall, I heard a yoitng lady 
say to the rexjm clerk: 

“I’d like to make reservations lor 

I 

June 11)54 for Commencement week¬ 
end— one room for my parents and 
x>nc for my fiance. Of course,” she 
; confided in a lower voice, ”1 haven’t a 
.‘fiance yet, but I expect to have by 

; then.” H. (luvm’s Dkummky 

rpwo SISTERS who have a tearextm in 

- a small Virginia town depend great ly 
on Mary, an old family retainer, and 

' when she failed to show up for several 
days they went to investigate. 

“My sister’s in the hospital,” Mary 
explained. “They 0|>craied on her and 
7.she’s mighty sick.” 

Tlie sisters expressed their sympathy 
, and asked w'hat the trouble was. 

“I don’t know, ma’am. The dcKtah 
"iust cut her open and help himself.” 

— Mks. WXIXIAM M. Lkwir 

W'As in Hamley’s famous hat store in 
Pendleton, Ore., when a cowpuncher 

S'.- 


came in to biiy a Stetson. It was a 
serious business. First he tried several 
for size, then held his final choice at 
arm’s length to admire at various an¬ 
gles, occasionally blowing off imaginary 
dust. At last he paid for it, w^alked out 
— and slammed the hat into the gutter 
and junified on it! 'fhen he gave it a 
mighty kick, picked it up, slapped it 
against his leg, put it on and walked 
away. 

1 turned to Mr. llamley. “Will you 
tell me w’hy he treated a new hat like 
that, after taking such care buying it ?” 

“Shucks,” he said, “cowboys just 
don’t want folks to know they got a 
new hat.” —ekank stkrkktx 

'pVKiviNti along an Arizona highway I 
found myself overtaking a heavy 
freight as the road angled to a crossing. 
'I’he engineer gave me a grin and a 
jovial wave when 1 pulled even with his 
cab and side by side we appnxiched the 
crossing. 

As 1 coasted to a stO{'>. 1 w'as amazed 
to find the train grinding to a hail. The 
engineer leaned out, swept olf his cap 
and gave me an “after-you-my-dear- 
Alphonse” b<jw. 

1 recovered enough H) ntxl jjolitely 
in return and cross the tracks w'hiie 
hall a mile of freight train waited pt)- 
litely for my passage. — HARoi-n a. cyokk 

For each anecdote published in this depart¬ 
ment, The Reader's Digest loili pay $roo. 
Contributions must be true unpublished 
stories from your own observation. They must 
be typeu>ritten and not otxr joo words; they 
cannot be returned or acf^nowledged. Address 
"Ufe's Ukf That" Editor, The Reader's 
Digest, 2y6 St. James St. W., Montreal, Que. 
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A hilly documented story of an i8-year-oId boy from 
North Carolina who was taken prisoner hy the Reds 


God Saved My Life in Korea 


W HAT II A I*' 

PENKi) lo me 
>A hilc I was a pris¬ 
oner of the North 
Koreans is no dif- 
fereni from what 
happened to him 
dreds of others. 

Only 1 was spared 
to come hack and 
tell alxiut it. 

We landed in 
Korea last I-'oiirtli 
of Inly for a “po¬ 
lice action.” In two 
weeks our whole 
battalion was torn apart, most of 
our men killed or wounde»l. and 
I was a prisfiner. .As a medical corps- 
man, I went ashore imarmetl. But 
men were .so .scarce that we metlics 
thrtw away our arm hands, paintal 
over the cro.sses on our helmets and 
helped fight. 

My company had lost alxxit a 
third of its men on a volunteer mis¬ 
sion to draw fire awav from a sur¬ 


rounded battalion. 
We were coming 
back with the 
rescued battalion 
when things began 
to get hf)t again; 
so we were sent 
back into the line 
along the bank of 
the Kum River. 

C'ombat action 
here was over- 
\^ h c I m i 11 g and 
tragic. When we 
vi ere finally ordered 
back, one of our 
medics stavtd with the wounded. 
Our chaplain wouldn't leave either. 
'I’lie medic got .1 liayonet through 
the neck as lie wift Irving lo help a 
wounded man. The chaplain w'as 
bavoneted while- he was on his knees ’ 
praying beside a ilying man. 

'I'he few of us left —about in. 
number - - thought we might circle " 
back .south and rejoin the American' 
lines. It was a gcxxl 25 miles through ' 
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'.tKC paddies where the mud was 
•■sometimes knee-deep. 

^ As we came to a ravine, Coinmu- 
' nists in the rocks above us opened 
fire. It was murder. I went face 
'down in the mud and lay still, pre¬ 
tending that -I was cicad. When the 
■ shooting stopped, the Koreans came 
down to sec if any of us were left. 
They ran their bayonets through 
^some and bashed others with rifle 
' butts. 


food. He didn’t v^ant to have any¬ 
thing to do with me, but finally he 
took me to his little shanty and his 
wife gave me some mu.sh. T got full, 
then kind of sick. The farmer kept 
urging me to go, sti 1 headed back 
for the hills, lust as I got outside 
two squads of North Koreans came 
running up. 'I'hcy were in civilian 
clothes, but thev hsid bayonets fixed 
and hand grenades hanging all over 
them. 


But they didn’t tlo anvlhing to 
me. I was covered wiih blcxxl be- 
, cause I had been working on the 
wounded. They figured 1 was dead, 
■ I guess, because they siit me up and 
pulled my bell off. rhen another 
Korean look ofl' my bcxits. 1 never 
^had another pair of shoes until I 
-was liberated. 1 walked nearly 400 
miles. 


1 wailed for them to bayonet me. 
Instead they dancetl around me and 
whooped like Indians, 'rhen one 
slappcil me across the mouth and 
asked if I understfKxl Japanese. 1 
told him 1 did, a little. He asked me 
what I thought of (icneral Mac- 
Arthur. I thought I had belter play 
alf)ng. so I .said I didn't like the 
General. He asked about I’resident 


It was horrible lying there with 
all my buddies dead or dying 
^around me. 1 buried my face in the 
;mud and lay there until the sun 
went down. Then 1 checked to see if 
anybody else was alive. 1 found only 
•three others. We drank some of the 
scummy rice-paddy water and got 
ferther back into the hills to hide. 

We didn’t have anything to eat, 
so we tried gra.ss, but that made us 
sick. During the four days w'C hid 
,out, we read the Bible a lot and 


Truman, and I .said the .same thing. 

While they walked me into 'I'ac- 
jon, 1 thought aliout all the fellows 
who had been killed. 1 hail a lot of 
them die in my arms, and 1 thought 
about them. For a guy who had 
been 18 vears old only a little over 
a month. I was getting near the end 
of a pretty .short string my.sclf. 

7 ’hey sent me to a PC)W camp 
in 'I’acjon where there were about 
70 Americans, 25 of them wounded. 
They had had no medical attention. 


prayed hard much of the time — I rip^K*d up uniforms and made 
‘Sind felt better because of it. bandages and did the best I could. 


On the fourth day I was so hun- We didn’t get much to eat: three 
igry I didn’t care if I got killed. The rice balls a day, each about the size 
pothers wouldn’t go, so I walked off of a golf ball and just about as good 
^lone until I came on a &rmer in a to eat. The guards were roug^ 



school compared to what we got walk. The dysentery worse 


later. 

While there, I met Pvt. lulward 
Slayden, of Qhiincy, 111 . We became 
gcxxl friends an<l swore never U) 
leave each other. That promise cost 
me several chances to escape, for 
Slayden was later wounded. But I 
knew that had the situation been 
reversed he would not have left me. 

After five davs we were told that 
we were being sliipped to Seoul 
bv train, where we woulil be piacc'd 
aboard airplanes bound for the 
I'niteil .Stales. I knew it wasn't true, 
but s<nne ol the men believed it. 

dhal's one wav the Oniimunists 
ha\ e ol breaking a man. I hey beat 
vou. starve you and have you just 
about ready to die. 'Ihen they put 
out something liopeful. riuy jxit 
vou on the Ixick and then thev drop 
the bottom out. and yjnt're more 
hopeless than ever. 

The train never sln)we<l up, so we 
starteil out to walk to Seoul. Bc' 
tween 50 and 60 men were able to 
walk; the re.st were lelt behind. The 
march hatl hanllv In'gun when ra¬ 
tions were cut to one rici- ball a day. 
Once somelxKly brought in some 
green peaches. Oh, thev were gtKxl, 
but they turned our insides wrong 
skle out. Dyseiitery hit and the 
men were mighty sick. We were 
filthy and craw'ling with lice. 

U w'as forced march all the way. 
The woundet) and .sick were left to 
die alongside the road — if they 
escaped being shot or bayoneted. 
The guards beat us, tex), only not 
|pp,much^ They knew' wc had to 


the time. 

Just outside of 0 ,san they loaded u 
us alxtard a train and moved us to^' 
Suwon. Ol the 60 wln) had started 
from I aejon, I doubt if survived. *■' 
b'inally we got to Seoul, where we,'; 
were joineil by more than 31)0 other 
pri.soners. 

.\nolher death march .started 
winding its way northward from ' 
.Seoul almost at once. T he <lestina- - 
lion was INongyang, the North 
Korean capital, hewer than too out 
of the 3S() who left Seoul reached 
Pyongvang. , 

What maiie it really hard vas 
marching through the farmlands . 
where there was gocxl iood in the 
fields ami fruit on the trees. They 
wouldn't let us have any. 

Durmg our breaks, which came 
when the guanb got too lirerl to go 
on, those of us who were able tried 
to biirv our dead. Most ol the men 
who tlietl went iluring tite breaks. 

.\ fellow could keep going as long as 
he was jno\ ing; once he .sal dowm ■ 
his will couldn't keep him alive. ’ 
^^'e made little cro-sses out ol .stick*, 
and .sakl prayers over the gravc.s., 
T'he Koreans laughed and kicked.'.- 
the crosses down. 

Before we got to Pyongyang. Ed.* 
Slayden slippetl into a field for .somc'-^ 
f(xKl. T’lie guards .shot him and he . 
was badly wounded. Hut he made it.' 
back to the column and I practically , 
carrictl him the last 50 miles. 

That sounds like quite a job, and ’ 
it w'as. Ciod alone gave me strength ' 
to walk and half-carry Ed, and keptv 
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alive even after he spit up blcxxl 
g'With every breath, 
jl- After we got to Pyongyang, the 
?;Korcans threw hand grenades into 
s^the building where we were qiiar- 
[■^Jtered. We threw them out again 
;l>efore they pould exphxlc. 'Ibcy 
'.■■took our Bibles and u»rc them up. 
e-But w'e kept on praying, and they 
^kept on laughing, 
r..." One day wc were tokl \\e were 
vbelng moved tci a fxrmanenl camp 
i' near the Manchurian Ixirder. With- 
fput mercy, the North Koreans heat 
r^he sick ones to get tlum on their 
vfeet. Thev loadcil us aboard a train. 

,r * 

‘‘■'It was getting cokl and we had nf)th- 
fing but our fatigue clothes. NoIkkIv 
^%ad any real .shoes; the grass slippers 
^ which .some of us had stolen were 
' tiot much help. 'I’hc train was made 
i;Up of coal cars. Jt was night, aiw! 
.flouring down rain. Wc had a new 
jjSet of guards — a bunch of South 
"/Koreans who had been “converted.” 
-They were just as mean and heat ns 
and kicked us around. 'I'he surest 
..way to get a lick was to sliow fear. 
VYou had a belter chance if you 
.•could look ’em in the eye. Some- 
times I could, .sometimes I couldn’t. 

All night the train shifted back 
and forth. Wc were freezing. More 
..pf our men died from exfxisurc, 
■pneumonia, dysentery and exhaus¬ 
tion. 

llicy look us off the train in the 
piorning. Wc walked to a ravine 
‘^i^crc we .sat down and rested all 
y; That night they put us back 
the train, and the shifting around 
again. I. don’t thaiik we.. 


moved over 25 miles in two nights. 
On the third day I left Ed Slayden 
in the rear of the car and crawled 
to the forward part to talk with 
Allen J. Gifford, from New Jersey. 
Allen was my rcximmatc in fapan 
before we went to Korea. 

Suddenly the train stopjx’d. 'Fhc 
guards said something about going 
t<i nearby farmhouses to cal. 'Thai 
brought me out in a liiirry. 'I’lic 
guards marched us through the 
brush to a rax ine, where they let in 
sit down. Some of our fellows who 
liail little dishes were cleaning them 
and gelling reatly to eat. 'I’hen I 
heard a rifle bolt slide borne and, 
a min me later, a shot. 

The guy next to me pitched over 
on his face, dcatl. I screamed a warn 
ing, and hit the ground. Then they 
openetl up on us xvith rifles and ma¬ 
chine guns. 7 'hc men were scream¬ 
ing and begging for mercy. But the 
Koreans kept on ciitlitig the scream¬ 
ing men tr> [lieces. 

1 was on the ground almost at the 
first shot. Another fellow piled on 
lop ol me. I le .saved my life at the 
cost ol his. 'riiey shot him to pieces 
and his hkxxl ran ail over me. It was 
warm and sickening. I wanted to 
jump up and cry, but I kept .still. 
'T’he .sh(x>ting continued. It .seemed 
a long time. In reality it was all over 
in about 15 minutes. 

I had been hit in the right arm 
and the right leg, but I lay still, 'fhe 
Koreans then made the rounds of 
the bodies. They stuck some with 
bayonets, and they broke the heacU, 
of others .with their, 
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could sec the detail coming toward 
me. But they didn’t-hit me in the 
head —■ only in the chest. I liad the 
print of the rille bull for several 
weeks. 

I was praying, not oul loud but 
praying. (I'iUbni was lying beside 
me, moaning. I whispered for him 
to be quiet, b'inally, when all the 
Koreans left we Ibuntl that there 
were four of us able to walk. Some 
ol the others were ali\e, but we had 
to leave them behind because we 
were 1 <k) wi-ak to carry anyone. 

W’e nuule for the hills, but we 
couldn't go far. I rippetl out a piece 
of my fatigue jacket, made lourni- 
i.]uels, and m.maged to stop the 
bleeding in both mN wound.s. But 
1 was so weak that 1 felUdown, and 
it started again. Then I couldn't 
stop it. and 1 got weaker ami weaker. 

Whet! the sun came up I was 
spitting up bl<K>d, and 1 was sure 
1 couldn’t live through tlie dav. 1 
prayed hanl most all day. .\boul 
four o'clock that afternoon we heard 
voices and we thought the Koreans 
had us again. I-olks were shouting 
for us to come on out - that wc 
were free, and sa\ed. 


Wc had been tricked so many'^ 
times that we were afraid to answer.-j 
When they kept calling, I yelled 
down, “Who is Hetty Cirable’s hus- ^ 
band ?" 

SomcbcKly hollered back, “Harry 
fames!” 

Still cautious, 1 hollereil, “If you 
guys are .\merican.s. come up here!” 

In a lew .secoiuls a big sergeant 
came up the path. I ran toward him 
and lell into his arms. 

\\'e were taken to an aid station, 
where our woun<ls were tended, and 
then evacuateil to Japan. .-Vfter'a 
term in lh«* hospital there, I was 
flown to the I'niled States. 

When I landed in Korea I weighed 
if)2. When I was liberated 1 weighed 
i>S I'm back up u> 140 now, and 
feeling fine. The mu.scle in my right 
arm is gone, and my right leg will 
never be ex:ictl\- normal. 1 may not» 
be (it for military duty again, but 
I hojx- to be. .\s 1 said before, we 
pravetl a lot in Korea. The fact that 
our pniyers were answered, while 
wonderful, was no great surprise to 
me. CJckI brought us out of there, 
and 1 want to tell the world that I 
know I le tlld it. 


Teen-Age Tragedy 

If he linds her dad in his ancient slippers. 

This gcxlling who is her ilate. 

Or the house hints hauntinglv of kippers. 

She weeps for Oeation's late! 

The .sun will freeze and the nicxjii will shatter, 
.And shame will curdle the aca. 

For youth is when things that do not matter 
Matter terribly. 

. . -^GcorgleStarbuckChabmMilaTlft SaHifiUiyEMmintfott 
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'•.^OR YEARS Hcrluf Pctcrscii and WliiTt'bullet■« 

:;W Sandy Mac with their big wliiiied around him, the big horse 

^ J. dray have been an inslilulion in stcxKl still for several minutes in 

■nCopenhagen. Herr IVtersen is a front of a uineshop where the 

;-quiet, sjTcctacled man who through et|ually imperturbable I lerr Peter- 

?four decades has made deliveries for sen was making a delivery. Sud- 

fthe venerable firm of \'ilh. C'hris- denlv Sandv Mae decided that he 





■; J- dray have been an institution in 
■nCopenhagen. Herr IVtersen is a 
;-quiet, sjTcctacled man who through 
?four decades has made deliveries for 
^rthe venerable firm of \ ilh. C'hris- 


tiansen. Wines and Spirits. Sandy 
'^Mac, named after the Scotch whisky, 
‘is a great black Oldenburger gelding 
'^gentle and digniiied as his master. 

As they -make their tlaily round 
^through the streets of the old Dan¬ 
ish capital, Herr Petersen in his 
'Jeather wine-drover’s apron and 
Sandy -Mac in his glistening harness 
;_nod — each in his own way — a 
idecorous good-day to familiar iradcs- 
-,roen, tavernkcepers and policemen. 
.'The horse obviously disapproves of 
■'.automobiles, but should one get in 
;'jbis way he shows his contempt with 


had hail dnough. Vi'ith a mighty 
lunge he started the heavily laden 
dray rolling tovv’ard the thick of the 
firing, (lathering momentum, he 
broke into a gallop«nd, head down, 
charged the (Jerman soldiery. I'he 
Wvhrmacht gaped aiul scatterctl in 
|xinic as the equine tank thundered 
by. wSandy .Mac then slowed down 
and without a Ixickward glance 
walked majestically off to his stable. 

Sandy Mac’s attack on the (icr- 
man Army is an oft-told talc in 
Cx)penhagcn, but he was to become 
even more famous. Two years ago 


■ 410 more than an annoytxl snort and Herr Petersen presented himself at 
hard .stare. Hls master cfoes the same, the .sedate count inghousc of Vilh. 
;i/-'Only once has Copenhagen seen C^hristian.scn with a startling re- 
'^l&ndy Mac lose his temper. It was ‘ quest. He was about to go on his 
ipuring a street battle between I^n- annual vacation and would like to 

^h police and German trcxips occu- take Sandy Mac with him to the 

Vubturba* Ufa in Srw Jrrsty '51), copyright JP5J 
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seashore. **He is getting on in years, 

* sir,” explained Herr Petersen, “just 
turning 14. He is tired and nervous. 
He has worked hard and willingly, 
and deserves a vacation like any 
other employe. Never been out of 
the city since he was born. I le’d en¬ 
joy the ocean, 1 think.” 

Such a thing was unheard of. But 
Herr Petersen's arguments were com- 
IX'lling. San<ly Mac was indeetl a 
member of the stafl of Clirisiiansen 
and so was entitled to a vacation. 

On a bright summer mtirning 
I Icrr Petersen and Sandv Mac set 
out. As always, the big animal 
started olf with prancing step, his 
head higli. Rut lliis was none of the 
usual routes. It was an unknown, 
uncrowded road, and there were 
many trees. Herr Petersen’s grip on 
the reins was k»ose and he was sing¬ 
ing. P'inally llie horse slopped and 
lurncH:! his liead. , 

“We’re going on a \acation,” 
I lerr Petersen told liim. “ To Koge. 
where you can run around in a field 
and swim in the ocean.” Sandv Mac 
twitched his cars, tossed his head 
and stalled ofl'again. 

In a Held close to the inn where 
he was to stay, Herr IVtersen un¬ 
hitched. Free of harness, the whole 
meadow in from of him, Santly 
Mav: ga7X'd around, looked at his 
master, and then just st<xxl there. 
“Go'on,” said I lerr Petersen. “Kun. 
Enjoy yourself.” 'Fhc horse tried a 
few tentative steps on the springy 
tiirf; he knew' only city pavement. 
He trotted for a bit, then stopped 

Xhidk it over. Suddenly, with a 


wild neigh, he flung up his hind Icg^ 
and galloped madly off. Round and. 
round in crazy circles he raced, ; 
kicking and bucking. When Herr , 
I’etersen left, Sandy Mac was cau¬ 
tiously nibbling at a patch of grass. 

Early next morning Sandy Mac 
was standing by the gale of his pas¬ 
ture gazing ilisconsrilately down the 
road. 'Pile horse, accustomed to ^ 
Ciimlortable stable in the city, evi¬ 
dently had not ibund a night in the 
open to liis liking. 1 Ic accepted his 
breakfast of oats without enthusi¬ 
asm, and was still grumpy when his 
master started ofl' with him. 

Sandy Mac has an insatiable curi¬ 
osity, however, and was soon en¬ 
grossed in his surroundings. Walking 
along hchintl 1 lerr Petersen, he in- 
s|K'cicd cseryihing strange in de¬ 
liberate fanhion. Wild flowers were 
snilled and nibbled. Cows, sheep 
anti j)igs were subjected It) search¬ 
ing ohserxalion. “He would stand 
there ant! stare, ” sjiid Herr Peter-^ 
sen. “then he'd lt)t)k at me, shake 
his heath anti sinirt. Me has various 
kintis t)f sntiris anti I can tell pretty 
w'fll what he thinks.” 

Chickens fascinaiccl liim and he 
woultl folltjw one arount! the farm-- 
yard tt) see what it did. Geese terri- 
Hci! him. I le hatl leaned down to in¬ 
spect one anti been rewarded with a 
sharp blow on tlie nose; then the 
whtilc flock advanced on him, pin- 
itins flapping, beady eyes glilicring. 
Sandy Mac reared in fright and took 
o/f. Herr I\'tcrsen found him far 
down the road, still shaking. 

To farm horses Sandy Mac wsu. 


I 



?«buftcous enough, biit lie bbviously 
^regarded them as an entirely dif- 
^:ferent class from himself. '“I think 
■'he found them a bit uncouth,” 
Herr Petersen observed. *‘Hc’s very 
fussy about his own grooming and 
vbe’s somewhat of a snob.” 

! ' Sandy Mac's greatest trial, how¬ 
ever, was the ocean. Tlie dry sand 
felt soft and treacherous; the wet 
•; sand was cold. Nothing that Herr 
Petersen tried could tempt him to 
put even one ftxii into the water. 

■ He was unhappy when Herr Peter- 
'*‘sen himself went in, walked nerv- 
• ously back and forth, aiul kept his 
i;cyes on his master. When Herr 
" Petersen turned over to lloiit tjn 
his back, the hor.se gave a terrilied 
whinny and plunged after his ap- 
.parently drowning friend. .\s Herr 
, Petersen slfxxJ up in the shallow 
- water, the horse came to an abrupt 
stop, Icxiked mortilied, ami made 
for the security of the shore. On 
' the way out. however, lie discov¬ 
ered that it was fun to splash, ami 
soon w'as racing up and down in the 
shallows, sending up great sheets of 
water and neighing with delight. 
V After that Herr Petersen always 
had difficulty getting him home. 

The vacation fortnight pa.sscd. On 
.their way back to the city Herr 
Petersen noticed that, w'hile there 
, was much more power tf) Sandy 
."Mac’s pull, he dawdled and wan¬ 
dered all over the road. As the fa- 
; .miliar landmarks of Copenhagen 
^r^^peared, and the gravel road 
pchanged to macadam, the horse 
Mtowod 4teryousness. H^r Petersen 


reined to a halt. “Holiday is over,” 
he said sharply. “You must walk 
projx'rly. This is the city now. What 
will people think.?” Sandy Mac 
turned his head, paused for a mo¬ 
ment. then gathered himself. His 
neck arched, and l(x>king straight 
ahead, he clip-cloppcd through the 
streets with his high, elegant step. 

“He is a city horsc‘,” Herr Peter¬ 
sen said. “He enjoyc'd his vacation, 
but he likes his job tcx).” 

Word of Sandy Mac's holiday got 
around the capital c]uickly. One oi 
the big Oipenhagen resiaunmts 
gave a party to celebrate his return. 
Solemnly the pre.ss reported the 
storv in detail, iioksk i-stois v.v 
o vnoN was one of the headline.s. 

riie Danes were fascinated. Sva- 
len. the Danish equivalent of our 
SI*t’.\. bought a fwsrure outside 
Cxopenhagen as a summer camp for 
city truck horses and made Herr 
IVlenseii an honorary member oi 
its society. I'iims all o\er the city 
ap])lied to Ssalen for vacation pe 
ricKis for their horses, '['he firm oi 
^'ilh. C'hristian.sen announced that 
henceforth Sandy .Vlac would go to 
the seashore for two weeks everv 
summer. *rhcrc was even talk in the 
Diet of making holidays for horses 
mandatory. 

Herr Petersen has had to tell the 
story of Sandy Mac’s experiences 
at the seashore over and over again 
in coffeehouses and wineshops. “I 
don’t sec anythirig so rcmarkajile 
dbout it,” he would protest. “Horses 
are people, in a way. And Sandy 



(Janrnturr f»v Auerhiirh-J.ei'y 

A sr.T.iiCTU>N 1)1 ilu‘ jint’cdotcs now widely 
circiiliitui}; about lln‘ star ol oj" Our 

Teeth. The little To\c< and many oiher 
plavs, wlu) 11 now a smash hit as Mistress nl 
(.>rcinonics on NHC’s radio ])ro{;ram The 
liig Show, 


Sunday nighty doing her stint 
as Mistress ol Ceremonies on The Big 
Show, 'I'alliilali Bankhead was asked 
about Bette Davis's obvious im|x?rson- 
ation of her in the movie All About 
Eve. 

“Bette and 1 are very gcxid friends,” 
'laiiiilah remarked sweetly, “'riicrc’s 
nothing 1 wouldn’t say to her face — 
both of them.” —NewAwnk 


A PARTY given at the Algonquin 
one night by Dorothy Parker came 
Talliilah Bankhead, who had just made 
her first Broadw'ay success. In the 
course of the evening Tallulah became 
so upr(xiriou.sly lighthearted that a 
committee of four gentlemen was ap' 



pointed tiy .l^.“'lios^ss" to''‘^9csoit'^ _ 
away from there. As the clamor 
their departure faded down the halC': 
Mrs. Parker peered out between the' 
portieres of an adjoining room and in¬ 
quired: “Has Whistler’s Mother left' 
yet 

It was Tallulah who lopped the line 
— one of the few ol Mrs. Parker’s ever 
to be improved upon. Next day, at 
lunch, she took a pocket mirror out of 
her bag and gazed ruefully at herself. 
“Oh, iny,” she mourned, “the less I 
behave like Whistler’s Mother the 
night before, the more I look like her 
the morning after.” 

— Miirir.in’t Case llarriman. The Vicious Cirde 

(Rinetaart) 


A niNM H Tallulah was being 
Ixncd bv an elderlv scientist who ex- 
pounded on the subject of ants. “They 
are wonderful little creatures,” he de- 
clarptl. “ 7 ’hcy have their own police 
force and their own army' —” 

In her usual dry tone, Tallulah inter¬ 
rupted, “.No navy, I suppose?” 

— living MitiTman. King Featurw 

^?LWAYS unpredictable, Tallulah has 
been known to introduce dcA'asiating 
ad HKs into plays in which she was 
starring. One C'hristmas week she was 
playing Priru/e Lives in Birmingham, 
Al.a., practically her home town. In the 
midst of the amorous second act, while 
she and I>)nald Oxik were lounging on 
a couch, she suddenly exclaimed, “Get 
away from me, you Damyankec!” And 
reaching into her Ixjsom she hauled out 
a tiny CVmfederate flag—which she 
prcKcedcd to wave enthusiastically. 

The audience shook the theater to it| 
foundations. 

— Ernie Settler In Washington Tfirtfr ffnnirf 


Husing ran into X^Uulah an^ 
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‘HcHo,*’ but Ye^[x>nd. 

-"JVhcn Husing asked the reason for her 
’aloofness, she explained: “Well, you 
'■^t me.” 

• ^ “But,” Ted protested, “1 said hello.” 
^ “I,” returned the effusive Tallulah, 

j “consider that a cut * •— Ixiunurd Lyons 

in the early days of her tri- 
■Umphant career in London, the town 
'^^thed with talk of the sciiKitioiial 
.Bankhead antics — including her unique 
'/transportation system. She owned a 
Thandsome green Bentley car, but she 
ralso employed a taxi and driver. Be- 
^cause her sense of direction was poor, 
^-whenever she set out anywhere, the cab 
^:and driver blazed the way. She, and 
.'the Bentley, followed. 

— Maurice Zulotow in T/ie .Satnrilay iitminit 1‘osl 



ning too long. Tallulah, true to the 
flamboyant tradition of the tempera¬ 
mental prima donna, exploded each 
time her lines were trimmed. Groucho 
Marx watched all this from the side¬ 
lines; at last, in the calm which fol- 
lowet! one of Tallu’s outbursts, he was 
heard to observe: 

“Quite u proiluction, eh — this Tim¬ 
ing of the Shrew 

— Pnink Kurrcll in New York ll'urU-TeUitram um/ 

The Sun 

a friend of Miss Bankhead's 
was asked bv a magazine inicrviewei, 
“I'eH me, olf the record, did you ever 
have an affair with 'J'allulah?” 

“Well.” replied the Iriend, “she’ll 
consider me a cad for saving so — but 
1 didn’t.” 

— Irvuiji [lii(Tiii.in in 7'he IJaUywood Krporter 


‘SIt THE pre-Broadway opening of 
^Oifford Oclet’s Clash hy Night in Balti- 
/jmorc, Tallulah discovered that the 
■electric .sign over the marcfuee read: 
; BILLY ROSE present TALLULAH BANK- 
'HEAD. The mi.ss[)elling of the word 
i“presents” did not annoy the star as 
'much as the top billing given the pro- 
•ducer. She notified tlie management 
that the sign had to be corrected since 
^''fher contract provided top billing. 

$■ When her mcs.sagc was ignored, Mi.ss 
/ Bankhead sent a final note: “Either 
.that sign comes down or else it will 
^’.havc to read: BILLY ROSE present, 
A TALLULAH BANKHEAD absent.” 

— Leonard Lyons in This Week Magaaine 

Ij' ^^URiNG a rehearsal for The Big 
the directors were having stop- 
^‘^watch trouble — the program was run¬ 


ALi.i LAH \va.s crowding 17 when 
she arrived from .\lubamn, stage- 
struck and .stillry-voiccd. Her father, 
Qingre.ssman William Bankhead, later 
Speaker of the House, was not wild 
aliout the idea of Tallulah's going on 
the stage. I lowcver. he agreed to fi¬ 
nance a limited excursion to New York 
and 'J allu arrived at the Motel Algon¬ 
quin chaperoned by her Aunt Louise. 
After a month or two Aunt 1 -ouise was 
called home. She left reluctantly, first 
saying to Frank Case*, ow'iier of the 
Algonquin, “You will keep an eye on 
our little girl?” 

It was not until several months later 
that he was heard to murmur: “Either 
1 keep an eye on 'ralluLih Bankhead or 
I run this hotel. No man drxrs both.” 

— MitriioFct i'uHc llurrininii. The VUioHS Cirrle 

(RlnchurO 



csVn intelligent girl is one who knows less than the man with whexn 
she happens to he iadkcqg.«t .the-.lztCMX^ot.. • • 



By 1 . A. R. W ylic 

.\ulhtir “ IV'hrrf iVi» Itinls Sing,” "Keeper the Plamr," "Mv i.ite u-iih detirgr." rtt. 


HAD KNOWN liiiD as a rough¬ 
neck lit lie lK)y when we 
played together in the back yards of 
a London siihiirh. Years later 1 met 
him again as a gangling adolescent 
who amazingly, overnight, became 
a trim, vigf)rous, resolute young 
man. 1 watched him fall in love 
with a charming girl, above him in 
education and social |X)sition, whom 
he wooed with all he had of imagina¬ 
tion and ardor. For her s;ikc he 
rubbed off his rough corners, lit¬ 
erally made himself over to meet 
her on her own level. And in the 
end he won her. 

He is now prcsitlcnt of a large 
manufacturing company and on his 
way h:o bigger things. But he is 
divorced and secs his two children, 
whom he adores, only on those brief 
occasions prescribed by law. 

“If rd given my femily half the 


intelligence 1 ga\e mv business,” 
he sakl to me nnee, “1 shouldn't be 
the ItMicly, homeless man I am.” 

After marriage, the understand¬ 
ing, thoughtliil lover IukI become a 
matter-of-fact husband, gen¬ 
erous but casual and sometimes iras¬ 
cible. lie wasn't really casual, lie 
cared deeply. His irascibility was 
the explosion of pcnl-up irritations, 
carefully controlled in his day’s 
work. It never occurred to him that 
thev might work havoc in his home. 

Ill all this he was like most of us 
who lake for grantcil those nearest 
and dearest to us. Too often we 
treat the \ erv essence of our lives — 
gelling on with one another in 
jx-acc and happiness — with hil-or- 
miss mclhcxls which we would never 
dare apply to business or professioni 

A scientist who knows that a 
millimeter of miscalculation may 
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wreck his life’s work and himself 
^vith it pays only rulc-of-thumb at¬ 
tention to the no less delicate and 
potentially dangerous inner work¬ 
ings of his home. A clc\'cr business¬ 
man grouses over the breakfast table 
but becomes )x>iscd aii<l well man¬ 
nered as he enters his shop or oflice. 
He knows tex) well that it wouki he 
“bad business” to “Ik‘ hiinseir’ with 
his lx>ss or best customer or e\'en 
with subordinates on whose lo\al 
efficiency he tlejx-nds. Hack home 
again in the evening he can “let 
himself go” and give his iikukIs lull 
rein. His wife and children may 
accept and emlure — up to a }H)inl. 
But one day, like my tycooji friend, 
he may wake up to find that what 
was once a warm and lovely sanc¬ 
tuary has Ix-'conie a tIestTled heap of 
rubble. 

I'he truth is- that a human rela¬ 
tionship is the most delicate niech 
anism in the world, requiring ior its 
successful maintenance an unceasing 
vigilance. It is easy to fall in lf»ve, 
but in order to slay in love each 
partner has tci conirihutc all that he 
has of lovableness. It is an exacting 
task, not made up of occasional 
glamorous gestures but of a steaily 
self-discipline, a sensitive awareness 
of what hurls, what irritates, what 
pleases. 

Love, after all, must Lk; sustained 
• by liking, and wc all know how we 
sometimes dislike those whom w-e 
love most — how often w'e wince 
at their ugly mannerisms, their dis- 
^ plays of vanity, their tempers, their 
. apparent disregard (or us. And with 


tha4; pitifully masked exasperation 
and dislike, love itself begins to fade 
into resigned indifference. 

One day a finnous com|XJscr got 
up from breakfast and left his w'ife 
forcAcr because she liad a trick of 
drumming with her lingers on the 
table - - an apparently trivial cau.se 
for breaking up a partticrship and 
ycl not really trivial at all. It proved 
siirelv that the wife was lcx> cal¬ 
lously iiidiUcrcnl to her husband’s 
sensitivity to spare him the nervous 
e\as|K'ration of a had habit. 'IVxj 
many of us make the same tragic 
mistake of overburdening love with 
what seem to us trivia. 

.\ friend of mine was a vivackuis, 
\vell-grcK>nied girl. During her en¬ 
gagement she showed wise concern 
for the tastes of the man she loved. 
Hut after her marriage, she let her¬ 
self become slovenly, unpunctual 
and physically unattractive. When 
he linally left her she was broken- 
luMi'ied anti bewiltlered. "1 w'as 
tlcvt>ted lt> him,” she wept to me. 
“I woiiltl have done anything on 
earth for him.” 

“l*"xeepl jxnviler your n<jsc and be 
on time,” w'as my unsjxiken com¬ 
ment. 1 know she w’ould have stotxl 
by him in disaster, dictl for him if 
necessary. Hut daily life is not made 
up of tlisiisters or s^x'ctaciilar acts 
of sclf-siicrificc. It is made up of 
small happinesses, small troubles, 
small op^xiriunitics to help or hurt. 
As another friend observed, “I 
wouldn’t care so much if Jim failed 
me in a crisis, if only he would be 
pleasant when there wasn’t ■one.” ' 


• K 







But surely, someone will argue, shortcomings — and more vulncra-^ 
we ought to bear with each other, ble to the hurt of them. 


Surely 1 ought to be able, in my I'his is a dangerous world we live 
own home, to put oil’my best man- in. 'riierc doesn’t seem much that 


ners and rely on those who love me wc as individuals can do to govern 
to understand. its course. But we arc more impor- 

The answer is tliat you do so most tant than we think. l'.ach of us w'ho 


unfairly and at your peril. You makes liis home a warm and happy 
didn’t win love with your mo(jds, citadel creates a core of strength in 
w'eakncsscs and foibles, and vou can- his commiinilv. 


not expect to keep it with them. 
.\nd what dt> wc get for ourselves 
out of. thus lelling-gor Wh.al do 
w'c derive from an explosion of 
home tantrums except jangled 
nerves and the w'carv neeessitv ol 

^ m 

picking up the pieces^ (Ami whether 
we realize it nr not. lltere is always 
one less piece to get Ixick into the 
broken pattern.) 

Wc are happiest wlu n in spile of 
fret and discouragement we put U}) 
a gcKxl home front. (Gratitude and 
tenderness reward us cjver I lie years 


'Die dissolution tif all previous 
civiliziiiions has been marked by 
the weakening of human relations, 
the break-up of the home. Perhaps, 
therefore, the real heroes of our so¬ 
ciety are not the great soldiers, 
statesmen and scientists, but the 
great losers not the llamboyanl 
lovers, the .\nloiiys and (Kleopatras, 
but I lie l\iiz.a bet hand Robert Brown¬ 
ings. the t*ld, hapfiy pair in the frame 
house down vour street whose life's 
dexotion has been tended with daily 
care-. 


when we keep our tempers at an 
even keel, wlu n we pul olT an exas¬ 
perating habit, when wc rouse our¬ 
selves from our day’s weariness to 
make those gestures of afl'ection am! 
iinderstaiuiing with which we tirsi 
earned hive for ourseJvi-s. 

If at .some lime wc feel over¬ 
whelmingly impelled to be ilevili.sh, 
why not do it for the beneiit of 


Yhey (uiiill i<lcals which wc arc 
sometimes too la/.y or too thought¬ 
less to fullill ourselx es. I’hcy are the 
go<Kl citizens, the wi.se philosophers, 
the great artists in the art of living, 
rhey remind us of what we all know 
in oiir heart of hearts but forget too 
easily: that the love and friendship 
w'hich is the Ixisis of our lives, and of 
our way of life, needs the best we’ve 


outsiders - who don't care anx’way 
and )vho can get t»ui from under 
The answer is, our vanity. We w’ani 
to impress strangers. We should real¬ 
ize, however, that the love ot our 
family and friends for us makes 
.thifem more acutely aware of our 




got — ail the time. 

KL-prints cif this article are available. 
I’rit't's, |x».si|xii<l t<i (»ne address', lo 
cents: 50 -$i.2s; 100 — $2; 500 — 
ifion — $14. Address Reprint Editor, TTbc 
Reader’s Pigesi, 276 St. Jatnes Street 
West, Mon real, Que. 



Peepers jx’ep and 
robing sing — spring 
is in the car (Efiwani 
Artin) ... A 1 i t I 1 C 
nurse as crisp as a 
spike of while hya¬ 
cinth (William (iiirKan) 

... A kiss that wmilil blow a lust- j 
(Justniic l»rii) . . . HtT ilrcss (ollowcd S 
every curve like ii i ra/ 7 ic line down t he i 
road (J«»« ei*-ar>) . . . taibweb prison ' 
of shvness u'tiv . . . Shelley ; 

Winters, sort ol an exhaled Mac \\’esi i 
(Richunl I.. ('ue) i 


Daffynhions: Hay 
— grass a la mowed 
. . . Hollyworxl aris¬ 
tocrat -- anyone 
who can trace his an- 
eesiry back to his 

lalhtT l.Iill MaHiin) . . , 

C'oniic InKiks - illiteraliire . . . ('Ii- 
ches-- lixtiircs <»1 speech (AU-ximcipr 
\v<-iiH-i) , . . Diplomat - a iiian ’who 
tries to si ttle iirobli ins createil by 

oth<T t.liploinals (o.ui nvinic-iu . , . (Mi'- 
liuaiina swatclulog ... iMinuleibnss 
- kissing the ivrong giil in the d:irk 

tMirt. Kiiiialtl I'liliiiaii) 


SPICED 

TONGUE 


He launches into a dictribe at 
each meal (Norman'i uiin) . . . 1 le’s a ; 
drip of many lancets - - all turned on 
. . . A stinkier lor lorm :ind vert ; 
fusstidious (Ik-nry 11. Ko |1I]K*I) j 

Arthur CJodfrcy, “It always puy.y,les 
me to hear of professional women - 
arc there any amateurs?” . , . Speak- ■ 
ing of a culie in the lingerie depart- , 
ment, “She’s my Queen ol the Umly- 
world” <w alia SliUriti-l Sliow) ... | 

Jackie Cileason alxnit ' 1 *V siiigei.s, j 
“Thev show otf not onlv their best 
arias but also their best aicas” ... 
Kddie Clamor explaining why a hns- ! 
band alwav.s notices what another j 
woman is wearing but never his wile’s ; 
gown, “When a man knotvs what’s in | 
the package, he dcxrsn’t care how it’s 
wrapped’’ . . - F.xaspenited wife, “A 
man’s method of packing is to stran¬ 
gle his clothes and bury them’’ is«*w»i.v 

Goulrl Kraffi) 


Ovcrhvunl : Wife to husband: “Look, 
John, the first garden 1(m>1s are peep¬ 
ing their heaiK above the snow” 
(H.-11 Kotii) . . . AImmiI a couple at the 
bar, “'I'liey’re .Meoliolies Liiamorous*’ 
. . . At a bridge party, “.Ml that’s 
ciiasing me now is Father'l ime’' (Ut-s n 
iiiisii) . . . Russian delegate at I’. N., 
“I shall have to refer to Moscow for 
further obsitticiions” (K.itiHat ciiv.s'Mr) 

Earl Wilson s pearls: I lopaiong (^is- 

sidy calls his wile 'I'ripalong . . . It’s 

a sltame that $2 bills .ire so scarce ■ 

they’re so handy lor buying a dollar’s 

worth of anything . . . ('horns girl, 

“I hope this show Lists awhile I’ve 

got a hushaiid and his w ile to supjvirl ” 

. . . 'I'ally I'little ahoni a guy who 

didn’t kiss her on the fust date, “Oh, 

well, Romeo wasn't built in a day” 

. . . Wav back when Russia was 
* 

known for its caviar instead of it.s 

balonCV (Msinv r'.lit |ctn.in) 

t 
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Strange as it may seem, it is often the kusbarid' 
who is to blame for childlessness 


! 


mm iifiii? 


Condensed from Esquire 


Karl Cl. Pfeift'er 


KA<;Tir:Ai.i-Y every normal 
male is convinced ihai fa- 
thcr!i(X)d is his nulural l)irthrij>ht. 
Yel, acconling lo I he limhngs ol 1 )r. 
Kdmoml h'arris at I he W'istar Insti- 
tulc of Analomy ami Hiology in 
Philadelphia, only about 40 percent 
of American men art* capable of 
fertilization most ol the lime during 
the peak of their reprinluctive lives. 
Some 20 jx'rcent probably never 
will become fathers. Of the remain' 
ing 40 percent, nianv will have 
fewer children than they want — 
and some will have none unless they 
gel medical advice. And as a final 
blow lo the male ego, the institute 
says about two thirtis of the cases of 
childlessness are the husband’s fault. 

Don't get the idea that subferlile 
males arc sissies, 'fhe most fertile arc 
nolmccessarily the most masculine' 
looking. The heavyweight wrestler 
isn’t more fertile than the decidedly 
less rugged artist, 'riicrc just isn’t 
any rule. 

All fertile males can be classified 


into tine of three groups: highly 
fertile, relatively fertile and sub- 
fertile. A man's cia.vsification de^ ■ 
|xriids upon the number of active 
spermatozoa his system can manu- 
lacture at one time. C^>mpletely ster¬ 
ile men are few. ()nly about seven 
percent of men with fertility prob¬ 
lems are aduallv sterile. 

I 

Most men remain in the same ; 
categfiry all their reprtxiuctivc lives. 

1 lowever. venereal tlisease may af- ' 
feet fertility, as may tuberculosis-' 
and mtimps. I'his doesn't mean that « 
a man is ma<le sterile by one or morc^ 
of these experiences. In some cases' 
there mav be no eflect at all. In 
others the s(ierm count is lowered., J 
but the fertility classification is not;, 
necessarily changetl. Men whose clasf^^ 
siiication is already subferlile are, of'> 
course, ill the greatest danger. 

'fhe childless husband cannot 
sure whose fault the childlessness 
unless he submits to a lalxiraior^’’’^ 
test- If he is highly fertile the fault; i 


is usually the wife’s. But many 

Bstnire iNnvtmbrr, '5«. rt>pv«*/rl 6y fmc., 5^ 
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man who thinks he is sterile because 
his wife has not conceived proves to 
he merely suhferlile or relatively 
fertile. 'ITicn, other factors bein^j 
fevorable, if his sperm count is not 
too low he should lx* able to father a 
child if he goes alMxit it correcilv. 

Mast men think that the right 
way is to concentrate their ellt)ris 
around the midilleo! the wife’s men¬ 
strual cycle. A wfmian’s cycle is the 
number of days Iroiii the hegiiining 
— not the end —of one menstrual 
period until the beginning of the 
next. Most women’s c\eles range 
between 24 and 35 days. Since tlie 
rhajority ol conceptions take place 
bctw'cen tlte nth and 15111 days — 
the period of ovulation — manv cou¬ 
ples take this into account and are 
baffled and di.sap|K>inte(.I wlien con¬ 
ception does not result. But the fact 
is that too frcc|uenr sexual relations 
arc often the cause rather than the 
' remedy of childlessness. 

A chief rea.son lor this is that sperm 
count — fertility rating - - drops tern- 
jx)rarily after sexual relations. If a 
man is highly fertile, he can have 
relations for as ntany as three davs 
before his count drops significantly. 
But a man who is only relatively 
•- fertile becomes tcmj.)orarily subfer- 
tile after intercourse. A five-day ab- 
.stinence w'ill return him to his origi¬ 
nal reproductive potential, but by 
that time his wife’s |xri(xl of oviila- 
tion has probably passed. 

A woman can conceive only diir- 
; ing her period of ovulation. Accord- 
to the Wistar group, a normal 
produces a normal egg in 


seven out of eight cycles approxi¬ 
mate! v two tlavs before the middle 
of the cycle. 'I'his jx*ri(xl of ovulation 
lasts only about 12 hours. If the hus¬ 
band’s Ixxly cannot produce .suffi¬ 
cient sperm during this short time, 
conception will not be |x)s.siblc until 
the next ovulation. 

riuTC arc tests by which it seems 
jx).ssible to preilict the time of 
ovulation, and thus the problem of 
concejition may often be solved for 
relatively feriili‘ males. And if a 
sublertile male’s count is not t(K> 
low he, l(x>, may succeed at the time 
when the test indicates ovulation; 
or he may have his sperm count 
raised iem|Kirarily by irradiation of 
the pituitary gland. 'I'he Wistar 
group tound this to be effective in 
some cases. 

.\rtilicial iasemination is usually 
consiilerctl a last resort for having 
children, though physicians believe 
it deserves greater public iinder- 
staiuling. One fact about artificial 
insemination that few jX'ople know 
is that, in mo.st cases, it is the hus¬ 
band's s|xrm that is used — not that 
ol amither man. 'I'his is possible bc- 
cau.se artificial insemination requires 
fewer s)X'rmato/oa than nature’s more 
profligate mctluxl since they arc 
placed where one of the sperm i.s 
more likely to fertilize the egg. 

If the husband i.s sterile, insemina¬ 
tion by a donor is recommended. 
Among the many stringent require¬ 
ments for donors are these: he must 
be a stranger to the family, there 
must be no hereditary disease, jinitiis 
background, and he tim 




the mental level of the husliand and 
* have some of his physical character¬ 
istics. At present, seniors in medical 
school and hospirnl interns are the 
most frequent donors, 'riiey arc 
sympathetic with the plight of the 
childless couple and are able to 
view the problem with scientific 
detachment. 


The percentage of couples whist 
must remain childless can be de- J 
creased markedly if the husband will 
face the ptssibility that the fault > 
may be his. 'fhere is only one way 
ft>r him to gel a de]>cndable answer 
to the quesMon, “Arc you capable 
of becoming a father?” That is care- ^ 
fill examination by a physician. 


yl udinice Ferrlinpatton 

.\ si'i-.\KiK i.ilked loud and long, then asked hriglillv, “Are there any 
tiuestions?” A h:uid shot up. 'riie speaker lUHlded. 

“Wliat time is it ?” the listener inquireil. — K«iinv n u'liiils. All .MjohI Ihf 'Tmen (l>siiincr) 


'I'lii-. i(xiihiill te.itn li.id done noiiiing but iuinble all .ifternoon. So when a 
substitme. warming u)) in Ironi ol the bench, dropped a hall someone (lip|X'd 
to him, it was Uk> much lor a leather-lung'-il l.m. “Send him in. coach.” he 
yelletl Irom the stanils. “He's ready!” — C'diiirilMili'il bv Il.iiidil lli'lfur 


MU' going to take all tins lying down ?” boomed tin. 

“.No!'' shoiiled a member of the aiuhcnce. “The re|K)rt'Ts are tk^ing that 

— Vrs. t iiml 'intitlny ( (I.iir.acin) 


election candidate. 


.'\n a rroKM.Y Uir the local gas and electric compaiu' was addressing a town 
meeting in Koxhury, .Mass. “Think of the good this company has done for all 
the ]x:ople f>f Boston.” he exhorted the audience. “II vou would permit .i pun, 
1 would s:iv in the ivords of the immortal poet laird Tennyson, 'Honor the 
f.ight Briga<lc.’ 

From the rear ol the hall came a clear small voici-. “Oli. what a charge they 
made!” —eomribiitcii bv n. iiiiLera 

It vv.^s an interminable speech, but finally he wound up, “I "’’a”* l'<md re- 
lorm, 1 want housing reform, 1 want eilucaiional lelorin, 1 want Just ihen 
a bored voice in the audience interrupted: “('hloroform. ’ —isaiaure shm* 





WiiiLK 1 was editor of Son/hern Ayiriculiurim, 1 spoke ai many meetings. At. 
a country church in .Arkansits, after I got well into my speech anti began talking 
loudly and waving iny arms freely, a baby startt'd to Irei and fus.s. When the 
embarra.sscd mother got up i<j take it out, I halted and said. Never mind the 
baby, lady. It’s not bothering me one bit.” ^ ..s 

■ “TThe baby may not bt‘ bothering you,” the motlv'r retorted, “but you sure it 

— J. E. StaitfunJ in /’■orifc an/f JSawc*— SmUhtm 



The Most Unforgettable Character 


Pve Met 


^ ' 'HE MOST vivid memory of my 
youth is a lady who ranks, by 
all odds, as Improper Bostonian 
No. I. She was quite old when I. as a 
child, first saw her; a tiny little per- 
, son, swathed in 
'■ robes, sitting very 
erect in the back 
seat of a big car. 

As always, she 
caused a commo¬ 
tion. Everybody 
. said excitedly, 

“There goes Mrs. 

Jack.’* 

For 6o years M rs. 

' Jack Gardner was 
' the leading Society 
figure of her day. j 
. Celebrities came to 
her parties not to 
see each other but 
to see her. Henry 
. Adams described 
the effect of an \ 
hour w'ith her as 
“the Absolute — 

.vertigo — loss of 
relation — absence 
?^,in space, time and 
thought.” Padenew- 
^^ski came to play 

JUiutnilion: Mrs. Jark {^$rdntr / 




Rv fCleveland .\morv 

Aulfuxr itf“The Proper Hoshntium^" and “Home Town" 

the piano for her; W'illiam James 
came to discuss philosophy with her. 
I'or her guests she liked to arrange 
what she called little “after-coflee 
surprises.” One of her most famous 

was having San- 
the Strong 
Man. render classi¬ 
cal p>ses as Her¬ 
cules, Mercury, 
Apollo. Lighted 
only by firelight 
behind him. and 
with a thin screen 
in front, he jxised, 
as the saying was, 
“in the altogether.” 
'file day 1 sitw 
^ h(T she ha<l been 
on her way cnit to 
1 larvard; at So .she 
was still taking 
course's there. But 
that day .she wasn’t 
on her wav to 
school but to the 
stadium to be pre¬ 
sented to the Cen¬ 
tre College football 
leant. The year be¬ 
fore, in one of the 
greatest upsets in 


lUnstraiion: Mrs. Jack Oardtur from a PaiiitMili by SarcsiK in ins 




football history, the sO'Called “Pray- 
• ing Colonels” from that small Ken¬ 
tucky college had ilefeatcd a strong 
Harvard team 6- o. 'I'his year the 
Colonels wanted to meet Nirs. Jack. 
Ill and partially |)itral\'/cil though 
she was, Mrs. (lardner obliged. 

She harl no prevs agent anil never 
gave interviews; nonetlieless, she 
could have given any j^resenl-day 
movie tpieen a lesson in country- 
wide glamour. A Idorida ni wspaper 
called her a genius, and a mountain 
in the stale of Washington was 
named tor her: an elderly woman 
from C'.aliiornia, ill anil tra\eling 
I'-ast for the first lime. e\j>ressed two 
last wishes to see the Atlantic 
Ocean and Mrs. (iardner. 

F-ven in her heyday Mrs. Jack 
was by no means a gnat beaiilv. 
She was just over fixe leel in height 
and extremely plain-laced. Hut she 
had striking gn-en eyes and reil hair 
and, above ail. a curvaceous tigure. 
She had. in short, what was then 
known as “come hither.” John .Sin¬ 
ger Sargent painted her nine limes; 
once, to show what he felt was the 
j-KiVt'er of her personality, he painted 
her with the face blank. 

Mrs. Jaok was lx)rn ls;ibclle 
Stewart, liaughter of a .Vew York 
lincp im|X)rter. She came to fkrston 
at 20 as the wife of John Ix>well 
Gardner, Jr. In the I*ro^x;r Basion 
Society of those days there w'as a 
large diiferencc between importing 
linens in New York and importing 
in the East India trade in Itoston. 

Jack a “parvenu.” 


It would have been all right, 
course, if she had humbly agreed 
that her family background w'as not 
up to Projx-r Bostonian par; that 
would not, however, have been Mrs. 
Jack. 'File contrast itself was unfor¬ 
gettable. 

.\t her BnN>k]ine estate she or- ' 
dered her caretakers to rake all the 
leaves into a pre.scribed area; barc- 
fixu and holding her skirts high, 
she spent hours racing through them 
like a child. She liked to ilo it be¬ 
cause it fell gixKl. 

When she broke her leg. it lcx>ked 
as if she might miss Kellar, the ma¬ 
gician, at the Boston J'heaier. But. 
carried in on a stretcher, she occu 
pied the Iront seal of the first lx)\, 
her let* in a cast tow'ard the audience. 
.Missing a rende/voiis with a North 
Shore coaching party, she chartered 
a liKoniotive, drove it herself at 
<H) m.p.h. and arrived on time. tcx>t- 
ing the whistle merrib, her white 
Paris gown a ina.ss oi sim)1. Never too 
sophisticated to show her enthusi¬ 
asms, she liked prize fights and ball ^ 
games as well as art exhibits and 
concerts. Once emblazoned on the , 
band of her hat as .she entered , 
Svm})hony I lall were the words, , 
“() ^'ou Red .Sox!” 

^’oung Mrs. Jack traveled all over 
the world, ix*aining languages with 
amazing raj>idiiy, .she covered the ■ ; 
Orient as well as the Near East, and 
w'cnt frequently to Europe. In l.on-r'^' 
don, for one day, .she got a job cover- .' 
ing an opera for a newsfxijXT and re- ' 
ceived ten shillings for it. She had 
the half-sovereign . made into ' A'-.'. 



^dh^rm and cherished it as the only 
money she ever earned. In Paris, in- 
‘volved in an altercation over seating 
arrangements on her train, she threw 
a pillow at a French general and 
knocked his eyeglasses ofT. In Italy 
she was presented to the King; six 
weeks later she sent him yellow 
.roses on his birthday. J’iiy./Ied by 
.her intentions the King sent an 
equerry to call. Mrs. Jack dismissed 
fthe man. “I alwa)s .serul ilowers to 
.gentlemen I like,” she said, “whether 
tliey arc kings or not.” 

She was Boston’s first great siiii- 
•rist. Told that “everyboc’y in Bos¬ 
ton” — meaning, of course, an ex¬ 
tremely small number — belonged 
to a club, she refused to ioin one; 
instead, she formed one of her own 
and called it the It (Miib. 

. With all this, Mrs. Ganlner’s 
promptness and politeness were leg- 
■endary. Her mail was enormous but 
she answered every let ter in her own 
hand the day it was received. One 
virtue Mrs. Jack practiced con- 
..stantly — the one, according to San¬ 
tayana, "most diflicult for a woman 
in a hostile Society” — she spoke ill 
■of no one. When her name was 
Jinked with .several men, including 
that of the painter Sargent, a life¬ 
time devotee, C iovernor Roger Wol¬ 
cott forbade hLs wife to accept any 
invitation from her. Mrs. CSardner 
Tl^s unmoved. ‘‘One should be sure 
of one’s own manners,” she said, 
l^.'before attacking another’s morals.” 
I- ’ On another occa.sion, Mrs. Gard- 
returned from Europe and ap- 
,^t a in a , recklessly 


dccollet^ gown. I'he Boston- wit 
Tom Appleton saluted her. "Why, 
Mrs. Jack,” he .said, “how enchant¬ 
ing you look. Pray, who undressed 
you.^” Mrs. (lardner smiled. “Your 
eyes, Tom,” .she .said gently. 

Mrs. Gardner had a private motto; 
“Be as happy as you can but appear 
more .so.” l lcr only child had died 
at the age of one; she could not have 
another and she never got over the 
trage<ly. Once dining at the home of 
friends of my family, she admired a 
piece of Japanese tapestry I ler host- 
C.S.S protested, “But, Mrs. Gardner, 
i didn't think I had anything you 
coultl envy." Mrs. Jack sjiid quietly, 
“You have something I envy more 
than anything else in the -world — 
your daughter.” 

In iSgi Mrs. Ciardner inherited 
nearly three million dollars from her 
father. In 1S98 her huslxind died, 
leaving her several million more. 
She had already been a collector of 
rare lxx)k.s. Now she concentrated 
<111 art. She bought only what she 
|X‘rsonally liked, but her taste was 
.sound. Whistler, autographing a 
ixiinling for her, wrote: “To Mrs. 
Ciartlner - whase appreciation of 
the work of Art is only equaleil by 
her understanding of the ;\rtist.” 

Mrs. Gardner procured such 
paintings as Rembrandt’s self-por¬ 
trait and 'J’itian’s “Rajx: of Europa,” 
called by Rubens the greatest pic¬ 
ture in the world. Bidding against 
multimillionaires, she had to be 
shrewd. In Paris she bought "The 
Concert” by Vermeer for $6000; in 
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are three lesser Vermeers for which' 
*\odrcw Mellon’s buyers paid a 
total of more than a million dollars. 

'Jo house her collection, she de¬ 
cided to build — well, nolxxly knew 
what it was to be, because Mrs. Jack 
was determined that it be a surprise. 
In the years it retjuireil to complete 
the strangle structure, Mrs. lack, al¬ 
ready in her 6o’s, was active in every 
operation. When lliere was a c<im- 
piaint that she didn't belonj> to the 
union, she joined the union of every 
craft represented. Site brought her 
lunch, t(x>k her ixxm hour. On one 


smartest black gown and wearing her 
favorite headdress (two huge dia¬ 
monds mounted on gold wire springs 
a lull si\ inches over licr head), Mrs. 
Jack exacted her homage. Her guests 
snorted but could do only as they 
were bidden — file up one side, 
shake hands, and down the other, 
'riien they were directed to take 
seats, and 50 members of the Boston 
Symf)hony played an hour-long 
concert. 

Then Mrs. Jack gave a signal. 
Miraculously a huge mirror along 
one side of the Music K(x>ni rolled 


occasion she ux)k an a\c and heweil 
a heavy beam to show a carpenter 
just how she wanteil it hewn. When 
the w'alls were ready for [Xiinling, 
.she called for a jxiil of white [xiint 
and a pail of pink paint. Climbing 
the scatfolding to the very top, she 
began smearing the wall. She iiif>[X*d 
a sponge from {.xiil to )xiil until she 
had given the jxiinters the exact ef¬ 
fect she was after --- that of pink 
Italian inarhlc. .Mways at her side 
was an Italian musician named Bolgi; 
she liked Bolgi hecaiise, as she 
worked, he played “the most tactful 
cornet I ever heard.” When she 
wished to summon her workmen 


hack; for the first time the guc.sts 
could sec I'enwav Court. In the 
mkidle of a Boston winter its huge 
central glass-enclosed garden, lit by 
flame-colored lanterns from sur¬ 
rounding Ixilconies, with its bl(x>m- 
ing miniosiis and tinkling fountains, 
was a fairyland, 'riic guests w'erc 
.silent; no one moved, 'i'hcn, all at 
once, they went forward together. 
The rest of the evening they were 
free to w’ander through three floors 
of treasure-lilletl rexans, among Kcm- 
hramlis aiul Kaphacls, I’itians and 
'rinlorctt<»s, Botticellis and Gior¬ 
giones. One writer declaretl that the 
\’enclian Renaissance had been rc- 


Bolgi would blow', one ltx>t for the 
ma.son. tw'o for the steamfitter, three 
for the plumlxT, etc. 

Finally Fenway Court, as it w'as 
called, was completed; Mrs. Ciard- 
ner planned the formal opening for 
New Year’s Night, 1903. The guests 
were first escorted 10 the austere 


incarnated in the city. 

.Mrs. Jack had conipiered Proper 
Boston. 'I'rxfay her b'einvay C>)urt, 
which attracts 100,000 visitors a 
year, remains almost exactly as it 
was that first night nearly half a 
century agf>. Mrs. Jack had always 
disliked the impersonality of ordi- 


Music Room. Here, on top of a nary art museums, so she had con-, 
,sUi]:ca^, dressed in her ceived a museum in whkh the art 


• - > 
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- ’different countries and different cen- 
turies is blended together in livable 
rooms. She willed it to stay that 
■ way, as a public museum. 

In her last years, living in her 
museum, Mrs. Jack practiced Spar¬ 
tan economy, denying herself even 
^ bare necessities in order to buy 
' paintings. Her days of shocking 
Proper Boston were over, but slic 
refused to grow old. When slie was 
8i Sargent painted her fur the last 


time. A water color, it shows her al-' 
most completely paralyzed, propped 
up in a chair. The same year she 
wrote to a friend in Africa that 
though her body was ailing her 
mind was hue and so she lived on 
that. “'Fhe appropriately old are 
t(x> old,” she wrote. ‘‘They seem to 
have given up on the world. Not so 
I, and I really shove some of the 
young ones rather close.” 

I’he next vear her bodv tlied. 


7i 


Not Exactly But 


HERE ARE pcrsuus whu have a gift 

• l&r what may be called the wolf sen- 
1 tence in sheep’s clothing. It is not 

double talk, exactly- It sounds innocent 
enough until you begin to think it over 
to find out what it means. Then it is 
apt to drive you loony. A classic exam¬ 
ple is attributed to Dave Clark of 
Broadway, who once exclaimed during 
- an argument, ‘‘Well, 1 may be wrong 
but I’m not far from it!” Another 
time, asked about the merits of a play 
dxat had just opened, Mr. Clark 
urged, “Oh, don’t miss it if you 

• can.** 

Then there was our friend who 
'glimpsed a lovely little mountain lake 
with evergreens growing down to its 
very water line. “Look!” she cx- 
.'claimcd. “The lake comes right up to 

• the shore!” 

But our favorite master of the wolf 
r'wntencc is a lady in Hollywood. She’s 
,‘^ttcn off such mots as these: 

“There arc lots of nice people in 
’-but not manv.”. 


“Isn’t he handsome — lltai oiher- 
l(X)king fellow.?” 

“He tells a thing one morning and 
out the other.” 

“She had more mfmey than she could 

afford.1 Kotk in Kverv.SHOivhnU 

(i.lttlc, Rrciwn) 

ChRTKt.oK Stkin oiicc got off this 
wolf sentence: “She was the kind you 
liked lx:ttcr the more you saw her 
less.” 

A CI.ASS1C of its kind was this sign in 
an army mess hall in Britain during the 
war. Printed in big black letters across 
the exit, it read: “Kindly Let Ihose 
Who Are Going Out First.” That sen¬ 
tence drove us crazy, and 1 thought it 
would never be topped. But it was, in 
a San Francisco bar. I was standing 
next to a guy who was being pestered 
to death by a frightful bore. At last he 
snapped: “I.43ok, if you don’t get out 
of here and leave me alone. I’ll find 
somebody who cant” , , 

, i.- ■ ■ —• 




A &nilous Mayo Fbutidatioh .prbfessbr of "tdls yois 


How to Live with Your Nerves 


C^>ntlcnsL*tl from the h(M>k 


Walter C. .Hearez, M.D. 


»♦%*'*“* »*o i.ivF-. casilv with voiir 
iKTM-s, the first ihiii); is 
lo^et acquaintL'(] with the 
v******'^*^' ways in wliicli they play 
tricks on vou. Often 1 must say 
to a worrictl patient, “'Diere is 
nothing seriously wnaij; witli you; 
your sviiqnoms are all produced 
by your erratic nerves.” Aiwl the 
patient will ask, ‘'Hut why do they 
play such tricks?” 

Often the most ilistressing spells 
follow a trying experience, a sleep¬ 
less night, a tiring dav. ('"or instance, 
a businessman began to suffer severe 
heart palpitation the day he had to 
face the unpleasiint task of dismissing 
an old employe. .\ woman who woke 
one night with the feeling that she 
was strangling had spent the e^e- 
ning arguing angrily with a relative 
over monev. One can easilv .see whv 

» * a 

the nerves of lhe.se jxTsons were t)n 
edge and rea<ly to go on a ramjxige. 

Many times, however, the storm 
seerrts to come out of a clear sky. .V 
highly nervous woman tells me that 
her life is easy — she has a loving 
husband, a comfortable home, good 


children, no worries. Whv, then, 
should she have spells in which she is 
littery, terribly tired, apprehen.sive 
or tiepresseti? L'sually in such cases 
1 tint! marked nervousness in the 
family. Let us .say that you have in- 
heritetl your father’s quick tcm|x:r 
or your mother’s tendency to worry. 
Vou cannot entirely get rid of lhe.se 
tendenci«-s, hut you can learn to con- 
irol them and to live with them 
belter. 

When, as a young man, I faced 
failurt* anil )XK>r health lx‘cau.se of 
my inheritance of iny mother’s bad 
nerves, I resoUed that I would do 
the manv wi.se thing.s .she did, but I 
would struggle hard ncxer to do the 
f(K)lish things she did, such as worry¬ 
ing aiul fretliJig and living life the 
haril wav. I decitled I would hoard 
my energie.s. .\nd when I did, I 
found I had enough lor two jobs: one 
earning a living and the other doing -.i 
re.seaich. writing, teaching and lec- .; 
turing. I ex en had enough left ovef 
for hobbies. Someone once siiid ' 
our relatives arc given us to show- 
us xvhat we shouldn’t do and be! 


“How to tJve wUh Yoitr Stws," a hool-let fopyrigM iOfO and publishwl by WiUox &• 
PaUM Co., t25S Wubash Avf.. CMatgo. 5, /«.. *» dMrtbiutd im Canada at $.75 by 
4m^4«M4tor Book* UnOtad, J2 iUcAwoM 51. B„ Toronto, Omt, 
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Leam to keep your nervous sys- 
; tem as fit as possible with the help 
of good menial hygiene. By this I 
mean living sensibly — gelling the 
proper amounl of sleep and rest anti 
recreation. I^eople forget that the 
brain is a delicate and complicaleil 
, bit of apptiratus, and that it should 
be given care and consideration. I’o- 
day many of us work too long hours, 
then slay up much tcx> late. W'c 
would be much healthier ii we were 


1 

Often I find people wasting energy 
on needless conflicts — especially 
with iliemselvcs. They are full of 
resentmenrs, animosities, hates, jeal¬ 
ousies, envies. Blessed is the man or 
woman who goes through life easily 
— not irritable, touchy, im^wtient, 
irascible. It is wonderful how helpful 
this wav of life is to the nervous 
system; and it is wonderful how 
much energy it leaves free for useful 
work. 


always in bed by lo p.m. Our vaca- 
■ .tions may be st^ strenuous that we 
. get no real rest or recreation and do 
not store up energy. Many people, 
. also, abuse their ner\cs by smoking 
and drinking too much. 

Many ner\ ous persons wear ihem- 
’ selves out on nonesseniial activities. 

TTiey put too much energy and 
; thought into doing things that an¬ 
other person docs almost automat- 
, ically. That is why some people get 
so little work done and become so 
terribly tired doing it. Dr. \\\ J. 
Mayo, carrying on a huge surgical 
. and consultant practice, always en¬ 
tertaining visiting surget)ns, daily 
guiding and administering and btiild- 
.ing up a huge institution, lecturing 
and WTiting and serving on many 
boards, never seemed hurried or im¬ 
patient. As he once told me, he tried 
„never to wa.slc energy or emotion on 
■things that did not count. 


1 admire my sensible daughter 
who is never ruffled by the ceaseless 
activity of her two little boys. She 
says, “I would much rather have 
them .active and into everything 
than sickly or apathetic.” One day 
when she left a can of j>aint within 
reach of the baby, and he spilled it 
on the flexjr, her only comment wjis 
that she should have had more sense 
than to leave it where he could 
reach it. Asa result of such serenity, 
she always has energy lo spare to run 
a house, play tennis, swim and en¬ 
gage in civic afl'airs. 

If w'e want calm nerves we must 
not nurse resentments and jealousies 
or indulge in envy. In every business 
one can find envious men w'ho spend 
more time trying lo hold back the 
leaders among their associates than 
they spend in studying and working 
to advance themselves. How much 
energy they w^aste and how bad it is 


i Years ago a w'oman gave me the 
Jccy to nervous breakdowns. I asked 
whv she, who had w'ealth and 
^ttk to do, was .so worn out. She said. 


for their nerves! 1 have seen envy 
of this tyj.xr wreck a man’s health. 

One of the greatest curses of life 
today, and one of the greatest breed- 


pT wear myself opt.” She wore herself ers of nervousness, is working .undpr 




White once built himself a cabin in 
• the California Sierras. An old moun¬ 
taineer used to come and watcii*him. 
One day, as While was sawing vio¬ 
lently at a log, the mountaineer re¬ 
marked that White sawed like all 
city fellows, going as fast ns he could 
to gel the log siiwed. “Now,” said 
the old man, “when / saw, I just 
saws.” 

All of us with tense nerves coiilil 
almost cure ourselves hv learning 
to "just saw.” Wc must learn to 
tackle just the job in hand and slay 
viilli it quietly. I often have sjiid to 
mv secrelarv, if she could sec in one 
pile all the lelters she is going to 
write in the next ten years, she 
might want to jump out the wiiulow. 
But by writing them one at a time, 
the job is Ix'arable. 

\^'hen \\'ill Kiigers was asked what 
he'd do if he hail oidy five days to 
live, he s:iid he’d li\e each day one 
at a time. All of us woulil do well to 
learn to live each ilay in a sort of 
coiufiartment, not weeping over the 
mistakes of the past or hokiing con- 


if they would only learn to make de¬ 
cisions quickly — and make them 
.stick. Mayor l^iCiuardia iLsed local! 
after a man who had just gotten 
a decision from him about a matter, 
“And don’t bring that back to mel” 

A wonderful saver of energy is Sir 
William Osier’s trick wltich he called 
“Inirniiig one’s own smoke.” He 
meant tlial we should not indulge 
in the miserable habit of taking out 
on others our discomforts, griefs and 
annoyances. 

I Ix’long to the Sierra Club of 
Gdiforiiia, which each vear lakes 
2iK) members into the high moun¬ 
tains. 'riieir most im[x>rtant hut un¬ 
written bylaw goes something like 
this: “'riiou shall never utter the 
least word of complaint if it rains 
all day and all night, or ii the pack 
train is late and tliy fixid docs not 
arrive until k* p.m.” Many a night 
I have seen the parly wet. cold, hun¬ 
gry ajid witiioul slieller, but always 
there was fun and g<HKl humor and 
never any grousing, .\niong those 
|x:ople to “crab” is the un|>ardon- 


stanl jxisl-morlems over them, and 
not worrying alx)iil the morrow. A 
man can work etl'icicntly in this 
way. .Ml he needs tlien is lo do 
quickly and as well as }X)ssihle the 
w'ork that lies right at hand. It is 
helpful, also, to learn to tackle a 
difficult job without he.sitation and 
get ir done. Don’t'put it olf. Many 
nervous persons break down after 
putting off work that must be done. 

The same goes for indecision. 
Nervous persons could .save them- 
^i|^^^worlds of now'wasted energy 


able sin. 

'rhere is anothcT hint that we can 
take from the teachings of Osier, 
and that is to cultivate equanimity 
and serenity. .\s he said, wc must ' . 
learn not to be ten) upset by the pin- ' 
pricks --- and even the big shocks — ’ 
of life. We must learn lo lake them ' , 
in our stride. As one writer said so ;f 
w'isely and well: “O I.ord, grant me v 
the serenity to accept the things I.,'.;, 
cannot change; the courage to change ■ ‘ 
the things I can; and the wLsdom to> 
know the difference.”, 




By Robert H. Chiperfield 

U. S. Keprr\rntalirr /rttm llliwun; mrmher of 
thr liousf f'orrigH Mtiiirs Committee 


MliRlCAN DOLLARS JIIkI AiIKT- 

ican technical skill bniil the 
■ Russian military juggernaut. Over 
the last ten yt'ars, the tremcnclous 
.industrial cajxicity of the United 
States has been the principal source 
. of supply for Iron Curtain arma- 
ment. Without the strategic raw 
. materials and critical machine tr)ols 
• supplied, directly and indirectly, by 
. American dollars, the Kremlin's im¬ 
perialistic war engine could not have 
attained its present menacing }x>wer. 

We began in the years 1941-1946 
^with $ii billion in lend-lease gifts 
; 'to Russia. We contributed almost $2 
billion to her Ix'tween the years i<>45 
(.and 1947 under the United Nations 
. 'Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis¬ 
tration. In .April 1948 we launched 
the Marshall Plan. Although Russia 
,fwas excluded from direct participa- 
J'tion in its $15 billion fund, she was 
|/^ded immeasurably by indirect 
l^-trade through the 16 Marshall Plan 
^^untries. 

The ruble area has received from 



these countries alxnit billi*^! 

in raw materials, tools and critical 
machinery — the very sinews of war. 
We .supplied the raw materials to 
Western Murope in the form of 
Marshall Plan gift.s. Western Europe 
fiibricated the essential industrial 
products reejuired for the Kremlin 
arsenal, and traded them eastward 
for wheat, cotton, grains, caviar, to¬ 
bacco, furs and ores. 

Not until I>ccembcr 1950, when 
the llungnam evacuation was under 
way in North Korea, did our State 
IX'partment begin to close the leaks 
in the Marshall Plan pipe line. In 
the preceding decade, U. S. contri- 
butifms, direct and indirect, com¬ 
mercial and governmental, to the 
Kremlin war machine totaled 16 bU- 
lion dollars. 

Two additional decisions in U. S. 
foreign policy after 1945 further 
strengthened Russia's industrial po¬ 
tential for war. Wc permitted the 
removal from Germany of several 
billions of dollars* worth of key m- 





s - . . 

. dustrial plants — machinery, tools, 

. equipment, and skilled manpower. 
While these plants were being dis¬ 
mantled and moved to Russia, wc 
were supplying, under the Marshall 
Plan, tools and materials with which 
to rebuild, in part, the identical in¬ 
dustries in Western Germany, as 
necessary to general MurojK’an re¬ 
covery. And on the other side of 
the worki we withdrew all support 
from the C'hinese Nationalists, while 
w'c permitted Russia to take over 
the vast industrial potential of .Man¬ 
churia. 

With these iiuiiisirial resources 
from (lermany and Manchuria, plus 
freedom of trade with all Marshall 
Plan recipients. Russia s<x)n emerged 
as a dominant industrial |>ower of 
Europe’ and Asia. 

Our lend-lease gilts gave Russia 
her first free access tei .\mcrican in¬ 
dustrial secrets. C>>mplete industrial 
plants were transported behind the 
Orals, 'I’he catalogue of plants shipiK-d 
to Soviet territory included three oil 
refineries anel a tire factory. We also 
provided an electric-|Tower program, 
which cost million; a railroad- 
improvement program; anti a steel 
e\(.>ansion program which involved 
more than $300 million. 

At the same time the Soviet Pur¬ 
chasing Mission, which at one time 
numtx'rcd 1500 especially schooled 
spies,' was permitted by us to in 
sfKict, document and photograph 
significant industrial centers in the 
United States. 

Direct shipment of atom-bomb 
to Russia from the lend- 


lease air terminal at Great Falls,^;^ 
Mont., in February 1944 is recorded ’ 
in the annual report of the House '■ 
Committee on Un-Amcrican .Activi¬ 
ties for 1950: 

“ 1 he United Stales, through ac¬ 
tions of the Office of the Foreign 
Economic Administration, had li¬ 
censed for cxjTorl to the Soviet Union 
materials vital to the poKluction of 
the atom bomb. The Soviet Union 
rcceivetl on one occasion a shipment 
of 200 {KHinds of uranium nitrate. 
On another occasion it received a 
shipment of 468 ^xuinds of uranium 
oxide, 100.0 {Kuinds of uranium ni¬ 
trate, two shipments of heavy water 
and 25 (X)unds of uranium metal. 

“Investigation further disclosed 
that the Soviet Union was per¬ 
mitted, without regard toccnstjrship 
or custonis-ins|X'Ction regulations, to 
send out of the United States blue¬ 
prints of the General Electric plant 
at Lynn. Mass.; diagrams of an 
electrically operated ship developed 
by the (irotoii, (!x>nn.. Shipbuilding 
Works; diagrams of an .V20 type 
military craft: ami other blueprints 
and data relating to our industrial 
strength." 

The committee reported that Se¬ 
men Vasilenko, a memlx?r of the 
Sov iet I’urchasing Q)inmission in 
W'ashingUjn, returned to Moscow ‘ 
early in 1944 carrying “six bags con-'- 
laining sju'clal information concern-- , 
ing melalliirgical research and other-;' 
developments vital to the military;' 
\ asilenko itxlay is head of the pro- , 
duction of metal pi[)es and tools ihr 
the Soviet Union.” - 



This intensive course in American 
industrial methods was aided further 
hy another act of incredible Ameri¬ 
can naivete. Immediately after the 
war the Department of Cxunmerce 
allowed Russia free access to all 
American patents, of wliich some 
13,000 were microfilmed for trans¬ 
mission to Moscow. 'rhrou£;h this 
dcjiartinent we also gave Russia ac¬ 
cess to almost all the technical and 
scientific sc-creis oinained from the 
CJermaiis hv our occu|Kition forces 
in Kuro|K“. 

Russia got ap|>ro\imately ^o per¬ 
cent of all otir lend'lease grants, riie 
list of things we ga\ e her is km) long 
to cite here, but an idea of its scope 
can be gaiiu'd from ihesi- few items: 
376,000 motor trucks; 7056 tanks; 
51,503 jeeps; ^45,000 tons of ex¬ 
plosives; 15,417,000 pairs of army 
IxKits; $r, 100,000,000 worili of ma¬ 
chinery aiul UK>Is. 


vclopmcnt of Stalin's military po¬ 
tential that the House Committee 
on Foreign .Aid (the Merter Com¬ 
mittee) reported in April 11)48: “It 
would appear incorrect to argue that 
the Soviet I’nion is not now strong 
enough tf) undertake substantial mil- 
ilery operai ions." 

Despite this clear warning, our 
di|)|omaiic }iolicy continueil to pro- 
vkle the Iron Cairtain area, through 
normal trade channels, with every 
basic an<i scarce item retpiired for 
its evpanding military machine. In a 
press conference in No\ ember 1047. 
Ihvsidint rrunian stated that he 
saw no reason tf» interfere with ship¬ 
ments of industrial e(]uipment needed 
bv Russia for jKisiwar reconstruc¬ 
tion. In line with this policy. I'nited 
States exfxirts to Ruvsia and her 
I*.uro|K'an s;Uellitesin i <>47 amounted 
to S|-{2 million, including $81 mil¬ 
lion worth of industrial machinerv 


The basic tools, equipment and 
metals thus obtained were the seetl 


bed of Russia’s jxistwar military ex- 
ixinsion — and her diplomatic arro¬ 
gance. IVspitc the tremendous ile- 
struction wrought on her by the 
Nazi invasion, Russia's industrial 


production for 11)48. measured in 
over-all tonnage, began to approach 
her prewar volume of i()40. 

This revitalized prcKluctive capac¬ 
ity w'as aimed primarily at future 
military potential. Hy 1946, to illus- 
tnilc, RiKssia's proiluction of heavy 
capital g(Kxis was 14 jx*rccnt above 
1940, while her production of con- 


sumers’ goods was still 43 percent 
;|>dU}w 1940. So marked was the de- 


and million in machine ttxtls. 

\V. Averell 1 larriman, roving am¬ 
bassador under the Marshall I^lan, 
was ipiestioned abtnit our trade with 
Russia by the I louse b'oreign .\f- 
fairs Qtmmiltee in January 1948. 
I le stoutly rejecietl the suggestion of 
an airtight military embargo against 
the ruble area. So did h‘.Ci\ Ailmin- 
istrator Paul (i. 1 lolfman when he 
testified lx.*fore the Senate l''orcign Re¬ 
lations Qimmil tee in b'ebruary 1950. 

Tnder this |x>licy, every attempt 
in Cxtngress to curb around-thc- 
corner shipments of strategic tools 
and materials to Rtusia from Mar¬ 
shall Plan countries met with de¬ 
termined opjposition, n^ 



the' State and Commerce depart¬ 
ments and EGA, but from the White 
House as well. 

As soon as the Marshall Plan be¬ 
came cflcctivc, in April 11)48, the 
European nations began carrying out 
a series of trade treaties to lacilitate 
exchange of Western industrial prod¬ 
ucts for Ku.vsian wheat, furs and 
minerals. By January 1050 lliere 
were <)6 such treaties in elfeci be¬ 
tween Eastern and Western bairope. 

I’he British Internal Oiinitiisiion 
I'.ngine Manidaciurers' Association, 
as one example, disclosed that Kus- 
sia had obtained Irom Britain 
i2(),o^7 worth t)l electrical gem ralors 
anil powerhouse equipment during 
the years 104^ 50. Tliis repiesented 
about 28 percent ol the entire Brtt- 
ish export of these items. It was 
under these same trade treaties ih.it 
Britain shipjx’d toOanmunist C^hina 
in July 1050 - the first month alter 
the Korean aggri-ssion - (>.(x x > ga 1 

Ions of gasoline anil oooo tons oi 
rubber. 

In one three month periiHi in 
1950, Britain shipped S42o^2,()ix) 
worth of machiners .ind basic war 
materials to the Iron C'lirtain na¬ 
tions. During the same periinl, Italy 
shipped $26,897,000; I*'ranee, $i8,- 
694,000; Belgium, $11^603,000. Here 
is more than $100 million in war 
potential shippetl to Ru.ssia from 
W'estern Eurojte in three months! 

The frank willingness of many ol 
Western Germany’s imlustrialists to 
continue to do business wath Ru.ssia 
results also in a steady flow of gixxls 
inter^pal hordex. Tlie 


rate of these shipments, substantially 
increased since the Bonn govern¬ 
ment assumed control over all CJcr- 
man cx|X)ris, is now estimated at 
about $230 million a year. Such 
shipments include sheet and tubular 
steel, ball hearings, machine tools, 
rubber anti copper. 

In X'icnna ihi energetic So\iet* 
manneii inicrnuiioiial T ratling Cor- 
[xiration is busily rr>iintling up 
strategic material for Russia, sneak¬ 
ing Marshall Plan goods under the 
Iron (airtain at a r.itc of S4 million 
worth each week. 

Our Marshall Plan grants to 
E.urope during the first tjuarier of 
19511 were $770 million. During those 
same months \\’esiern !• nrope shipped 
$17(1 million in machiniry anil sira- 
legic iiiaierials lo Russi.i and the 
Iron (airtain .irsenal. 'I'hese otlicial 
lignres mean that. indireeiK, Russia 
‘'ot about 22 cents of everv M.'i.'‘shall 
Plan dollar to help build her war 
machine! 

In the original .Marshall Plan 
aiilhori/aiion, C'ongress inserted two 
protisions spi'cilically ilesigned to 
liead olVsjiKs of critical anil strategic 
materials to Russia by nations that ■ 
were given .Marshall Plan aid. 'I he 
first directed the IX'A, “in the inter¬ 
est of national security,” lo “jefusc , 
delis cry in so lar as praciicabic” of 
materials to he manufactured' into ■' 
products for a non-parlicipating 
coimirs. if the finished prixluct would.' 
be refiiseil an export license by the'^ 
l'..S.A. A seconil safeguarding amend¬ 
ment authorized EGA to challenge ' 
any export license to a non^jpaxticir^O 
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paling country if it deemed the 
transaction inconsistent vvitli the 
major purposes of the MurojU'an 
reconstruction program. 

'I'o what e.xtent did the Adminis¬ 
tration enforce these provisitJiis.' 
One revealiifg answ'er is roiim! in the 
addre.ss on August 26, of Kep- 
resentative l<us‘-vll \’. Mack, of 
Washington, in llie House: "In i<)p) 
these Western democracies, to wiiom 
\vc are siipph ing arms, soki more 
than a billion dollars in supplies to 
Russia and her satellites, ll we want 
the nations of Westeri. I'.urope to 
cease trading with the enemy, we 
^mlisl stop trading with the enemy 
ourselves. Se\eral CaMigressmeu, in¬ 
cluding my.self, have imjtlored the 
State Department to.stop thissen.se 
le.ss busine.ss of suppKing the Rus¬ 
sians, bv our trade with them. 
American dollars with which to bu\ 
war .supplies.” 

On November 2i), i(>5o, the 


0’0)n<ir subcommittee of the Sen¬ 
ate Interstate and Foreign Com¬ 
merce 0 )mmittee reported: “We 
found that .shipments to Red China 
have gone forward in .substantial 
quantities from both the Atlantic 
and Facilic coasts of our country, 
cweii after the Ommumist attack on 
Koiea last )une." .\mong the ship¬ 
ments were 15 million gallons of 
in troleum products; 10,000 tems oi 
steel plate; 500,000 |M)unds ol 
copfier ingots; ^5, ^^7,000 pounds ol 
tin plate. These shocking re\elations 
precipitated the embargo on .\mer- 
ican shipments to C'hina in Decem¬ 
ber 

Public opinion is arou.sed and in¬ 
dignant. If Camgress faithlully re- 
Ilects the mo(xl ol .Xnu'rica it w'ill 
sav, in effect: "N«)i one dollar for 
anv country which supplies, directly 
or indirectly, an iota of military jx)- 
tential to the Kremlin'.s ar.sen.il oi 
aggre.ssion.” 


e^»aa>'.ao^oOneiOr>aO'i 

(iOtttmaiid t^rrforma H(C 

A rr.mm.Nc; young lady who was s|XMiding her vacation in Na.ssaii 
sent a po.stcard to Henry Morgemhau 111 with the customary incs- 
sage: “Wish you w'crc here.” 

Mr. Morgenthau, a man <»1 action. liK>k the next plane to Nassau 
and greeted the young lady: “In response to your w'ish .. 

— lA-4iiiaril l.yuna 


Bill Soijtii.am, the w'callhy and eccentiic C'anadian playboy pub¬ 
lisher, w'as returning home with his friend jack ('ouncil after a long, 
and very gay, evening. Mrs. Oiuncil met the two at t he dtx>r and gave 
them a jaundiced eye. “I’d certainly like to .see the inside of yo//r 
stomach. Bill .Southam,” she said. 

The next day Mrs. Onincil received a COD })arccl. It contained 
two X-ray plates of Bill Southam’s stomach. y 
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enterprise can still conjfousid the experts 
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('.ondcnscil frani Callicrs 

V Iam aky t), i()5i>, tlic Diii/y 
/\V/ym/()f Kl-hovo, I’a., a rcnioic 
Allf^licny Mdiint.iin coiiiimi- 
iiify. chronick-d cnuk-r huge IicjuI- 
lines: “YeMerJay afternoon at 
o'clock the ilrilling oper.it ions uhich 
ha^■c been in progress since last May 
in the Kettle C'reek area were re- 
wardeil with a Ireinendoiis gusher of 
natural tras which soared to loo feet 
at its |X'ak.” I'he newspaper gave 
full credit for the operation to a 
giant, rc-d'faced. .|5 year old farmer 
named lX)rcie Calhoun. 

In Marrisbtirg, I Vnnsylvania’s cap¬ 
ital, geologists r>f the stale's Depirt- 
menl of Internal Affairs looked at 
one another in dismay, ^'hev had 
emphatically stateil it was unlikely 
that natural gas could he found in 
commercial quantities in the Henovo 
area, in Wellsboro, Pa., nistricl 
Supervisor Kugene Seifert f)f the 
New York State Natural Gas Q)r- 
poralion commented: “My comptiny 


WHOOSH! 
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Dorcie Calhoun 
Strikes It Rich 

Bill navid.srm 

has the finest gef>logists and millions 
r)f dollars’ worth of modern equip¬ 
ment — but we ha\en'l had a real 
‘comer’ since iU4S- ^ et Calhoun 
sink*- a single well by guesswork, us¬ 
ing dccrejiit eqiiipnu'iit, in an area 
where every deep hole c\er dug was . 
dry — and brijigs in one of the big¬ 
gest new' gas liekls this side of 
1 e\as, 

luir many fX'ople of Renovo, Jan¬ 
uary S, 1050, was a “second d hanks- , 
gi\ ing IXty.” A single Sioo share in 
the venture, acconling to today’s 
estimates, will pay a minimum of ■ 
S200 a month for as kmg as the 100-, ■ 
billion-cubic-fool gas field holds out. -; 

IXMxie Calhoun was born on the.]- 
Kettle Creek farm w'herc he stiR,* 
lives. When he wun 17, a natural-gas'^ 
com|Tajiy leased an acre from hisA 
father and drilled for gas. Like all*^ 
the other attempts in this section,J 
the operation hit nothing more thafi^ 
a shallow, commercially worthless^^ 

• .=-i 
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Cottuir's Uanuary tA. 'Sn, topyrtgbl JOSt hy The CroutU-CoUier PiA. Co^ 
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. {X>cket — and shortly thereafter the A map showed Lcidy Township 
-company went bankrupt. Dorcic’s (where Calhoun’s farm is situated) 
/fether bought the gas well at a astride an underground geological 
■'sheriff’s sale for $500. 'fhen he formation called an “anticline" in 
picked up 1500 feet of pijx: .wme- which natural gas often is found, 
where, and the Calhotin household Hut Smvth did not notice that most 


.began crx)king with gas. 

Uorcie speculated about whether 
■ the gas in the shallow }HK:kei might 
' be seeping up fron.* a much larger 
■ pocket a mile or more tlown -- a 
■' fascinating but scieiitilically improb- 
. able theory. Hut it was a long time 
% ,beforc he could put his theory to the 
V test. 1 lis father died, and then came 
; the depression. 

Oftreie came through the lean 
years fairly well, lie had developed 
- an amazing knack for handling ina- 
chinery, and by going in hock to buy 
'/ a bulldozer he had become the olli- 
cial road-builder and tree-uprooter 
of the county. 

One day in I'ebruary 11)4^ he 
' burst into the olficc of Jack Smyth, 
editor of the Renovo Dai/y Raanl. 
, “Jack," he sjtkh “they've been laugh¬ 
ing at me for 15 years because 1 
said there’s gas under Kettle Creek. 
Now I’m going to find out. I've 
'located a .secondhand drilling rig, 
and I’m trying to line up some fel- 
• lows to back me with the nionev. 


of the segments of this anticline al¬ 
ready had been drilled and found 
drv; .md he mis.sed the Hat warning 
that there was little chance of find¬ 
ing gas in the area. 

So Smyth put the stamp of ap¬ 
proval on C«'ilhoun's venture bv biiv 
ing sexeral shares. Impressed with 
the eililor's opinion, 26 Renovo 
citizens gambled on Dorcie’s hunch. 

Twotlavs later, ('alhoun and fier- 
ald Ran.sdorl, a trucker, drove 125 
miles to Hradford, l*a., to pick up 
the drilling etjuipment. It was rain¬ 
ing on the ilay when the rig was 
hauled to the C^ilhoun farm, and the 
truck stalled in the miul less than 
halfway up the hill to the .site C^il- 
lujun had chosen. The men struggled, 
but the truck wouldn’t move. I'i- 
nally Oilhoun .siiid, “Let's ju.st .set 
up the rig here. It's as good a place 
as anv.” 

Cleologists still wince at this inci¬ 
dent . 

The day after drilling began, the 
machinerv broke down. This w'as 


How alx>ut vour” 


V Smyth .said to Calhoun, “I’ll let 
you know.’’ Then he .sent to 1 larris- 
.'burg for the state's latest geological 
survey. The pamphlet which ar¬ 
rived a few davs later became one of 

a 


the most bizarre chapters of the 
$tpry. For Smyth misinterpreted the 
d^^otcal in^)rmationL-. 


the pattern for the next eight mont hs. 
When the rickety framew'ork split 
and the entire rig \vas in danger of 
toppling oNcr, a blacksmith welded 
the frame together again. Almost 
every day a plate broke or a cable 
snap|x;d. 

After the first two months, the. 
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the stockholders went around trying 
to sell another $35,000 worth of 
shares to the townspeople. I>3rcic 
Calhoun says, “That’s when they 
really began treating me like J was 
a hobo.” 

Rut, miraculously, the money trick¬ 
led in. Gtlhoim’s brother — a physi¬ 
cian in (^lairion, near Pittsburgh — 
bought a listful of shares for himself 
and his neighbors. Some Renovo 
townspeople got personal loans at 
the bank. As one pioneer in the cor¬ 
poration put it, “it was like saving a 
I'Kitient with a new blood transliision 
every other day.” 

After three months of drilling, a 
gas-company man lcK>ked at the rig 
and shcx)k his head. “Why that 
thing,” he sakl, “isn’t designed in 
go ilown below 2000 feet.” 

“That’s funny,” said Howard 
Rluhm, Calhoun’s driller, “we’re 
down to ^000 feet alrcatly.” 

Mow this was accomplished is an 
engineering miracle. Kvery time a 
part began to wear out under the 
strain, Oiihoun replaced it with a 
heavier part. “When a W(xxlcn part 
broke,” he siiys, “1 substituted iron. 
When a one-and-a-half-inch iron part 
broke, 1 substituted a two-and-a- 
lialf-inch part.” As a result, the 
machinery became heavier as it 
went along. It also became weirder 
in appearance. As Calhoun addctl 
weight, more and more guy wires 
were needed. “By TDecember,” says 
Ransdorf, “the darned thing kx>kcd 
like a spider web.” 

As Christmas approached, Cal- 
incredible rig was down to 


5ifoofect — more thaii a mile be! 
ground. And the bailer was bringih^-j 
up Oriskany sand, the first telltale:*! 
sign of natural gas. 

On Sunday afternexm, January 8,' ‘ 
Bliihm suddcttly heard a faraway' 
rumble deep in the rarth. 1 Ic slammed 
the bull wheels’ engine into top' 
speed to retrieve the mile of cable 
from the hole. Rut the cable Ixrgan 
snaking out of the hole faster than 
the wheels could wind it in! Rluhm 
yelled: “Get out of here - quick!” 

With an ear-shattering blast, the 
broken end of the cable whipped out 
(d' the hole and nearly demolished 
the rig. The well was in. 

Within a few days, Renovo 
swarmed with representatives of the 
big gas ctmipanics. On February 6, 
11^50, the stockholders closed a deal 
with the New ^’ork State Natural 
Cias Q)rporalion that assured Cal¬ 
houn's outfit an income of $350,000 
a ) ear from the one well. 

On March 2 they hegan drilling 
a second well on Qilhoun's farm, 
this time with a big nuKlcrn rig. But' 
catastrophe threatened to end the 
bcK)m before it got iintler way.' 
When the secoml well blew in, the’ 
huge drilling tiK)l shot high into 
the air and .situck the steel super-, 
structure, causing a spark. With a. 
rtxir of flame \^ ell No. 2 caught fire. 

Editor Smyth described it as a’* 
tremendous burning gas Jet shooting.!! 
125 feet into the air. “It burns witl| a> 
steady earth-shattering roar, like the- 
.sound of a thousand Niagaras. Mid^. 
night is like noon near the blazn 
$12,000 a day is going up in fl^cs* - 


THt HiG^T 


A Texas company specializing in 
putting out oil- and gas-well fires 
sent up a fire fighter named Paul 
Adair. Adair moved up lo the blaze 
behind a shield of corrugated iron 
while assistants sprayed water on 
him. He set a charge of 25 quarts 
of nitroglycerin. 'Phis should have 
snuffed out the flame, bin the pres¬ 
sure was so iremenilous that the jet 
merely bent and kc}>t burning. Adair 
again walked into the terrible heal 
at the base of the flame and tried lo 
turn a valve that would shut off the 
gas. But the valve had melted out of 
shape and wouldn’t budge. 

Next morning Adair set a tremen¬ 
dous charge of 50 quarts of nitro¬ 
glycerin directly at the reil-hol 
mouth of the shaft. 'PIk* Dtiily Rtrorel 
reported: “As the smoke cleared 
away there thundered out of the 
valve, with a new and different 
sound, the clear vajMr of gas." 

At the mouth i>f the well a gauge 


registered a flow of 30 million cubic 
feet a day — six times greater than 
the first well. 

Bv mid.summcr Kettle Creek had 
become a forest of drilling rigs. 
There arc now ten w'clls produc¬ 
ing, 2g being drilled, 2S about to 
commence drilling, and three dry 
holes. 

I )orcie .shows no visible .signs of 
wealth, except for three new cars 
and a jeep, lie still drc.sses in .shaix*- 
le.ss army-surplus clothes, with only 
a passing concession tt> prosperity in 
t he form of a goUl wrist watch and 
a |X)ckctful of len-cent cigars. Most 
ol his money has gone into the com¬ 
pany. which has three new wells 
under way ami 12 more planned. 
].itler, this company will explore a 
new ('.itllunin theory - that there 
is oil deep do\Mt below the gas. 'Phis 
Dorcie project has the geologists- 
who say there is no f>il in the area - 
.shuddering all over again. 


Marwiaush ift 

“What kind ol a cab do you ilrive.?" CJroiicho Mar.x asked a radio 
coniciitant. 

“A Yellow Cab.” 

“There’s nothing yellow about the cabs in this town," CJroucho quipped. 
“They'll attack anybody.” — nhc imtiiriraHt 

Marx told a contestant from a travel ageiu y: “1 met my wife at a travel 
bureau. She was looking for a vacaticjii an<l I w.us the last resfjrt.” 

— IivinK Hfifl 111:111 in The lliAlywood RrpnrUr 

Talking about a girl, Ciroucho said: “1 don’t like her and judging from 
all the things I’ve said about her, I’m .sure 1 never will.” 

— Knlcinc Johnson. NISA 

On a recent program, Marx admitted that the last time he got married 
he was so old that the guests didn’t throw rice: they threw vitamin 





One man's rewarding search for 
faith 



Consider 

THE Evidence 


VMndensvdfrom "AH / ('mild Xcrtr He” 
Rfvi-rlcy Nichols 

rsstivisl, anti Jda vvrtghi: autimr 

«/ "(’ry iiiit'Ot," *'\rriittf an inJsa," r/t. 



MY early years 1 pul)lishe(l 
a sell-jX)rtrail proclaiming the 
I’litility ofiaith. I wrote: 

“Faith is no more a virtue than an 
ear for music: you either have it or 
you don't. I long to helieve in an 
‘afterlife’; I long to think that the 
shadows which even now arc slowly 
lengthening over the lawns of life 
will, when the night comes, lx. 
cha.sed away hy some as yet tin risen 
mix)n. But 1 cannot. All my search¬ 
ing, my questioning, leads me no- 
wWc.” 


As my correspofidcncc 
I gradually awoke to the fact that 
my con.srant hammering on the- 
theme of Futility was giving a gr^t 
deal of pain to a great many people. 
And one day 1 opened a letter which 
was like a knife in the heart. Here 
it is: 


IX*:ir Beverley Nichols: 

Mr. ('heslerion once sukJ that the 
world’s greatest crime was to destroy a 
child’s toy. 1 have only just reali7.ed 
what he meant aiul it is you who have 
taught me. I had a toy and it was 
called F'ailh. 1 had played with it for 
nearly Ko vears. ,'\nil now you have 

* j • 

broken it. 

1 do not know whether I should 
thank you or curse you. But 1 had 
thought to die like a child, with my 
toy in my arms, and now 1 shall die 
like a fcM>lish olil woman, and my arms 
will he empty. . . . 

From that moment I swore that ' 
whates er m\ own ixMir view's might 
he on the great mysteries of life and 
the hereafter. I would keep them to 
myself. 

There began a curious interlude 
in which, always shunning any form 
of ('hrisiian orthotloNy, I explored 
the bvwavs t>f religion. My efforts 
to find a faith filleil my bookshelves ' 
with a miscellany of volumes Itegin-'• . 
ning with the lilui^utuid Gi/a and X 
ending with Zweig's Menta/ Healers. 
Any help I may have found in these '5- 
creeds was only transitory, liking t 
back on it all, it seems to me strange . 
that I .should have .so persistently- 
evaded the obvious .solution, which 


'•AB / CoMld Never Be,” mpyrigkt t9-19 b)r Beverley Nichols, is pohlisHed hy Jonitlham Cape, Ltd., ■ ' v' 
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■ "'Was to walk through the open door 
.of a church. 

It was not till 1 came to the gar¬ 
den that 1 at last stumbled into the 
narrow twisting path that leads to 
truth. 

1 am going to say s<uTiethiiig so 
V simple tliat mtiny pc«)ple may not 
'.think it worth saying at all: 1 do 
“ not see how a man can be at once 
;■ a good gardener and a g(XKl atheist. 

To ltK)k into the heart of a rose, 

' to praise its beauty, and in the next 
. breath proclaim that the universe is 
- a senseless chaos is surely the most 
naked example of a contradiction in 
terms. The gradual disco-ery, in 
.flower u{X)n lovely flower, of the 
Vmost exquisite and intricate pjil- 
terns, had for me the quality of a 
^religious revelation. 

1 bought a magnifying glass, and 
late at night, in the lamplight, 1 
^ would hold it over the tlaisy. with 
‘,its thousands of close-packeil stars, 
each crowned by a master craftsman 
'with a tip of gold. 1 rexeleil in the 
• rich fabrics of the iris, each jK’tal a 
taj>estry in miniature. 'The common¬ 
est objects were among the most ex¬ 
citing— the exqui.site tlisjx)siiion of 
seed-p<xls on the underside of a 
, fern, like little buttons sewm on some 
X miraculous jerkin. 

And while the sense of sight was 
]:er.suading me of the possibility of 
rf divine pattern, so the sense of 
sound was suggesting to me the 
possibility of a universal rhythm. 
ipThe very air was vibrant W'ilh music 
I'-*- the lovely legato phrases of the 
Pimd in the wheat, the brilliant 


pianistic arpeggios of a rainstorm, 

the rise and fall of the fluting birds. 

How xvas it possible, with all this 

music fXHircd out so ceaselessly, 

that there should nor be a major 

niclodv and a iruister musician? 

* 

'riic.se questions 1 would ask myself 
on my lonely walks over the hills. 

Sometimes 1 would wander into a 
lit tie church and sit in an old wooden 
pew at the back, feeling an extraor- 
dinarv happiness steal over me. How' 
cjiiiel it was — even the bird-.song 
secmctl to come from a far distance. 
And yet, though one was utterly 
akwie. one did not feel lonely. Here, 
maybe, one might And what I had 
been seeking — someone to thank. 

After one of these walks 1 came 
home and read again, for the first 
lime in years, the Ciospel according 
to St. Mark. As the sublime story 
unfolded itself, 1 kept whispering to 
myself, “If only it were true — if 
only it were true!" 

Suddenly 1 realized that I had 
never made any serious effort to 
find out whether it was true. I had 
based my conx iciion on a cheap and 
facile a.ssumplion — the assumption 
that miracles do not happen, al; 
though I was surrtninded by mir¬ 
acles, from the flowers on my desk 
to the ghostly lx)iiqiict of shadows 
they cast on the w'all. 

'I here and then 1 decided to do a 
little honest theological research. 1 
went to Ix>ndon and came back w'ith 
a suitcase full of bfx)ks. The next few 
months were among the most ex¬ 
citing 1 have ever known, for they 
were really a treasure hunt — a hiu$jL 




through history and the prize at 
the end was Faith. 

1 do not propose to write at 
length about the historical evidence 
for Christianity. One thing, how¬ 
ever, I do earnestly entreat. If any 
reader should he one of tho.se who 
as.sunie that the ('hrisiian account 
of the facts is “ini|)ossil)lc,” that it 
is against nature and utterly con¬ 
trary to “enlightened opinion” — 
if, in .short, he thinks it is just a 


of a Jury. Even if he gain.s nothing 
else he will have made the discovery 
that theology is one of the most ex¬ 
citing studies to which a man may 
devote himself. But 1 suspect that 
this will he the least (»f his gains. 1 
.suspect he will iin<l, to his astoni.sh- 
nient, that it might have happened. 

'riiat is, t>f course, only the first 
step. Christianity is not a man- 
niatlc system, like CxMiimunism, 
which can he assessed in a court of 


pretty Icgentl - 1 do implore him, law. h'or its mystical fulfillment it 
in his own most \ilal interest, to demands from its followers a leap 
examine those facts as coUlly and in the dark, a leap that leads from 
impartially as if he were a memher darkness to light. 


Time Brings All Things 


from ibf Mi<rt‘lla»y di'fnirfmcnt in Time 


Glurinff r.rror. In ClreinlieUI, .Mass., 
after a neighbor ihoughlfully warned a 
shapely hou.sc'witt that several men h.id 
watched lu-r l.tking a hath, insesiiga 
(ion proveil that the one-way glass o( 
every hathiiK>ni wimhiw in a new 72- 
imit hou.sing project h.id heen put in 
backwards. 

Thani^s, Hut . . . \ cotniniltee rais¬ 
ing funds in Pulaski. N. Y., for dreilg- 
ing the channel between Big Sandy 
Pond and l^ike Ontario learned from 
U. S. Army haigineers that die job 
would cost alxiiti $250,000. 'I'liev de¬ 
cided to accept a local contiactor’s bid 
of $3500. 

J'uH Circuit. In Washington, an 

electric iron burned through the iron¬ 
ing Ixiard, started a lire, fell to the 
floor, melted a lead water pipe which 
put out the Are. 


|ioriunities in Business 'rtxlay,” the 
jersey C'ity )imior Cailh ge scheduled a 
talk which tncluded iiiMructionson how 
to ctillect unemploymeni m.surance. 

Sew Miiri(>‘t. In Poril.iiKl. Oregon, a 
local dress shoji put a pl.icard in its 
window: “.Maternity Fashion.s for the 
MtKlern .Miss.” 

Iron Curtain. In Manhattan, Associ¬ 
ated Fur Mannfactuiers, Inc., ruefully 
di.sclosed that 12 live Kus.sian .siibles 
sent to the U. S. (in trade for 12 U. S. 
minks) to be usc'd for breciling pur- 
jmses had been sierili/ed before ship¬ 
ment from the L’.S.S.K. 

Hxpcricnicd. In Grand Prairie, Texas, 
while filling in an application for work 
at the C'hance-Voiight aircraft plant, an 
applicant came to the section on mili- 
tarv background, an.swercd the ‘^Dates 
in .Service” blank with: “Girls from 


y Windward Anchor^ In Jersey City, as Mcmjihis, Teiin., to Hot Springs, 



If I Were 21 


G»ndcnscd from 'I'lic American Magazine Chtrence Birtlstyc 


A YfiiiNCi college graduate askctl 
me recently what 1 would do 
if I were his age. 

*‘"rhc same thing,” I told him, “1 
have been doing all my life — go 
around asking a lot of f(x)l (]iK'stions 
and taking ciianccs.” 

I do not mean to say 5 here is a 
bag of gold ill sight for everv youth 
who asks (]ue.siiuus ;md takes risks. 
Enthusiasm and a more-than-4f)- 
hoLir work week arc indis|x*ns;ible 
ingredients of achievement. It is 
true, moreover, that the dice fall 
.against the risk-taker more often 
than not. Hut only through curios¬ 
ity can we discover opjxirtunities, 
and only by gambling can we take 
advantage of them. 'I'he chances of 
ultimate success are far greater than 
if we seek merely security. And life 
will be much more interesting. 

I’oday, at 64, 1 am always prying 
into something or other which fasci¬ 
nates me. Not long ago, while visit¬ 
ing a plant where lard is rendered, I 
observed a process which suggested 

Clarknou Bikdseyk is known to mil* 
lions as the man most rcs[X)nsiblc for 
developing the quick-freezing process for 
ijjbods. 


to me a new way of “digesting” 
wood chi|'>s in pulp mills. 1 gambletl 
.some time ami money on research, 
and with a group of other interested 
persons 1 am pcriccling a proc¬ 
ess which 1 believe wil! simplify 
and spcetl up the manufacture of 
paper. 

More recently, while wintering 
on the (iiilf of .Mexico, a friend and 
1 became inquisitive alKiul the meth- 
ckIs used h\’ commercial fishermen 
in catching reil snappers and tilher 
deep-sea fish, "riiey put their lines 
down many fathoms, then — when 
they got a bite — hauled the fish 
ill hand-over-hand. It was slow, liard 
work. 

My associate and I fell sure there 
must he a heller way. iVs a result, 
wc have developed an automatic 
electric reel. I-'asiened to the side of 
a boat, it lets down a thin sieel line 
TOO fathoms or more. When a fish 
takes the luxik, it pulls him to the 
surface and lands him on deck. It 
can catch as many fish in a day as 
three men iLsing hand lines, and 
may be used to exploit deeper banks 
than arc customarily fished. 

My question-asking propensities 
first manifested themselves when I 
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IF t WERE 21 
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-was about ten. Our family spent 
summers on a farm on I^ng Island 
and I liked lo tramp through the 
fields studying the wildlife. 'I'here 
were a lot of muskrats near the 
farm, and since 1 was casting around 
for ways in raise money to buy a 
shotgun, I wrote a letter to the 
Hronx l*ark /<k) in New ^'ork, ask¬ 
ing if it was in the market for live 
muskrats. I'he director replied that 
the /(Ml didn't need any, but that he 
knew a man who would |)iiy Si 
apiece for i2 live “rats" with which 
to stock his estate. I trapj)etl 12 fine 
s(x*cimens anti \sith the proceeds 
IxHight the shotgun. 

When 1 enlereil .\mlierst Cxdlegc, 
I had lt> earn m . \\a>, st) I deckled 
to go into business foi myself instead 
of tending furnaces tir washing 
tli.shes. One tlay when 1 was walking 
through Ileitis near the college 1 
came upon a spring hole where 
thousands of small frogs were ct)n- 
gregated. “Whai are those frogs 
gtKxl for?" 1 asketl myself. Nly 
knowledge t)f natural hisU)ry gave 
me the answer: “'I'here are a lt)l of 
hungry snakes somewhere that 
woiikl lf)\'e to have them ft)r din¬ 
ner.” 'I'he Bronx Yam itxjk them, 
and 1 netted $115. 

I.atcr, I earnetl Si ^5 selling rare 
black rats found in a stone shed 
back of an .Amherst butchershop- — 
to a Cxjhtmbia Universitv geneticist. 
.And still later, on a .summer vacation 
in the Southwest. 1 made a profit 
of $600 on bobcat and coyote skins. 
-.By the time I was 26 1 had be- 

natur^ist and 


had a gocxl job with the federal ^ 
government. My friends thought T - 
had lost my mind when 1 chucked it • 
to make a six-week trip up the lab¬ 
rador coast on Sir Wilfred (Jrenfcirs 
hospital ship. 

But the risk I i<x)k was calculated. 

I believed that silver foxes could be 
transplanted to the Unitetl States as 
breeding stock. I got acquainted 
with fur trailers all up anil down the 
coast and stayeil on to collect what 
promi.seil to be a fortune in live 
foxes. But in 11J14 Newfounilland 
pas.sed a law prohibiting the export 
of live foxes from l.abrador. I was 
broke, after two years and some 
5000 miles ol dog-team irav’cl. 

I lowever. I wrote lo a fur house 
in New York, and they agreed to 
gamble SSooo cash for furs if 1 
would gamble mv lime. C^nse- 
quently, I traveled more thousands 
of miles over I..;d'>rador by dogsled, 
buying up furs. .\i the end of a year 
my share of the profit was Sfiooo. 

1 made a ijuick trip to Washing¬ 
ton, I). C., marrieil the girl I was in 
love wiili, and tix)k her back to 
Ixibrador, loa three-rixjm shack 250- 
miles from the nearest doctor. For 
fixxl, vv'c kept fish and game out- 
d(x>rs until we were ready to use 
them. I observed that lhe.se fcxxls; 
when frozen almost instantly in the 
40 - 50'bclow-zero blasts of mid-\ 
winter, were more fiavorful tha^^ 
similar fixxis frozen in spring and 
fall. “Why.?” 1 wondered. 

1 cut |vapcr-thin slices from the 
frozen foixis and discovered that the- 
quigk-fi^n flesh, fimv Tb& 

' '4-.^ i. if ^ V Cv.' '.-til-. ■ 



slower-frozen foods were grainy be- varieties of wild flowers in our gar 


cause of large ice crystals in the 
flesh, and leaked juice when thawed. 

The commercial possibilities of 
this know'ledge did not dawn on me 
until, back in the States. 1 went into 


den at (iloucester, Mass., and we 
have recently written a book on how 
to grow them. 

rhe days are not long enough for 
me to take adx antagc of all the op 


the wholesale fish business. Ameri¬ 
cans would cat more lish, I fell, ifii 
could be kept really fresh rliiring 
shipment. 1 borrowcil a corner of an 
icc-cream plant in New jersey and 
^started exj.x*rinients in mechanical 
freezing. In iy2^ i organized a com- 
;.pany and the next year pul tjiiick- 
’ frozen fish on the market. S(X)n we 
went broke. Hut my wife and 1 
shocked our insurance and used the 
money to design an automatic 
i'freezer and form a new comjiany. 
: Eventually 1 got the backing of se\ - 
.eral w'ealthy men. In upy we sold 
^ out our frozcn-fixxls business foi 


|K)rtunities I still see around me. I'or 
instance, to increase IckkI prtKluction 
enornuiusly we need only develop 
furl her some of l he knowleilge which 
already exists, 'rhrotigh hydro|x)nic 
fanning and other methcKls of which 
we have as yet (inly sketchy know'l 
edge, it is theorelicallv possible to 
grow enough fixKl on the rooftops 
and in the cellars ol New '^'ork City 
to provide three st]uare meals a day 
foreverv inhabitant of that immense 
city. 

.\nd ill the loot! })rocessing field 
we ha\e only scratched the surface. 
.\nlibiolics have been disco\ereil 


$ 22 , 000 , 000 . 

There was nothing very remark¬ 
able about w'hat 1 had done. 1 did 
not discover quick-freezing. 'I’lie 
:£skimas had used it for centuries. 


which inhibit the growth of deca\ 
organisms in food not otherwise pre 
served. 1 ligh-frequenc\' electronic 
w’aves or ultrasonic vibrations are 
now' used in the laboratorv to ster 


, and scientists in Europe hail made 
experiments along the same lines 1 
Jhad. What 1 accomplished, with the 
! cooperation of many other men, w'as 
..merely to make packaged quick- 
frozen food available to the public. 

I was now' in my^ 40’s. Friends ad- 
. vised me to retire and take it easy. 
.^But I had no intention of doing so. 
; Following one’s curiasity is much 
r. more fun than taking things easy^ 

’i In the ’30’s I perfected a kickless 
^^rpoon gun for hunting whales — 
l^lod then got curious about botany, 
wife and,vl mised more than 100 


ilize f(KKl and preserve it. I'sing 
the.se ajiproaches, .some nuxlern pio¬ 
neer can ^e^ oil!tionize the whole 
lixHl'processing indust ry. 

Change is the es.sence of lile, and 
change brings W'ith it an ever in¬ 
creasing complexity of human wants, 
'fhere are demands for countless new 
things and .services. What is needed 
to furni,sh the.se pnxJucts and .serv¬ 
ices.^ Develop a questioning mind, 
and don't be afniid to take a chance! 
There arc at lca.st 20 times as many 
opportunities as there were when 
1 was 21. 



Now army, navy, air can all use the atom bomb 


Triple-Threat Atomic Weapons 



Corntniscd from l \ S. Xnt'S C- ' ll’orh/ Report 


|iiF. ATOM is he«iinnin<T to 
emerge as a iiuilli-|uir|K)se 
weajKMi ill ease of all-out war. .Ml 
three T. vS. iiiiliiar\ services -air 
iorce. army and na\ v now ha\e 
been given the go-ahead lor its de¬ 
velopment. Thus America ami her 
allies can be assured, ami Stalin 
warned, that if Russia insists on 
picking a light, she is to be hit b\ an 
a.ssorinieni of atomic \\('a|x>ns. 

(^onventiunal A-bombs,the kin<l 
that can piil\eri/e an entire city in 
an instant, still are a mainstay in the 
T. .S. arsenal. Hut no longer are they 
regarded as .solelv strategic weapons 
to be used exclusiNt ly against large 
cities or industrial areas. .\It>re than 
a year ago the ne|nirtment ol De- 
fen.se re\ealed that tlu* atomic Ixnnb 
was to have tactical uses. 'This meant 
that it could be used in the field in 
supjx)rt of ground irm>ps. 

.\tom Iwmbing tlius might be 
u.sed to-smash a .sjx'arhead of enemy 
manpower ami armor such as the 
Nazis threw into the Baule of the 
Bulge. Or atom bombing might re¬ 
place “carpet bombing” as employed 
in the St.-Lo break-through in the 


Normamly invasion. .\r St.-L6 hun- 
dr(‘ils ol planes unloaded 5200 tons 
ol ordinary bombs in an area roughlv 
one and a hall by four miles to clear 
the way for ground tnxips. .Strate¬ 
gists figure that a pair of B-36 Iximb- 
ers with ;i pair of .\-bombs could 
probably do the job better. 

“Baby” atom bombs, jx^rhaps to 
be set oil by a new and lighter det¬ 
onator, have been reported in pro¬ 
duction. .Smaller atom bombs mean 
that smaller planes can carry them 
in support of men in front line fox¬ 
holes. 

Atomic artillery, capable of tacti¬ 
cal use in th<‘ fu‘ld, is in the develop¬ 
ment stage. .So are atomic war heads 
for rockets or guided missiles. The.sc 
wea|X)ns, w'hich can put atomic 
charges on enemy concentrations 
and strong jxtints, evidently enter 
into the plans of Clencral J. l^wton 
0 )llins. ('hief ol Staff of the LI. S. 
.Vrmy, who savs: “We mast not let 
such attacks as the one in Korea 
cause us to discontinue our long-r, 
range programs for development of 
new equipment, including the tacti¬ 
cal application of atomic .weapons 


V. s. Nnoa (r World 
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by army troops. .. The progress 
already made is so encouraging that 
I feel we must increase our efforis.” 

Underwater blasts at Soviet 
submarine bases are a type of atomic 
warfare that might pav off for the 
navy. Russia, with a large fleet of 
submarines. Has few home ports 
where they can be basetl. Submarines 
massed at these |.x)ris would be a 
choice target for atom bombs ex¬ 
ploded under water, 'rhal conclusion 
is borne out by tests at Bikini, 'fhe 
navy has at least two types of air¬ 
craft capable of carrying the con¬ 
ventional A-lxmib from decks of 
carriers to distant targets. 

Atomic engines for submarines 
arc reported to be well advanced. 
Once perfected, atomic propulsion 
would give the U. S. umlerseas fleet 
almost unlimited operation at high 
speed and fully submergetl. 

Guided missiles and rockets 
w'ith atomic war heads, launched at 
long range from carriers or battle¬ 
ships or in close from submarines, 
are under dcvcloj>mcnt, too. 

Plans for strategic atom-bomb at¬ 
tacks by the air force will remain 
the prime obieclive in A-lx>mb de¬ 
velopment. It is the air force that 
will get in the first and the hardest 
blows w'ith its intercontinental 


bombers if an atomic war comes. 

Tlie United States has more than 
2000 planes ready to go with the 
full-scale bomb. More arc on the 
way. No major city in Russia — 8i 
ha^•e populations of 100,000 or 
more — is more than 1 2 hours from 
a U. S. lx)mber base. 

Though America’s grow'ing stock¬ 
pile of .A-bombs is estimated at 
more than 800 and Russia is believed 
to have no more than 50, U. S. 
fjrcxluction is to be speeded. The 
United States, with access to mcjst 
of the world’s uranium, is processing 
all it can into the ingredients for 
atom Ijombs. The $1.3 billion ear¬ 
marked for atomic development in 
the coming fiscal year is more than 
half again as much as the expendi¬ 
tures expected for this year. Mr. 
'fruman speaks of “new and im- 
prtwed atomic wca^xms and indus¬ 
trial-type production" — hinting at 
assembly-line techniques. 

Thus the U. S. lead in atomic 
development is being maintained 
and even extended. This head start 
is a powerful deterrent to Russia. 
But if Russia wants an atomic war 
.she w'ill get it not alone from land- 
based aircraft but from a ring of 
ships and planes and from troops 
using atomic wea|xxis on their own. 


CoNOKCssMK.N, pondering stiller taxes, recalled the observation of North 
'■ Carolina’s “Mulcy" I^oughton on one of President Roosevelt’s proposed 
tax increases: “You can shear a sheep once a year; you can skin him only 

once.” — Titiie 


Karl MarX said more than 100 years ago: “There’s only one way to kill 
capitalism — by taxes, taxes and more taxes.” 
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Only one netispaper attaci^d tkts woman^s 
appomtment asa U N delegate- 
die Conrnmnm Dwly Wotkcr 


Editn Sampson— 
Tkom in Russia's SicJI 




Condented fiom L mtcd \ations H otld 
I D Ritchff 


iiH shrill persistence Comiiiu 
nists shout that Negroes arc 
ill treated in \merica hoping 
thereby to convince the vellow 
brovin people of Asia that the United 
States IS their enemv 1 he campaign 
has been conducted with patticular 
vigor m India I ittlc wondet then 
that a packed Convocation Hall m 
New I>clhi IV IS pin drop quiet when 
an American Negro uomin rose to 
answer a question I>> Negroes 
have equal rights in Xmciici^ 

Fhe woman was Fdith S Sampson 
Chicago attorney, CIVIC leadei U S 
delegate to the United Nations Cjtn 
oral Assembly and one of the most 
remarkable persons to emerge on the 
world scene in recent years In a 
full, husky voice, Mrs Sampson 
replied “My ansvier is no But let’s 
remember that 85 >ears ago Negroes 
in America were slaves, almost too 


|Xieent illiterate Tht record shows 
th it the Negro has idv inecei further 
in this }x.i lod th in an> similar group 
in the entire world I>)es this mean 
that Negroes in America arc satisfied ? 
No We will never be satisfied until 
racial barriers are lifted But we 
know that under a democrae) we 
hive freedom and oppoitunity to 
better existing conditions We will 
not fall prev to Communist propa 
ganda to divide white agunst cob 
ored peoples We Negroes can tell 
the diflercnee between a slave sys¬ 
tem and demoeiacy The division 
todIV IS between those working to¬ 
ward individual freedom and those 
who would make the people serv¬ 
ants of an all powerful state ’ 
bdith Sampson 49 has a heartyt 
confident manner that makes luf 
immensely popular with almost ev¬ 
eryone, from Chicago slum children 
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•to crusty Senators from the Deep 
South. Fn a number of respects she 
resembles her friend and fellow U. N. 
delegate, Eleanor Roosevelt: both 
share the same deep humanity, easy 
.good humor and tolerance. 

In 1949 Clcorgc \'. rXnny, Jr., 
originator of America’s 'I’own Meet¬ 
ing of the Air, organized a 72 day 
round-the-world trip. I le asked civic, 
culliirai, welfare and lalM>r organiza¬ 
tions to seiul reiueseiitalives who 
would broadcast discussions of cur¬ 
rent problems in 12 countries. I’he 
National C!xiuncil of Negro V^’omen 

• selected Mrs. Samp.son as its repre¬ 
sentative. At the end of the trip the 
28 delegates decidetl to form a |>er- 
manent organization, the World 
Town Hall Seminar, and without a 

, <lLs.senting vote they elected h.dith 
Sampson president. 

“On that trip,” she siiys, “we 
didn't trv to hide America’s faults, 

• but we did correct a lot of lalse im- 


fund of the All-Pakistan’s Woman’s 
Relief Organization. ■ 

In Washington the Denny group 
planned a dinner party in one of 
the city’s best-known hotels. The 
management refused to serve Mrs. 
Sampson. Irate, the gnnip moved to 
another hotel, where a makeshift 
baiK)uei was arranged. .Stirred by 
the incident, many of the guests ate 
nervously and s)xiringly. Not Mrs. 
Sampson. "I'n'c been colored a long 
lime,” she said. “If 1 stop(x*d cat 
ing every lime something like this 
happened. I'd be thin as a rail.” 

Kdilh Spurlock - - she became 
hxlith Siimpson after marrying Rufus 
Sampson, a liekl agent for ’ruskegec 
Institute was one of eight chil¬ 
dren l)orn to a J^75-a-month em¬ 
ploye of a Piiisbiirgh cleaning-and- 
pressing establishment. “I've heard 
it Slid I was Ixirn in the slums,” 
.she .says. “If so, 1 wasn't aware of 
it. Monev was scarce, but we had a 


prc.s.sions. W’herever we went we 
' found that people had been niksled 
into believing that 15 million .\merl- 
can Negroes lived behind barbed 
wire. They were amazed that I had 
I a law degree, attended a while 
church, and had never been to a 
.segregated .school in my life.” 

In Pakistan the wife of the Prime 


good home. We hatl white table 
linen and silver. Mother added to 
the hmiily income by making buck¬ 
ram hat frames and saved enough 
money to buy our home. Clothing 
went from child to child, but it w'as 
always fitted to the new' ow'ner, and 
was always neat and clean. 

“Sure, 1 worked in a fi.sh market 


Minister, noting that .some of the 
round-the-w'orld travelers w-ere pay¬ 
ing their own expenses, offered 
$5000 to reimburse Mrs. Samp.son. 
With an admirable .scn.se of Oriental 
^'■courtesy/^rs. Sampson accepted 
'-iTtbc gift, then made a personal con- 
Illnlb'uliQn of $5000 to the charity 


to help |xiy my W'ay through school 
— ■ but 1 don’t see anything disgrace¬ 
ful in that. We all worked, and it 
helped teach us good management 
and the value of a dollar.” 

When h^ith finished high school, 
she attended the New York School 
of Social ..WprH. Three 
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married and living in Chicago, she 
took on an incredible work schedule. 
She had the care of her home and 
two small children, left by a sister 
who died She had a full time job as 
social worker Evenings she attended 
John Marshall Law ^hool, obtain 
mg her law degree in 1925 But she 
laded to pass the bar txammatiuns 
Undaunted, she went to classes at 
Loyola L^nnersiiy and tot>k a 
master’s degret in law On hci seaind 
attempt she passed the bar exams 

SuccLssiselv she became pioha 
tion officer, assistant rcleree in Ju 
\enile Court, then assistant state’s 
attorney of Cook Oiuiity In 19^4 
she was admitted to praetiec beioie 
the Supreme Court, a distinction 
shared by only a small pioportion of 
lawyeis Of her court manner a 
friend says, “She is a fieewheelei, 
with a completely unorthodox ap 
proach to law ” Mrs Sampson says 
simply “I talk from mv heart and 
let the law take care of itself ” 

Her office on South State Street, 
111 the heait of Chicago s blaek belt, 
became a kind of elinie for thouvinds 
of the poor \nd w htic building up 
her legal practice, she also entered 
CIVIC work and real estate tiading, 
and has helped scores of young 
friends and rdames to Bnanee an 
education. 

Mrs. Sampson was on a speaking 
engagement m Boston last summei 
when the White House called to ask 
if she would serve m the American 
delegation to the Umted Nations 
**Ib somebody tryii» to kid mc^” 


was in earnest, she agreed to scrve.« 

The nation reacted to the appoint¬ 
ment with enthusiasm Only one 
newspaper attacked it — the Com¬ 
munist Doth Worl^ 

Lor the U N Mrs Sampson has 
worked ablv and encrgeticallv, con¬ 
tributing a relaxing informal note 
to staichs councils She hasn t often 
been m headlines — she isn’t on 
headline making committees Her 
service on the Social, Humanitarian 
and Cultural Qimmittee has an 
ironic twist, however Hitler always 
ranted that Negroes were a sub¬ 
human species; now Mrs Sampson, 
a Negro his become the champion 
of mote than a million men who 
once followed Hitler’s banner — 
Ceinians still held m Russia as pris¬ 
oners of war It IS her iisk to per¬ 
suade the U S S R to release them. 

Interslewed at the time she was 
apj^mted to the U N Mrs Samp¬ 
son was asked bs a refx>rter if her 
appointment might not hive been 
made to offset Communist propa¬ 
ganda about the depressed stale of 
Negroes in the I nitcd Slates “I 
don’t like to believe that I was ap¬ 
pointed as a kind of L xhibit A in an 
effort to contravene Russian propa¬ 
ganda,” she replied “Nothing that 
the President said or implied would 
melicatc that I was to represent 15 
million Negroes, but he did appomt 
me as a member of an all-AmeriCi^ 
team to represent 150 million Amen-^ 
cans —150 million people who aie 
Ix^ginning to^ee clearly that freedom 
depends on sharmg it equally with 
aU m«n.** 



l^he Old, Old Story 


By Adela Roj;crs St. Johns 

S chuyler’s letter took me com- father siiicl. “He wrote you too, I 
plctely by surprise;. Ttl had no supjiosc?’' 


idea the little romance was serious 
unto marriage, but titinkiiig bick 1 
recalled that N’iiiuie had left u{X)n 
me an impression of sweetness anel 
an almost fawulike gentleness, which 
I realized would be ap}X'aling to 
Schuyler Gillis. 

Now, from the army camp 150 
miles to the north where he was 
getting his basic tniining, Schiiy 
wrote: “Dear Mom, I’ve got a 
week’s leave coming up the 28th, so 
Vinnie and I have decided to get 
married then. I’ll be tlown on a 
48-‘hour leave this week-end to dis¬ 
cuss plans. I’ve written Pop.” 

This last sentence prej>arcd me for 
an irate voice on the phone half an 
I hour later. “That young fool of a 
-aon of mine’s gone crazy,” Schuy’s 


My relationship to Schuy was 
wholly unodicial and sometimes 1 
tiunjght Schuy’s fatlier resentetl it. 
If I ilisagreeil with his sudden spasms 
of arbitrary uutiiority, he said 1 
s|X)iled the lx)y. If I argued against a 
new roailsier which seemed too ex¬ 
pensive for a teen-ager, he said he 
wanted the best for his son. But he 
granted me a few rights because 
Schuy, whose mother had died when 
he was five, had in some measure 
adopietl me to fill her place. 

Schuy had been at liigh school 
with two of my sons, who told me 
he was a gtxxl kid when you got to 
know him. An aloof, lonely young¬ 
ster, he reminded me of a stray dog 
which, if you try to pat him, bacl» 
away to a safe distance, longing to 





^ke friends biit * not quite sure 
what you are up to. 

In time he came to have &ith in 
me, and though affection was strange 
and tenderness unfamiliar, he man- 
aged them in an awkward hishion. 
He began to call me Mom. 

His father and 1 remained on 
passably good terms, because while 
it is difficult for me to understand a 
man who cares as much as he does 
about making money, I always felt 
sorry for liim. His seemed such an 
empty life. 

On the morning we received our 
letters from Schuy, Mr. Ciillls hit an 
all-time high of parental fury. 

“That young idiot!" he shouted. 
"May be stmt to fight those crazy 
Commies any minute. So he wants 
to get married. .\t lyi Pure hysteria, 
these w'ar marriages. Hie girl’s a 
little nobtKly. I suppose she thinks 
I’m made of money and she's falling 
into a soft berth. She's got another 
think corning. I low king has he 
known her.?" 

“Alwut three month.s," 1 said. “It 
doc.sn’t take long to fall in love. 
She’s a nice child and I like her.” 

“How old is .she.^" Mr. Cillis 
.shouted, and when 1 said she was 17 
and had just gnuluated from high 
school, he said, “I won’t have it!” 

“1 ckin’t sec how you can stop it,” 
I said, to which he responded with 
such vehemence that I hung up to 
save an eardrum. 

Soon he called back. “I can't, 
eh?” he said triumphantly. “I just 
taJk^d. tp the marriage-license bu- 


my consent until he’s 21. WeS, 
won’t get it.” 

A few hours later Vinnic’s mothq?'^ 
called on me. I’d never met her be-.| 
fore. Her eyes were red with weeping^- 
and as soon as .she .sat down in my/g 
library she began again. Still, it 
plain to see where Vinnie got her-’ 
soft, dark pretlinesis. * - 

“She’s rmly a baby,” Vinnie’s;. 
mother .said. “And he'll go off to" 
w'ar and leave her. Probably there’ll 
be a baby. I wouldn’t let her take a 
penny from his father, not after the 
way he spoke to me on the phone ^ 
just now, nor would my husband:" 
\'innic savs you've been like a mother' 
to Schuyler, so I thought you might 
do something." 

I could see that if I were Vinnie’s 
father and mother and had known . 
Schuv onlv a few months, and not 
very well at that. 1 might not want, 
him as a husi>and for my 17-ycar- 
old daughter. Schuy had that arro¬ 
gant shell which so many young 
people ha^'e novvailays. To Vinnic’s, 
mother, he could seem spoiled and 
selfish, riicre wasn't any way I could s 
make her see how ftirlorn the boy ] 
was underneath. She hadn’t .scca? 
him stay up all the night bcforcl 
Christmas to get my grandson’s eldcs*.^ 
trie train running; never heard hi^ 
voice when he said “Mom.” If'|K 
told her these things she’d think. 
was prejudiced. Maybe 1 was;.|t^ 
body else thought about Schuy tp ’ 
way I did. So I kept quiet, 
simply told her if there w’as an#^':' 
thing I could do I’d do.it. ' 




find out what T myself thought 
'^about it. There was so much to be 
• said on both sides about war mar- 
: riages. Bur these kids were so youngl 
„ Yet, dow'n inside me, I wanted the 


up, and a moment later a small sedan 
parked behind it. I looked at Schuy, 
and he said, “I asked Pop and Vin- 
nic’s folks to come here to talk it 
over.” 


boy to have a home of his own, with 
' Somebody in iv who lovetl him, a 
' home to think aliout coming hick 
'’•to. It seemed to me he hail a right to 
.that. 

Schuy got his 48'ln)iir leave and 
-.^■came in, bringing his girl. I le was 
'.pale from lack of sleep and grim 
.around the mouth. The hovs who 


'I'lic girl’s hand found his. He 
clutched it and looked at me plead¬ 
ingly. Mr. Clillis came into the room, 
noilded to his .son and the girl, and 
said to me, “I suppose this is your 
idea. .All right. I’m willing to sjty 
what I’ve got to say.” 

1 said, “It’s my house, so .sit ilown 
and beha\e.” 


went to the first war, mv hu.sband 
• / * 

?iand my brothers, and my .sons who 
'.Went to the .secontl couldn't have 
•"'been .so young as this! 
j ‘‘You’re looking fit, but you’re 
thin,” I .sjiid. 


The air of the rixjrn, grown chill 
with his presence, began to bank 
thunderclouds as A’innie’s folks made 
their entrance. I did my .social best 
with intrixluctions and ple.'isantrie.s, 
but the tension ilidn’t cease. Mr. 


‘‘We’ve got .some veteran army 
'sergeants now that know their bii.si- 
,ncss,” Schuy .said. “'I’hey're lough 
'.on us but we’re learning something. 
, , . Say, my father’s behaving like 
a jerk. Can't you make him see any 
. sense.?” 


(ollis was l>rii.sc]ue and there was fire 
in N’innie’s parents’ eyes; three for¬ 
midable opjxjnents were lined up 
against those two kids .sitting on the 
sola hand in hand. 

Mr. (lillis said to his son, ‘‘1 want 
vou to understand that what Tm 


‘‘He thinks he’s right,” I said. 
“Vinnie’s folks are against it, Uk). 
' You’re both .so young, and —” 

‘‘You’d think that when you’re 
old enough to fight for your country 
you’re old enough to get a marriage 
' liccn.se in it,” Schuy .said. ‘‘.Are you 
^^gainst us. tix).?” 

‘‘No, Tm for you. But I don’t see 
fwhat I can do.” 

‘‘You can at least help me get our 
^Iparents to listen, can’t you.?” he said, 
^iutting his arm around Vinnie. 

Through the window wc saw 
Other’s bis convertible drive 


doing is for your own good.” ITc 
l(X)ked at \'innie’s parents. ‘‘My 
.son’s too young to gel married and 
.so is your daughter. War hysteria, 
that’s all, and they’ll regret it. I 
haven’t anything against the young 
lady, of course. But I’m not going to 
give my con.sent to something that 
might ruin Ixitli their lives.” 

“'I'hal’s exactly how we feci,” 
Vinnic’s mother .said. . 

Schuy .said, “A'ou’vc got to think 
about how we feel. We — wc love 
each other, and wc want to get mar¬ 
ried now. 'ITtcrc 



“Just a minute, Schuy,” his &ther 
said. He took a piece of paper out of 
his pocket. He had thought up some¬ 
thing. Whatever it was, he felt sure 
it was a clincher. 


“You young jx^oplc talk about 
getting married,” Mr. Gillls said, 
“but you don’t know what it means. 
That’s whv older heads have to make 


some decisions for you. Now, I’m 
sure you haven’t ever read the mar¬ 
riage ceremony.” He stop|K*d to put 
on his glasses. “It’s actually a con¬ 
tract, a legal contract, and you ought 
to be familiar with it. I’m going to 
read it to you to make you see how 
serious this is, and vou’ll feel dif¬ 


■ ' ■ ... '4 ■ ■■ 

while they are pregnant and Schuyl 
wouldn’t be there with her. AndS 


maybe the boy would come back;' 
maimed. That didn’t bear thinking-; 
about.) 


To love and to cherish. 


(What did ihese youngsters know' 
about real love? They 'd known each 
other only three months. Did they 
have anv idea what it meant to 
cherish after the iirst glory fades and 
times get tough?) 


Till death us do part. 

(That might be so sot)n? “We 
regret to inform you . . No, no! 
Hut it might be.) 

'I'he room was verv still. 


ferent when you see what you’re 
getting yourself into.” 

He cleared his throat and began to 
read in a stern, impressix e \ (jicc, as 
though he were prontnincing sen¬ 
tence. (1 must listen, 1 thought, and 
thinl{ what it means.) 

To have and to hold, from this day 
forward. 

('Vo have, I thought, on a few 
days’ honeymoon, a leave, a week. 
But to hold as well, through time, no 


I had been staring at the flexjr, 
trxing to think sensibly, as Mr. CJil- 
lis’s voice rolled out the sf)lcnin 
words. When 1 liftetl my head, I saw 
the bov and girl. She was pale no 
longer, she wore her colors now, she 
was smiling and her eyes were bright. 
His arms were arountl her, and I saw 
the lift of her young breast against 
the white blouse, 'fhey had forgot¬ 
ten where they were, they had for¬ 
gotten us, they were alone together 


Si 


matter what.) 

For better ffor worse. 

(How much worse could it get? 
Yet it surely wouldn’t get better for 
a long time. Not w’ith the long light 
against evil ahead of all of us.) 

For richer, for poorer. 

(With a baby, too — no doubt 
thcre’d be a baby. Schuy’s i^ther 
would be adamant. For poorer, cer¬ 
tainly.) 

In sickness 0ndm health. 




in the world, 

“That’s what I meant.” Schiiy 
finally siiid, in a voice I’d never:, 
heard him use before. “To love andf 
to cherish. My darling!” 

“I never knew it w’as so wonder¬ 
ful,” the girl said, “ fill death us do‘ 
part. But that’s not true! Evcj^f 
death couldn't, could it?” t 

V'innie’s mother w'as crying on hcr{ 
husband's shoulder and he was pat^ 
ting her awkwardly. I knew wKw^ 







J^:thinking it too. It was a long time 
ago, in a little stone church. I re- 
membcred the old minister, the gold- 
\en light, the tall dark young man 
saying in a shaken voice, “ 1 , Wil¬ 
liam, take thee, Adela, to be my 
. lawful wedded :kvife, for better, for 
worse, till death . . (Ixiiild it be 
■ so long ago? Surely the scent of 
/orange blossoms around me hadn’t 
' lasted 40 years. 

“I used to believe that." 1 heard 


Schuy’s hither say, very softly. “Not 
even death. Not even death.” 

“I ex|Teci you could believe it 
again if you tried,” I said. 

luF. DAY that Schuy and Vinnic 
stootl before a flf>wer altar and in the 
presence of (lod and of the assem- 
bhxl company said the sacred words 
in shy young voices --the words 
that made love still the one power to 
overcome all else - 1 l^now he did. 
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Cartoon Quips 


Woman, reclining on couch, to her 
^psychiatrist: “Will my husband leave 
me for the other woman? — Will my 
' homicidal tendencies develop? — Don’t 
miss next week’s thrilling consultat ion.” 

. - J^UHl h 

Nkw I'ATiiF.u, passing cigars and a 
• collection box looflice colleague: “Yeah 
, — another boy --- have a cigar anti give 
, whatever you can spare.” 

— Al Kiiufnuin in 2'lie Atnrriraa hhiitnsiur 

W’lFF., doing accounts, to husband: 

' “1 think the best way to siive money is 
v,'to make more than you spend!” 

— Ben Kotli in C'ttUirr's 

SiTFER to returning parents: “k'very- 
*' thing went fine, Mrs. Rvarts. Fraiicie 
drank all her milk . . . Junior went tti 
; bed without a peep . . . and, oh, yes 
. a quiz show called. I won ten 
^ thousand dollars.” — Larry Harris In CoUier's 

' Janitor, cleaning an office, picks up- 
^•jteper in typewriter, then says to other 
^^tor: “Bad spelling, erasures, poor 


spacing . . . brother! She must be 

terrific!” titWRC Cronshaw in CoUier's 

OsK small hoy to another: “That 
tongue iwisiiT you taught me was alw 
a mouth soaper.” 

— KfiiiniT Ki‘ll«‘r in I'he Siilunhiv I'wn/nj! Past 

Woman to beauty shop receptionist: 
“1 don’t intend to grow old gracefully 
— I’m fighting every step ol the way!” 

— M.iry in CoUier's 

(IiRL, inspecting engagement ring, 
to fiance: “After they gel through 
culling aiul jxilishing, they don’t leave 
much, do they ?” 

— litMi Riilli in TAr Sutunitiv hveniHg Post 
CiARAC:h Mi-.CilAMC lO CUT owiicf: 

“Oiniand, I’d say it’s going to cost you 
plenty -and of course that’s just an 

CSt imatC.”— llumnc in TheSatorJay fimoifig Post 

UtisBAND, pacing the floor with 
howling baby, to wife: “Isn’t it about 
time to take him back to the doctor for 
the thou.sand'miie checkup?” ^ . . 

. Bfapt to 



Coiulcnscd from True 


Barnahx Conrad 


M an'uki. T.aiireano Rodriguez y Sanchez — 

called Manoio hv liis friends, "'I'he Monster” 

* 

h\ ihe press, and known to the adoring public of 
lliree continenls as Manolele, the w(#rld’sgreatest 
bullfighter -- was unaccustoinedly vehement. “I’m 
t|uilling,” he said. Then, staring out my apriinent 
wiiwlow at the Peruvian sunset, he added: “IVe 
made more money than five general ions of my 
family put together, but I’ve never had time to 
enjoy it. ‘rwenty-nine's not old. I’m going to get 
out of the ling while I’m still in one piece.” 

1 turned to .Antonia Bronchalo, his fiancee. “What do yon think?” I 
asked. “Will he quit?” 

“T’hcy'll never let him.” she said. “'I’hey’ll kill him first.” 

She Was right. When Manolele went back to .Spain in the spring of 1947 
he received a tremendous reception. .As the papers put it, no one since the 
conquistadors had so successfully carried the glories of Spain to the Nijw *3 
World. Then, after he announced he was going to retire, they set abouf 
to kill him. .; 

It’s hard to understand all this fu-ss about one bullfighter. But he wasn’t. 
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a bull^hter to the Spaniards.:, 
ifee was their only international hero. 
^And being a hero paid well: in his 
'^iltight years as a senior matador he 
%made the equivalent of four million 
^dollars; in his last years he was get- 
/ting as high as $25,000 per fight. 

\ '' Yet people seldom risk their necks 
]^y in aiid day out, as he did, just 
yfor money. What spurred Manolcte 
his desperate need to be s<5mc- 
|ione, to be something great. 

Manolete was born in 1Q17 in 
^pordoba, Spain, in the heart of tlic 
^iuUfighting country. 1 lis father went 
|blind and died in the }X)orhouse 
^hen Manuel was live. 'J’he family 
jVrais always hungry-poor. Manuel, 
r>-though a frail child, started carrying 
^'a hod as soon as he was big enough to 
tote one. He resolved to make enough 
“TOoney so that his himily would 
4 ^ver have to worry again. He would 
S^come a bullfighter — the greatest 
>l}ullfighter who ever lived. 

Manuel was 12 and working as a 
K’lpiastcrer’s assistant on the Soto- 
^^mayor ranch when he got his first 
fjchance. Fighting bulls were raisetl 
■toh the ranch, and the youngster got 
^Ut among the calves with a cape 
^very time he could. Backseat bull- 
'j^6ghters around the ranch told him 
^'lome of the mistakes he was making. 

A GRADUATE of Yalc in 1943, Barnaby 
^iConrad has served in the U. S. Navy and 
foreign service, taught school, written 
s and novck, painted portraits and 
l-club murals, and — tutored by 
ey Franklin and Juan Belmonte, 
bullfighters — fought in more than 




He learned foirly fost, but he was 
clumsy. He was brave, though, and 
so serious that he finaUy wangled a 
fight with a small bull in Cordoba's 
Plaza de Toros under the name of 
Manolete. .After that he fought in 
cheap fairs. 'The crowds would laugh 
at his sad face and skinny frame, 
made more awkward by the fancy 
passes he was trying. 

But the crowds couldn't laugh at 
the way he killed. When it came 
lime to dispatch his enemy, Mano¬ 
lete would hurl himself straight over 
the lowered head - - the horn miss¬ 
ing his botly by inches — to sink the 
sword up to the hilt lx:iween the 
shoulders. 

“He's going to get killed that 
way some day," said the experts. 

The turning point in his life came 
when he was spotted by Jose Flores 
Camara, a former bullfighter of long 
experience. Camara signed the aston¬ 
ished young man to a long contract. 

This new mentor remade Mano¬ 
lete. lie made him concentrate on 
the austere classic passes — none of 
the spinning or cape-twirling ones. 
I le showed him how to hold himself 
regally, how to give the passes with a 
dignity never before seen. And al¬ 
ways he was behind the fence watch¬ 
ing each bull sharply, saying: “Care¬ 
ful, Manf)lo, this one will hook to the 
left," or “Fight him in the center, he 
swerves when he’s near the fence." 

Soon the crowds realized that 
Manolete was a great artist. When he 
did the simple, slow veronica, the 
cape became a live thing in. hh» 
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the casual way it bn)ught the builds 
horns within an inch of his legs, was 
incredibly moving. Heightening the 
eifect was his serious mien and cold 
face, which gave a feeling of tragedy 
every time he went into the ring. 
C!)amara had made a genius out of a 
clown. 

Manoletc’s first year under Ca¬ 
mara was successful, his secontl sensa¬ 
tional. In 19^9 he became a senior 
matador, lighting older and larger 
bulls. I'rom then on his rise was 
dizzy. 

By Manoletc was the king 

of matadors, and Mexico beckoned 
with the highest prices ever jxiid a 
bullfighter. SpectaU)rs thought they 
were lucky to get a seat for $100 for 
his first light in Mexico City. He 
gave them their money's wc*rlh. .\1- 
thoiigh carrieil out badly woiiiulcd 
before the light was half oxer, he 
regained con.sciousness l)efi)re reach¬ 
ing the ring inlirmary, sluKtk olfthe 
people who tried to stop him, aiul 
lurched back into the ring. He fin¬ 
ished olT the bull, then collapsed. 

After he recovered he went on to 
fight all over Mexico aiul South 
America. When I .saw him in Lima 
he was exhausted. Most bull-fight¬ 
ers can give a top ]x.*rformance 
one tlay, then get axx'ay with a few 
safe, easy one.s. Not Manolete. 'I’o 
preserve his fabulou.s reputation, 
he had to fight every light as though 
it were his first time in the Madrid 
Plaza. 

But the machine was wearing 

29, he looked 
at aad his 


down. Though only : 


timing was falling off. I remembe/ 
once in Peru he took nine sword 
thrusts to kill a bull; he left the ring 
with tears running d«>wn his checks. 

liven Camara thought it was time 
to quit. But'vheii Manoletc returned 
to Spain and aiiiiounccd that he was 
going lr> retire, lie found the taunts of 
his people unhearabie. 'fhey amused 
themselves by changing the words of 
the oncc-|X)pular song of eulogy, 
Mitnolcte^ to: “Manolete, you couldn’t 
handle a robust fieki mouse if con¬ 
fronted by one in the bathroom.” 

Manolete was t(K) proud to quit 
under fire, lie would liavc one last 
.season — with the largest bulls in 
Sjxain. I lis first light was in Barce¬ 
lona, and the critics said lie had never 
been greater. 'I'hen Pamplona, and 
he was even heller, 'fhen, on July 
ifi, he was vx'oimded in Madrid. The 
wound wasn't serious, hut he began 
figiiting again king helore he .should 
have as though afraid that some 
people might remain unconvinced 
that he was still The Best. 

'fhen came .August 27, and the 
fight in Linares. It was extremely 
important that he be gocxl that after- 
iKxin. l*'ir.st, because he xx'a.s near his 
home town; .second, because the ris- 
ing young matador, Luis Miguel 
Dominguin, xx'as on the same pro¬ 
gram. 

Tlie second hull of tlic afternoon 
was Maiiolctc’s. He made the ani¬ 
mal charge back and forth m front, 
of him .so close that even his detrac¬ 
tors were up out of their scats, yell* 
ing. But when it came time to kill 
te -oiisscd with the first 
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dropped the bull cleanly and 
lie crowd applauded wildly — but 
was not granted an ear, the token 
i^^iven a matador for a top perform- 
-^ance. 

Then the trumpet blew, and in 
vTStrode LuLs Miguel l^omiiiguin — 
^good-looking, smug, 20 years old. 
rilliis was an important fighl to him 
'taiso. He wanted to show up the oUl 
llmaster in his own province, to show 
^that here was the new king of the 
Ipng. 

,< • E^minguin had the cnnvtl roaring 
f,on his first dancing, tw'irling fxisscs 
JfWith the big cape. With the iniileta 
the little cape that is draped over 
f^d^e sword for the last part of the 
-;:fight — he unfurled ail of his crowd- 
pleasing tricks, dropping to his knees 
(for two passes and even kissing the 
vjbull’s forehead on one. He lined the 
l$ull up, thrust the sword in between 
;!^Iie withers halfway to the hill, and 
'the animal sagged down dead. The 
htrowd cheered and waved handker- 
/Chiefe until the president of the pro- 
Tgram granted Dominguin an ear. 

\ It came time for Manolete’s sec¬ 
ond animal. The big, black bull, 
.^ith horns as sharp as needles, came 
codding out of the tunnel and 
Started hooking around the ring. 
.',The moment Camara saw it he said 
Ito Manolete, ^'Malo — bad, bad. It 
^ hooks terribly to the right. Stay 
ia^y from this one, chico." 

But Manolete was determined to 
jvc |hc best performance of his life. 
^ 4 kl through the opening in the 
and called the bull. 
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The animal wheeled at the voice, 

its tail shot up, and it charged across 

the ring. Nfanolete merely planted his 

feet and swung the scarlet cape slowly 

in front of the bull's nose, guiding 

the great head with the tantalizing 

cloth so that the left horn went bv 

* 

his legs ten inches aw'ay. Wilhoiil 
moving his feet he took the bull 
back in another charge and the right 
horn stabbed six inches awav from 
liis thighs. lie followed with five 
more perfect classic veronicas, eacli 
closer than the last, lop|>ed otTwith 
a half-vcronica so cltisc lliat the bull’s 
neck hit him and nearly knocked 
him o/f Ixilaiicc. 

With the miilcia, his forte, he 
worked in even closer, until the 
crowd was shouting, “No! No!” He 
did 15 suicidal “natural” passes, 
w'hcrc the sword is taken out of the 
cape and only the limp bit of rag is 
used to divert the bull’s charge 
away from the body. 'I’hcn he did 
his famous trade-mark --- the fan¬ 
tastic pass in w'hich he looked dis¬ 
dainfully up into the stands as the 
animal thundered by. By now the 
crowd was hrarse from cheering. 

It was time to kill. Standing in 
front of the bull, Manolete sighted 
down the sword blade, rose on the 
if)cs of one foot, and, as the bull 
lunged forward, hurled himself 
straight over the lowered right horn. 
The sword was sinking in, the horn 
cutting by him. But suddenly the 
bull wrenched its head to the right 
and drove the horn deep into the 
matador’s groin. Manplete was fiMHA. 
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horn out of his body, and then was 
slammed to the sand. The bull spiked 
at him twice’on the ground and 
then staggered, choked and fell dead. 

Camara and the banderilleros 
picked up the unconscious man and 
rushed him to the infirmary. He 
came to on the ofX'railng table and 
gasped weakly, “Did it 

“iS'f, chico. Si," said Camara, tears 
raining dov.ii his cheeks. 


•' f 

“It died and they didn't give 
anything.?” asked Manolete. 

“They pive you everything, ma~ 
tador** said a banderillero, “Every-! 
thing — both ears and tail.” 

Manolete smiled and lay back. 
The next morning he was dead. An 
old banderillero staring at the corpse ■, 
.said dully: “They kept demanding : 
more and more of him, and more 
was his life, so he gave it to them.” 


Wliat Is u Clirl? 

liy Alan liet\ 


ITTLF, 01RI..S arc the nicest things 
that happen to people. I’liey are born 
with a little bit of angel'shine alioiit 
them and though it wears thin some¬ 
times, there is always enough left to 
lasso your lie.iit - even when iliey are 
sitting in the mud, or crying tempera¬ 
mental tears, or [larading up the street 
in mother’s best clothes. 

A little girl can be sweeter (and 
badder) ofiener than anyone else in the 
world. She can jit ter around, and stomp, 
and ma'ke funny noises and fra/.'/.lc your 
nerves, yet just when you o{X‘n your 
mouth, she stands there demure with 
that special IcKik in her eyes. A girl is 
Innocence playing in the mud. Beauty 
standing on its head, and MotherluxxJ 
dragging a doll by the foot. 

C»(xl Inirrows from many creatures to 
make a little girl. 1 le uses tiie song of a 
bird, the sc]ueal of a pig, the stublx>rn- 
ncss of a mule, the antics of a monkey, 
the spryness of a grasshopper, the curi¬ 
osity of a cat, the .slyness of a fox, the 
softness of a kitten. And to top it olTHc 
adds the mysterious mind of a woman. 
. A.;jl^i;tle girl likes new shoes, party 


dresses, small animals, dolls, make- 
believe, ice cream, make-up, going 
visiting, tea parries, and one boy. She 
doesn’t care .so much for visitors, boys - 
in general, large ilogs, hand-me-dow'ns, 
straight chairs, vege tables, .snow' suits, 
t>r staying in the front yard. She is 
loudest when you are thinking, prettiest 
when site has provoked you, busiest at 
bedtime, ciuiete.st when you want to 
.show her olf, and must ilirtutiuus when 
she absolutely must not get the bc.st of , 
you again. 

She can mujss up your home, your hair ’ 
and your dignity — spend your money, 
your time and your temper — then just ■’ 
w'hen your jxiiience is ready to crack, 
her .sunshine peeks through and you’ve 
lust again. 

Yc.s, she is a nerve-racking nuisance;. ^ 
just a noisy bundle of mischief. But ' 
when your dreams tumbledown and the 
world is a mess, when it .seems you 
pretty much of a fool after all, shc lCa^^.^ 
make you a king when she climbs oA 
your knee and whispers, “I love yotf^- 

best of alll” ■— Copjnight 1950 
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TMatm China for the free world 


Trouble in Red Chin V 


Condensed from Ltjt 

I T TiiL Stalinists in China can 
consolidate then pcjsitions and 
consert the count iv into a |x)Iice 
$tate, the defense of the rc'.l of \sia 
by the demoeiaties wilJ not only be 
^uordinately costly, it ma\ esen end 
in total frustration Hut if the W cst 
lern capitals do not lose their nerve, 
Ithey will aet upon the fact that Red 
Oiina is 111 deep trouble and turmoil 
The people of China aie disunited 
and disillusioned 1 o put it aflirnia 
tively: 1 think the anti Communist 
forces in \sia and in China itself aie 
at least as big and potentially as 
strong as those in I urope 

The most elt mental of these forces 
is the temper of the peasantiy Not 
less than 8o percent of the Chinese 
people are still dirt farmers, and the 
Chinese farmer is an independent, 
self-respecting prison who will not 

Rodniy Gii BiHi, I formci eclitori il writer 
for the New York Herald Iribune^ lived in 
Oiyu for 17 vears bciorc World War II 
During 1944—45 he was dean ol the post 
Graduate School of Journalism in Chung 
ung. He returned to the United States 
Svcently from an evtendod \ isit to Formosa 
diffi Hong Kong. 


Kodiicy Gilbert 

put up with exploitation for long 
without violent icaction 

During thi last vtar of the Na 
tionahst cflort to icsist Communist 
conquest. Communist agitators, mov 
ing in advance of the seemingh ir 
lesistiblt Red ainiics, suceessfullv 
sold then * land rtfoim’ program to 
the landless and organized small local 
fifth columns Hut what the masses 
of the people really wanted was an 
end to war, and in welcoming the 
Communists they were merely cheer 
ing the piomist of peace 

Sinti then, the farming popula 
tion of vast areas m ('‘hiiia has had a 
chance to examine the peace which 
Stalinist conquest brought, and mil 
lions have decided that they do not 
like It When farmland was redis 
tributed (on a liasis of about half an 
acre pci capita in some ar(<is) and 
the landless wcic rejoicing in then 
new possessions, they w/'ere shcKiked 
to discover what was expected of 
them * riicir young men were con¬ 
scripted into the army and, since 
that reduced the needs of the femily. 


•See ‘ When the Communists Came to 
Chuang."! he Reader's Digest, January, *5 i. 
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half an acre sometimes was sub¬ 
tracted from each household’s allot¬ 
ment for each conscript taken away. 
Then came the grain requisitions 
(taxes collected in kind) - reported 
to be heavier than under any previ¬ 
ous regime. Indeed, in the western 
and southwestern rice-growing prt)v- 
inces they were heaxy enough to 
move whole districts to revolt. 

Kxcepi for the major cities and 
the main arteries oi communication 
along which ollicial trallic moves 
under military escoit, the provinces 
of Kwangsi, Kweichow, Yunnan, 
Szechwan and the western half of 
Hunan, which normally ships great 
quantities of rice to the coast, are in 
the hands oi “Lxindits." 

.\ny counterrevolution in CMiina 
will demand the sup|x>rt of the 
‘■intellectuals." In ('hina all imixer 
sity students rate themselves irttel- 
lectuals, and many of them gratluate 
into government scrx ice. .\mong 
these the tendency has been deciil- 
cdly to the lelt lor several decatles, 
and C'hiang Kai-shek's bureaucracy 
was prettv generally against him and 
receptive to Oimmunist persuasion. 

But within no other element of 
Red China’s }X)pulaiion have disil¬ 
lusionment an<l hatred of the new 
regime spread so rapidly, 'rruancy 
from Rlysium is still rehitively easy, 
and every runaway brings a wad of 
letters from those who cannot leave 
(usually for family reasons) to those 
who have been lucky enough to get 
away. 1 have had scores of such 
letters read to me. Some are heavy 

«<>K!iaUy.they lue 




almost incoherently angry. The writ* 

ers are nearly all in some kind of f 

Red government service. They have 

had to bt)ne up on Marxist texts and 

read such lirestjine twaddle as Mao’s 

Ncu> Democracy and attend endless 

discussion mcftings and lectures in 

their indoctrination courses. And the 

more* thev take the more ihev hate it. 

• ^ 

'Hie repetitious litany of tragedy 
intoned in these letters is familiar to 
our limes: suicides of mutual friends, 
jailing of others, death by starva¬ 
tion. .\iul finally there is invariably 
s»)me talk of what has happened to 
the country relatives. 'Phis explains 
much of the bitterness. fairly high 
|x.Tcenlagc of ('hina's university men 
come directly from the land. Since 
eilucation comes high in China, the 
families of those who have been 
through the universities are mem¬ 
bers of the rural gentry the gen¬ 
try whom the Omimunists have 
strip|H.*tl everyxx'here aiul have pub¬ 
licly tortured to tleath in many 
districts. It is not hard to under¬ 
stand the state of mind of those 
“intellectuals" who are now the 
trap}K*d civil servants of the Reds, 

From all these deep and diverse' 
sources comes the hope of freedom 
that finally focuses tin the guerrilla, 
forces - those hundreds of thou- 
stinds of "bandits" whose annihila¬ 
tion Mao has been pursuing so fruit-. 
lessly. While there arc in these 
numbers many plain bandit grottpf' 
there arc also thousands of old Na-;^ 
tionalist regulars (gathering to them* , 
selves new thousands in flight from., 
the Red. terror) whose t%: 



is fictcc but wbosc loyalty to 
l!]hiang withered in his defeat. This 
no tidy array with a nice identi- 
of interests, but it is a huge and 
:growing one, indestructible in its 
ycry elusiveness. 

What arc the-real size and re- 
^sources of this force as nearly as we 
‘^can fix them? First of all are the 
fj2o,ooo Nationalist secrct-policc 
i^gents now operating just as they 
7^id behind the Japanese lines dur- 
:dng the last war. They are at every 
'^linportant railroad station, river and 
Npbastal port, getting information 
pbr Formosa, directing the train- 
);Wrccking and bridge-blowing and 
'^thcr acts of sabotage that are re- 
fjported daily in Hong Kong's Chinese 
j'lpapers. 

r Between Manchuria on the ex- 
'pktmc northeast and Hainan Island 
^ the extreme south, there arc 300,- 
heavily armed regulars who, 
whenever a Nationalist army re- 
^treated, were left behind at whatever 
-;iM>ints the terrain offered cover and 
;^hc native population could be relied 
ui^pon to give protection. These arc 
|thc “official guerrillas” who are un- 
^r Formosa’s direct orders. Accord- 
^g to Formosa’s C1-2, this force has 
^rown to more than 800,000, as 
^^gry fiirmers take to the hills. But 
^ch accretions are of importance 
^^y as witnesses to the temper of 
^e'people, for feeding and properly 
■Riming them is a problem. Formosa’s 
ructions to all such are to go on 
iung at Mao’s expense, if possible, 
figures cover the coastal 
boxes. They have BothJns to do 


with the chaotic situation in the 
western and southwestern provinces, 
where the number of arm^ men on 
the rampage has been estimated by 
Mao himself at more than 400,000. 
But even from these areas of anarchy 
word trickles through. Recently 1 
read a paraphrase of a letter received 
by a Chinese in the United States 
from a cousin in southwest China. 
A former Nationalist general, he 
is now fighting the Communists with 
several tens of thousands of soldierv 
entirely on his own. He has no con- 
tact w'hatcver with the high com¬ 
mand on Formosa. He a.ssurcs his 
New York cousin that -his family is 
safe under guerrilla protection but 
wishes that he, the general, had 
some portable radio sets. 

Of the many self-sufficient forces 
on the mainland, one is led by a 
pudgy little woman of 45 named 
Huang Pa-mci, who operates in the 
Hangchow Bay area. She has a com¬ 
pact striking force of about 2500 
men and a follow'ing of 20.000 scat¬ 
tered guerrillas. They control three 
radio stations, several printing plants 
and a fleet of small power boats. 
Huang’s exploits have been so gall¬ 
ing to the Communist command 
that they have announced her cap¬ 
ture and execution. Omtinued com¬ 
munications from her to Formosa 
assert nevertheless that .she is well 
and busy at her favorite sport — 
knocking off Reds. 

This, then, is the rough picture of 
a deeply divided Red China and of 
the forces that may yet be used ttt 
FQclaim k. £br the 
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T hey both liked sjx)rls, bill 
they didn’t like soccer, and 
in 1916 soccer was the offi¬ 
cial game at the Kivcrdalc, N. Y., 
Country School. 

“If you don’t play soccer, you'll 
have to take long walks," the prin- 
cifial said. 

So every day they l<K)k a long 
walk together. 'I'liey were both 15, 
lx)th named Leofxild, and lx)th sons 
of famous musicians: Leopold 
Mannes was the son of David 
Mannes, celebrated violinist; Leo¬ 
pold Godowsky was the son of the 
world-famous pianist of the same 
name. The son of the violinist played 
the piano, the son of the pianist 
play^ the violin. It was taken for 
granted that each was going to be a 
musician; that vi'as not worth dis¬ 
cussing. What they talked about on 
their walks was taking pictures, for 


Tti'o young musicians brought about 
one of the major turning points in the 
history of photography 

each had been a camera fan since 
the age of ten. And each had been, 
distressed because there was no color 
in photographs. 

“1 have an idea how we might get 
it in," one Leopold said. 

“So have I,” the other answered. 

“Suppo.se you write down your, 
idea, and I'll write mine, and we’ll 
compare them when we meet to¬ 
morrow.” 

The two ideas turned out to be 
one, and the boys decided to pool 
their efforts to prrxluce a colojl' 
photograph. They snitched a key 
the physics laboratory so they cou^. 
use the apparatus after hours. Aitd. 
there those two boys actually prof! 


Tlm^Ckrittkm Scittntif .Monitar (htoKh 19, '5n..c«>i>yrj«kl 19SI, , 



duced d color ' picture, witliout 
getting caught. It was the beginning 
of a collaboration that lasted 25 
years, resulted in soiuc 40 {talents, 
and won them the fame and fortune 
as the inventors of Koduchroiiic. 

That first picture was “awful.” 
'riieir idea was to make three plates, 
each sensitive to one of the three 
primary colors, from a mivture of 
which all other colors are made. II 
you can get each color into a sep¬ 
arate picture and then with three 
projectors focus them onto one 
screen, they will combine in varied 
proportions aiul give ytni all the 
colors of tlie, rainbow, and then 
some. 

It w'as disheartening to tlie boys 
to learn that that liad been done 
before. But it did not stop them. 
Mamies went on to I lar\ ard, ( hulow- 
skv to the I’niversitv of California. 
They got together during vacations, 
perfected attachments for making 
pictures from a three-noseil projec 
tor register accurately on the screen, 
and took out a patent on it. 'riicy 
later decided that attaclnnents were 
a nuisance; the thing was to get all 
three pictures into one film. 

I'his was a problem in the chemis¬ 
try of film. 'I'o master the science of 
chemistry, as a side issue to a clas.si- 
cal education and a musical career, 
l<K)k a while. So it was not until 
1922, when both were back in New 
York earning their livings as mu.sic 
teachers and soloists, that they got 
to work mixing emulsions and coat¬ 
ing plates in the Mamies’ kitchen 
and bathroom. 


By 1923 they had once more 
produced a color picture ■ —again 
an ‘‘aivful" one, but the colors were 
all on one plate, an achievement 
scientisis had been dreaming of since 
1900 . 'fherc Nvas no stopping them 
now. But they had to find money, 
d'he chemicals cost much more than 
two struggling musicians could earn; 
they had long ago sjient their sav¬ 
ings, and the savings their parents 
had set aside for them. 

.\ chance meeting with the banker 
(more recently .\tt)mic Kncrgy 
C/immissioner) Lewis Strauss sug¬ 
gested the solution, 'fhey inviteil 
him up to watch them develop a 
picture - or at least wait in the 
living room while they de\ eloped it 
in tln' kitchen, h'or some reason the 
picture wouldn't develop. The two 
Leo|iolds kept darling in and out 
of the kitchen, entertaining the di.s- 
lingui.shed guest first with violin 
and then with piano music. It was a 
long ami anxious evening, but finally 
something with color emerged, 'fhe 
banker was impres.setl. lie ctinsullcd 
his frientl Sir William Wiseman, 
the British financier, 'fogethcr they 
invested the money that enabled 
these two cra/y musicians to spend 
their nights and week-ends monkey¬ 
ing with plates and dyes and bleach¬ 
ing concoctions in a vacant olTice, or 
a laiirulry, or anywhere they could 
find sjiacc to make a mess. 

number of .siipiiosed photog¬ 
raphy experts had brushed them olT 
with: ‘‘^'ou iKiys better stick to 
music.” riie remarkable thit;ig Is 
they did stick to music. Godowsky,. 



besides teaching, gave recitals in 
America and Europe. And Mannes 
was awarded the Pulitzer I’rizc for 
musical comf'Kisition and a CJuggcn- 
heim fellowship for study in Rome. 
'I’lic search for the rainbow went 
right on — in Rome the lalxiratory 
was a kitchen sink — and they kept 
taking out patents on the messes 
they made. 

•\nother gcxlfather of their clforts 
was Dr. V.. K. Mees, the genius- 
director of research for the Eastman 
Kodak Oiinpany, wlio lias been 
described as “inseparalile” and “Irc- 
quently indistinguishable" from the 
science ol photography. He took an 
interest in these two imaginative 
musicians, and helped them along 
by occasionally sending tlown a feiv 
j>lates coated according lt> their pre- 
.scription. 

b'inally an invitation came to join 
the I^astman research stall in Roch¬ 
ester. 'I'his meant abandoning, lor 
a time at least, their musical careers, 
and any future patents they t(x»k 
out would belong to the company 
and not to them. Hut Mannes and 
Ci<*dowsky had gone as far as inven¬ 
tors can go without the aid of a big 
lalxiratory aiul a stall of specialists. 

"'rhe Eastman Kcxlak 0)mpany 
leaned over backward to be fair to 
us,” the two testify. “They jiaid us 
an adequate s^dary, and agreed to a 
just royalty on our patents.” 

There was a gocxl deal of kidding 
when these two young men, already 
known as musicians, moved into a 
building full of scientists. It seemed 

JP measune 


the exact length of time thait a 
was to be immersed in a developer,;"^ 
they would be heard singing a strain ', 
from Schubert's Marche Militaire " 
or 7 ’chaikovsky’s Symphonic Pa- 
th^ique. 'I'hey still maintain this is 
an ideal way it> measure a short in¬ 
terval of time in total darknc.ss. 

As the depression compelled the 
company to cut down on lu.sury 
items. Dr. Mees had to stand up for 
his inventors against a general at- ' 
mosphere of doubt. Ry i<)^2 they 
were realiv anxious alx)ut the future 
ol their work. 

d’hev called a Cf>uncil of war one 
c\cning ami decided the way to 
keep irom being lireil was to pro¬ 
duce something practical. So they 
drew up a list of everything they 
were m)w sure they could do. That 
li.si was the blueprint of the Kcxla- 
chrome film — unixersally regarded 
as one of the major turning {X)ints in 
the history of photography. 

'I’he practicality of the invention 
lies in the fact that you can take a 
color picture in the ordinary way. 
The film kx>ks innocent enough, 
but it is one of the most complex 
strips of matter in existence. In addi¬ 
tion to “support" and “backing,” 
it consists of three tlistiiict layers of- 
photographic einiil.sic»n, each sensi¬ 
tive to a different color, with two 
layers of gelatin between them, 
Mannes likens it to a laver cakev' 
But each layer of this cake is only; 
1/10,000 of an inch thick! 

I’he bottom layer Is sensitive. 
red tight, the middle to. green, 
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that these colors will remain distinct, 
and yet when mingled repnxluce 
all the hues of nature and art, was a 
process originally involving 28 dif¬ 
ferent steps; it still involves 15. 
Each layer has to be developed in¬ 
dividually to convert it from a 
negative into a positive. I''.ach ixisi- 
live develojXT has to contain a 
chemical which, during the process 
of development, will create a tlye- 
stuff distinct from that of the other 
two. 'I'hese dye stuffs must be of 
, exactly the proper hue, intensity 
and S!itiiralion to repnKluce the very 
mixture of red, green and blue that 
was originally registered on the film. 
If this sounds com|)licated to de¬ 
scribe you can imagine what it was 
to create ~ in a total working-space 
of 5/10,000 of an inch! 

Art and science were never more 
strikingly united than when, to cele¬ 
brate the product ion of Kodachromc, 
its inventors gave a brilliant violin 


and piano recital, with color mov¬ 
ies in the intermis.sion. This seemed 
natural, perhaps, to the Rochester 
audience, where the Kastman Schcxil 
of Music and the Kustinan Kodak 
0 >mpany have the same parentage. 

'file two friends stayed on with 
the company another five years, de¬ 
veloping the ^5 mm. Kodaslidesand 
prints, initiating the work on Kcxla- 
color. and taking part in the devel- 
opmenl ol f.ktachrome. Cicxlowsky 
is still pioneering in cedor photog¬ 
raphy in a neat little laboratory in 
a New \’ork siihurh. lie plays the 
violin in an occasional concert. 
Mannes. still available to the com¬ 
pany as consultant, spends his main 
energy as leailer of the well-known 
Mannes'Frio. I le is sufficiently noted 
as a pianist to base been invited to 
play at the recent Casals festival at 
IVades, 1 * ranee, fheir work has been 
phenomenal exidcncc of energy, 
versiitility and creative friendship. 


You fig Wisdom 

On a children's quiz, show, a hoy ahoiii seven w'as before the inicrci- 
phonc. “It’s man’s best frieiul.” began the M.(«, "and the word 
begins with ‘D.’ ” 

“Dame,” the youngster replied instantly. 

— Coiiliibiiltil liv Kii li.inl Itarlozck 

Tiik PRoi-r.ssoR of political economy asketl his class, “(Jis'c me an 
example of iinremiincrativc outlay of capital.” 

“Taking one’s sister out on a date,” answered a youth in the back 

row. — eiiinrilMiti'rl by Cram-i's Rudman 

Asked the meaning of the w'ord budget, one little boy replied 
soberly: “It’s a family quarrel.” — R«»tK;rt waid«nincbrowi 

On a civics test the students.wcre asked to name the necessities 
of lifc« One boy answered; “Parents,” — cyntritmtf*! by Mvitm jvnnwD 



pays fo cJncmse pawa^ 

By Wilfred Funk 

< 55 ? r IS WELL to examine your vocabulary from lime lo lime. Arc you at 
home, for instance, with ihe follcjwing words? First of all, before glancing at 
A, B, (' and H, attempt your own definition of each word. 'I’hen, aiul only then, 
check the word or phrase in this test that vou Ik'Hcvc to be nearest in meaning to 
the key worth 'I'lirn the page for the answers. 


(1) TRAN'siroKY (trail' slf tor 1 ) — A: of 
lightning speed. H: rro.ising orcr. C: high 
up. D: exiting for a short time. 

(2) I'i'UHisii (iiir' lush) — A: to supply. 
H: to polish. O. to decorate clahoratcly. 
D; to disgiii.<e. 

(?) r'i.\N<.iiK (clang' giir) —A: fright. B: 
a noKy ringing. C'.: a loud demand. 
1>: complete confusion. 

(4) c: xi'^cioi's (kiili |viy' .slifis) — A: whim¬ 
sical. ]?: giving freely. C: wholesome. 
1): large. 

(5) NAi'EKY (nay' pur 1 ) — A: household 
linen, li: coyness. C: fine clothing. 
1): lace curtains. 

(6) roRTi'ii'Y (lor tu' i li) — A: physical 
strength. I?: chance occurrence. C-: timidUy. 
1>: resolute courage. 

(7) HoviNu (l)o' \inc or lio' vin) — A: 
sluggish and stupid. H: grass and fat. 
O. luxurious. D: savage. 

(8) Ai‘Koi>o.s (ap rflii |xV) — A: pertinent. 
B: ill-tinud and awl^vard. C: prompt. 
D: decisive. 

(9) AseuiiiE (uh scribe') —A: /o attribute. 
B: to copy in writing. C: to publicly favor 
a cause. I): to lay claim to. 

(10) QUERui.ENT (kwCr' u Idnt)—A: 
feverish. B: peculiar or queer. C: inquiring 
or questioning. D; complaining. 


(11) sriMN'oij-.NT (soni' no liint) — A; 
sltrpv. B: la.z\. ^ smoldering. 1): thought¬ 
ful. ■ 

(12) m.soMii (fiiir sum) — A; l^indly and 
generous, \^'.franl{ and honest. Ch plump. 
D: offensive by reason of insincerity. 

(13) hri-iCAi’.Y (eff' 1 kuh sf) — A: effec¬ 
tiveness. B: fussines.i. tendency to volun- . 
teer services where they are not wanted. 
D: enthusiasm. 

(14) iirYMf)i.oi:isi (el T moll' iih jisi) —A: 
a student of the derivation of words. B: of 
the nitanitu's of woids t ofthe pronuncia¬ 
tion of words. I>: 1 / sludeiii of insects. 

(15) i.voKcissLo (fii grtist')—.-X: coars¬ 
ened. B: enlarged. engraved. D: fully 
absorbed. 

(16) 'n'.Mi KAKior.s (icm lii air't us) —A: 
slow. H: reinless, t': hopeless. O: timid. 

(17) ri-Kvi Ksi (pfir \first ')—\\ irritable. 

B; changeable. C: willfully wrong ar^ 
erring. D: serious. 

(18) laivoRiu-.Ni (cong' groo ent) — A; 
cmisisieiit. B: tasty. C- smooth. D: <&- 
cordant. 

(19) A\«.»\v (iih vow') — A: to deny. B: to 
curst. t': to swear allegiance to. D; to ■ 
declare openly. 

(20) I'ARSiMONY (palir' si mo nt) —A: ■ 
a division of wealth. B; <i grammatical'. 
terra. C: inherited property. D: stmgine^.'.. 
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“IT PAYS TO INCREASE 
YOUR WORD POWER" 


queruleni.** 

(11) sDMNoi.KNT — A: Through French 
and the l^ttin somnolcntus iViim somnus, 
“sleep.” Hence, slecpv; ilrowsy; as, 
“It was a hot. somnolent suminer’s day.” 


(1) TRANsnoRv - 1>; Kxisiiiig (or a short 

time only; transient: not eiuliiring; 
temporary; as “people beyond the ri'acli 
of transitory funver." From the 1-itin 
transco: trans, "oxer," and co, "go." 

(2) FURiiisii — li: A woul Ironi the Old 
High (lerinaii ///;7*i//;. "clean." Heme, 
to polish, to make slum by nibbing; 
as, “He attempted X't fiirhiJi ih( iiistx’ 
swonl." 

(3) c:i.AN(;oR — H: I'rom the i..ilm tLini^o, 
meaning resomul or el.mg. 1 h nee, .i 
noisy ringing or a sharp met.ilhe sound ol 
any kiml; as, “We heanl tite shrill 
clangor of the l rumpets." 

(4) c.M*Ar;ioi',s - I): F'rom the l..ilin 
capio, “hr>lt).” Henee, able to “hold" or 
contain a great deal, as a capariou' iriink 
or room. 

(5) NM'i.RY--A: Hoiiseholii linen, mop' 
ptirlicularlv (able linen, h'loin the ()|ii 
French wtiid nape, xvhieh me.inl :i table 
cloth. Nape also gate us "napkin" uhuh 
really means “a little tabhvlolli." 

(f)) I'riR i iTi"x H: I'lom the Latin Jfjr 
tuitus, meaning “aeeidental." Henee, an 
aecideiil: a eJtanee oeeiirrenee. 

(7) itoviM'. ■ Late L.itm horinns Irom 
hos, meaning, as il does m h'.nglish, o\ 
or cow. Hence, sluggish, .stiipnl and dull, 
like a coxy; as, “He h.is a bofine tempera¬ 
ment.” 


(12) i.fi.soMr - 1): Oflensixe because of 
insineerilv; ilisgusting (rom excess ol 
commendation: as "fuhome praise.” 

(It) Min xoY -".X: [‘'.(lectixeness: jxmer 
l(, priKliice the intended result; (xitency 
Ol lorce. 

(N) r lYMoiof.isr -A; .\ stuihail ol the 
derixallon ol xxords; one xxho speiilicallx 
stiiihes or treats ol the origin ol wonls. 
(Ireek etymologta I'lom etymon, “trii 
and logos, “acetnmt." 

{1^) l■.^<.R^xss|■I> ■ I); Absorbed; com 

pletelx' fKcnpii’d; .is, “He is a dull man. 
compleleK' engros^eil xxilh his business 
all.iirs." 

(Iti) 11 Ml It \Ri<ii-s H; 1-rom the Latin 
Jrnierr, “i.ishix." Hence, reckless; un- 
teasonablx adx entuious; .is, “I don't call 
that braxeiv. I call it being insanely 
fenit iarioii<.'' 

(17) ei-Hx I itM C': WillliilK xxrong and 
erring; mllaclable; mI .igaiiisi right and 
reason; as. “He is a bohl, perrerse child 
and h.ird to h.indle." Latin pen'etsns, 
"Iroxxaid." “xxiong." 

(LS) coNi.-Ri'i-.Ni' .\: (a>nsisieiil: hai 

monitjiislx lel.iied; concord.ini m nature, 
loom the Latin congrno, “to .igree.” 

(I‘>) \xtm — 1): 'I'o declai'v optniy; to 
acknoxxledge; as, “1 heard him repeal- 
edlx amw his allegiance." 


(8) Ai'Roros — A: A I'rench borroxxmg 
formed from a, meaning “to,'’ and 
propos, “purpose.” Hence, suileil “to'* 
the “purjKisc” of the moment; pertinent; 
as, "His remark was most apropos.” 

(9) AsoniBF. — .A: To altribute: to refer, 
as to .*1 cause or source; as. “I ascribe liis 
illness to faults diet.'’ 

.(10) Qur.KCLENT — D: From the Latin 


I'xitsiMosv -1): Stiaighi Irom the 
Latin par.omonia, “thrillmess.” Hence, 
Stinginess; si ant mess; niggardliness; as 

“a .strange parsimony in regard to lacts.” 

Vocabulary Ratings 

20 correct.exceptional 

19—17 correct .. .’.excellent 

1(>—14 correct.good 

13—11 correct.lair 
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The Candy 
with the Hole 




CondcnsLxl from W'csiclicsicr Life 


I>«n Wharton 


(‘y)u'\nr Njt.Ki-.i s llial consuinfis 
' A. y have plumpc-tl down for Life 
Savers, the har<l mini candy with 
the hole, add up to a third of a billion 
dollars. One ol the lecurrinj; wise¬ 
cracks in Life Savers history runs, 
“M’he fellow who invented I.ife Sav¬ 
ers niatle a mini.” Actually, all the 
inventor ^ioi out of it was S 2 (>oo. 

The in\ enlor was ('larence CTane, 
a ('leveland candymaker who in 
i()i ^ brought out the mini with the 
hole, hoping its sales would ollset 
the summer slump of his chocolates. 
He nametl the ring-shaped candies 
Life vSavers, anti packet! them in a 
still cardlx)artl tube with a kibel 
shtming a weather-beaten seaman in 
yellow ttilskiiis ihrow'ing a life line to 
a ytnmg wt>nian in tlistress and a slo¬ 
gan: I'OK THATSTOkMV BRr.ATII. 

Hius, at the tnitset, C'rane sup¬ 
plied the three Ingretlienls ■■ name, 
shape and pun — wliich were tt) 
make J.,ifc Sa\’ers one of the best- 
known products of all lime. 


Whut followed when lid Nohle^ trying 
to sell advertising space to IJfe Savers^ 
was induced to buy the business 


The man to whttm CTanc sold out 
was r.tlwartl I. .\oble, a hustling 
young ad s;ilesman. \t)hle grew up 
in upstate .\ew York. .Vs a lx)y he 
bought li\e-pound bags of salt for 
three aiul a hall cents and sold them 
to ht)usewives for ten. I le card-in- 
tiexei! the whole community and 
knew almost it) the day how long 
(i\ e |K)untls ol salt would last each 
household. After vvt)rking his way. 
through "^ ale he st)ld Ixioks, then 
atlvcrtising space on car cards. 

One aftc.rn(K)n he btmght a })ack-'. 
age of Life Savers, liked them, hur- 
riet! out to (Cleveland to try to sell 
car-cart 1 spice it) Crane. Noble talked 
so enthusiastically abt>ut L‘fc Savers' 
pissibilitics that Crane asked him 
why he didn’t buy the business him-; 
sell. With that, Noble hustled back^ 


Wtsldusur Lift {Marrh, ’5/). pubHnheil bv WtOrkeslar iWs. Im 
ISO Hvin Xl.i Wbilfi N.Y. 


to New York, scraped together some 
cash* persuaded a bcjyhooci friend, 
Roy Allen, to pul in $1500. Thirteen 
years later Allen sold his interest for 
$3,300,000. "I b ilate 1 Jfe Sa\ ers stock 
has paid dividends of $26,000,000. 

When Crane sold out he thought 
• he was getting the best of Noble. 
And in a few weeks Noble agreed. 
Where he luuJ figured on repeat 
. orders of $50 a day, he received only 
one, from Horn & I lardart’s Auto¬ 
mat. He discovered that the card¬ 
board tube then in use abs{)rbetl the 
pep})ermint flavor ai^d ga\e Life 
Savers the odor of glue. Caistomers 
broke fingernails opening th(’ tube 
and complained that it spilled tiie 
mints in their pockets. .Noble turned 
to an easy-opening tin-foil package 
which kept the mints fresh an<l en¬ 
abled a customer to take them out 
one bv one. When merchants com- 

0 

plained that tlie rountl packages 
were forever rtdlitig ofl counters, he 
.supplied a carton to be set up as a 
miniature display case. 

But business nas so slow that 


Noble had to hold on to his a<lvertis- 
ing job to help meet expenses. 'The 
firm occupied one room in a shabby 
New "^'ork loft. 

Most business was secured by 


leaving a Ixjx of mints with a news¬ 
dealer, druggist or sakx)nkeepcr - 
if it sold, he pait! for it and ttxjk 
another. Then (jne morning an order 
for 25 cases came in from a firm ex¬ 
porting to South .America. Life Sav¬ 
ers, positive there was an error, 
phoned to explain that a case con¬ 



tained t8 packages. The ckpoitcr 
said he knew all that. The order was 
filled with the help of Life Savers’ 
president and treasurer, even though 
it was the latter's wedding day. 
Shortly alter the beginning of World 
War I Noble got I.ife Savers into 
I'nited C'igar’s 1200 stores, with 
clerks instructed to keep the carton 
near the cash register and make sure 
tliat there was a nickel in a custom¬ 
er’s change. 

When Britain blockaded the Cen¬ 
tral Powers it shut ofl the supply of 
competing (lerman and .\ustrian 
SC] ua re m i n t s. Li f e .Sa\'e rs sales j um ped 
from (j^ii.ooo [Packages in n>i4 to 
6,7 oo,o(m) in in 15. Noble and Allen, 
thinking they might cash in (juickly, 
gave Albert 11 . Oicbold, a New York 
linancicr, an ofition to buy their 
company for $230,000. He didn’t 
take up the o|>tion. But in i()2() the 
siune financier, forming a holding 
companv, paid $22,000,000 for the 
Life Savers companv. When the 
holding company dissolved after sev- 
i-ral vears, Is<l Nobk* remained the 
major stockholder in Life Savers and 
still controls the company. In 
with SS.ooo.ooo of his profits from 
Life Savers, he lx>iight the American 
Broiidcastiiig 0>mpany and is texiay 
chairman of its Ixiard of directors. 

.-\nniial Life Savers sales now total 
530 million packages, and more sam¬ 
ples are given away every eight 
months than were sold in all 1915, 
the first Ixxim year. Lven in the 
early penny-pinching days Noble 
managed to find money to buy glass- 
inc envelopes for free samples wbick 



' he and Allen packed at night. Later, 
Life Savers hired girls “of fair pul¬ 
chritude” to distribute samples on 
the streets. The girls were dressed in 
red-wliitc-and-bluc uniforms, worked 
in pairs of one blonde and one 
brunette, ’fhrougli the 1920's they 
handed out free j'xickages, saying, 
“Life Savers are always g(X)d taste.” 
'I'otlay’s sampling is largely carried 
on in stores and oll'ice buildings. 

Originally all Inle Savers were 
niiills with a hole. "I he purpose ol 
the hole was to distinguish the prod¬ 
uct from imjxnied sejuare mints. 
Life Savers actually patented the 
hole. There have been imitations 
abroad, however, and even on this 
continent mints have been marketed 
with tlepressed centers suggesting a 
hole. 

During the n)2o’s Life Savers 
brtnighl out fruit drops ■ cooked 
candy. 'I’he mints are simply flav¬ 
ored jiulveri/ed sugar, stamped un¬ 
der pressure. I’here were no ma¬ 
chines capable of making fruit drops 
with a hole, so for six vears ihev were 
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made in .st>liti disks. Machinery was 
iinally perfected which ptills the 
cooked candy into a rope which 
flows into a mold where rings are 
chopped off. 3600 a minute. 'I'oday 
fruit drops otitsell mints two to (»ne. 

Hefore intrixlucing a new fknor 
Life Savers submits samples to a 
“taste jury” made up of a hundred 
employes and friends. Often a new 
flavor sells well at first, then flo|Xi. 
Nobody knows W’hy. \'iolct Life 
Savepi sales slipped from 20 million 


packages sold annually to alm^^ 
none and had to be withdrawn fronit^f 
the market. Same thing happened ' 
to cola anti grajx: flavors. Tn contrast, - 
peppermint goes on forever. 

Life Savers, like the early Ford, 
thrived on jokes. Its ads were largely 
ba.sed on puns, like “For holesome ' 
enjoym/w.” Wisecracks were openly 
encouragctl with prizes from the ■ 
manufacturers. 'I'he result wits some 
of the worst gags ever concocted, 
h'or example, this perennial, first ap¬ 
pearing in 1917 ami recently crop¬ 
ping up on television: He— “I w'as 
a life saver last summer.” She — 
cah.' What flavor.^” 

One stum of the early days was 
sending salesmen about the country 
in cars built to resemble a huge Life 
Savers package, carrying free sam¬ 
ples. Liter the conijiany encased 
sandwich men in tin lubelike Life 
Savers packages eight feet high. I’his 
wtjrketl well until one group, clinib- 
ing the hill it) 0)lumbia L’niversity , 
in New '^'ork City, was s|X)iicd by 
students who rushed the helpless 
human tubes, turned them over on 
their sidc.s, and sent them rolling 
Ixick down the hill. 

Another stunt, still employed, is , 
presenting a Ixix of Life Savers to 
golfers making a holc-in-one—as^. 
many as 700 Ixixes a year. Its accom- 
paiiving letter says: “Your achieve-’ 
ment really gives us a ‘hole lot in' 
common lx:causc making a hole-in-’; 
one has been our life’s work. We;: 
made almost five billion of thenii 
last year....” 
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Wh^ is the **imperu^sC' nation: 
the United States — or the U.S.S.R.? 


'I too Asiatics f.ooli at the Record nt Asia 


I — America in the Philippines 

Carlos P. Romulo ForeiKH Si-i-nMary of ilu- I'liilipiiincs 


I T HAS become a familiar lactic of 
Soviet propaganda to accuse 
America of the crime of imperial¬ 
ism, thinking thus to conceal the 
real menace of Soviet imperialism 
— this unquenchable thirst for world 
domination that is without parallel 
in history. 

Nobody claims that the I’niled 
States has always been guihless of 
imperialism. But the American })en- 
ple soon discovcretl that imjK'rialist 
adventures were not in the true 
American tradition. One such ad¬ 
venture brought America to the 
Philippines toward the entl of the 
last century. But instead of oppress¬ 
ing the people, the Americans taught 
them to cherish freedom. Instead 
of ruling with an iron hand, they 
trained the people in the art of 
Self-government. Instead of keeping 
■the people in ignorance, the better 
. to keep them docile, they built 
•I schools, libraries, colleges and a state 
university. Instead of destroying 


Excerf^ts from a speech before the Polit- 
icul C.ommitiee o f the I '. A’. General 
- Issemhly 

their national consciousness, ihev 

# 

dcvelojX'ti the |)eople's pride in their 
own history and traditions. As early 
as lyif), the I'. S. 0 )ngress gave a 
pledge to recogni/.e Philippine inde- 
pen<lence as s(K)n as a stable govern¬ 
ment could be established. Such a 
promise on tiie {lart of a colonial 
|X)wer was unprecedenieil. In 1934 
the I'nited Slates passed a law pro¬ 
viding for the recognition of Philip¬ 
pine independence on July 4, 1Q46. 

'The war in the Pacific provided 
the severest fxissiblc lest for the re¬ 
lations between the American and 
the I'ilipino peoples. .Almost alone 
among the dependent territories in 
Asia, the Philippines stood loyally 
beside the administering power — 
proof of the wisdom and foresight 
of American policy. 



’ 1 » 1 ■ ' n ' * * 

In 1946 the United States ful¬ 
filled its pledge to the letter and 
recognized Philippine independence. 
This was done at the peak of Amer¬ 
ican glory and power, and at the 
very moment when the Soviet Union 
was staking oui its claims in Asia at 
the expense of the Chinese people 
and was stripping Manchuria of its 
extensive industrial apparatus. 

By setting the Philippines free, 
the United Slates inaugurated a 
series of acts of colonial emancipa¬ 
tion in .Asia that has included the 
independence of India, Pakistan, 
Burma, Oylon and Indonesia. Set 
against this record the record of the 
Soviet Union, which has swallowed 


up the three Baltic states of Laty 
Lithuania and Estonia, and 
clamjxrd the mt>st oppressive cha 
upon nearly all the states on i 
eastern and v^eMern frontiers. % 

Is the world to learn no lessoia<^ 
from this contrast: that the Unit^ 
States enjoys the itkisi amicable rC"'^ 
lations \\ilh its ruighlxjrs in Norths 
and South .America, while the Soviet^ 
L’nion is fearetl and susjK’cted by 
neighbors in the b'ar l\asi. SouthJ 
Asia and Europe? 7 

In the face ol these facts can the 
peoples of .Asia remain deceived for 
long regarding the motives of the ' 
United Slates and the Soviet. 
I'liion r 


***************** 


II — Russia in the Far East 


Dr. r. 1 '. Fsiang 1 liii-f riiiiii-M- OflfK-iit' ilii- I'lnuil N.iiiiiiif 


T hk policy of the Uniteil Stales 
in the I'ar I^asl was baseil on 
sound Lhiiicd Nations principles 
50 years before those principles 
were embodied in the V. N. Charter. 
'ITie people of China know from 
the record the disinterested and 
friendly nature of American i^olicy. 
As to imperialism in the I'ar East, 
the United Slates is notable for 
being the bright exception to the 
general rule. 

During the recent war the United 


Exfcrpts from ii speech before the U. iV< 
Security Council 

aid. .At the enil of the war, the 
I’nitetl Slates did not ask of Chiii^r^ 
anv port, railway or mine con'cc^' 
sion ^^■halevcr. The American troc^^’ 
simply sakl good-bye ar-d returnedi 
to their homes. If that should 
imperialism, 1 wish the Soviet Una^ 
would follow the example of 
United States. 

-Russia has a kntg rttqotd 




^perialism m Asia. During the critical 
period in the history of China 
" around i860, Russia, in ihc guise 
.of a friend, obtained from China 
territories which comprise an area 
nearly as large as that of Clermany 
and France combinetl. Again, toward 
■ the end of the iQlli century, cx- 
^ ploiting China's hatred of |apan. 
Russia obtained Port Arthur, I^iren 
and the Manchurian rail\\ays. 

Today one j'Kiwer and one poNNcr 
alone continues the imperialistic 
exploitation of Asia. 'I'liat fX)wer is 
the Soviet L nion. Even at the height 
of 19th-century imperialism, no 
' movement of imperial expansion 
can Ik* comjTared to what So\ iet 
Russia has achieved in Asia in re¬ 
cent years. 

Asia is at the crossroads of history. 
On the one hand is the road of the 
United Nations and continued eman- 



Along this road, Asia can draw 
freely u|X)n the spiritual, scientific 
and technological resources of the 
whole world. 'J’hcse resources will 
liclp the peoples of Asia overcome, 
the traditional [xivcrty of the old 
continent, build a new and better 
society, and tlevelop their peculiar 
geniiis along lines which will enrich 
the life of the whole world. 

On the other hand is the rrKid ol 
Soviet imperialistic domination. Re¬ 
membering the type of life in the 
Soviet I’liion and her satellite states, 
none of us would have the heart to 
say to any people in Asia: “Accept 
it." Remembering the physical and 
spiritual sufferings of the peoples in 
Eastern Europe, we would be both 
inhuman and short-sightetl to advo¬ 
cate appeasement or surrender lor 
any of the peoples of Asia, 




Finishing Touches 

Whf.n ^:{-year-old Paul A. Wagner arose to accept the presidency t)f 
Rollins Oillcge, one enchanted coetl, noting Wagner’s six-f<x>l frame, 
he-man ruddiness, and curly brown hair, burst out: “CJosh, he’s dreamy!" 

“Thai’s right," quipped the new president’s wife, who had overheard, 
*‘but I dreamed first.” — Hari<ecnswncein 

Brunette Anita Ixws, who mothered the long-time best-seller and 
present Broadway hit. Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, was asked why she had 
never become a blonde. 

“Maybe,” she said, “I don’t prefer gentlemen.” — waiter winctieii 

“Ii- YOU go to London,” Gertrude I.«iwrence is icportcd to have told 
an American friend, “there’s one place you nuisl be sure of visiting.” 

“Where is that asked the friend. 

“Paris,” said Miss I.aiwrcncc. 


— B. A. Young lu PmikA 




1950 — with an assist frorik^ 
his home-town undertaker 


Jie Pitched the Phillk 


to Victory 






CoiKlcnscd from Tlic Saturday l’.\'cning I’ost 

ft 

S/iin Hiiumgiirfmr am! Harry T. Paxton 




c- 5 u-l \ liASMtM.i. you arc sonic- 
»-/ limes belter oH il you just 
take a success siory ai its iace value. 
If you dig heneaih ilie surlace, you 
niav be disillusioned. Thai is ik)1 the 
case sviib |iin Konstaiily, whose re¬ 
markable relief pitching last year won 
the National League pennant (or the 
Philadelphia Phillies and won for 
him the overwhelming vote of base¬ 
ball writers as the National League’s 
most valuable player. 

The central fact is that in rg^o. at 
the advanced age of ^^3, Jim Kon- 
stanty suddenly became a big-lcaguc 
star. Called in from ihc bullpen to 
appear in 74 games, a new record, he 
figured in nearly half of the Phillies’ 


91 \ictories; in addition to his 16 
ollicial \ ictories, there were 24 games 
in svhich he presersetl a Phillies 
leatl. Behind this, however, is the 
story <)f a sfrious-mindeil poor boy 
who couldn't win a pitching job on 
hn‘ college team, who lloundered 
around in the minor leagues until he 
was almost ^o. And behind that is 
the beliese ii-or-noi twist that |im 
was coached to stardom by a non- 
hallpl.iying friend - his home-town 
undertaker. 

One of six chiklren of a Polish 
couple who emigrated to the United 
Stales, Oisimer James Konstanty 
was born near St rykersvillc, N. Y. 
His father farmcil for a while with: 
out much success, then bought a 
hotel in the farming community of, 
IX*lcvan, N.Y. Dclevan had a base-. 
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'. ball team, and Jim displayed such a 
knack for retrieving foul balls that 
■he was made bat boy and ball chaser. 

But this was a bitter period for the 
Konstantys. Business was poor, money 
was scarce, and then Mrs. Konstanty 
died. The woman whom Jim's father 
married several years later was a 
.widow with four children, and the 
two families joined forces t)n her 
farm at Arcade, N.Y. Now things 
got even tougher, as Jim recalls it. 
“We had a few cows, but vve didn’t 
get much of the milk; it was sold to 
bring in money. 'I’ho only clothing 1 
had w'as a pair of o\ cralls and an old 
Shirt.” 

At Arcade 1 ligh Schcxil Jim played 
first base and pitched on the bisehall 
team; he was captain an<l center in 
basketball, a halfliack in soccer. But 
.meanwhile the farm continued to be 
a bust, and during Jim's junior year 
his father decided to mo\'e to Buf- 
lalb. Jim and a younger brother, 
John, preferred to stay in Arcatle, 
where they rented a nx)iTi with C(x>k- 
ing privileges. 

“I got a job keeping fires at the 
Borden Milk plant and made 25 
cents an hour,” Jim says. “I'hat kept 
John and me. Wc ale beans, s]^- 
ghetri and soup.” 

Jim’s eyes f^gan to go liack on 
him at that time. lie had strained 
them reading Wild West yarns by 
^ndlelight. The schcxil princifxil no¬ 
ticed him squinting one day, sent 
dlim to an oculist and got him a 
of glasses. He has been wearing 
ll^^es ever since. 

of his senior year Jim, 


had saved $i 50 and wanted to go to 
college. The high school basketball 
coach arranged a half-scholarship for 
him at Syracuse University, and 
William McNair, a local man w'ho 
had Ix-friendcd Jim, went his note 
for another $150. 

Jim’s years at Syracuse were busy, 
hard ones — working, playing sports 
and studying as a physical-education 
major. J Ic washcfl dishes and waited 
on table for his meals, fired boilers 
and swept downtown offices for room 
monev. 

Because Jim had a strong arm, the 
Syracuse baseball coach. Lew Carr, 
made him a third biiscman. In his 
junior year Jim went out for the 
pitciiing staff', but Carr discouraged 
it. “You can’t pivot right for a 
pitcher,” he said. “You don’t whirl 
enough.” So Jim went back to third 
base. 


After graduating in Jim be¬ 

came a tw'O'Career man, coaching at 
high schools in the winter, playing 
ball in the summer. For a long time 
he was a very obscure ballplayer in¬ 
deed. In 1939 he failed to stick as a 
first baseman with Malone, N. Y., in 
the Northern League. In 1930, helped 
by a letter of recommendation from 
his Syracuse coach — “Not much 
ability, but a lot of hustle,” the let¬ 
ter said — he got another Northern 
1 -eague trial, with Massena, N. Y. 
There he showetl stj much stuff in 
pitching to the batters in hitting 
practice that the manager turned 
him into a pitcher. 

At Springfield in the Eastern.^ 
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sesuton with a singularly tinimprcs' 
sive record of four wins and 19 losses, 
'fhere was one consolation that year, 
however--a big one, lie was mar¬ 
ried to Mary Burlingame, an attrac¬ 
tive young history teacher he liatl 
fallen in love with while coaching at 
St. Regis 1 ‘alls l ligh SchtK>l. 

With Syracuse in 1942 and 194^ 
he cotn|)iled a sub-me<liocrc record. 
The next season, howeser, he w’as 
sold to (ancinnaii, where he won six 
and l(}sl lour. 

In 1945 Konsianly was out ol 
bast'hali, serving in the navy at 
Siimpson Naval Training wStaiion. 
1 le was ilischarged in I )eceinber anti, 
the <lay tbe 1946 season opened the 
Reds sf)ld him to the Boston Braves. 
'I'he Biaves j^romptly released him 
to loronto, so lie was back in the 
minors again. I le had a sour season, 
winning four and losing nine. 

When lim g«)t home to Worcester, 
N. \that fall, he fully intendetl to 
get out of baseball lor g(XHl. Instead 
he wound up undergoing a v irtual 
rebirth as a pitcher, b'or this was 
where .\ndrew Skinner came in. 

Andv Skinner is one of the most 


improbable advisers any big-leaguer 
ever had. He is a Worcester under¬ 
taker friend of Jim’s. I le was never a 
ballplayer, he didn't know tbe first 
thing about pitching until he started 
working with Konstaniy. Yet by 
Jim’s own te.stimony, Skinner has 
had a lot to do with perfecting the 
present Konstanty tcchnu|ue. 

One day in the autumn of 1946 
Jim signed to play in a pro basket- 
. ball game and invited Skinner to 


come along with him. Cm tne.wajt'si; 
he began to talk to Andy about 
pitching difficulties. He mentioned't” 
that he had been experimenting with J 
a slider — a deceptive pilch that : 
“moves over’’ as it nears the plate — ■. 
hut hadn't had much luck with it. 

Skinner is a fellow with an un- 
common!V analytical mind, lie had ' 
made himself a gtxKl Ixmler by the - 
hcKik, studving the basic principles 
of twist and spin. Now he volun- 
leereil to help Konstanty with his 
slider -• although he had never even 
heanl of a slider before. 1 !c invited 
Jim to work on it with him in a local 
gvm — but hrsi went to the library 
and studied a b(K>k on pitching. 

“Let me sec how you hold the 
ball.” said Skinner that day in the 
gvm.“\MK're do voii pul your fingers? 
\\’hvdo vou jnit vour thumb ihere.^” 

Konstanty was jni//lcd. “I don’t 
know.” he .said. 

Skinner .sh(M)k his head in disgust. , 
“'fbat's the iniuble. Vou ilon’l know 
wliv the ball breaks certain ways. . 

don't know about building up .. 
wind resist.mcc. It's ]ust like build- : 
ing up friction resistance on a bowl¬ 
ing alley." 

jim threw sliders b\ the hour to 
.Vndv, experimenting with different’ 
grips, b'inallv he arrived at his pres-' 
ciu etfective delivery. 

'I'lnis began a unique relationship' 
which continues to this day. From 
the slider, Skinner and Koaslanty- 
iiiovctJ on to control — pin-poirfl!f< 
control. 'I’liis was a smart move, fdix 
Konstaniy’s fast ball and curve 
both unexceptional. He has, how** 



S«vcr, perfected another unorthodox 
|!jidelivery, the palm ball. This is not 
a deceptive change-of-pace pitch 
^"but one which, by varying his mo- 
Ction, he can cause to break down or 
^to cither side. 

Jim’s improvement after 1946 was 
;;gradual, and he called on Skinner rc- 
l-'pcatedly. At Toronto in 1947 and 
1^1948, whenever he hit a bad six-ll. he 
^got Skinner to come up and tell him 
g what he was doing wrong. In 1949 
— by which time Konstaniy liail 
■?been called up to the Phillies - 
?'-Skinner studied his pupil by tele- 
-■"vision. After the g:imes he would 
;Vphone Jim with some comment such 
“Your motion was perfect texlay, 
^Jbut try to come a little higher with 
'’^your arm on the slider.” 

So it went — until Jim began to 

Ifiick. 

% Other great relief pitchers have 
!%ad dazzling stuff— Joe J’age, of the 
ft»Yankees, his fast sinker; Fir|xi Mar- 
l 3 >erry, of the Washington Senators, 

' his blinding speed. Konslanty gets 
) by with what is politely known as 
*/*‘jtink” — a teasing assortment of 
*^ntrolled soft stuff that makes 
rfetters fairly weep with frustration. 

“You could catch his fastest pitch 
^(Ibctween your teeth,” Leo I')urocher 


declared in exasperation after his 
New York Giants had flailed away 
futilely at Konstanty’s tosses one 
afternoon last summer. 

Of his palm ball Ralph Kiiier of 
the Pittsburgh Pirates says: “It never 
comes up there. You start your 
swing, and when you’re halfway 
through, the ball is .still out there 
near the mound.” 

After each game )iin records the 
details of his performance in a note¬ 
book. He always has his exact record 
on the tip of his tongue — innings 
pitched, earned runs, bases on balls, 
strike-outs, games won anti lost, 
games siivetl for other hurlers. h'ormer 
Brooklyn Manager Hurt Shorton 
once said, “(live me nine players 
wlio keep their averages on the cuff 
and ril win the pennant.” 

liin had various off-season job of¬ 
fers for this past winter after his 
tremenilous 1950 achievements - 
$2500 for a baseball barnstorming 
trip, a student-interviewing jxist with 
Syracuse L’niversity, a gotxl-will job 
with a liquor distributor. But he 
passed them all up, to stick to his 
sporting-gtxxls store in Oneonta anti 
to his workouts with Andv Skinner. 
Said .'\ndy, “I'his year we’ll have to 
gel you a fast ball.” 



Jt is a woman’s prerogative to change a man’s mind (Anm- iiiwiier inFumUyCmU) 
. . . The easiest way to change a woman’s mind is to agree with her 
(Hawiry K. Everhart in vour Li/«) . . . Women like a Strong silent man because 
, they think he is listening (Typo cruphM . . . Nothing improves a woman’s 


.'.-.appearance faster than a man’s (Ruth e. Rcnkci in r** AVi<*ni«y rwo . . . 
arc two kinds of women — one who wants to correct a man’s inis-; 
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Cochise 


111)5 story 
greatest 


Greatest of the Apaches 


Condaiscti frotn The Arhonn (Jiiartcrly 
Rlliott Arnolii 

Antlun III "IUimhI lintlhfr.'' hii'ifii an thf ■i</sirH- 
tnrr\ ol ( m/ziw, Irom vhuli U'ht mmlr " ItriiktH 
Arnm‘," our iil Ihr mini fiopuhir hlm\ ol iviri 

/I i-i. the Southwest glows with 
(Irania.hui to me its most mov- 
is iliat oi (^ichise, the 
- and grimmest - ol 
Apache cliieltains. rranslormed hy 
the treaclicry of a white man from 
frienti to foe, this .s.i\age military 
genius, whose force numbered only 
n few hundred warriors, t(x)k a 
tremendous toll of lives anti pmp' 
erty, and almost hahetl the settle¬ 
ment ol the region for 12 years, ^’et 
Gichise's linal victory was one of 
the human spirit. 

In the 1850's, covered wagons, 
headed for C^iiifoniia or the fertile 
valleys ol what is now southern 
Arizona, swarmed through the he¬ 
reditary hunting grounds of the 
Chiricahua Apaches, the smallest 
and fieriest tribe of the intractable 
Apache nation. 

From his impenetrable strong¬ 
hold in Arizona's Dragoon Moiin- 
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This chie ftain and a small band of war¬ 
riors almost halted the settlement 0 / 
the Southwest 

tains. Chief Ochisc saw white inter¬ 
lopers take oxer much oi his land. . 
Cochise xxas a monumental chief- ■ 
tain, fiercely at]uiiine in features.' 
ami more than si\ feet tall. Re- 
lunvned for xxisdom and justice^ 
even kindness, Oichise had xx'hen 
only 18 been ollercd leadership of^_ 
all the scattered Apache tribes. He'^ 
refused in order to remain with his;^ 
own Cliirieahuas. He realized now,, 
that the traditional roving lifeofhis., 
1500 tribesmen was ending, and hc^< 
explained to them that 4\pachc sur-*^ 
x’ival could be assured only by cmii^^ 
lating the xvays of the xvhite maa^ 
Cjittle-raising, he told tliem, shoul^^' 
replace predatory wanderings. 

Under Cochise’s benign friciul-W' 

. ."is 


^ ^. Arizona tilled tj^nqiiilly with 

i>^ttlers. Mining boomed. Tucson be- 
'Xame the territory's business capital. 
.\Whcn a stagecoach depot was built 
^near the Chiricahuas' precious fresh- 
/water springs in Apache Pass, Q)- 
'chisc even contracted to supply it 
■^with wood. 


open a side of the tet^t with tiis long 
knife and, calling his family to fol¬ 
low, burst through the surprised 
soldiers outside. One trcx>pcr tore a 
deep wound in his leg with a bayonet, 
but Q)chise eluded pursuit and es¬ 
caped. His relatives were held captive. 

Almost at once 0 >chisc struck 


In October i860 came the first 
vbreak in this peaceful scene. Roving 
'^Indians kidnaped a half-breed child 
^named Mickey T'rce, and Lt. CJeorge 
^Nicholas Bascom - - a recent West 
‘,;f?bint graduate, inexperienced in In- 
.Ijdian ways ---■ led a ir(X)p out of JM)rr 
;'Buchanan to search for him. Driven 
bphly by groundless suspicion. Has- 
i^^om pressed into peaceful .\pache 
^^ass, hung a while flag over his tent 
i^d invited Gichise to confer with 
.Iiim. 

Trustingly, Qjchise brought live 
jpf his family to meet the new Amer¬ 
ican officer. As soon as the Indians 
entered, Bascom’s troojx'rs, under 
orders, stealthily surrounded the 
tent. Cochise was scarcely sealed 
when Bascom accused him of kkl- 


hack. capturing several while men. 
“'rdl the hoy soldier I have Ameri¬ 
cans to mule for my people,” he 
proclaimed. Wtcran lnx)pers im¬ 
plored the lieutenanl to accept. But 
with the St ul>lx>rnncss of a weak man 
who must .show himself strong, Bas- 
ctim growled, “Tell C^jchisc I will 
not deal with him iinlil he returns 
the I'rec Ixty.” 

Still attempting a |X‘accful settle¬ 
ment, Qxhise returnetl two days 
later. Again he olferetl to help find 
tlie kidnaped boy, and again pro- 
posetl an exchange of prisoners. One 
of Oxhisc’s captives, tied to a kmg 
ro|x\ was allowed to walk almost to 
where Bascom sitKxh “I don't know 
how Gjchise has kept his warriors 
uixler control so far,” he told Bas- 


naping Mickey Free. Cochise pm- c<xn, “but he can’t hold them much 
tested that he knew nothing of the longer. For the love of Ckxi. do 
Itidnaping.’*' “If you will descrilx‘ the what he says!” 

^hild to me,” he said, “I will send Once more Bascom refused. With 


!incn to other Apache tribes and try 
'to find him.” 

i “Cochi.se, you’re a liar!” Bascom 
shouted. “You and your jxople arc 
prisoners until the child is re- 
iiurned!” 

S iping to his feet, Cochise .slashed 

c told the truth; Mickey Free’s re- 
years later, proved he had been 
^fji^ Apache^^aQocherjeribe.. ^ 


a cry of rage, the warrif>r who held 
the rope nxlc off at a gallop, drag¬ 
ging the captive to death. All chance 
for peace liad now ^xLssed. 'rhe whites 
held by Cxichise were slain, and Bas¬ 
com hangctl Gxhise’s brother and 
nephews. From here on it was war. 

Cxxhisc began a carefully planned 
guerrilla campaign to exterminate. 


s^kc andl mirror, his tireless and 
wraithlikc warriors attacked small 
parties of ranchers or travelers at 
widely separated points. Character-. 
istic of his carefully calculated cam¬ 
paigns was his assault against the 
Santa Kila mines near Tubac, where 
250 hardened miners wcirked. ’Hie 
Afvaclies stole the mines’ entire siring 
of i^(> horses and mules, so that the 
miners could not haul ore or fuel. 
h'orce<i to abandon the diggings, the 
miners took refuge in 'I'ubac, and 
lied thence, with the town’s [K)pu- 
laiion of loot), to rucson. CxKzhise 
burneil 'rubac. It is a ghost city 
ItKiay. 

Qjchi.se even cut oil' the wallet! 
cilv of I’ucson, unerringly ch(X)sing 
limes when the soliliers pursued him 
elsewhere, riu* citi/enry lost track 
of how olien he arrogantly sur¬ 
rounded the OKI Puebit) while his 
men roundetl up cattle and horses 
less than ^titj vards from the city 
walls anti escapetl with their btxjty. 

No life was s:»fe. (ieneral )ohn S. 
Nfason, placetl in ctimmand of Ari- 
ztina lrtx)ps in blt'akly re- 

pf)rletl: “When 1 arrived, every 
ranch hatl been deserieil south of the 
Cjila. 1'he town of 'l ucson had but 
200 stmls. North of the CJila, roads 
were completely bkteked, ranches 
abandoned and most of the settle¬ 
ments ihreatenetl with annihilation.” 

Probably no Indian ever excelled 
Cochise in brilliant impmvisation. 
One day signals flashed word to him 
that 13 heavily armed pros^x:ctors 
from the Pinos ;\ltos gold Helds in 
New Mexico were riding toward 
■' jV; \ * 


jagged defiles of the pass 
perfect setting for ambush, and 
reasoning that the Americans would ■ 
expect trouble at that [xiint, Co¬ 
chise sent a score of his warriors into' 
the open country in front of the 
pass, 'rhere the Indians rolled their 
bfxlies in the gray dust and cixjuched 
just off the trail, in a shallow gully 
tlolled with gray Ixiulders. For three 
hours they remained immobile as 
the rocks they imitatetl, until the 
unsuspecting [irospectors rode up 
abreast. 'I’lic first blast from the 
i\paches killed six, a second volley 
dropjxxl the other se\en. In this 
raid Oichise seized $5 o,(mw) in gold. 

By 1871 OK'hise could survey his 
answer to Bascom's treachery: 
roughly 15,000 white casualties; 
millions of dollars' worth of live¬ 
stock captured; forced abandon¬ 
ment of the territory's rich mines; 
huiulretls of farms and ranches laid 
waste; am! seltlcmenl of the St^uth- 
west at a siamlslill. Six CiviJ War 
generals ami 5000 tnxips had been 
dispitched to Arizona against Co- .. 
chise's minute lorces. 'Fhc impla-'^ 
cable Indian had defietl them all. ' . 

rhen a miracle began to unfold. . 
IVesklenl tirani learned that Co- =' 
chisc was a man of religion and ' 
honor. If generals who knew only 
the military book could do nothing^,^ 
against this chieftain, perhaps a"; 
general who guided himself by 
other kind of Book might prove suc-'I^ 
ccs.sful. So in 1872 (rrant summoned 
Major General Oliver Otis Howard,;' 

the famous Civil War hero knowft’,^; 

• • \ 
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Apache 




^ Christian genertiL’’ A bearded 
triarch with an empty right sleeve 
po attest his courage in battle, How- 
iard and his glowing Christianity 
|might strike a response in Cochise. 

In Arizona Howard met a fabulous 
^Westerner named Captain Thomas 
ijeflbrds. Jeffords had accomplished 
'Iwhat no other white man in those 
?;i.2 years of warfare had achiet cti — 
jpa £ice-to-facc meeting with C>chise. 
|A mail supervisor in 'riicson, Icffords 
;i|iad been so appalled by the slaiigh- 
Iplter of r6 of his riders tliat he learned 
t^e Apache language and nxle alone 
StO sec the Chiricahua chieftain. Ck)- 
j^ise, impressed with tiie man’s 
^^ravery, promised to let Jeflbnls' 
^i^il riders proceed unmtilesied — 
’iand kept his word. I’ltimately C>)- 
^chLse made Jeffords his blocxl-brother. 
1 ^* Jcflbixls agreed to take CJeneral 
i'Howanl.to Cochise on one condi- 
“?tion: Howard must be alone and 
^iinarmed. 

, After days of prayer at llic fVx>t of 
^Cochise’s mountain stronghold — 
'.which no American officer liad pre- 
,'Viously dared approacli — Howard 
Isaw a kinglike Indian suddenly ap- 
■pcar and embrace Jeffords. Turning 
to the General, the great chief sur- 
■'yeyed him icily. “Can this man be 
^^sted, my brother.?” he asked 
'Jeffords. Jeffords ntxldcd. “Oinic 
^th me,” said Cochise to Howard. 
§. In the stronghold Howard sfxikc 
^yith the fervor of a Biblical prophet. 
|feere Iiad been grave wrongs by 
th reds and whites. But further 
netting could only breed more 
eatey: wrongs. Jliie Presidents 



of all the whites had empowered him 
to make peace on any just terms. 
Ahead, for both Indians and whites, 

’ could be wiser ways and bet ter days. 

The Cjcncral's clo(]ucncc and spirit¬ 
ual quality moved Ck>chi.sc, who 
called in his siibchiefs and began a 
fn’e day debate. .Xt last a brave 
summoned C^encral Howaril before 
the congregated Chiricahuas. While 
dozens of fires flaretl on the plateau. 
Orchise raised his arms for silence, 
'riirning to Howard, his sonorous 
voice rolled t>ut the terms of peace: 
the C'hiricahuas must be grantcil a 
reservation covering all their oltl 
hunting grouiuls. with jellords as 
agent. I’here must be lu) trcx)ps on 
tlte reservation, and 0)chisc*’s word 
of honor woukl be the «)nly binding 
force on the .\paches. leffords must 
be res|X)nsible to the authorities in 
Washington alone. 

'Hie terms were without prece¬ 
dent, but an inner \oice counseletl 
Howard to accept without debate. 
In the name of the Pre.sklent of the 
Unitetl States he granted every de¬ 
mand. OKhise lurnetl to his chiefs, 
then to Howard, saying: “Hereafter 
the white man and the Indian are to 
drink of the .same water, cal of the 
Siimc bread and be at peace.” 

'Ibday the descendants of Cochise 
and his people, thanks to the integ¬ 
rity of 1 loward and Cochise, live at 
peace in Arizona and New' Mexico. 
Ibcy arc cattlemen — as Cochise 
told them too years ago they must 
become—and through shrewd 
breeding and management thqr 


Condensed from Empire William F. French 


J iloNDAY, March 12, i<)2S, dawnal 
I clear and sunny t)vcr Qililor- 
nia's lush Santa ('iara X'allcy, 
with its orclianhs <if citrus, walnuts 
and apricots ■ and over the lake 
that sparkled behind St. I'rancis 
dam. a mighty concrete barrier 
thrown acrf)ss a wilil canyon high 
aliove the valley. No hint of im¬ 
pending disjtsier disturbed the sur¬ 
face of the giant reservoir which 
stored I .hoo.ooo.otK) cubic leet of 
water for thirsty I-os .\ngeles. 45 
miles to the south. Hut Dan Nfathews, 
an employe at Powerhouse No. 2, 
a mile and a half below the dam. 
wa.sn't looking at the scenery that 
mcirning. He .saw only trickles of 
muddy water running down the 
west wing of the tlam and oo/ing 
around its end. 

G)mplcted two years Ixrfore at a 
cost of $2.5(K),ooo, the dam ha<l been 
the .subject of heated controvcr.sy 
from its inception. Below it, Santa 
Clara Valley growers had .sought in¬ 
junction after injunction to prevent 
its construction; they feared it could 


ne\ er Ik.' anchoreil firmly enough in 
the adobe and .shale walls of the 
canyon. .Mxwe it, embattled ranch¬ 
ers had dynamited the aqueduct 
that carried the water past their 
lands, aiul had killed D)s .Angeles 
water-s\stcm guards. Despite the 
litigation and open \\arfarc. D).s An¬ 
geles had backed the judgment of 
William Mulholland, chief engineer 
of the citv's water .system, and the 
dam was finished in .May 1926. 

To D;in Mathews the water .seep¬ 
ing out from the dam's west wing 
that day in .March 1928 spelled 
trouble. lie couldn't risk spreading 
panic with what might be a false 
alarm, but he did report his dis¬ 
covery to his superior. Then he 
warned his brother to get his family 
out of the cabin by the powerhouse. 

'I'hat night in Bardsdale, 28 miles' 
Ix'low the dam. the George Board- 
mans put out their lights with the 
usual feeling of security. Across the 
little Santa Clara River, in Fillmore,, 
families were returning from the 
movies. Upstream, near the town of 
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Pirn, men in I he |X)wcr company’s 
construction gang haH let tl'.cir 
camplires burn Unv anil fasieneil 
their tent Haps. 

I'nknown to anyone, I lie trickles 
of water seeping aroiinii the dam 
had tiirneil now into streams that 
gnawed at its ieet of clay. About 
midnight the dam let go at both 
ends. I'welve billion gallons of water 
went thundering toward the sea - - 
a i25'f(X)l-high deluge of death and 
destruction. Powerhouse No. 2 was 
engulfed in one roaring splash. 'I’lie 
houses of its workers were buried 
unili r tons of mud, silt aiul broken 
concrete. Not a soul escaped. 

With demoniac fury the gigantic 
wave cut a channel toward the 
Santa (^/lara River. Srxm the roaring 
wall of water, now carrying auto¬ 
mobiles, railroad cars, houses and 
tractors, spcweil into licautiful Santa 
Clara \’allcy. 

I’here it spread out, nilling and 
tossing huge boulders like pebbles, 
snatching up trees and houses, tear¬ 
ing bridges from their foundations, 
ripping up railroad tracks, snapping 
poles and power lines. There is a fidl 





Pini; a hundred million horsepower ’ 
of merciless destruction roared down 
upon the 20,000 residents of the 
Santa Clara Valley’s mile-wide strip 
of orchard and garden. 'I’ravcling at 
express-train speed, the great wave 
struck the power com|>any’s con¬ 
struction camp. Not a man there 
had time to get his tent-flap open 
before the whole camp, heavy equip¬ 
ment and all, was carried away. 

So unexpected and deadly swift 
was the charge of the water that 
an estimated 50 cars were swept off 
Highway |xtralleling the .Santa 
Clara River. Some drivers livetl to 
re|'x>rt outrunning the flcxxl. but 
rlK>sc caught where the road was 
close to water level never had a 
chance. Weeks later autom<jbilcs 
were dug out of the debris and mud 
20 miles from where they had been 
engulfed. Others, believed to have 
been washetl into the ocean, were 
never found. 

,\fter having destroyed the con¬ 
struction camp and all but five of the 
Sq men in it, the deluge reached the 
Boardrnan home in Ikirdsdale, ten 
miles downstream. Cicorge Boiird- 
man recalls: 


tbp, the ternble foiteof tut 
threatened to wrench our arms from if 
their sockets. - ^ 

“The first big wave smashed ev- > 
crythiiig in its path and swept the 
debris along like a battering ram. 

It was a mile long and it passed 
through like a runaway train, but 
wc were in the ^o-foot-deep water 
that followed it for half an hour. 

".\lx)vc the roar of the water 
leveling our beautiful citrus groves 
we could hear the crash of smashing 
houses and breaking trees and poles. 
Parts f)f houses, splintered timbers 
and tree trunks stripped oi limbs 
would shoot out of the water and 
crash on the racing maelstrom of 
debris. 'Fhat was the most horrible 
thing about the fl<xxl - the deadly 
debris. We saw a two by four pierce 
the side of one of our horses, and 
heard his almost human scream. 
Cries and shouts for help came from 
all sides. Somehow Donald and 
1 reached dry land, a mile down¬ 
stream.” 

.\forc than 600 homes were de¬ 
stroyed that night. An estimated 700 
li^•es were swallowed up by the 
avalanche of water which wiped out 


“That night my 14-ycar-old son 
l^inald and I were sleeping in the 
tenant hoi!.%e. 1 woke up to find the 
place rocking like a ship in a hurri¬ 
cane. Suddenly the little house w'as 
tossed into the air. It landed on its 
side, lodged ir. the top of a giant 
walnut tree. Wc fought free of the 
building, for the big tree was already 
being uprooted. As we worked our 
. way shoreward from tree top to tree- 


the low-lying jiarts ot C^staic, Cam- 
iilous, Bardsdale, Pirn, Fillmore, 
Santa I’aula and Saticoy. The flood' 
passed quickly (rescue workers were 
crossing tlu* riverbed on foot by' 
nine in the morning) but it left a* 
50-mile-long swath of uprooted Qf-’ 
chards and debris-covered dead. 

Citrus-grower Frank LcBard^' 
w'ho.sc rescue efforts started wKiW 
the waters were at thek heig^jlT, 





^nid^crs in iccafirngWlbat happened. 
‘ *it was ten times worse than a 
dood. The water w'asn’t merely driv- 
. ing people from their homes — it 
, was killing. I saw sudden whirlpools 
drag struggling humans and animals 
out of sight. Cries for help were 
cut short by blows from the whirling 
debris. 

“Hitched to a tree by a rope, 1 
waded out as far as 1 could stand the 
pull of the current. 1 grabbed a man. 
When I laid him out I saw a heavv 


thousand workers in the stricken' 
valley. 

More than compassion inspired 
its efforts. The city had constructed 
the dam in the face of bitter protests 
from the people of the area. Recog¬ 
nizing its liability, it was attempting 
to meet its moral obligations. 

'fhe city began i-ja^ing damage 
claims less than a week after the dam 
broke. Angeles dkln't cjuibhle 

in settling,” recalls Cieorge Hoard- 
man. "Here in \’entura Onintv we 


bolt sticking through his head.” were allowed S^ofi an acre for dam- 
The flood performed othe.- weirtl age to land without trees, ami up to 
tricks. A month after the calamity. S^ooo an acre for prime gro\ es that 
a man from Bardstlalc saw what were deslroyetl. Death benefits of 


looked like his horse w'orking in a 
field near Saticoy, 20 miles away. 
The farmer using the animal siiid he 
had dug it out of the mire at the fcxil 
of his property. 

Response to the area’s needs was 
swift. The day after the disaster a 
'half-dozen field hospitals were in 
operation and Red Cross tents lined 
the 50 miles from the dam to the sea. 
Hundreds of professional anil volun 
tcer workers searched for the living 
and the dead in 20-forit-deep silt 


S7000 to Sm,o«>o a jx-rson were 
paid.” While it is not known how 
much Los Angeles paitl in all, resi¬ 
dents of the \alley say S^o.ooo.ooo 
is close. 

On .March 17 (iovernor Young 
ordered a state investigaiirm of the 
tragedy, and William Mulholland, 
father of the original project, in¬ 
spected the ruins of the dam anti the 
desolated valley. The grief-stricken 
engineer accepted full resfKmsibility. 
His final statement to the inves 


and debris. 

President Cof^lidge telegraphed 
an offer of federal help. But Dw 
Angeles seemed to be meeting all 
needs. It was sending caravans of 
trucks* scraf)ers, power shovels and 
derricks* and soon had more than a 


tigaiing jury was, "I envy those who 
died.” 

Mulholland immediately retirctl 
from active duly anti, within a short 
time, died. 

'J'he St. h'rancis dam had claimed 
its final victim. 
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If You Worked ie Soviet Russia 


f 


' l|E<^ENTLy a panel of four former 
' JLv Soviet citizens — a worker, a fore- 
' 'inan, a plant manager and a Red Army 
. officer — consented to answer all ques- 
'tions put to them by audiences in 
Detroit, Youngstown, New York and 
■ Other cities. This new kind of quiz pro¬ 
gram is being sponsored throughout the 
United States by The Research Insti¬ 
tute of America, Inc., which checked 
.and confirmed the credibility of its 
panel of four Russians. Linder the di* 
rection of Ada Siegel, translator for 
'these Russians, the following testimony 
. about Soviet life has already emerged. 


Quesf/on. How mucli did you earn 

in the Soviet factory.' 

Answer, .\boul ^50 rubles a month. 

After deductions I had about 240 

left -- S60 in vour nionev, but in 
« * 

actual purchasing value S$o would 
be closer to the facts. 

O. What kind of deiluctions.^ 

A. 'I'wo and a half [lerceiir in gov¬ 
ernment taxes, two percent cultural 
taxes (which included medical serv¬ 
ices) and the s^x'cial ten |XTcent 
deductions for the fullillment t)f the 
Five-Year Plans - a “voluntarv" 


A Soviet Worker: 

Ivan Samilenko, 37, was working 
as a machine operator in a tank fac¬ 
tory when the Germans came. Liber- 
•,.ated from a Nazi labor camp by 


k)an to the government. Sometimes, 
to show your [latriotisni, you signed 
up for more. And there were always 
sfK'cial “voluntary” deductions: for 
Ounmunist China, even for the 


’ the Americans, he went to the United American unemployed. 

States in 1950 with his wife and two Q. What is your so-called “work 
^ 4 £hiidren. book 


^£hildren. 

ih'j-■ fiaatd M 


book .?’* 

“Jf Yam Wortud (k SmiH Btusia,'’ a buUMn 19$0 and dmbtMad bit TJm 

/Mfitatf ^ Ammea. Mam Vmk if.if.X .. 
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Another Domimon Cenel Creetwn 




A. The work book lists all a work- so well prepared, but it docs boast a 
.er’s movements from plant to plant dessert. I’lic tliird dining room is for 
or place to place, reports his political Stakli;ino\’ites (the }>acc'scttcrsamong 
reliability, work efficiency ami any the workers). The last is for the rank 
disciplinary actioas taken against him. and lile, who usually get a watery 
p. What happens if voii are late? soup with |^)ialocs and a vegetable 
A. If you are over 20 minutes late oil, some |>oiTidge and hreatl. 
twice you arc at once taken be- O. What kind of housing does the 
fore the People's Qmrt. Minimum worktrgetr 

punishment is forced labor on the A. In the cities, tine iof>m |K*r 
job, which means tliat 2*5 percent is family — no matter how large the 
deducted from your wages for as family is.'riierc is a common kitchen, 

. long as six months. In the first year usually for two or more families, and 

• after the law was fussed, some two a common toilet. In many areas the 

thirds of the workers in my plant workers li\e in barracks or mud huts, 

were on a forced-labor basis. We had no haihrrxim. hut a sort of 

O. What happe-ns if after ten neighhorluMKl bathhouse for everv- 
years, for example, you're late a hcxly. Never heard of a refrigerator, 
third time? e dkln'l ha\ e a radio: just a loud- 

A. Minimum punishment is six speaki-r for propaganda programs, 
years at forced lalxrr in jail or in a 'rdepliones are for the higher-ups. 
concentration camp. If a worker O. Is the average Russian worker 
quits work 20 or 25 minutes early or .satisfied or is he living on the firom 
comes back from lunch late, he can ise of a better lomorniw? 
get a .six-month sentence. .\iul from A. The Russian is a ixitieni man. 
the moment that I am sentenced, 1 ami well disciplined. Of course we're 

foseall rank and any claim for health, human and hope for a better tomor- 

pension or other benefits. row. but 1 <loubi if manv tliink it 

p. Do women have to work? will come a.s long as the Bolshevik 

A. They arc not forced to work, regime is in }X)wer. Mt)st of the time 

but almost cs ery woman docs work we are pjsi weary and afraid. We 

bccau.se her man can't earn enough, find it better to tlo our work, sleep, 

p. What is a worker's typical meal ? and think as little as |X)ssible. 

A. .\r home, usually potat(K‘s. cab- p. W’hy tlidn’t you protest against 
bage, bread and — once in a while your conditions? 

. — herring. At the plant he is fed at A. f^rotest in the Soviet Union is 
his own expense.'rbcrc arc four din- called sabotage, with all that this 
ing rtx)ms. 'Fhc best is for the ad- terrible crime implies. 

• minist rativc personnel and Party or- a c • ™ 

gani/ers, whose fexxi is excellent. In ^ Soviet Plant Manager: 

^the second — for technical person- Nicholas Didenko, 42, an engi- 
^..^1 — the food is not so plentiful or neer, was superintendent qfa factQnf^ 



'In tiic; North Caiicasiis. Duntig the* 


war he found himself in a Cilerman 
forced-labor camp. He arrived in the 
United States in 1949, with his wife 
and two children. 

Question. Who is boss in the Soviet 
factory? 

Answer. The Bolshevik Govern¬ 
ment. 'ITic plant is run by a “'Fri- 
angle/' consisting of a director, the 
Parly* orgaiu/.cr. and the trade- 
union organiser. The diri*clor's job 
is )'K)iitic:il. 'I'he man who acluallv 
bosses prrKluction is his subordinate, 
the technical administrator. I'har 
was my job. 


O. 'I'hen it is the I'riangle that 
sets production targets- 

./. No. Fhey are set liy tlie par¬ 
ticular ministry controlling the in- 
diisirv. 


O. Suppose the ejuota .set seems 
ICK) high ? 

. /. -X [>Ian coming from the minis¬ 
try is an order. .\nd there are many 
techniijues for stepping uji output to 
meet theonler. I'he principal one is 
the Stakhano .\!ovemc*nt. Siakhnno- 
viies are fwce-setlers. The Triangle 
sek'cts workers wlu» are )H)litically 
reliable and we have to provide them 
with the best marc rials, the best 
t(X)ls, the best working conditions. 
Working under these ccMiditions for 
a short ^leriwl. they -prcKluce a 
higher norm, which is then con¬ 
sidered the regular prixluction stand¬ 
ard for all w'orkers. 

Q. What did you earn ? 


•’Ilicrc are six million members of the 
Communist Party in the Soviet Union, out 


A. About 


after .deductions, about 850 ru^ids^ 
But I also had many importaAC 
privileges. 1 could buy merchandise 
at the regular hxed prices in state 
stores. I'or the identical merchandise 
the worker — when he could find it 
on the black market -- had to pay 
five or six limes as much. T had a 
three rcKun apartment with its own 
kitchen and other advantages. 

O. Did the Staklianovite have 
any special pay or incentives? 

Fhe increased pay is insignifi-* 
cant. But the .Stakhanovite in oui 
plant could hiiv a pair of {'tantsat the 
official, not the black-market price, 
and without standing in line. 

O. Cxiulil )our workers complain 
to management alxjut labor condi¬ 
tions, or jH’rsonal issues? 

.i. Fherc is a grievance commit¬ 
tee consisting of a trade-union repre¬ 
sentative and a rcprescinative ol 
management. In my cxfx-ricnce, and 
I has e been a member of such a com¬ 
mit lee. there are few complaints, 
and those finly on personal lines. For 
instance, that the foreman was un-. 
fair in distribution of t(K>ls or ma¬ 
terials. Not once tlid the committee 
decide in favor of the worker. 


A Soviet Foreman: 

Boris Sahlin, 48. is a machine:] 
t<K>l foreman captured by the Get- 
mans. .Vficr years in a DP camp he 
went to the United States in I95d 
Question. How would you describjC 
your job as foreman ^ j 

Answer. 1 gave technical instr^;^ 
tions and. provideci 



.trials and tools were available for 
carrying out the assigned norm. 

Q. Is the individual worker or 
. foreman encouraged to improve pro- 
'duction methods? 

A. In the Soviet Union people are 
/scared to take ‘'technical risk.” Sup- 
>pose an engineer, or a foreman, 
t] thinks of a new way of doing some¬ 
thing— and it doesn’t work out. 
‘ Immediately he will be accused of 
./sabotage and may end up in a forced- 
labor camp for the rest of his lile. 
O. Were vour conditions better 
^ihan a workingman’s? 

A. Of course-. I earned about twice 
'•'-as much as the workers under me. 
: And technical |X'rsonnel. including 
; foremen, live in special government 
'apartment blocks; they have iwt) to 
.-three rcx>ms and a kitchen. 

Q. 1-Iasn’t there been a marked 
' improvement in the worker's stand¬ 
ard of living since Czarist days? 

. A. l>efinitcly not. I am old enough 
to remember. The great impro\e- 

■ ments have all been in the sphere of 
armament and heavy industry, fhe 
'people live in greater jxjverty than 
before the revolution, and they live 

:'tn constant fear. 

A Red Army Officer: 

Peter Pirogov, 30, was a lieuteii- 

■ jant in the Soviet Air Force and a 
, war hero. He tells of his escape in 

■ 1948 in his lxx)k. Why I Escaped. 

Question. The other men here left 
r^Russia Muring the war. Since you 
;^ft toward the end of 1948, you 
^puld tell us whether conditions 
^i^Qged after, the war. 


Ansuter. No. The picture drawn 
here is substantially unchanged, c?i- 
cept that there are even stricter 
measures to enforce the govern¬ 
ment’s will on the workers. Nothing 
was done to keep any of the promises 
made during the war. 

p. Russia is a big f(KKl-pr<xlucing 
country. Why the fcxxl shortage? 

.-/. Because the regime lakes e\ ery- 
thing to ]>repare for the coming 
‘‘worUl revolution” --- the next war. 

p. .\re men in the armv spicil 
U|X)n, icx)? 

A. I-'.\ery man in the Red .Army 
knows that he is being watcheil, 
possibly by his buddy or his wife. 

p, I low dex-s the regime gel citi¬ 
zens to spy on one another? 

. 7 . Well, there’s my own ex|X'ri- 
ence. I was ordered toapjx-arat the 
oHice in 1941 an<l they a.sked: “What 
do you think of the Soviet Power? 
Do you love it or in>t ?” Of course 
you must answer that you do, II you 
love it, they say, then vou are reailv 
to help us. \‘ou are told \ou will 
.stx)n get your assignment. 1 was given 
the job ol watching my pilot - J 
was a navigator. But out- night, .since 
we were such gcxHl friends, I couldn’t 
stand it any longer. I told him; “Be 
carciul, I lia\e to re|H)rt evervlhing 
you say and tlo.” I le laughed and 
said: “1 have been watching you for 
a year now.” 

p. Did you study foreign lan¬ 
guages before tlie last war? 

A. Oh, yes, we w'ere learning Ger¬ 
man. 

Q. And after the waf? 

,A\ We be^ 
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A daring nOaspdper reporter tells of his adt^enittres in exposing 
an unholy alliance between Brooklyn hoohjes and policemen 


How Wc Tracked Down 


Brookivn’s "Mr. Bk” 

* o 


Condensed from True 


lx\ Rfici 


In Df.cemhur 1040 Brcxjklyn Uugle piiblivhctt ;i sfricv ol articles whicli 
disclosed New York C'ily’s shockiiij* protection of illegal gainijling. From this 
' series grew a siory of corri’ption that reached to the core of ‘"'rhe Finest” — as 
• New Yorkers proudly call their |x»licc - and reflected on the acumen of former 
!Mayor William O’Dwyer, the present I'. S. Amhass,tdor to Mexico. F*'rom it 
unraveled the saga of Harry Clross, the ex-scKlajeiker who iK-caine rich eiuiugh to 
pay a million dollars u year ior protection ol his Ixxikie kingdom. F'rom it evolves! 
the appointment a.s New ^'ork City Police ('ommissioner of ’riiomas Murphy, 
successful prosecutor ol Alger Hiss. It iiel|)ed to arouse the puhhc opinion which 
stnmgly backed Senator Kstes Kefauver’s nation-wide crime investigation. F'rom 
it also, in part, came the imix-tiis hy winch a million New ^’orkers kicked over 
political-party fences last .November and elected X'inceiit K. Impellitteri mayor. 

Author of these articles was Reporter F.d Reid, who. tin the basis of a remark 
overheard in a crowded bar, spent three months tligging out his facts. I lis series 
brought him some uneasy moments, hut they also hrouglu him a miinhcr of 
honors, among them the By-Line Awaril of the Newspaper Reporters Asvu ialion 
of New York C'ity for excellence in reixirling anil the George Polk Memorial 
Award of l..ong Island University for outstanding newspa|x r service. What fol- 
k»ws is Ed Reid’s account of how his story came alxjui ■ and what it led to. 


O NE HOT NIGHT in September i()49 
I was in a Hnxikiyn joint named 
Joe’s Bar. 7 'hrough the buzz and 
'clatter, and the inevitable predic¬ 
tions about what the IXidgcrs would 
do to the Yankees in the World 
Scries, 1 happened to hear the fellow 
next to me say to his companion, 
. “I hear a new Ikjss has taken over 
;^e bookie joints in town. Guy they 


call Mr. C;. 'Phey say he was put 
tip in business hy three coppers after 
he ran out owing his customers a 
hundred grand.” 

That was the tiny .seed. 

'I he chance remark reminded me 
that for some lime Brooklyn seemed 
to have been without a mob Iwss. 
In 1946 her two biggest racket men. 
Joe Adonis and “Little Augic” 
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Whether motoring to Quebec’s beautiful 
Gaspe, or just do^n to the corner store, 
more Canadians trasel on Goodyear tires 
than on an\ other kind And no svonder . 
for car makers(svho realh kuou tires) put 
more Good\ear Super C ushions on new 
cars than an> other kind The public too, 
buys more Super Cushions than an\ other 
low-pressure tire Doesn’t it stand to reason 
that the tire that ffi^es the most people the 
most satisfaction is the tire for to buy r 
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Here is the easiest Beauty 

Treatment in the world: All you 
need is Soap, Cleansing Cream, 

Night Cream and Toning Lotion 
When they’re all by Yardley 
you enjoy the perfect 
Beauty Treatment. 

Skin Care by 

YARDLEY 

Of LONDON 


Night Cr«am $1.25 


Toilet Soap 50e 
Astringent Lotion $1.00 


Oeaming Creami $1 -25 
Toning Lotion. $1.00 



Pisanb, Mid left the Ddrougn, having 
proved — at least to the satisfaction 
of the law-enforcers — that not one 
drop of blood from the shocking 
"Murder, Inc.” case could be found 
on anv of ihcir several dozen hand- 
somcly tailored suits. Adonis there¬ 
after graced the state of New fcnscy, 
and I’isano moved into partial con¬ 
trol of a Miami Beach hotel. 

A number f)f faceless substitutes 
had moved into Brooklyn, but no 
l)ig shot seemed to rise among them. 
'I'his seemed otkl, for my exjx*riencc 
with the untlerworld showed that 
sfM>ner or later one kingpin always 
winds up with the dough —and the 
contrtil. I dccidetl this .Mr. C».. who- 
e\ er he wus, might Ix’ the "big fellow.” 

i talked t)ver my suspicions with 
the city editor of ihc and he 

told me to sc'e what 1 could track 
down. So for three months I pounded 
the pavements and haunted the 
bars, the "drops” and the precinct 
headquarters of Brooklyn. 1 talked 
with Brtxiklyn District Attorney 
Miles I'. McfXmald, with judges 
and police captains. I talked with 
small-times bookies and with runners 
for bcxikies. I talked with disgruntled 
cops who knew abc^ut and deeply 
resented the dishonest take-home 
(lay of some of their collcague.s. 

Before long it became apparent 
that a lot of cops, big and little, 
were in on the borough's huge gam¬ 
bling business. In setting up their 
system of graft and corruption the 
crooked cops had used, as an opera¬ 
tional model, the organization pat- 
^,PqMcc Department itself. 






30 districts and established a trustr^j 
worthy bookie (plus assistant aiidf' 
runners) in each area. The fay-off( 
to the police ran between $7000 andv 
$8000 a week for each district and^^' 
according to several Imokics, the; 
price of a franchise in the depart¬ 
mentalized setup was S20,t>oo. 

By December 1949 I had not un¬ 
covered .Mr. (j., but I could account 
for a w'eekly piy-ofT to police of many 
thousands of dollars. The Eagle de¬ 
cided we had enough material to. 
start running some articles, and the 
scries liegan on I'Vccmber ii, 

'I hc public was shocked at the 
disclosures, but the Ixtokics and' 
their prdicc partners just laughed. 
What was one more ncws()af)er se¬ 
ries? It would blow over in lime. 
Why should a fX’mocraiic district 
attorney do anything serious about' 
a state of Lorruption that might 
involve brother politicians and high, 
|x>lice bra.ss iiiuier the command of- 
a IX'inocratie mayor who had him- 
st'lf been a cop r 

In the wake of the scries, how'cvcr,. 
Jack Kranis. IXmcKratic representa¬ 
tive from Brcxikh n on the powerful: 
New \'ork City Council, made 
Vigorous somei h ing-should-be-donc; 
sjx'ech. .\nd immediately afterward^ 
District Attorney Mcl'tonald aske(l|. 
the city's Ikiard of Estimate for 
$6f) .000 to defray the cast of siti 
investigation. 'Fhe board, preskle<| 
over that day by Vincent Impellil^- 
leri, provided the sum without’i 
dissenting vote. 

An unprecedented plan d 





|,ing up in McDonald’s mind. Con¬ 
i’ eluding that it takes a cop to catch 
i. a cop, he blandly asked the Police 
Department to provide investigators 
i to probe its own perstwinel. W'lien 
; the'laughter died down, he finislied 
'* the rest of his request. He wanted 
^740 rookies, fresh out of the Police 
Academy. 

'' The request was .so prcfxjsterous 
?'*that the Police Department granted 

■ it at once. This made it possil>le for 

■ McDonald to train 
and direct the in- 
vestigators himself, .so 
that there woiiltl be 

• no leaks to ot her cops. 

• Almost immediately 
thereafter Mayor 
O’Dwyer’s Police 
: Commissioner, W il¬ 
liam P. O’Brien, in- 
'stituted a sudden 
j^shake-upof the Police 
'Department. One 
early-January week- 
' end in 195(1 every jxdicc iiisjxctor 
was transferrc'. to a new command in 
a different jxirt of the sprawling 
■metrofxilis. 7 'hcy were joined shortly 
thereafter by their resj»ective teams 
•of plain-clothes men. 

'It was as.sunied by the average 

■ citizen that this represented a 
healthy change, that it separated 
bookies from [K>licc officials who 
,-had stayed loo long in one tlistrict. 

As a matter of fact, later evidence 
^showed that many of the shifted 
^^^mspectors and plain clothes men 
iply “moved in” on the bookies 




tinned the milking process. Some 
b<x>kics even complained aloud that 
they had been forced to trade a 
leech for a vulture. 

The shift caused headaches for 
Nfcl>onakrs rookies, too. Plain- 
clf>thc's men they had been almost 
ready to nail in one section of New 
York were now miles away. 'I'he 
trails ctKiled for a long lime. 

Meanwhile, a few bookies seemed 
to have a premonition that some¬ 
thing might come oi 
the lui^/c series, just 
before the articles 
began running (they 
had been advertised 
eMensivelv) a bcMikie 
called me on the 
phone and asked. 
“How good is this 
stuff vouVe writing: 
Will it kill bo<»kmak- 
ing fora while?” 

I asked why he 
wanted to know. 

“I'm making up a Christmas list 
for mv cops,’* he said, “and I'd halt- 
like hell to haiul out all that dough 
and then haN e to go out of busine.ss 
right afterward on account of your 
stories.” 

I told him he should hold onto 
his money. 1 le was out of business 
by Christmas—■ but I heard from 
him. lie sent me a big flowery Chri.st- 
mas card. 

Now, led by William Dahut, a 
scrupulously honest and brilliant 
county detective attached to the 
D,A.’s office, the Fabulous Forty 
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-BRISTLE ATTACK ON TOOTH DECAY! . 

— > Regular brushing is the best safeguard agauMf^ 

decay That s why it’s vital to use a brush that i 
reaches every tooth surface The original Dg, 
j| West’s Miracle-Tuft design is fashioned to do juflt , 
that And its 800 “Exton” bristles axe watalp*' \ 
nioofed, too, for long life. Start your entire 

kiMiMiiWtM' ftnttr nsfw Dri.Waiit’a* a 




. —tbamed iBtob^lyn, inter 

jewing former bookies, big and 
’little bettors, stool pigeons. Under 
, the direction of peppery little Julius 
Helfand, an assistant prosecutor un¬ 
der McDonald, raiding squads 
knocked off one bookie joint after 
another. But nobody was “singing,*’ 
and the raided joints proved barren 
of definite evidence linking those 
operations to police protection. 

The rookies’ operations were dil- 
^ficult for another reason. 'Fo pick up 
.'their rather meager pay envelopes, 
these men hatl to check in at various 
precinct oflices where they had offi- 
xially been assigned just before be- 
icoming the acknowledged enemie.s 
of crooked colleagues. “Cict wise, 
you rat,” was a standard message 
they would find scrawled on the 
backs of their envelopes. Their 
phones would jangle in the dead of 
night — and there would be no 
voice at the other end of the wire 





with ‘''bag men,^'^ ^ps and bthets ' 
used as intermediaries between cor¬ 
rupt police inspectors and top ech¬ 
elons of the mob. The lad had a lot 
of names and phone numbers, and 
tbev were for sale. 

I tokl iiim r was in no }X)sition to 
pay for the information and urged 
him to come along with me to Mc- 
IXmakl's office. He agreed. Men of 
MclXmald’s character may wince a 
little at the thought of buying in¬ 
formation, but no jMilice depart 
ment, no in^■estigative bureau, is 
free of such practices. .\n outlay of 
a few hundretl dollars can sometimes 
save thousandsjilus weeks of 
work. NfcfXMiald agreed to pay $300 
for the names and phone numbers, 
as well as any other informalifjii 
the la<l possessed. 

Some help came from the mail 1 
received at the time of the article 
scries. Along with the routine 
threats on mv life, the a non vinous 


when they gniggily lifted the re¬ 
ceiver. C.)r, if there was a voice, it 
would be heavy with obscenities. 

As for myself, I kept getting 
drawn into uneasy situations. On 
bnc occasion a man who identified 
.himself over the phone as a “runner” 
asked me to meet him at Joe’s Bar. 
Accompanied —at a distance — by 
bodyguards assigned by McI^mi- 
.ald’s office, 1 kept the date. The 
'runner, a youngster only 21 or 22, 
(I'iturncd out to have a beef— like so 
^nany that followed him. The mob 
i^Was paying him only $30 a week 
his involved duties as a phone- 
fiSis^.;.takcr and for his contact work 


jeers, and the signed letters of en¬ 
couragement, there were dozens of 
earnestly scrawled notes from BrcK>k- 
Ivn housewives. Some told of lius- 
bands returning home with less than 
Sm left of weekly pay checks of 
nearly Sroo — the rest having been 
grabbed by bookies. Whenever the 
women were able to identify the 
bookie, or inclutled the address of 
the bfx>kie joint which was chewing 
up the family income, I turned the 
letter over to McDonald — and the 
Fabulous Forty would close up the 
place. 

I'hen early in April 1950 came the 
.first big break. A routine 
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Now Ford "step-ahead" designing hrinits you the sweetest, 
smartest car on the boulevards! And w'iih its protecting steel 
top, the Ford Victoria is a true "all-weather" traveller. /» wintevt 
close-fiiting w'indows and solid, all-steel "Lifeguard" Body 
mean snug comfort. In summer, roll down the windows and 
revel in the breeze—with no side pillars to break that "dream- 
line" streamlining! Buy for the future and you’ll buy a Ford. 




Three luyuriiius intfrit»r eitsciuhirs h 4 rnu)iu/e 1'cj.iiriliilly with cxtctiur 
colours. Scats uphi)I.stercJ in JumIWc Cold with genuine deep- 

hutfed leather and vinvi. Carpeting, headlining, instrument panel and gamisli 
nnuitdings lilciul ideally witli upholstery. And like all new l‘ord.s, rhij> new 
Victoria is built for the years aJiead, witli 45 Jiner look-ahead leaTures. 

Ford Thoolro .. . radio liilenine you’li anioy; every ^idoy nisht on Dominion nelworic. 


SEE IT...“TEST-DRIVE” IT!--- V/SITYOUR FORD DEALER 
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'i^ection of Brooklyn turned up evi- 
i^dence that $1200 had been paid 
recently to the co|.ts of that district. 
'A few weeks later a raid in the 
■ Ridgewood section pro<liiced ledger 
notations setting aside “ice" money. 
.Not only that: when the r(X)kies 
-sped up to the deximed joint, the) 
..surprised four cops of the iQih In¬ 
spection Division standing oui.sidc 
engrossed in conversation with a 
' friend of foe -\donis. 

In another raid on a numbers 
'headquarters Dahut and his men 
' picked up four plain-clothes men 
along with the operators. 'Phis place 
;was such an ob\ious “drop” that 
Governor Dewey had heard of it in 
Albany and had written the Police 
’■,‘Departmcnt to “do.something." But 
the police did nothing and the joint 
'Continued to receive clean bills of 
health from the inspectors — until 
Dahut moved in. 

With some evidence now at hand, 
''McI!)onaId subpienaed the bcxiks 
of the iqth Division and called its 


chief. Inspector Nicholas Pisarra, 

before the Grand jury. Pisarra matle 

one appearance; when the (irand 

■Jury asked to see him again it 

learned that a Police Dcpiirtmcnt 

medical authoritv had sent him to a 

sanitarium outside the citv, at citv 

* 

expense. Mcl>)nald demanded that 

he return immediatelv. The sani- 
• ^ 

itarium reported him tex) ill to travel 
— a psychiatrist who talked with 
said he had “suicidal tenden- 
Htics." At the request of McDonald, 
^ifigs County Judge Samuel -S. Lei- 


bOwftz dispatched an im^rtial'^-’ 
biter. Dr. Clarence Bellinger, world- 
famous psychiatrist. Bellinger 
decided there was nothing wrong 
with Pisarra and Pisjirra went back 
before the (irand fury. His testi¬ 
mony has not been disclosed. 

MclXxiald summed up the Pisarra 
ca.sc and described the rot within the 
Division in a long memo to 
Mayor O’Dwyer. O’Dwyer turned 
the memo over to Investigations 
Commissioner fames 11 . Shells. .\t 
this writing ik» action lus been 
taken. 

In luly came another interesting 
development. Shortly alter test liv¬ 
ing before the Grand jurv. Police 
C^iplain John (>. Flynn shot aiui 
killed himself. He left a note stating 
that his act had nothing To do with 
the investigalioii. He killed himself, 
he wrote, because of "headaches" in 
his precinct. Nevertheless, 6(w>ocops. 
led by Mayor O’Dwyer, attended 
Flynn’s funeral as a “silent protest" 
against McIXinald and his rcxikies. 
It was a pressure job without prece- 
tlenl in |X)lice annals. KejX)rters who 
covered the rcmarkalde event were 
never able to learn the origin of the 
oral order to the cops to ap|x*ar. Its 
author must have iigure<l that this 
fanlasiic turnout of “'I’he l-'inest" 
woulil crush .MclXinakl’s investiga¬ 
tion out of existence. 

But if the cops were unite<l in 
their demonstration, the ncwspajxrs 
and the public were united in their 
reaction against it. The s(x:ctaclc of 
the Mayor ami thousands of guardi¬ 
ans of the law attendioj^ 
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questioned in the police probe en* 
raged editorialists and a vast number 
of taxpayers. 

, Meanwhile, O’Dwycr called the 
McDonald investigation a “witch 
hunt.” 

At about this time great pressure 
was brought to Iiear on Dahiit, 
through threats to his fx)liticai fu¬ 
ture, to get him to case up in his 
investigation. But Dahut wouldn't 
Sow out. 


Let’s ask the C»tuity“Grand 

Jury to investigate the District At¬ 
torney and his investigation.” 

Fora time thereafter, McDonald, 
his staff and the 40 rookies were 
quizzed by the Grand Jury, ’fhey 
and their methods were given full 
approval. TheCirand Jury also agreed 
that the tlelcgaiion which had called 
on Judge [.eilKiwitz did not truly 
represent the rank and file of the 
jxilice groups. No vote hail been 
taken before this self-seeking act. 


Now leaders of [.xjJicc organiza¬ 
tions representing detect i\es, pa- 
• trolnien, lieutenants, sergeants and 
captains called on Judge Leilxiwirz 
to protest the inquiry. McDonaltl, 
the delegation said, had no right to 
pry into a cop’s bank account or to 
trespass on the pris'ate property of 
a cop who seemed to be living a 
little better than his siilary war¬ 
ranted. The delegation informed the 
Judge that it solidly endorsed 
O’Ds^'Vcr's attitude toward the whole 


'I'he big-time Ixxikies, contemp¬ 
tuous of the investigation, were still 
operating — aiul Mr. (1. had not 
yet been naileil. But the trail had 
becr>me warm. when, in .March, I 
received a phone call. A man with a 
huskv voice told me he was a horse 
player who hatl been cleaned to the 

bone bv Mr. (». I .said that was 
* 

tough, and the voice asked if I'd like 
to know more about .Mr. O. W'e made 
a date to meet at a restaurant. 

1 called Hill Dahut tr) tell him of 


affair and that the protest group 
would continue to .stand stanchly 
beside the Mayor, and vice versa. 

The Judge looked up at his callers 
and said, “I fcllo, .suckers.” 

Then he told them the news which 
had just come to him: O’Dwycr had 
been abruptly nominated Ambassa¬ 
dor to Mexico, at the suggestion of 
'Dcmcxrratic Boss Ed Flynn. The 
Judge let that sink in, then surprised 
his visitors by acknowledging that 
everything they said about McDon¬ 
ald’s conduct of the probe might 
:^eU be true. “But,” the veteran 
cnnrinuiivl *‘l havc an. idea. ^ 


the lip. Dahut .suggested that he 
.send somehotly to the restaurant 10 
impersonate me, and ch(»se a rookie 
of about my looks and build. I 
loaned him my camel’s hair coat anil 
a fxiir of my glasses, and off he went. 

I had been given an award for the 
crime stories not long before, and 
my picture had appeared in the 
Eagle, .\pparently the rookie was a 
goixi double, for when he ap|K'arcd 
at the rendezvous the informer came 
right over to him, held out his hand 
and said, “Kccognizc you from your 
picture in the paper.” 
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on Haity Gross; EvcntimUy. 
he sold him out — and along with it 
Gross’s loo-million-dollar bookie 
empire — for a total of $800, paid 
to him over the eight-week pcrifxl 
he worked with the investigators. 

^ Gross was now followed day and 
'tiight by rookies working under 
JDahut’s guidance. He could have 
ybeen picked up at any stage. Inn the 
''■important thing was to nail him 
with as many of his police protectors 
'.and partners as fxxssible. 

To get photographic rvitlence of 
[Grass’s a.ssociation with pc»Jicc pals, 
-McDonald purchased a number of 
tiny' cameras — .some of them small 
enough to be contained in a cigarette 
dightcr — and a quantity’ of nifra- 
sensitive film. To provide suiricicni 
illumination for candid-camera shots, 
rookies managed to replace the dim 
;;l^hts of certain Ciross meeting 
■’^'jplaccs with infra-red bulbs. (.)n se\ - 
f^cral occasions whole streets were 


morning of September ,15 BHl Dihutf 
let himself into Gross’s swanky suite 
in Brfx>klyns Hotel Towers. The 
place was dark. Dahiif moved noi.se- 
lesslv acro.ss the Ii\ing room to the 
hedr<H)m, where he found Ciross 
asleej^. Dahut tapped the gambler 
gently on his pajama-clad .shoulder, 
turned on a light. 

“Okay, hud,*’ Dahut Siiid quietly. 
“'I’liis is it. I he D..\. wants to see 
von.” 

Ciros,s hardly hlinked an eye. He 
.sat up and sh<K)k his head. “Well, 
how do you like thathe .said. 

Shortly after his arrest (iro.ss was 
taken before |udge Leilx)witz. I'or a 
half-liour the gambling king out¬ 
lined the operations oi his lxx)kic 
realm. It was then he staled that he 
paid a million dollars a year to the 
fxilice for pnnection. (It is my per¬ 
sonal conviction that he paid much 
more.) Hut he refu.stxl to name 
names. Kven when told that Mc- 


."^pray'ed with invi.siblc infra-red rav.s. 

to obtain a picture of (Jross walking 
j or riding with sonic fat car from the 
.'Department. 

McDonald also assigned a number 
. of the Department’s best-looking 

■ lady cops to the cliase, some of 
. whom posed as female bar-flies in 

■ order to take pictures. ( )thcrs worked 
as chambermaids, moving around 

. hotel suites in- which CJrass and his 


i.corrupt pals lounged or partied, and 
'inconspicuously exposing film after 
One policewoman got a closc- 
|j)^p of Gross ogling her lechcrou.sly. 
j^JPinally the day came when the 
dossier enough . 


Donald was in posse.ssion of a wealth 
of photographs .showing him with 
one |H)licc iigiirc after another he 
maintained silence. 


“I just can't hurl my fxiliee friends 
and their families. It would ruin 
them. Wliy. I've been in their homes. 
I’ve Ix'cn at the graduation of their 
kids. SfHiu- of iliem ha\ e .s<ins about 
to enter the priesthfxxl. What are 
you asking me to do?” 


(iross was held in $250,000 bail — 
an amount without precedent. 

The public was .srxin treated to the 
spectacle of scores of high and low 
policemen resigning from the force 


in. unconcealed 

-“■a ti-,.*’*' fV- 1 . 
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IH ANACONDA HllP WHEN YOU BUY OR BUItO '' 

Ware are some ef the 72 builtfiag biuts /» our handy new reference 
book "Hew to Build a Better Home". 



43 . Wells usually pro>idc water supply, if house is located 
in the country, though .sometimes water can be piped from 
a sprini; or lake. Choice of well is based on depth at which 
water is likely to be found. Always test for purity—Alterinic 
and chlorinating equipment may be needed, in hard water 
areas, water softeners pay for themselves. Store rainwater 
in cisterns. 


46 . Chimney should extend 2 ft. abos c 
* roof ridge. Tile lining is recommended 

for furnace and fireplace flues. Concrete cap and tile tops provide 
protection. Minimum size for furnace flue, ins. square; 
fireplace flue, S'/z by 1.^ ins. If set side by side, flue lining joints 
should be staggered. A basement clean-out door is required for 
each flue. To prevent fire, wood framing should not come closer 
than 2 ins. to chimney. 





SOLID BRASS HARDWARE 

Often it’s hard to know if hardware is 
solid brass or only plated. But time and 
exposure tell the difference. Solid brass 
hardware is rustless . . . keeps its original 
charm through all the years of its faithful 
service. You’ll like new designs in solid bra.ss 
specially made by hardware manufacturers for 
moderate-priced homes. 














police regulation permitted them 
to resign without fear of a f^epart- 
ment trial at a later date. While an 
entire city and nation ItKiked on, 
shocked bv the plain implications, 
there was a stampede of jv)licemen 
turning in their badges. 

Acting Mayor Impellitteri called 
in Police 0 )mmissioner O'Brien for 
conference about the sordid siiua- 
lion. .\nd for ( )’Brien’s eilification 
Judge Leibowit/, played several 
tapped-wire recordings (matle by 
Dahui and liis nKjkies). \\'ith jaw 
ajar, the Police Ct)njniis.sioner lis¬ 
tened to the voices ol two bookies 
making arrangements for a ihirtl 
man. a sKxige known as “Chink," to 
take an “accommcxlaiion" arrest, 
“Chink" was to gel Sioo for m.iking 
a plain clothes man. selecietl bv the 
btxikies, kxik like he was attending 
to business. O'Brien also learneil 
that no lx)na fide IxMikies had been 
sent to jail irom (lamblers (anirt in 
BrcKjklyn from Jaiui.iry lo 

June 1050. I he arrested and jailed 
men had simply been si(K)ges. 

O'Brien’s subsequent replacement 
by big Tom Murphy started a fresh 


exodus of police officers — most of 
the resignations coming a few min¬ 
utes after they were informed that 
they would be called before the 
Crand Jury. 

.Vs ol this writing, the situation is 
far from wrapped up.* Letters 1 re¬ 
ceive from honest cops, however — 
and the honest cops are in the ma¬ 
jority, of course — indicate that 
they foresee an era in which ihcv 
can advance on their own merits, 
and nr>t by permission of some cheap 
politician or well-placed criminal. 
Meanwhile, the Bnxjklyn jail bulges 
with material witnesses who must 
be guarded constantly for their own 
protection. 

'file work of the rookies continues. 
I hcv gather the e\ idcnce. guan.1 the 
witnesses and live by their 0,1 th of 
otiicc. They IiaNe done much to 
clean up a Police Departmem which 
w'as reailv to cast them out with the 
label "Rat." "I'he country will hear 
more of them. 

*C)n Januarv 23, 1951, Gross pleaded guiln’ 
to all 66 counts of a L-nminal information 
chaigiiii; him with biKikniaking and con- 
spirai' lo \iolatc the gambling laws 


*///c Seart'hhig Quest ion 

a. ('oLi'MRiA (aii.i.i'tu-: they still remember the lime the laic Professor 
Raymoiiil Weaver gave his lirst class in I'.nghsh literature their first 'jaiz. 
A whistle of joy went up from the group, whicli hail Ixvn trying lo make 
things hard for the new instructor, when Weaver wrote on the blackboard, 
“Which of the lxx>ks read so far ha.s interested you least 

But then Weaver wrote the second and last question: lo what defect 
InLVciUQself do you attribute.this iack.of interest?” 

few*.;.'-,-,.'. , 1 ,. 
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Now the Concierge 
Is a Political Power 


(x)ndcnscd from 
The New \'ork I’imes Niaga/ine 

Joseph . 7 . Barry 

Paris bureau manager ol the 
Times' Sunday eihliun 
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OR three decades ihe h'rcnch 
ommunists have been 
propagandizing ihe workers 
in steel, coal, utilities, transp)rta- 
tion. Now they are alter the workers 
, at another critical {loiiit: the 
of the concierge. 

To people who have not livetl in 
Paris the suggestion that the door¬ 
keeper is as important in Marxian 
tactics as the dockworkcr will prob 
ably be greeted as hysterical. Hut ^^'e 
here understand the fxiwer of the 
concierge. Every imi'xiriant building 
has one; the So.ooo of them operate 
the pushbuttons of daily life. 'Phey 
watch and record the comings and 
goings of the Parisian. Capture them 
and you can do some thing the .Nazis 
^failed to do - enter the private life 
of the Frenchman. 

- The concierge is the deputy of the 
.landlord. She collects the rent and 
!ps your radio turned down. From 




Brcnch Communists two this tyrant 
htrausc she can he useful as a spy 
ami a propagandizer 

lier/wvf', no larger than a sentry Ik)V, 
she controls the entrances and exits. 
It is her if)b, as someone has written, 
“to open the iront d<x)r for ietiant.s. 
because ihev have no kevs. Why 
have they no keys? Hecause there is 
a concierge to open the frt)nt door.** 
Since there are no mailboxes, the 
coiicierge gets your mail from the 
postman and turns it over to you 
when yc)u come home. No one can 
understan<i the subtle pressures on 


•'. 1 . 


The Hem yhrk Times JHagaaiiu (Ueeembfr 3K'SI>), eopjiright tfiSO hy 
, Th* fttm Vhtk T%mes Gp.. 
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public opinion until'h^ has 


, . .:. _ . 

allow their comrades to mahe a 


/seen the expression on a Communist 
concierge’s face as she delivers him a 
communique from Marshall Plan 
. headquarters nr an invitation to 
General dc Gaulle's press confer¬ 
ences. 

It is not only her pleasure hut her 
duty to know \v!io visits yriu and 
- when he or she leaves. .And in your 
absence she has access to your apart¬ 
ment, for your maid is helpless in the 
hands of the coneieri'e, who often 
got the maid the job, and wlto can 
.! plague her with little annoyances if 
she w’on’t play the game. 

Credit houses. prosiTcciixe molli- 
■ ers-in-law and |•H)lice apply to the 
concierge regularly for details aUuit 
their clients that only she can fur¬ 
nish them. When you need a caft/i- 
cat dc domicile^ an attestation that 
you have li\'cd in the house from 
such a date to the present — a paper 
without which a man can't get mar¬ 
ried or buy a car - you have to gel 
it from the crinciergc, whose sig¬ 
nature is rcgistercil at tlic local jx>lice 
station. 

Is it odd, then, that she is so pas- 

sionatciv courted hv the e^e^-hlls^■ 

0 * 0 

Communist cell in herneighlxirluKKl ? 
Conversion of one concierge means 
a good chance of success with others, 
for concierges are us dost* as a hunch 
of grapes. I'hey seem friciully only 
to each other and pass information 
Vith a speed and cllicieney that 
-Aiakes the grapcvitic a weak iiicta- 
Jphor. 

Communist concierges are espe- 
active during elections. I'hey 


door-to'dcxir campaign that would 
be talxic» for members of other par¬ 
ties. They quietly tear up the opjx)- 
sition's cam{xiign material and dis- 
irihiitc their own. 

No matter what the petition or 
llu collection, they whcctlle, wangle 
or wring out a signature or a con¬ 
tribution. One concierge we know 
pcrsuaileil the }x*oplc in her house to 
sign the Otmmiinist StiKkhoIm 
Peace Appeal hy warning them to 
remain on the good side in ease the 
Russians occiipiecl Paris. “What can 
yon lose if you signshe asked. 

If.I man receivrs l.c Pnpuluirc, the 
.Socialist tlaily. then he is obviously 
reads for “advancement" to IS llu- 
manitCs the Oimmunist tlaily. so the 
proper coinratie is inionnetl. 11 a 
man subscribes to lx RiiyscmNcnwtU^ 
the (iaullisi bulletin, he is put on 
another list for s|x-cial treatment. 

In aniici|xttHin of the revolution, 
the (',t>mn)unists have disirihiiled 
the anus ihev never gave up after 
the war. Many of them have gone to 
friendly concierges whti, trigether 
with their husbands, oiled tlu* guns, 
wrapped them in a waierprtHif sat k, 
buried them in the cdlars and piled 
coal on lop. Put an even more ini- 
|X)nant use ol the concierge vv'oiild 
he alter the revoiiitioii witen "class 
enemies" would have to lx* searched 
out and litjuidated; Make her keep 
a rccortl ol mail, visitors, behavior. 

As with wtjrkcrs at other points ol 
|X)wcr, the Cximmimists maneuver 
primarily thmugh the General Con¬ 
federation of l^bor (CGI'), where 



from the ground up 

**A successful interior,” said Jack, “is a 
harmonious co-rclarion of elements in terms of 
colour, light and s^mcc . . 

“How's that again?” 1 cxclaimcsd. 

“The design,” went on Jack, “is based on its 
foundation, i.c., the floor, . . 

“You don't ncc\l to wrapit up in all those words, 
darling,” I interrupted. “Anytine knows that 
professjona! dectiratttrs always choose the 
carpet first." 

He l(K)kt‘d crestfallen. **1 was just coming 
to that.” 

“So w:i.s I, and I'm glad the decorators agree 
with us because I've ialleii in love with this 
beautiful (^arvccraft carfict by I larding.” 

Harding's Car^'ecraft Broadltiom— 

a hiizh-pile sculptured texture 'U'lfh that h.iud- 
erj/teJ Iftok. The uen' tme-nu-tmie g/vrf yttu 
plaiu colour jtnd pattern in one carpet. Ij/omed 
to List frmn finest selected uotih. Obtain- 
ahle in Beiiir, (ireen, Mull/errv Rose ^ 

md Grey . . . 3<5', / tnid IV 

seamless iridths, 
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CL Homewood. yof(( 

Tables that arc bcaurifully tlcsleiicd . . sui><rbly 

orafted . . . tables for every cchhii in ilic In 
double-duty tables that inuve around the innist with 
the seasons to "sunniicri/c"' a .sunrta.m. "wintcri/e 
a recreation room. Light and adaptable, in a variety 
of walnut and mahogany finishc.s. designed 
simple, well-proportioned lines that blend with .iny 
decor—HOMEWQC^O oceasiwnal tables .ire etin 
Structed with lare. .ini.1 prietd wnli (.nintniit 
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hundreds of concierges file into the 
headquarters of their CGT union 
for advice, aid and comfort. They 
are paid little, averaging about $20 
a month plus their loge. 0>nsc- 
quently, their union agitates for 
higher wages and better living con¬ 
ditions— both legitimate demands 
if rents were increased. (I’bere is a 
union of tenants, also organized by 
the G>mmunisis, which fights rent 
increases.) 

Fortunately the concierge is an 


wrong way will bristle. The Ns 
apparently rubbed her the wroni|(» 
way and she would lie to them 01*1 
give misinformation. Many a himted, 
man had a chance to escape the 
CicsiajKi because of his concierge. 

.Mso her tribe is decreasing. Peo¬ 
ple arc gt»ting keys to their houses 
and private mailboxes are being in¬ 
stalled. .\nd the l-rcnchman won’t 
take tyranny frnever, even though, 
as in the case of the concierge, it has 
lasted for centuries. 


IIIIMIUIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHIIIIIIIIIIIIIinilll 


Proverbial Nonsense 


Simt'un in Tht- (Ihristtan (U nttiry 

MANY ancient prnvtrbs, mas<.|i!vrading as wisdom, have achieved a 
moral authority greater than that of tlx. Ten ('ominaiidments. I am out 
to combat their deleieiious elfecis. Take the adage “Whatever is worth 
doing is worth doing well.” Nonsense. 'I'htre are a luindred things that are 
worth doing, provideil vou don’t Ixnher about doing tliem well. If you 
try for (perfection, you lose vour amateur standing - a priceless boon — 
and bcctpmc a tiresome prf»fessional. 

1 know a man who gave up golf because some .mcient ifK)l saui, “What¬ 
ever is worth doing at all is worth tloing well.” I le should have stood on his 
rights and pcpinfed out the undehatahle truth that the man who doesn’t 
play goll well gets twice as much iun aiul exercise as the man who plays 
very well; he hits the hall twice as many times. 

Is there any torture worse than to play contract bridge with three eager 
beavers who insist on doing it well? C'an’t a person relax playing bridge? 

llie false authority of this old whee/e partly res(x»nsible ior the disap¬ 
pearance of the active voice frtmi a large p.irt ol daily life. Itx) many 
people have tradid their birthright as active peiiormers for a mess of pot¬ 
tage — watching professionals who "do ii well.” We see this clearly in 
music. 1 forget who it w'as tliat said what was needed was “more poor 
music.” He itvant that we need more ntusic in the home created on ihc spot 
for tlie sheer fun of it. More music made hy Bill, Fred and Mabel, not by 
Decca, Victor and Columbia. 

But because of an old wives’ tiblc, we have traded all the bounce and glad* 
ness of doing something for the sodden inertia of looking at something or 
^toning to something. 
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MRS ANTHONY DRIXFLDUKr— 

* I Amou that every ‘Angel I act girl w ill A tt her new 
Mirror Case—becai«s< I m t/i/z^/ju / Mich mine* * 

i 


Now, in a beautiful new case for 
your handbag ~ the make-up 
that’s foundation and powder {g gggi 





AH prettied up for you’ Wonderful, 
wonderful Pond s Angel Face—a soft- 
time ! blend of found ition and powder 
in-oth — uow in a sweet new 'Mirror 
Ose' A darling to —Angel Face 
' Mirror Case 'S slim sleek is polished 
i\ory with golden tracery A darling to 
//»t—Angel Face smooths on hke sheer- 
velvet clings much longei than powder 
—tau t \lnll' Complete with its own full- 
vitw miiror and siting puff, Angel Face 
Mirror Cise is the pofut ' take-it- 
witli-you make-up "^'ou 11 adore it! Six; 
glamorous skin tones 

only 



In the sweet blue and sold box too- 
now in two swes—ll 2S, 83^ 


How Radical Are tlie Clergy? 


By Stanley Jliy/i 


' 'dl? EPORTiNO a recent conference 
of theological students and 
professors, a religious weekly stales 
that “bf)th leaders and students arc 
pretty well commit led to a radical 
leftward reform of the social order.” 

“In terms of idcolog)', there is 
more in common between ('hris 
tianity and Communism than ap¬ 
pears on the surface,” .says a divimty- 
■ school profe.ssor and prominent 
..church leader in his lKX)k widely 
used in church circles. “Its empha¬ 
sis,” he writes further, “is ujxwi 
Communism as a promise of a more 
just order of society.” 

Many thoughtful people are 
troubled by the frequency of .such 
utterances from within the church. 
For, just a.s the conx iclion.s preached 
from'puljiits inHuenced the founil 
ing and growth of free institutions, 
so, today, they will hel[> tleterminc 
whether those institutions survive. 

To find out where the clergy 
actually stand, the American In- 
. stitute of Public Opinion (the 
Gallup Poll) has made for 'I'he 
;^^Reader’s Digest a canvass, by fxrr- 
)^aonal interviews, of the opinions of a 



repre.senlative cross .section of mini¬ 
sters of leading denominations 
throughout the l/niled States. A jx)ll 
of this size, scientifically {>lanncd 
aiul conducted, may be said to re¬ 
flect, within a narrow margin of 
error, the o})inions of Protestant 
clergymen generally. 

The answers indicate that the 
propaganda of stjme Left-wing ec¬ 
clesiastics has failed to influence 
most clergymen. By an overwhelm¬ 
ing vote on every (piestion. these 
clergymen showed that they are on 
the side of the democratic system. 
Only a milirant minority is bringing 
the |x>sition of the church umlcr 
suspicion. 

“In .m.i. capitalistic counirie.s,” 
writes the dean of an iin|K>rtant 
school of theology, “the claims of 
the whole community arc grutlg- 
ingly resisted . . . succe.ss in penver 
and profit is ruthlessly denied to all 
but a few and ‘the gtKxl things of 
life’ arc withheltl from the masses.” 

I>oe.s that expresr the opinion of 
the clergy generally.^ Interviewers 
asked this question: “Would you 
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preieir to live under a ciE^it^tic . ci&tveiy in ravor or competitive 'cn- 


,. economic system such as wc now 
have, or would you prefer to live 
under a socialistic economic sys¬ 
tem?” Of this representative cross 
section of ministers, 93 pcrccni 
voted for capitalism. Only two per¬ 
cent preferred socialism. Five ytev 
cent had no opinion. 

A iiF.roRT adopted by a conler 
ence of churchmen and labor leaders 
declares: ‘‘The .\merican Way. so 
called, appeals fundamentally to the 
selfishness of man; cnli<Thtcned self- 
interest is a fallacious assiimpiion.” 

A prominent divinity-school pni- 
fessor writes, “There has grown up 
in the American husiness community 
an ideology as one-sided aiul as 
much controlkxl hy class interests 
as the ideology of Oimnuinism." 

To ascertain the extent to which 
such opinions are preached by clergy¬ 
men, this question was asked: “Do 
you think the possibilities for an 
ordinary citi/cn to live a wcjrlhy 
life and serve his fellow men arc as 
great under a capitalistic system of 
government as they are under a 
socialistic system, or not?" Only 
one pcrccni voted for socialism. 
Seventy-four percent thought tlic 
possibilities for living the gotxl life 
were greater under capitalism; 21 
percent just as great. Four percent 
had no opinion. 

” ‘Frke Enterprise’ Fails at Four 
Points,” says the headline over an 
article in a religious publication, 
lil^ But ministers, generally, vote de- 


terprise. Interviewers asked: “Do 
you think the U. S. Government 
should own and ojx'ratc the electric- 
jxjwcr comjxmics, the coal mines, 
the railroads, the banks?” I'hc vote 
against government ownership 
ranged Iroiii 83 percent in the case 
of j)ower companies to <)i percent 
in the ease’ of banks. 

“'1111-; vSim-. we habitiiallv cimic 

* 

out on.” says the news letter of an 
ollicial group in one denomination, 
"is that of wage and salary workers. 
We're pro labor, prei-union." 

Bill mosi preachers seem to he 
pro justice for both lalK>r aiul man¬ 
agement. One <if the questions was; 
“S<mie pe<»ple claim that srime lalx>r 
unions have become monopolies jusl 
as some businesses are monojxilies. 
Df> you agree or disagree with this?" 
Ninety-two |K*rcent agreed. Only 
2f» percent <lisapj)rr)ved of the I’afl- 
ilartlcy law. 

Apim-ari.vo to put the church on 
record, representatives of some 
church groups have testified before 
C^ingressional committees that llicy 
are in lav or of compulsory health 
insurance. A representative cross 
section of T. S. clergymen, however, 
voted 7:5 percent against that pro- 
fxjsal. 

"Class conflict,” writes an in¬ 
fluential churchman, “is inherent 
in Western capitalism. 'Hie rulers 
of the law and the profits have in¬ 
vited scniimenis of violence by the 
ruthlc-ssness of their reign.” Becau^ 
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IS v^fk- 


/ terms of financial rewards/* says an- 
othcr« it has proved “degrading for 
society as a whole.** 

The interviewers asked: “Do you 
think our capitalistic system in the 
United States today is more con¬ 
cerned or less concerned with the 
welfare of the workers and the coun- 
. try than it was, say, 25 years ago?” 

; Ninety-four percent thought capi- 
" talism*s concern for the workers and 
the country had increased. 

“There has been a great awaken¬ 
ing of social conscience, a mure 
humane concept of the wants of the 
worker.” . . . “We arc beginning 
to find, under capitalism, a working 
' harmony between labor and man¬ 
agement.** . . . “We have learned 
'v that humanitarianism is both good 
■ morals and good business.” 

Some clergymen put great em- 
. phasis on the “valid elements of 
Communism.*’ ITicy ascribe its rise 
. to power to “the failure of Chris¬ 
tians to concern themselves about 
economic justice.” They regard it 
as “the judgment of God on our 
individualistic, bourgeois, compla¬ 
cent Christianity.” In China, writes 
a missionary of one of the largest 


ing right alongside these Commu¬ 
nists.” 

Such views are a total misrepre¬ 
sentation of the convictions of most 
clergymen. In this survey, 94 per¬ 
cent thought that one aim of the 
Communists is to destroy the Chris¬ 
tian religion; 88 percent that it is 
impossible to be both a good Chris¬ 
tian and a member of the Commu¬ 
nist Party. 

To TUY to stop Russian “expan¬ 
sionism” by force, a group of clergy¬ 
men recently restdved, "is contrary' 
to Christian principles.” 

Most clergymen show little sym- 
|iathy with such f>acifisrn. Ninety- 
one percent of those interviewed 
were sure that Russia's aim is not 
.self-defense, but world rule. 

7 'he Protestant church helped to 
determine the moral and humani¬ 
tarian objectives which arc the uni¬ 
que characteristics of our demo¬ 
cratic system. In view of the convic¬ 
tions held by the overwhelming 
majority of clergymen, is it not to 
be hoped that they will $i>eak out 
more forcefully against the influen¬ 
tial minority which persistently mis¬ 
represents them and the church ? 


Individual Enterprise 

ONE of Portland’s iciest days a little woman was seen w'alking uphill 
gripping what looked like a walking stick. Actually it was a plumber’s 
helper. She’d thrust the suction cup down in front of her at arm’s length 
and walk up to it. 'J’hen she’d yank it up with a wet squoosh and shove it 
', i&ead of her again for another kg of her treacherous journey. 

^WUUiMa Mayea Ia evrOmoA Ona/Mtifn ' 




Again a new Studebaker is the talk of Canada! 
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Priced lower than you expect...a real gas saver 1 
Brilliant in pep and power...needs no premium fuel! 
Built in Canada by Canadian craftsmen I 
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Hv Dtituild ('.iilrtiig Pvuttit' 


A VAST anti iiu'oni|Xirahk' 
soliiudc, known the work! 
over, come llic jireat and ilie simple 
of earth, a|l in a spirit of niarM-l. A 
maharajah, his rcTinuc at a rcspci't 
ful distance: a troop of Swedish 
students with knapsaef's on iltcir 
backs; an Indiana woman ol (>0 in 
her wheel chair. .A millionaire whose 
name is a household wortl,- walkinji 
apart here with his son haek iroin 
years of battle, i’he Shah of Iran, 
refusing IxKlyguartls and Secret 
Service men that he might be alt)ne 
with Allah's handiwork. 'Travelers 
from every state in the I'nion, from 
every country in T.urope anti .\sia 
they come, pilgrims to a shrine tha* 
is greater than creed. 

The (irand ('anyon of the Cx)l- 
orado Kis er is one of the \vt)nders t)f 
the world, unsurpassed in vast ness, 
antiquity and splendor. Of ail the 
world's sj)ectacles no other has its 
power to still the restless pulse and 
uplift the human soul. 

Buried in the remote deserts t>f 
.our continent, reached onlv bv a 
long detour whether by train or car, 
■the Canyon is nevertheless visited 



a I the .South Kim alone by as many 
as 7«)oo traxelers // tijy. It guards its 
awesonu-ness liom sight up to the 
last moment. It gives ,10 hint of its 
prc-.sence, as yt>u apitroach for miles 
over unperceptibiy rising land, 
tlirough sagebrush and then through 
pines. .\t last you are walking to¬ 
ward it: still you tlon’i see it and 
next moment you iia\e sli pped to 
the terror and grandeur of its brink. 

1 lere is immensiis ; :tlmost another 
dimension. In this ab\ss, a mile deep 
anil ten mik-s wide, the chasms drop 
away into iurther depths that dis¬ 
appear into a night ol deeps like the 
ocean's. I li re are colors raised to a 
soundkss shmit smoldering reds, 
purples oi shadow recesseil into a 
lalh«>mless past, yellow ilunes anil 
shores ol .seas that vanished ages 
ago. I'ar down where a glitu of the 
river shows lies sullen black rock 
.\rchean rock, the scientists call it, 
the oldest known l(» us. 

I'p (rom liiose nethermost realms 
comes welling silence. Seldom can 
you hear the loar ol the river, .second 
longest in the IJniteil .States and 
licrccst in iltc world. You cannot 
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Youngsters demanding a handout? 
To your rescue comes Veiveeta! 

Yoc’re ill! sft for "sonicthinij: pood” (for the 
family or nncxpi-clcd piitsts) with Vdvtvta on 
hand. What a hcliw jou have in this JiMfs/ of 
cheese f<Kids, chock-full of fine fcxxl values 
/roM milk. 

lunchMn Spscial. Melt ]f'i lb. of Veiveeta in top 
of double lM>iler. Stir in c. milk. Pour that 
rich (and nutritiou.s) cheese sauce over toa.st 
points topped with hard-c(x>ked egg hiUves. 
Garnish with pimento. 


DIGESTIBU 
AS MILK ITSELj^'W 




:ty CHUSf FOOO...MAOE,ONIYBY 
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itcn the patter, liKei applause, 
£rom the leaves of the cottonwoods 
on the shclf-Iike plateau below you. 
For all sounds are sw'allowed in this 
gulf of space. “It makes you want to 
whisper,” I heard a woman near me 
murmur teJ her companion. 

This is a .silence not of death; 
rather it is a pre.scnce. It flows into 
you like great music. But music 
made of man works up to a climax 
and ceases; the Canvon is all climax, 
a chord echoing into eternity. 

For that fourth dimension yt>u 
feel in the Canvon is, of course, time 
— time in unstinted liieasure. It 
took the Colorado River, with its 
tributaries, several million years to 
cut the Grand Canyon. S’el the 
river is a newcomer; it didn’t even 
begin to flow until .seas of past ages, 
here in these .Arizona wastes, had 
come and gone several times, laying 
dow'ii beds of sedimcjit. But before 
the .seas there were those .Vrehean 
rocks, once the roots of mighty 
mountains, formed when the earlli 
was young. 'Hiat was two billion 
years ago, the geologists estimate. 
So here, in a single x iew, is revealed 
more of the history of earth than 
anywhere else in the world. 

The grinding might of the river, 
which airrics a million tons of sedi¬ 
ment a dav, the cold chisel oi frost 
and the little blades of rain together 
/have cut this great cross section of 
the pa.st. Testimony written in rock 
Ls here laid bare for .science to read. 
Indeed, at one glance you perceive 
that there is a magnificent order 
: through these i&nta.sie9 in 


stone, these reckless outpourings of 
brilliance. The same bands of rock, 
distinct in thickness and color and 
angle, can often be traced along the 
217 miles of the Canyon’s length. 
Like a great stairway the alternating 
cliffs and plateaus lead the eye up 
int<) the sunshine where the pr>ndcr- 
osa pines stand tali in the dry Arizo¬ 
na air, where the browsing deer gaze 
mildly, where wilil flowers dance lt» 
the very rim, and the mind of man 
ventures forth to understand the 
beauty it beholds. 

Perhaj»s the most s{K‘Ctaciilar fea¬ 
ture of the (irnnd ("^nyon is the 
great Retlwall limestone cliff alxnit 
halfway up the chasm, almost verti¬ 
cal throughout the Canyon’s length 
and averaging 550 feel in height -■ 
almost exactly tliat of the Washing¬ 
ton .Monument. Really a gray-blue 
limestone, its surface has been 
stained to this sunset hue by iron 
s;ilts washing out (»f the rocks. The pu¬ 
rity of this limestone indicates that it 
w'as fr)rmed in a wide and quiet .sea, 
iiill of beautiful sea shells and fish. 

.\bove the great Kedwall come 
alternating layers of red .s;indstone 
and shale a thousand feet in thick¬ 
ness which show the fossils of insect 
w ingsand fern lrondsan<l the quaint, 
stubby-toed tracks of extinct ani¬ 
mals relatetl to our frogs. 'I’hcn there 
must have followed a long periotl of 
desert conditions, for the next layer, 
pale-hued, seems to have been 
formed by w'ind-blowii .sands. The 
lop-most layers are a yellowish 
limestone, laid down in warm sea.s 
for many sharks’ teeth apd 



who dropped in to Fiee me last week. 
They needed $250 to clean up old 
debts. During our discussion of 
their problem the question came 
up —should they borrow the money? 

"I told them Household Finance 
answers their question this way: A 
family should borrow only for a 
ujorth-while purpose. Well, this cer¬ 
tainly applies to paying old debts. 
There are many other good reasons 
for borrowing, I told them, such as 
to pay medical bills, home or car 


repairs, taxes, travel expense, fuel, 
education, and to take advantage ■ ■ 
of business opportunities. 

"Then a family should borrow 
only when by careful planning the 
money problem can be resolved, 
and t.he loan repaid in an orderly 
manner. Household Finance repay¬ 
ment plans are designed to meet 
this need, and planned to fit the 
borrower’s income. 

"When a family Ijorrows under - 
these circumstances—for a worth- 


MONIY WHEN YOU NEED IT 

HOUSEHOLD . 
FINANCE I 


I' s-/ 


while purpose—and repays conven¬ 
iently out of its income, then it is 
simply 'renting’ money to improve 
its position on terms it can afford* 

^ "I make prompt cash loans to , 
thousands of families under just 
these conditions. Over 125 othei;. ^ 
branch offices of Household Finance 
offer the same constructive money 
service to families throu^^out the ^ 
ten provinces of Cauada.** 

« fc ^ ,1 * " 1*^ if ^ , 'll 

*. ? f* ■ 'i « -'/r -A 



r*. have been found fo.ssili7^d in them. 

For ages untold the Canyon grew, 
' glowing with summer’s fires, glisten- 
. irtg with winter’s snows, time fussing 
-over it like the shadows of the clouds 
that give it its ever-changing expres- 
! sions.In thefullnessof that timccamc 
men to live in its shelter, prehistoric 
red men w’hose clwelling places, 

■ more than 5 (k> of them, liave been 
‘ found in the side canyons. .\ thou' 
■/'Sand years, jierhaps, iliese t rilx*s lived 

here. After they were gone iiearK’ a 
' thousand more years jiassetl bel’ore 
^ a little hand of wears Sj-winianls, 

■ soldiers of Coronatki. St ijiiihled tot lie 
- rim and saw the Oinyon, first of 
■ white men. 

Then came Spmish missionaries, 
American trappers and explorers. 
Always the Canyon awed and bal- 
fled them: they could not lind a way 
down its sides, and because of its 
^reat length it forced them hundreds 
of toiling miles out of their way into 
the deserts, 'fhen in 1S5S boki 
young I.t. Jo.scph C. Ives, having 
forced his way in a steamboat up¬ 
river to the site of the present 
Hoover Dam, led his little party oi 
army engineers, guklal by Nlohax c 
Indians. af(K>t into the depths ol the 
Grand C!!anyon. Here he visited the 
friendly Havasuixii tribe which lived 
then, and still lives, in one ol the 
side canyons, tlown w'here the cli¬ 
mate is subtropical all year. “Ours 
has been the first party,” rejwrted 
Ives,‘‘to visit this profitless I(x:ality." 
Hien he added the rash prediction 
it would doubtless be the last. 

Today, and every day, a mule 


train bearing tourists and supplies 
descends Bright .\ngcl Trail from 
the South Rim to theOmyon’s fioor. 
There lies I^hantoni Ranch, com¬ 
plete with .swimming [hkiI. Here the 
trail crosses the raging C^ilorado by a 
siisfiension bridge and mounts to the 
North Rim, where the I’nion Pacific 
Railnxid maintains a summer hotel 
rivaling the famed bred Harvey 
system on the South Rim where 
the Santa Fe line comes in. 

riiese I wo resorts l.'ice each other 
across 12 unbridgeable miles, but it is 
a journev of 214 miles by car irom 
one to the other. Nor can you visit 
the North Rim in anv but iheMim- 
mer season: some 1200 lei'i higher 
than the South Rim, it has a 
delighthil climate in |uly and August 
bill is winterbound with ten to 15 
feel ol snow much ol thi year. 

But there is no dav in the year 
that you may not \ isit the .South 
Rim. and find the siin warm ufxin 
the cheek, the air like ilry wine, 
perfumed with the incense oi pinon 
smoke irom a Hopi Indian hearth. 
Here in a few [laces vou mav step 
forth from the coniines oi your 
eversday liie and lace the iact ol 
the ('.;myon the grandest and 
most lioldly slated iact on earth. .\s 
liown and ilown through nx'k ol ages 
the river has cut. it has revealed to 
us lu>w lile comes up ami up. And 
through the behohier surges a sense 
of the jxiwer of the divine w'ill. 'I'hc 
CIrand C^myon is a sight with the 
irupiict of revelation. “I came here 
an atheist,” .said 1 lendrik van Ixx>n, 
“and departed a devout believer.” 


indigestion? 

headecheloo? 

dicck both at once iiere’s what to do! 

When unbalanced eating, over- 
iKork or worry cause ludigestion 
at ctinipanied b> headache ... take 
pleasant-tasting Alka Selt/et right 
astay* Combining alkaline in> 
grcciients helping to neutralize ex¬ 
cess gastric acidity with an 
analgesic for soothing pains, Alka- 
Seltzer acts quickly to reliese horn 
discomforts 

Alka Seltzer is not a laxatne. 
Take it at the hrst sign of distress 
and again half an hour later, if 
symptoms should persist 

Drop one or two tablets of Alka- 
Seltzer into a glass of water atch 
It sparkle into a pleasant tasting 
solution—then drink it> K.eep a 
supply of quick acting Alka-Selt/cr 
handy—always’ 

" Mia-Settzer helps 

millions daiiy 




Alka-Selt 




Caldwell Towels are top Canadian, \ 
favourites for their nch, glowing ^ 
colours, stunning designs and ^ 

deep-piled luvury! For new ^ 

Bauuoon Beanty wy s x • ^ A 
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Magnetic recording, which carries sound with the 

highest fidelity known, is staging a spectacular growth 


Zhe Zape Zkat Zalks ^ack to you 


Condensed Iroin h'orlune 


{ T woi'Li) liK diflicult to name 
another technological inno 
I valion that hasspreatl so lar 
so last as the magnetic la|H- recorder. 
* In the two and a hall years since Hing 
Crosby first put his show on lajx-. 
‘ the new machine has swe(U the liehi 
so completely that a gcxxl loiirth of 
radio network programs are now 
played from tape; virtually all 
phonograph disks carry souiul that 
was originally recorded «)n tape: and 
. it is estimated that by the end of the 
year some qo percent of 1 lollywfxxl 
films will carry .sound tracks iran- 
scriberi from magnetic master re¬ 
cordings. 

The compact recording mac hi in- 
captures sound on a narrow ribbon, 
usually of plastic tape, free of hiss 
and surface scratch, playable oNer 
and over almost inclefiniiely; it may 
be “erased” and rcusetl, is easily 
edited with scissors and gummetl 
• tape. It is already <loing a multitude 
of jobs outside the amu.scment field. 
It is taking dictation in business of- 
fices. 'I’lie Pennsvivania Railroad 

I * ^ 

■has a new Pullman reservation sys- 
'■'tern built around it. Airlines are 
using it to preserv e all cominunica- 


lion exchanges between aircraft and 
contnil lowers. Automobile com¬ 
panies are recording the sound of 
their cars and engines; tire builders 
.md iniilller makers are analyzing 
defects in their pHnliicts by play- 
b.ick of t.'ipe recordings. 

.Magnetii tape is also iise<l U> 
store miormation in highly con¬ 
centrated form performance data 
tin rockets and reseanh aircraft, for 
example. substantial part of the 
r. S. censu.s data will be trans 
lerred Irrmi punch cards to tajK* aiul 
then fed into a |)nxiigious electronic 
computer. In a major .step towarii 
the automatic factorv, ( leneral b.lec- 
tric has worketl out a system using 
magnetic tape to direct the opera¬ 
tion ot machinery. I.ow priced la|K* 
reconlers are being matle for the 
amateur market; they ciisi Jmoo to 
S.2o(». Proh'ssional equipment is val¬ 
ued at 5 v2och) to §10,000. 

Hing Oosby’s part in all this is 
radio history. .Singlehanded he de¬ 
molished the myth that the only 
gocxl broadcast is a live broadcast. 
He began to resent s^x'iiding his 
dinner hour in a Hollywixxi studio 
so that eastern listeners could hear a 
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.live show at 10 p'.m. He 
also hated to hold his M, 

show to a precise time niusii 

■ schedule. To placate Cros- t rain; 
' by, the American Broad- su|k-i 
casting Omipanv tried 
recording liis show on 
disks, but the results were 
poor because oi cutting i 

• J i- ■ 1- 1 - " puv I 

and editing ditiicuities. 

Then he heard ol'a lajx; valua 

recorder. \ denionstra- lucicl 

tion proved that the nia- tapin 
chine could do a hangup 
•job. I le hired the makers. 

A’mpex Klcctrie, to recoitl his slum, 
and Crosby Enterprises i(x)k the 
sales agency for the machine. ABC' 
ordered 24 machines at S45«)() each, 
and AmjK‘x and tape recoixling were 
both on their way. 

Magnetic recording, curiously, 
was inventeil at nearly the same lime 
as the shellac phonograph rectinl. 
The first magnetic recorder won its 
Danish iin'entor. \’aldemar Boiilsen. 
the Grand Prix at the Bans h'.\|H).si- 


M.\oni',tic recording tape is supplying 
music to a growing number of airplanes, 
trains and buses in the United Stales. In 
suiK-rmarkeis s]x.-eial recj)rtlers are <leliver- 
ing sales spiels; others have been rigged up 
in siore windows i<i take down verbal orders 
from late-hour shoppers. One ingenious de- 
N'ice will record telephone messjges anti 
plav them haekoser the phone at the proper 
cixle comniaiid. Police are Hiuliiig rectjnlers 
valnahle to lajK’ oii-the-seene acctmnis ol 
accidents, anti a nninher of psychiat risis are 
taping all interviews. 


transmitting ctiuipmcni to save 
transmissitni time and prtivitle a 
measure ol secreev. Practical iliiri- 
culties in haiullmg fast-moving wire 
hahctl the ilevclopmenl. aiul the 
problem was ntti soKeti until W'orltl 
Wat II. 

Hv the late ’20's manv people 
were trving to jK'rfect talking mo- 
litMi pictures, ami magnetic recortl- 
iiig nas. for a lime, seriously con- 
sitleretl for the job. Beinecn 


tion of 1900, Poulsen's machine 
recorded sound on wire, hut since 
electronic amplifying means tlid not 
yet exist, the playback was feeble 
and could he heard only through 
earphones. 

Wire recording dropped out t)f 
sight until the middle '20’s when the 
:U. S. Naval Research l^'ilwraiory 
saw in Poulsen’s invention a promis- 
dng method for ininsmitting tele- 
;^raph signals at high sj^ced. 'Phe idea 
^;was to record messages magnetically 
wire at normal sjxrcd, then to play 
;j:i 3 ic wire at high s|X!cd through 


and the Cicrnians pul a num¬ 

ber of magnetic recorders on the 
market, and sinee they were uleal 
for recording telephone convers.i- 
lif)ns. the (iestajx) became an iin- 
|Kiriani cu'^tomer. In the United 
States. Bell 'l elrplume l..;ih(»raiories 
designed a steel ta|H‘ recorder, the 
Mirrophone. th.it was pul to more 
innocent uses. The Mirrophone tcxik 
over the aniioimciiig of the weather 
on the leleplione, and allowed 
visitors at the Workl's I'air to record 
and hear their telephone voices. 

During World War 11 around 

V 
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• There’s more flavor, more enjoyment and iTW)re economy in 
salads and desserts made with Jell-O. You'll discover that the hrst 
rime you serve a delicious, shimmering Jell-O dish! The refresh¬ 
ing "locked-in” flavor and crystal clear colors make Jell-O Jelly 
Powders top favorites with family and guests alike. Serve Jcll-O 
often. It costs so surprisingly little — yet Jell-O tan be quickly and 
easily dressed up fur any CKcasion. 
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Exciting Flavors 




STRAWBERRY 

RASPBERRY 

CHERRY 

ORANGE 

LEMON 

LIME 

PINEAPPLE 






'"Jall-O It a trad«-mark owned 
GNMwroi Foodt« LImitod 


1 pockogt Strowbtrry Joll-O 1 

2 cup* minus 2 tobluspoons hot liquid * 

2 tabluspeont lumon iuicu 

cufM wained connud fruit cocktail 
cup toostud coorsuly-clioppad 
nutmuots (optional) 

Dissolve Jell-O in hot liquid (fruit cocktail j 
syrup with water added to make required m 
measure). Add lemon juice and chill until M 
slightly thickened. Then fold in 1 cup of ^ 
the fruit and the nutmeats. Turn into 
mould. Chill until firm. Garnish with 
remaining Vi cup fruit, whipped 
cream, green leaves. Serves 
4 to 6. 

A Product of 

I Oonoral Pood* 
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'Ml^iTAPitTHAt TAm^SACK TQ YCHJ 


12,000 wire recorders w'crc built. All 
the uses of the machines liave never 
been disclosed. Some were used to 
acquaint irtKjps in training with ac¬ 
tual combat soumis, olliers recordeil 
all the battle commands ^iven 
aboard ships, and a few were secreted 
in planes tr) pick up the unguarded 
remarks that crews made aU>iJt new 
(>ieces ol combat equipment. 

Soon after the war ended. Brush 
Dexelopmenl C^mipaity brouqht 
out a recorder usinji paper tape, the 
lirsl machine of its kind on the mar¬ 
ket. 'Iliere the matt<T miiihl have 
stcKxi except tiiat won! bejjan to 
sprea<i of a phenomenal Cierman in 
strument called the Maj;nelophone. 
which })r<<din.ed hijih lulelity ii 
conliiiijs on a matinetic plastic tape. 
.\ lar);>e fM>rtion of ail Cierman war 
time ra<lio pni^rams wen. K‘Ct>rdi-tl 
and playetl back bv Ma»»netophones, 
and combat models were widely 
used by the Cierman armed lorces. 

,\ 1 I {Xitents on the \faj;netophone 
and its })lasiic tape wtn- luld b\ the 
I . S. .Mien I*r<»pert\ CiusttKli.m. aitil 
relesant I . S. patents weie asailable 
Jor licensing. One of the Inst c<im- 
panics in the I’nitt'd .States to take 
advantage of the patents was the 
Minnesota Mining 6s Manukiciur 
ing Cxrinpany, to which goes a ma¬ 
jor share of tlie credit for the tajH.- 
recording resolution, 'rhree .M was 
the first U. S. firm to master the pro¬ 


duction of high-quality sound tape, 
and still makes considerably more 
than half o! all the magnetic tape 
and film sold. 

I he Ciermans made a sjitisfactory 
tape, but it is doubtful if cither the 
ino\ ie industry or the phonograph- 
rec<»rd manufacturers woultl have 
.swung so enthusiastically to mag¬ 
netic recording if the Minnesota 
.Mining & Manufacturing Cann- 
pany had not impro\i\l on the (Jer- 
man product. Ihe central problem 
in tape manufacture is to lay down 
a near perleci coaling of iron oxide, 
ll the thickness ol tlie ccxiting wan¬ 
ders outside lantastically narrow 
limits, i1k- strength ol the recorded 
signal will wobble up and down. 

Because it is new and because it is 
liard to make, tape is .still e\pensi\e. 
lajx' recording has lxM)med pri¬ 
marily because of its line quality 
and btcau.se it permii.s many oj.>er:it- 
ins economies, I’here seems to be no 
likelihocxi. howiser. that tape will 
tjuickh- replace the jilionograph 
tlisk l«»i reconletl enierlainmeni. 
But .IS tape becomes cheaper and the 
number of borne tape recordt^rs in 
creases, one of the record maniifac- 
lurers may take the plunge to laix:. 

l-.\en withoiii adoption by the 
record com[xmics, magnetic record¬ 
ing has inimitably widened the 
hori/«)n of st)iirul reprtxluction and 
con\ eyance of intelligence. 


“^aste is the mar!^ of an t'ilucated man, imagination the s.gn of a 
productive man, and emotional balance the tol{en of a mature man. 

— I'hilip N, Yciutx lu I'ht Forum 



shooters and BE guns , 


The War 

THE United States Is Losing 

Condensed from Xatioual Municipal Revieu’ 
y - j IJ. (lalliip 


most important conflict 
during tlic next 50 to 100 
. years will be the fight to win the 
' minds of men. And bluntly, we .\mci- 
icans have .so far taken a thorough 
beating in our at tempt to sell demo¬ 
cratic ideals throughout the world. 

In the Far Hast, Russia was able 
to send North Korean arul C^hinesc- 
, armies into battle for O^mmunism, 
without the supjxirt of a single 
Russian division. How jnanv mil¬ 
lions of fanatics do we have on our 
side — willing to die to aih'ance our 
cause in all nations of the worhi.' 
How many hundreds oi millions r>f 
people throughout the worki [>as- 
sionately tic their hopes of a better 
life to democracy.^ 

Even the greatest military vic¬ 
tories will mean nothing unless we 
.’win the war of ideas. Suppose the 
Russians .should force us into World 
•^War 111 . Think of the problem we 
' Would face at the end of this war 
-'if we had to police hundreds of 
vJntiUons of people still hostile to the 


democratic jxjinl of view. Sup|xisc 
we liberated the satellite nations 
and insisie<l upon iheir setting up 
democrat icelectionm.'ichinery. What 
if they promptly voted in a Q>m- 
inunist reijime? 

It is folly to assume that the su¬ 
periority of the tlemocratic wav of 
lile has been clearK established 
e\er\ where in the world, h'.veii in 
W’c'steni I'.urope many peojile see 
little advantage in democracy as 
opposed toQ)mmunism - - certainly 
not enough to warrant fighting to 
sa\e their homelands front (x)m- 
munist domination. How can we 
expect more in countries which 
h.i\e never known democracy? 

We must develop a wholly new 
concept of the vital inifxtrtance of 
winning the minds ol men. In this 
crusade all democratic nations should 
participate, but the United States 
must assume the leadership. And to 
do that we shall have to .sec the 
problem in a new perspective. 

Prime .Minister Nehru of India 


JVtf/sona/ Mn'ntciptU Retnvw iJunm%ry, copyriKkl i*950 hy NiUtannl MunUipa! Ijeagtu, 
lirotulwayt New York 7, AT, y, {WUk nddiiwns by the aNiAor.) 
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«.of finest Orange Rekoe! 



Tlie most convenient 
and economical way 
to serve ■finest ■tea | 
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\ warm and neighbourly 
welcome will greet you m Ontario 

A host of attractions to intrigue and satisfy 
young and old invite your visit lakes 

rivers beaches comfortable camps 
and tourist resorts broad paved roads 
museums and shrines cihes 
throbbing with day and night life 

Introduce your family this year V 
to the delights of an 

Ontario vacation V 


|Me|V| Plrase « iid hm Illasiraltd Literature 
flCIlCiS about in Ontirio Vacation 

ONTARIO TRAVEL 1011 PARLIAMENT 
BLDGS TORONTO, ONTARIO 


NAME 

^ STREET . 
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Dopartmaiit of Trove! & Publicity far Ontario 
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I T. oiir rrlalivcly small popula¬ 
tion, Wf have advaniaj{i.‘s licrt- in C'anada 
which lit us tj> conirilnUc c-llVctivcIy to 
a ctinihiiu-d i-llort to coiiviiiif the less 
iort unale |H'opl<'s th.it even f>n the 
material pi,me the iree world has more 
tooder th.ui ('.ommunisin. It is not with¬ 
out signiruance that (.'an.ida should ha\e 
liiinished the iirsi diicilor for the 
‘i'eihniial Assist.uue I’lojur.un r)l the 
L'nited N’.uions. 


— I rotn an jJttrc.ss jr rhe 
Unixcrsitv of Toronto 
b\ Prune Minister St 


Lament 


Wtuilti 


ri'ceiitK said th.ii in dealint^ with 
vxorltl prohleins people of the I nited 
Stales wen iiKlined to think onlv 
in terms id armitl lone or in terms 
of monev. To put it less diplomati- 
callv. ^^o Amerie.ins tr\ to jjel out- 
wav h\ threats tir Inihes. In Nehru's 
opinion. «e h«i\e overlooked the 
nalviral aspir.itions of other peoples 
aiul neglected tt> uive them a hettir 
imderstatuiin^ ol our own (loint ol 
view. We have nenleeied the route 
of reason and persuasion. 

I'rue, this countrv has heouu to 
reco|>ni/e the neeessitv of sellini; the 
democratic j>oinl ol view to the 
wtirld and the l.isi C’amoress in¬ 
creased the apptopriaiion for an 
inlernatitmal information progiam 
to too million dollars. 

'^I'hal may seem like a lot ol 
monev but no successful business- 
man would undertake to carry out 
such a proj;ram as is neetleil to olVset 
Russian efforts with an appropria¬ 
tion of less than ///If' billmn dollars. 
Do you know anyone who would 


com tact to tell hundred.*; of 
millions of jx-oplc in .\sia, 
Africa and Latin .America the 
story oi tlemocracv as often 
anti as i fleet ively as the Onn- 
munists tell their siorv 
for a lesser amount? Is there 
anyone who, lor a lesser sum, 
ajiree to reach the 
ittilhons ol people of Lurope 
w hoare ( ximnumistsorC^om 
munist-inclinetl U‘Uh ti (Liily 
nusui^c c(jtftn’t‘ vnoiiy^h to 
tillset the missionary eilorls 
ol five to ten million Party 
wtirkers. ami to counteract the in- 
fliienei t>l scoies ot (^iinmunist 
new sp.i pets? 

I rcah/e that the t.ixjiavers of the 
nation are alre.ulv overhurdeneti. 
I heudore. 1 shtiuld like to sujmest 
th.it ihi. live Iniiion dollars come 
out of our present tctmomic aiil 
proviram .ind from the mutual de¬ 
fense htidiiet, .After minimum n- 
i|uirements are nit’l ui this delcn.se 
pi'fijiratn, the s.tlelv ol tlie tleino- 
cratic n.mons cun he iiisiireil to a 
j;realei extent hv vv innini» converts 
to di nioir.icv th.in hv adilinj* to 
our slink of aims. Likewise, alter 
we liave )iiv t ti a certain minimum 
amount ol economic aitl to other 
nation', to holster up a lla^iginj* 
econoniv, aikliiional amounts will 
not sirent'ihen our cause as much as 
the same money spent in winning 
the iniiiils of the |K'0 |i1c of these 
nations. 

'I'l’.e colos.siil task of winning over 
the world to our wav- of thinking is 
so im{V)rlant that a new department 




dcfefiM *—tfilc group ^liidh i&M feecJ ihbst ^ 


created. It might be called the 
'Department of World Relations, 
and it should be staffetl with the 
best brains of the country. 

^ Success in the art of persuasion 
. grows out* of a com[>leie under 
standing of the aspirations of ihe 
people one tries to influence. Noth¬ 
ing is more boring than lo t.ilk 
about oneself- a sin \>’liich we 
have committed «k> often in our 
information program. 'I'he typical 
listener has usually one i]uesiion 
only to ask: “What's in it for iner” 

That is the question we niiiM 
answer. 

riere is a pea.sant in Italy, a farm 
worker in Iran, an im|To\ erished 
native of China - • all of whom have 
been oifered more lanti and a heller 
life if they turn Communist. 1 low- 
do we win in this competition' 
Certainly we won't get far h\ ic-lling 
these jioverty-.strickcn people, and 
the hundreds of millions like them, 
that life in America is wontlerJul - 
that workers here own cars, refrig 
erators, television sets and ever\ 
thing else. I’heir answer is: “So 
what.^ How d<» we gel to .\merica 

Our problem is to show others 
how democracy and a liberal form 
of economy actually will raise the 
standard of living in their couii' 
tries; and how', along with a higher 
''standard of living, thev can enjoy 
freedoms w'hich would be denied 
under Communism. 

To get this story acrass we must 
^'jise especially those media w'hich 
best suited to reach the illiterate 


susceptible lo Qjmmunist propa- 
gan<fa the world over. 

friend of mine who w'as sta 
lioned in Inm during the w-ar told 
me about Ku.ssian mobile motion- 
picture units which toured the 
country showing the peasants how' 
Kn.ssia w«>uKl imprfAc their staml- 
aril of living. 'The pictures shovveil 
how the wonderful farm machinery 
made in Russia wt)uld reduce the 
farmer's labor, how the building of 
dams would increase greatly the 
areas ol the ct>uniry which c<nild be 
pul intocro[>s. 

W’e in turn should pnkluee pic- 
iiires to show how the atlvances 
made in the free nations can be 
uttli'/.ed evervwhere. Pictures can 
show that the revolution that intro 
duct'd flee sell-government and 
free institutions to the world is the 
onK real and lasting one. Com¬ 
munism is merely a coiinterrevolu 
titm. We need to show vividly and 
unforgettablv what n world domi 
natetl hv tlie Russians would really 
he like. In cooperation with the 
othci free nations, vve should pro 
vitle picture Ivooks, and many of the 
textbooks for the cliildren of the 
world, to sliare our kiiovvlctlge with 
other peoples. If the Chinese Qim- 
munisis have ibiind comic lKK)ks 
effect iv e in spreatling Russian prop¬ 
aganda. then we should make cer¬ 
tain ilwi vve distribute far more 
and better comics to tell our story. 

1 he Cx>mmunists have scores of 
newspapers in the highly populated 
areas of the w'orld. We should sup- 
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4 Simple Steps 
Bring 

Lovelier Skin 
—in 10 Days! 

Skifi Specialist Detv/ops 
Remarkably liffectwe 
Home lieauty Routine 

VWlEN a medical man interests him¬ 
self in woman’s never-ending quest for 
beauty, the results are likely to make 
headlines. And this is exactly what's 
happened in the case of a famous grease¬ 
less, medicated skin cream. 

Using this one cream Nuxzema Skin 
Cream - a noted skin sp>ecialist has de¬ 
veloped a remarkable new Beauty 
Routine that actually makes your com¬ 
plexion softer, smoother tind clearer - 
in only 10 days! Yet. it's as easy to do as 
washing your face. 

Here's the Speciafist's Routine 

Every Morning -- for Step 1 apply 
Noxzema over face and neck. Then, 
“creamwash" with Noxzema and a 
damp cloth, just as you would with 
soap and water. 

Rinse—dry—then, lor Step 2. smooth 
on a light film of Noxzema for your 
powder base. This greaseless, invisible 
base not only holds make-up beautiful¬ 
ly, but also protects your skin all day! 

Every evening— for Step 3—“cream- 
waah’* again. How clean your skin 



looks! How fresh it feels! See how 
you've washed away make-up, the 
day's accumulation of dirt and grime— 
without any harsh rubbing! 

Now for Step 4 lightly massage 
Noxzema into skin for your overnight 
cream and pat a little extra over any 
blemishes. While you sleep. Noxzema 
helps heal them, softens and smooths 
your skin. And it's greaseless! No 
“smeary" lace or pillow! 

Proved in Clinical Tests 

This skin specialist's Beauty Routine 
was clinically tested on dozens of 
women. And 4 out of 5 showed marked 
skin improvement, often within 10 days! 

Try it. yourself -starting today! See 
how this easy Noxzema Beauty Rou¬ 
tine can make your skin smoother, 
clearer and younger-looking - in only 
10 days! Get your jar of greaseless, 
medicated Noxzema Skin Cream at any 
drug or cosmetic counter...and get it 
today—23t‘, 55c, 75C, $1.49. Then, fol¬ 
low the Noxzema Beauty Routine to 
win—and keep—lovelier skin! 



' svorW which daily give the truth 
'and the democratic point of view. 

Wc should encircle the globe with 
a radio network which will give 
everyone who chcKxses to listen — 
even the people inside Russia and 
the satellite nations — an opj'Jor- 
lunity to hear our side of the case. 
And if the pcfiplc do not own re¬ 
ceiving sets, then we should do 
everything we can if> see that thc>' 
have them. 

We must bring stiiilenls and 
■leaders to this countrv bv the lens 
of thousands to let tliem see for 
themselves what wc think and how 
. we live. J-ikew'isc, we must semi 
■ thousands of teachers and tech¬ 
nologists abroad In make certain 


people nave nrstiiamd evktenfcie 
of our willingness to help them help 
themselves. 

, 'I'his is an ambitious program. 
But dare we undertake less.'* 

Do wc w'ho btdieve in freedom 
dare let Russia continue to tell the 
world that she alone wants peace and 
that we want war? Do we dare let 
Russia continue to parade as the 
sole protector and friend of the 
masses.' Do we dare let Russia con¬ 
tinue to picture us to millie<ns of 
people as exploiters of mankind? 

If your an.swer is “No,” then we 
must face up to the job that has to 
be iloiie: thv hiirdtsl. toughest selling 
job iluit hits ever been tackjed 
agiiinst the greatest odds - ami for 
the greatest stakes. 




ji. 


Come Spring, Come Wander jus/ 


a’ 


E.VRY 'nioRKAi', when asked il lie lia<l tniveleil much, leplic'd: “I have 
traveled widely in C'oiicord.” 

'I’herc, it seems to us, is ilie solution to this pcrenni.il w.inderliist -- to 
adventure out into the familiar and find the unknown in the known. It was 
Thoreau’s Concord neighbor, h-merson, who shcx'ked the mIioI.u's of 
Harvard by telling them: “I ask not for the great, the remote, the roiiuin- 
tic; what is doing in Italy or Arabia; what is Cireek art, or Proven«;-.il 
minstrelsy: I embrace the common, I explore and sit at the feel of ihe 
familiar, the low. Give me insight intti irxlay, and ymi may have the an¬ 
tique and future worlds.” 

And it was Thoreau him.self who deriveil the woril ‘'saunter" from 
“.Sainic Terre,” or Holy I-and, so that a sjiunterer. he sjiid, was one who 
made every walk a pilgrimage to the Holy Diiid ihai lies alxiui u.s, hidden 
from the dull, habitual eye. 

It was not isolationism or provincialism the Omcord writers taught. 
Their thoughts were world-wide. They knew more than most scholars 
about the antique and future worlds. But they knew that wanderlust is 
oifly the heart’s desire for a new heaven and earth that have nothing to 
. do«wi|th geography. — riui ChritnaM SOtnet MohUot, anntLHl la Tkt Hditortal Dtwnt 


h’s net {u$f luck that Birds Eye 
Peas taste so much better* The> *re 
grown in soil where peas grow 
tastiest Picked the sei 7 morning 
or afternoon the% re sweetest 
Shelled, svashed, douhh checked 
for tenderness Iro/en mtnuteK 
after picking I hey taste really 
jurm-fresh when >ou get them 
And a uotidcrjul bu)! One box of 
Buds tse Peas equals 2 pounds 
oi peas 111 pods 


^ Swfeefe^ ; 
T^derest- Reas B/er! 


i 





>E for Birds 6fe Rsos Rsosonf 

.h.rfy >l»,< wh*. «.••» 

1 box Bnas Eye Green Pea« • % cup 
2 tablespoon* butter or moraorine • I toblesp 
Dash of solt pepper nutmeg • 1 toblespoon dice p 
% cup heavy cream 


took unioi rin(,s in hoiltnp sd'id 
8 mimius \dd unun frtsh 
ttMin}! Ihids I yi, I*t loiiimut io*>k 
ina *5 niinuits lonxtr o« until 1 1 . is 
art just under Oriin, ristisinj, 
liquid nitisurt i cup, adoine l'C>i 
water if nectssir> Melt nuitit or 


mirj. tine m siuiei in uld flouU 
stis .niij,s Mir until snio >ih Add 

minui «i "S'"", 

Cql ll ei ok until thiekcmd s tiling 
eontintlN Vdd seeetiM s I he it 
Sn nk!i Willi chopped mini f clt- 
s red Mikes I sersmt,* 


BBffBlBWB irosB fE•youjustcanfbeai BIRDSB/£qualH^J 
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Humans? 


f • * There is no authentic 

record of a wolf ever attacking a human of its own accord! 


But it is true that a wolf may resist fiercely when it is 
cornered or trapped. The adventurous campfire tales of hunters 
and woodsmen probably spring from this fact. 


And whenever hunters and woodsmen get together you’ll 
hear many a good word spoken about Carling's Red Cap Ale. 
Brewed to a man's taste, its smooth and mellow flavour is bound 


to please you. Try Red Cap today! 


CARUNG’S 



• iy8 











Are your family business recorth 
haphazard anti scattered'^ It may 
cost YOU monex 


IWOSt fAMILY 




(.omh used from Today's I i oman 
_Amv Porier- 


(o^ 4 l . . 

Ca hat insurance dr» ym carry, 
tor yoiirscll inul foi tlie family r 
Whai are tlie pio\ isions and where 
cire I lie |xjlicies.' 

V\'here is your niarria^ie cerliii- 
catc? 

What are your loial family iisseis: 

Knowing llie answers to such 
tjiiesiions can liase leal money value. 
Yel in many families no one. least 
of all the wile, knows the answers. 

Many people have assets they are 
not aware of. (Jovernment treasuries 
ha\e fallen heir to millions of dollars 
left unclaimed in bank accounts. 
Millions in<»re are left unclaimed 
with insurance companies. Thou¬ 
sands of people each, year fail to file 
claims. 

A young man's' sudden death left 
his wife so brrike - - she thought ■— 
that she had to borrow money for 


iiinmi expenses. Six inon^ JXf 
going through old letters and bills, 
she ibiind a paid-up life-insurance 
fwlicy for Si500. 

A woman ^^ilo lost her fur coal in 
a restaurant put olT breaking the 
news to iier husband. When he fi¬ 
nally learned ol it. he was indignant 
not at her carelessness but at her 
delay in informing him. "I have an 
insurance fX)licy that covers losses 
like that,” he said, “but now it may 
be tex) lale to collect.” 

Imjxirtant documents belong in a 
safc-de|X3.sil lx>x or stronglxix. but 
it is wise to have a permanent record 
of them as ailable at home. Mere are 
items worth in\estigating: 

IJfv insurance, ^'our policies need 
a going-over every few years to keep 
your protection in harmony with 
changing family needs. On your 
permanent record sheet keep the 
names and adtlrcsscs ol insurance 
companies, the names of agents, the 
amounts anil kinds ol henelits. Check 
up. i(K), on any policies on which 
vou are no longer pacing - there 
may he some paid-up equity there. 
.Vnd find out from >'our emplo)’er 
your status in any group insurance 
plan. 

Vital statistics. One is frequently 
required to prothice hirlli certifi¬ 
cates, marriage certificates, divorce 
certificates. If you Im'e lost any of 
these, w rite for notarized copus and ’ 
pul lliern in safekeeping. 

Savings. Record the names of 
bulks v'hcrc you have checking or 
sn\'ings accounts. Often a widow 


Tmtajfs Womau iFrbruary, *5/). eopyriuM 19'iO by F iwerU PitbUcatums, Jim., 
67 W. 44 St., New yorti JS.N. I. 







PAmltr hioi^ MATTERS 


knows no more than, “It was a bank 
somewhere near hxr soflicc, 1 tliink.” 
Joint accfuinis are convenient and 
easier to “iinlreeze" in case oi'tieath 
than accounts in the deceasc-d’s 
name alone. t>avings bonds belong in 
the sale-deposit box. Inn a list of 
their numbers, values and matiiritv 
dates belongs in ll.e home record. 

Property. Your house, il you own 
it, is surroundeil i>n all sidi s bv U-i*al 
documents tleed, tax papers, niort 


gage cerlilicate. .'Vgain, the original 
lepers belong in the strongbox, but 
keep a record oi details at hand for 
eas\' reference. 

Wills. They should be left for safe¬ 
keeping nilh yinir lawyei. Kee[^ a 
signed copy in some other sale place, 
and note the location oj original 
and diiplic.iles in vour reioid. 

With N'otii lamiK business allairs 
thus tidied up. Noull bi-clcjser to one 
mole asset iinanci.d peace oi mind. 


Case Hislorits 


'Fwo siuartlv ilressetl \\oinen c.ime in lo ilic hbr.iis <i| the 
'i'ork .\cailemv ol Meihciiu- .inil .isl.c d to sn- plunogr.iplis (i| icn.im 
well-kiiimn New ^Oik dfuiois. When ilic lihi.iii.iii pUHiiuiii the 
pictures, the I.idies spread them «)nl on llif l.ibK .md subjecled them 
to an exhaiisiive ex.imiiiaiir)n. 

Al length one woman turned 'o In i i r)innanioii .md said d('cisi\el\ . 
“I like his looks best, lie's ihe on< I'm goinu i»i.’' 

■ I I's K.dph I.. WinhJ- 

T w.ss tindging up the su-e|i .md snovv\ diorw.is of ih<‘ I’oMland 
Ho.spiial. Sudtlenly WI I()( )Sn ’ somei lung shoi hs nu like a si je.ik. 
it wasa ntii'se. sming up sir.nglil as.i d.iii. In i daik blur- i.ipt siuain 
ing out behiiui her. Then anolhei figiiii /ipjieit b\ . and .motlKi. 
I hete wasn’t a sleil in siglu..inil 1 >\.is t ompk n 1\ b.itlhd aboni wh.ii 
carried them v> shkmiiIiU over ilu snow. Ihit ,is I w.uclud. one oi 
the nurses landtai in :i snowliank hallway down iIm lull, (h'limg lo 
her feet, sIk- g.iilv brushetl herstll ofi. uailnd <!own to leiruve a 
white enamek’il bedpan, settled htisi II on n. .md whi//id on ilown 

the hill. —■ I iiiimi'iitiil ti\ |i .III WI lls Ji-r.ilntk 

Is Mctlhal Economics, a (ieoigi.i iloi ioi wiius: ‘ Shorth.nuled 
during the w.ir, 1 g.ive hip inpitions in mx ollice wiilunii bentdit 
oi draping. Most patients took it in gooil spini. bin .i hiile spinster 
well in her t^io’s was hesitant alxait hi ling ht i skm. When she 
blushed .I' d 'i.iminert'd a retpiest to ‘piii it in m\ .inn’ I coinpiied. 
Hv hei visit I had I'oinpletely loigotten I he incideni. and .again 
asl;fd hei K. gi I ready for the hi[) injection. .She turned pink, but 
dutif'illy raisvd her skirl, 'io niy ama/ement, there was a roiitid 
opening, iwt) inches ucruhs, neallv buttonholed in her knitted pants.” 



• No more need for cold, wet days to mean 
torture for you! You can take care of that 
throbbinR neuralgic pain—relieve it quickly 
and safely — with Absorbine Jr.t 

I his famous pain-relieving liniment has 
you feeling better with a speed that seldom 
fails to astonish . . . because it goes to work 
the minute you apply it with two won¬ 
derfully benelicial actions. 

First, it warms and soothes those aching, 
pain-wracked neuralgic urtas. Scc<jnd, it 
eountiis the irritation that causes the puin 
— with a grand, relaxing effect! 

Don’t gf) letting neuralgic pain make life 
miseiable for you on damp days. Join the 
thousands who get fast relief with 
Absorbine Jr. Only $1.25 a long-lasting bot¬ 
tle wherever drugs are sold. 

Get fast relief with 


wsoiiiineJt 

it feels so goodi 



W. F.Yoihib, bic., 
Lymaa MmMoI. 


Thanks to the Occupation and the most far-reaching evolution 
in medical history^ the Japanese are on the road to health 



Japan Discovers Modern Medicine 


('.omleused from Vhe Sew I.e,itler 
K.IIC 


ivh VI-.AKS A<.() japan was one 
of (lie plague-sp(»is(ij i- 

li/.ccl woiUl. '[’(Klay it is ilic lu aliliicsi 
nation in the Oricni. riidtr ilit- 
American Occupation a coinpKi<- 
nteclical re\olution has hei-u ailiie\t<i. 
with results whicli seem certain u» !>e 
as lasting as tltey are (Iramaiic. 

Jlic battle against (hscast In japan 
was organim! and is iK'Ing carried 
tlirougii under die direct ir»i of lirig. 
Citn. Oawford Sams, former C’liiel 
Surgeon of the L'. S. Army J'orces in 
llie Mujdl(“ I'.asf, a dvnamic 4S ye.ir 
old Missourian. “W'iial we lia\e ac 
complislied here is tlie rtsiiil f>f Cfi 
<jperation iH-tween L'. S. medical 
authorities an<i the japanese Dirt, 
universities, diictors and the peo¬ 
ple,” (/eneral S^lms told me. “We 
have thus been able to maJve ad¬ 
vances in five yt'ars that normallx 
wouk! have taken 50.” 

Hefnre du war Japan's death rate 
from titberculosis was one of tlie 
highest in the world. 1 dysentery, 
typhoid ami paratyplioid were ac- 

iSs iMiltr IV, 'yJt, 

eub. Ann., 7 E. Ii Si. 


cipiid as }\nt of noimal Us ing, .^mall 
()o\. t \ phiis. diphtlu'i'i.'i and \ eiK rial 
disease weie alnuisi a*- common. 

W hen the ( )l i n|).ition lories ar 
liseil Ml 1‘itS- telugei'* wi re siiiMin 
ing b.u k to bombed out lilies, to 
!i\e in huts and tumii amidst the 
lubbli . iluie Win .ilmosi no sani 
t.n\ lacilities. Meilic.il suppiit s wi n- 
nn.is ailabk . and di'^e.ise .nui de.ith 
Will Ionnnonpi.ice. 

I he most tirgenl ptoblem l.icing 
the (Viiip.ition .inlhoiilies w.is 
killing t.its .ind iiisiai pests. .Since 
mans jap.iiK-se ate ibiddbiMs who 
belifM dial no ji\ ing cieaturi 
shoniil bi put lode.iib. tin hist sti ji 
was tfi tdncale the |ieoj>li‘, 

*»>• means of ladio broadcasts, 
articles in newspapeis and tnaga 
vines, and ti.iM-ling <‘shibits. (len 
eral Sams showed tlie iii.ition be 
tween rats and lice and tvphus, be¬ 
tween filth and t\phoid. Once the 
jx-ople understoixi, tliey willingly 
codperated and by the end of the 
first year there were 54,000 persons 

opvri«hl IVil fiv Tbr .S'ru l.*oJer 
NfU’ i vrK .1, .V. r. 






AVA/lAKIf IN I OllAIMIfS 

COLONIAL 

Top Qutifinj Ciituidii's finest 
WEARWELL 

fspeciaily Jesnined for hard usage 
HOMESTEAD 
Oudlity plus Economic 
FOUR STAR 
Sturdy and Seroiceable 
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in 9000 trained American-Tapanese 
sanitation teams. They killed mil¬ 
lions of rats — many while a fhui- 
dhist priest suxxi bv murmurinjj 
incantations for their souls. 'I'licse 
reams also sprayed streams. |X)ols and 
marshes with 01)1', and “lojj^^ed" 
houses and clothii\t> for lice aiul (lies. 

An epitlemic of typhus - 
known cases at tbe |H*ak - broke 
out three months alter the Occupa 
tion. Immediate steps were taken: 
48 million people were 1)0 I' dtistnl 
and nearly nine million were xac- 
cinated against tyjduis. Xow there 
are rarely as many as 50 cases at a 
time — and this in a nation win re 
the disease lias been endemic lor 
decades. 

ITie smallpox epidemic whith 
struck 17.800 fHTsons in i<>45 p> 
brought the largest mass vaccination 
in history, when the entire pojnila- 
tion — 8«j million pecjple -were 
vaccinated. .\ow smallpox, with 
3 nly 29 known cases in 1948. h.ts 
been almost eliminalc'd. Immuni/a 
tion has brought tlic tliphtheria rate 
Jown 83 percent. 

There was jio cholera at the he- 
Tinning of the (>ccupation. hut the 
.ack of quarantine measures ;it |a(>a- 
icse |X)rts used by her repatriates 
from mainland countries permitted 
this ancient scourge to return. M»>re 
than i<xx) ca.ses were n jxirted in 
july and August iq-jh, Might ports 
were selected as quarantine stations; 
all returning Japanese were proc- 
ss-sed, and to date approximately 
34,300,000 persons jiassing through 
gui^.l i^^ ;in port areas have been 


immuni/cd. 'Fhc last case of cholera 
was re|x)rteil in December 1046. 

Prior to the Occupation no 
systematic attempt was made to 
control cont.'igion bv inspi'ction of 
prostiiutes. In (Vtoher 104s re- 
polling ol c.ises and proper treat¬ 
ment weie maili- m.mdaiorv. Pin si 
cians Wert instructed in modern \ D 
tlier.ipv and nt\irlv 1200 clinics wi re 
opened. Pri in.irita! tests, pn natal 
examination, and checking .ill con¬ 
tacts and suspects an- now enloiee- 
able leg.illv . w it !i rew.inling results. 

.\gainst tuberculosis, ioimerly a 
leading cause ril deailt in japan, a 
program Ix’gun in njp) now (unc¬ 
tions tiiiough lout mam .ivenues; all 
active cascN are hospii.ili/eil: doctors 
<nid nurses .ne iiroughi up to il.ite tm 
diagnosis aiul tnaimint; school 
Innchcs enrii he«l ni v ii.imins. pro¬ 
teins and calcium in»vv leai h n,f>i;o. 
000 children: txammation hv tu 
hticulin testing and .\ rav is pre 
scribed h\ l.ivv lor all under the .ige 
r>i ^0. In i(>4S the lieath i.ite from 
tuhercuhisis was pet loo.onij; 

it is nf)w ilown to iSi pn 100.000, 
and is Mill iailing. 

W hen the ( )c( iip.ition Ix g.ui, 
medical training in |ap.m was com- 
parable to that in the Western worltl 
50 years ago. < ’.linical wtirk was poor 
anti there was little lalvoralorv wtirk. 
h.ven in the best medical schiM>ls, 
such as tho.se ol the I niversities ol 
J’okyt) aiul )'okohania, .students 
meielv lisitneti to lecture.s. 'I’he 
student was toll! whal muscles, 
nerves and organs look like and how 
they function; he did nut see dicm 





Yours in the new Johnson Sea-Horse 25. 
A full 25 h.p. of surging speed and 
power that is transformed at a touch 
into slow, fish-getting trolling glide. 
Synchro Twist-Grip Speed Control and 
Forward-Neutral-Reverse Gear Shift 
mean finger touch manoeuvrability. 
Separate Mile-Mnster fuel tank extends 
cruising range. The Sea-Horse 25 is 
amazingly light in weight with famous 
Johnson Dependability built right into 
every ounce. See it today and the 
other 1951 Johnson models . . . Seo- 
Horse 2Vi; Sea-Horse *5 with Neutral 
Clutch; Sea -Hoi se 10 with Mile-Master 
tank nnd Gear Shift. 




Family word for 

REGULARITY 

has only 3 letters! 



Yes! for !he besl and simplest rra.sons, 
inillimis Ilf f.iiiiiltt’s rely (.m £NO to help 
Nature kci'p them well and happy. 

ENO'S “F'luit Salt" provides the 
t horoujih. s.ife laxative they 
want loi both oUl and youiifi . . a gentle, 
tliiirough, s.-ifi- lax.itivf .ind miff/ antacid 
I •unbilled 

Yiiiir iamily too c.in depend on ENO 
.1 good thing to have always m the 
honir. loi uie every day when needed. 

Buy the laige family size today— 
at your drug store. Save up to 21 cents. 


ENOS 

FRUIT. 

SALT 



Gentle Laxative 


Mild Antacid 








'V'ES it’s now available* in Clanaela 
"*■ this month—-ihccumplc'trly New 
Schick *‘20**—cclebrafiiifE Schick’s 
20 years of electric «>hatina I«*a<l«‘r» 
ship! That’s bi|y; sliavina iicms. It 
means that Canaeliaits can now 
enjoy ihefinest shaving inslmnien t 
af all time. 

Nestle this light, handsome 
beauty in your hanel. Feel the* firm. 


n(*n-siip grip of its hand-filting 
dimpled !>ulcs. I’re'ss the Slart«Sl«»ii 
sMilc.li—and gel rc*a<ly fi»ra miracle 
as I he rvtti rtttury m««lor simps thos«* 
high it'lueity, whisker-hungry 
hc'ads iiiio iiislaiil action. 

See this finest shaver of all time 
noil- at your il«*ul<*r'H, also the fa¬ 
mous Sc.hii'k Sillier. 


Schick "20”—$29.75 Schick "Super"—$26.50 

Schick '20' “S" 

cekbraHim20^rsssfhe'fhtnameMekefrksh»^y 

(Canada) llmifad, Taranla. Oaf. - tarvlaa hranchat In prina1i«l,a|it^ 







until he began to practice. His certif 


icatc of graduation entitled him to 
practice whenever he felt he was 
ready. 

In March Cicneral Sams 

forincil, from menilH rs of his stall 
and a group of piogressive lapancse, 
the on Mctlical l•^lul•ali^)n, 

to train iu-\^ doctors and riiram 
llwisi- alicads in piaclict. Slatting 
with ^5 of tlu‘ 71 lapaiifsr incdirai 
sc'h(M>ls, the (.onncil dralU'd a tour 
\'eai curfieutiini (ustiallv it iiad Ixcn 
two) siic-ssing l.ihoiatniN an<i 1 Itnical 
work and rctpiiring a war of in 
tcinsiiip. Toilay. ht jorc giadiiatrs 
can practice this imist itass an c\ 
ainination aiui ohi.nn a luinsc 

I'oimcrK. nurses in japan win 
iiKiked ufH>ii as Inu |\ si. r\ ants \\ host, 
main ilui\ was to si. ml) lloois. Most 
oi tile nursing in hospitals was done 
by members of tfit patient's tanuU . 


who lived in the sick room, prepared 
meals and Ux>ked after the sufferer. 

(ieneral Sams recommended that 
nursing schools be established 
throughout lajtan and in 1946 the 
first iikkIcI scliool was opened. Sams 
also set up a mcMiel hospital where 
doctors stinl » moiiern medical melh- 
(mIs and hospital adniinistratkin. On 
his It commendation the 1 >iei j)assed 
a metiital st r\ ice law letpnring min- 
inmin siandanls lor liospitals. Step 
hy step the level t»l •loctois. nurses 
ami hospitals has bei n raistd. and tlte 
tlicit on japan's iie.iliii is clearly 
V isihie. 

The lapaiuse !tK>k iipm (lencral 
Sams and his harti working stall 
with holh wondei and gratitude. 
1-iiTluisiaslic.iilv thev are seeking to 
ham .ill the\ can ot the new meth- 
imIs. so that liuv van ctaiiiniu the 
work wlun the ( hcnpalitm ends. 



11 ho '.S' Retii fioU{/r \.' 

'I'm le.ilK rev (lint Kiiiarv v\av ot lile ihn-s nut he 111 the I'.asi at all, 
hut in tin West. Tlie iile.is and .is|)ir.iiu)ns ol WVsicm iii.in are still 
the most st;iiiliiio thing th.ii has e\ei h.tppeiiid tt> the iiiiinan r.ice. 
Stalin's vievss of in;in .iml socieiv .tre. h\ loinparison. inoitallv st.uic 
and ais'liaic. In lact. ihevxoiKi IihI.iv ptesi ii|s the .isionishing spec'acle 
ol Wesierii man slee|>ing unawate on ihc jMiwdei keg ot his own levo- 
liilionarv pitilosopliv anil 1 he St.ihnisis leaping up.nul down pmclaim- 
ing as a new lev olii lion :i view ol man and socieiv which was old when 
the Ib raniiils were hiiilt. - ismsu.. w.n.i. i’.>in\ s-r uir nv./ iNoium. 


Genorul Dtrij’ht 1). hi.<cvhuivt‘r: 

Tin; prtiblem in del'eiisc is how liir von c.m go wiilioul dtslroying 
from within what you’re trying to defend Irom without. 



The St. Louis Post-Dispatch 

— Pulitzer’s Prize 


Condensed from Collier's 


R<)j>i-r BufU-rficld 


S F.Riois STfOKSTS of Anicricaii 
journalism have ranked llie 
rich, rambunctious, opinionated 
St. Jxuiis Post-Dispatch amonj; the 
nation's top lour or live dailies, and 
• plenty of uorking newspapermen 
regard it as just aln^ut the i>esi a!l- 
aroimd newsf>aper tIuTC is. 

Its news coveraj-e, its editorials. 
•, its features compare faxorably with 
the best. But what really makes the 
Post-Dispatch ^real is the deadly 
• thorouj^hness and generally hi"h 
purp!)se with which it lights. Some 
fxlitors and publishers are coiu inced 
that a newspaper’s job i.s simply to 
print each item of news as it comes 
along, and express an editorial opin¬ 
ion if necess.Hry. I'his c«jncept ol 
journalism is rejectc<l in toto by the 
Post'Dispatch. “We don’t e\[X“Ct all 
newsjjapcrs to l>e crusading pafxrs,” 
says City F.ditor Raymond J.. C>ow- 
Icy. “But nr expect to be!” 

The Post-Dispatch crusades, more- 
‘ over, are not noisy, breast-beating, 
smear-first-and-wail-for-proof 
^'.siiiairs. (One of its most 

ft' 


prcKligioiis 


crusjides trK)k ten years ol research 
and rc fWM’torial sleuthing bef)re the 
piifter printed a line.) 

All nevsspafXTs claim they are 
honest, but few are as unbeiuling 
as the P-D. as St. Louisans call it. 
Top P-D executives will not join 
even the most innocuous civic com¬ 
mit tees foi fear their news judgment 
might be impaired. P-D reporters 
steer clear of press agents’ cocktail 
parlies, turn down conif>limentary 
tickets, anil send back with in 
suiting notes ('hrisimas gilts from 
hopeful politicians. P-D baseball 
writers pay their own railroiid iares 
and hotel hills while traveling with 
the C^irdinals. (.\s a rule, they don’t 
travel with the hapless Browns.) 

Urobably the best known name 
on the Post Dispatch tialay belongs 
to Daniel Robert I'if/patrick, who 
has been drawing cartixins for the 
paper almost every day since 1913. 
\ lean and owlish man of 59, “Filz" 
was the first .Xmerican ixdiiical car- 
trx)nist to Ix’ honored by a one-man 
.show in a .New York City art gallery 



( 'oilier’ \ {itetftnher to o* £.1, ’SO}, eotfyrigM JVSO frv The CrowcHCfMUr 
Put. Cv.. 640 Pi/IH Ave., Sew l arft 19, S. V. 
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and one of the few whose original 
drawings arc acquired eagerly by 
museums from New Zealand to 
Moscow. With HerhlcKk of the 
Washington Avi/and David Dnv of 
the Lontlon Daily llcritld. he belongs 
among the lop three cari<K)nisis of 
the Miiglish-speaking world. 

A lK)ni dissenter an<i a s:i\age 
caricaturist, I'ii/ is at his best when 
wieltling a brtKul cliarcoal bhulgetin 
on such universal human follies aiul 
tyjK'S as war. greet!, dictatorships, 
pot-bellietl politicians, thug-like 
racketeers, and anyone else wIm> 
in his o\\ n phrase “gt)es out ol his 
ssay to make innible for the workl’s 
liecenl guys." 1 le is the senioi mem 
her of the /' /)'.« t'dilorial Iwiard ami 
his contract evpiiciilv stales that he 
is not retpiiied to liraw a caritNtn on 
any subteci he tl<H'sn”i iH'liexe in. 
1 le invoketl this pri\ ilege tiunng the 
Presidential campaigns oi and 

when he wouM not go along 
with the r /)'.< supjHiit ol Dindon 
and IX*ue>. 

I'he /* D's high siandartls ol jour- 
nalistic integrity have rarely been 
mote outragei! than they were in 
when, in collaboration with the 
('hicagf) Diti/v .Wvrj., tt ilrew nation' 
witle attention to the llhnois j>ress 
siaiuials. .Some so editors and pub 
lishers of Illinois news|\ijx'rs ha«l 
Ix'cn put on the state |i£iyroll by the 
administration of iormer Ciovernor 
Dwight Ctreen, collecting a total ol 
$480,000 for "jxirt-timc" jobs a.s 
“clerks/' “mc.s.scngen!.“ "licUlmcn" 
and SO on. One publisher was (viid 
$850 as a “public-works laborer." 


Yet all the time these men were 
supposedly doing menial tasks for" 
the state they were also carrying on 
their key newspiijxr jobs, and their 
pa|KTs printe<l tinly the best about 
(Ireen. The whole affair, in the 
words ol litc leading trade journal, 
1 ’.(l:tor and Publisher^ was "a stink 
as unliealthy ar.d corrupt as any 
that has ever soiled the reputation 
of .\merican journalism." !"or bring¬ 
ing the unhealthy alfair to light, the 
Post-Dispatch and the Daily Sews 
were jointly awardcti the HJ50 Pulil- 
xer Prize for "distinguished and 
meritorious public service." 

The Post Dispauh has various 
idiosyncrasK-s. some of which spring 
directly Irom its fanatical regard for 
the proper use of the F.nglish lan¬ 
guage. Its headline writers may 
ne\er use slang or abbrex iations or 

stich quick anil easy xxortb as ".slay," 

•• . 1 * 
cop nr cned. 

riu P D claims to be the first to 
print the xxonl ".syphilis" and the 
iirst tr» call a woman "pregnant" 
instead of just “expectant." Yet 
despite its pretlilection to give 
things their correct names — or 
max lx Ix causi of it the P-D goe.s 
out td its XXaV to play tloxvn .sex 
crimes and sitiries. It has had to fight 
manv battles ii» protect its freedom 
as a cnisjuling nexvsjxi|x*r, and it has 
nexer lost such an engagement. 
(,\or. in the last 44 years, at least, 
has it exer lost a libel suit.) Its rc- 
jxjriers. being in the forefront of 
things, have been shot at, arrested, 
run out t)f town and otherwise mal¬ 
treated, but only one was ever hurt 





Icnocked down by a lawbook thrown 
iiom behind his back in a rural 
' Arkansas courthouse. 

In 1940 Judge Thomas J. Rowe, 
• Jr., of the St. Louis Circuit Court un- 
' wisely attempted to chastise the 
. Post-Dispatch for publishing criti- 
:'cism of his conduct. He scntencetl 
'' Ralph Coghlan, then editor of the 
editorial page, to 20 days in jail and 
.lined him $200 for contempt of 
'Court. Cartoonist Fitzpatrick was 
'.given a ten-day jail sentence and 
.fined $100; the iicwspafH:r it.sclf was 
'fined $2000. 




*• j. 




wd decency^ was good for nothing. 

Pulitzer was the son of a Hungar- 
ian-Jewish fiither and an Austro- 
German mother. At the age of 17 he 
ran away from his home in Buda¬ 
pest and signed up with a recruiting 
agent in Hamburg, Ciermany, to 
fight on the Northern side in the 
American Cix il War. When his ship 
reached Boston Harbor he jumped 
off and swam ashore to collect his 
own lioLinty for enlisting. After flu- 
war he made his way to .St. Louis 
and got a job as a re{x>rter on a 
German-language newsjxiper, the 
Wt'sllii'he Post. 1 le was a skinnv. un- 


; Editor Joseph Pulitzer then gf)t 
into the fray by rej>cating c\ery' 
..thing the paper had said about the 
r judge with some extra flourishes in 
.'a' long editorial which he signet! 
' himself. But Judge Rowe ^\•olIld 
.‘hot arrest Pulitzer. I'hc defendants 
.appealed and the Mi.s.sotiri Supreme 
'Court unanimoii.sly reversctl their 
conviction. Judge Rowe never heard 
this final verdict. Exhausted, in 
Vpart. by the strain of the case, he 
>'|iad dropped dead in a hotel r(x>m 
'}n Chicago. The Post-Dispatch gave 
him a mtxlest, but on the whole a 
respectful, obituary. 

' The P-D's fighting .spirit is a 
treasured inheritance from its 


hnnd.somc youth, with oval eye¬ 
glasses anti an “eager beaver” atti¬ 
tude towanl his work. His ct)lleagues 
laughed at his scraggly red beard 
and made an unkind pun — "Pull 
il-.sir"about his prominent nose. 
But they had to admire his energy 
aiul his uiujuencliabie thirst for news. 

On December 1S7S, the dying 
St. Louis Dispatch., an evening news- 
jxiix-r with practically no as.sets, was 
oflered at auction. Pulitzer, wlu» 
had matle .some money b)' buying 
and selling an interest in the MW/ 
liche Post, bid S2500 anti was hantleti 
the jxtjxir. 'J’he next day he formetl 
a {)ariner.ship with the evening Post, 
anti on IX-ccinbcr 12 the first issue 


founder, Jo.seph Pulitzer the first, 
a man who has been called “the 
liberator of the American prc.ss,” 
^gnd who was certainly tine of its 
^^rcatesi figures. It was Pulitzer’s 
that a newspaper which’ con- 

K cd itself merely to recording news, 
not fight actively for. justice 


of the Post’Dispatch was published. 
It ctinsisted tif 9H7 ftuir-|xige |Xi|X’rs. 
and was hauled away frtim the press 
in a single w'heclbarrow. 

After buying the paper Pulitzer 
had $2700 left of his life’s savings. 
His wile was expecting their first 
baby so he put $300 away in % tri^iik;. 


U) "tfiJt Owf^ ^\jOi/ni^ XotZovL- 

(fMU^eJl'tb ^ act/uL MXwT 

beiyug/ iC 

TMISM 

#lni«ha> .. fhp “Ik fon hand” loHoii piotuN joui hands 
wn in hot, 6 uds} natcr^ SaMKith on Jin^ha^ btfoie >ou do dishes 
or laundry, to {;uard against di-ving €ra<kmg or (happing 
R( member, too, 1 ruhha> la nondi rfid loi suit* iiing, amoothing vour 
llun «t imy tioM,. • for dbosiSf kneea, aa a powder baae or albovfg 
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' at home toward doctors' hills. The 
other $2400 he planned to dole out 
each morning to his cashier to meet 
the previous day’s losses. But before 
he got to the end of his meager 
capital the Post‘Dispatch was mak¬ 
ing money, and it has never slopped 
since. Today its plants and ginnl 
will are valued at more than Sio,- 
000,000, and its earnings have often 
exceeded Si.ouu.ooo a year. 

From the beginning tlie Post- 
Dispatch was a figiiling newsfKiper. 
colorfully written. endle.ssly ingen¬ 
ious in getting news ahead of its 
competitors and absolutely devoid 
of entanglements with |X)litical jxu- 
tics, big business or high society. 
“.An editor,” said Pulitzer, "musi 
have no friends,” and with him this 
w'as almost a literal lact. 

After four years of his lively edi¬ 
torship the Post'Dispatch ^^•as mak¬ 
ing him $85,(100 a year. But the 
hard work and worry had im|)aired 
the owner’s health and seriously af¬ 
fected his always weak eyesigh.t. 
His doctors ordered a rest in l^urope. 
and in May 1883 he and his doc¬ 
tors started out. 

Stopping off in New York, Pulit¬ 
zer learned that the morning World 
was for sale, bought it, and buckled 
down again to the process of news¬ 
paper-building on an even bigger 
scale. In a relatively few years he 
liad converted the New York World 
into one of the most |X)pular and 
profitable papers of all time, but the 
effort left him totally blind and a 
^';chronic invalid. From 1890 until 
death in 1911, he lived mostly 


on his yacht or in soundproofed 
mansions at Bar Harbor and New 
York, with six secretaries to read to 
him, play the piano, and jot down 
a continuous flow of instructions to 
his jx*jK*r.s. 

In setting up a trust to operate 
his news^xijx'rs he decreed that 
three fifths of their profits should 
go to his youngest Ixiy, Herlxrrl, 
then 15. One fifth went to the old¬ 
est, Ralph, aged ^2. Half of the re¬ 
mainder was divided among various 
editors uiui e\ecutives, while a mere 
tenth was to go to loseph II, who 
was l(^ years old, and hatl been 
working lor live years on the Post- 
Dispall /;. 

It is one of the celebrated ironies 
of newspa|K-r history- that the two 
more lavoietl Pulitzer sons, who 
took charge of the World, failed t<i 
mainiain eitiier its prestige or its 
profits, and sold it in Joseph 

Pulitzer II, who stayed with the 
Post'Dispatih and is still its pub¬ 
lisher and editor, has fully realized 
his father’s itleal of a fiowerful, 
honest newspajXT. 

'file firs! Pulitzer became blind 
from overwork and disease; Jo¬ 
seph II has lost all the sight of his 
left e\e and 80 pc-rcent of the right. 
He can leail the largest headlines 
only by holding his jxifK-r within an 
inch of his forehead. But he can 
make his way easily through the 
P-D's big newsr<K>m, or even city 
traffic, without help. 

Like his father he has a battery of 
secretaries to read the papers to him 
from the moment he first dimjntip 


take down a steady stream of com¬ 
ments and directives which go out 
to department heads on slips of 
vellow paper — sometimes known 
to the irreverent as “tite yellow 
peril.” These slips form the basis 
for the P-D's day-to-day tactics. 

I’)iiriiig the year 1050 tlie Post- 
!')ispiin'h was busy ventilating a 
typically long list of eilitorial ilis 
likes. 'I’hese included Senator |<h' 
McC^irihy (“wild-sjxniiing cam 
paign of \ ilirication'‘), S<->viet foreign 
jxiliev (“"Frying to deal with Russia 
is like trying to reason with the 
inmates of a psychoj-Kiihic ward") 
and tlie tlebilitating ertecis of radio 
advertising on .streetcar riders of 
St. Louis (“an ollensc against pri¬ 
vacy"). 

'Fhe Pulii/er Prize is the highest 
that any newspaper stall can win as 
a gnnip; since lOiS, w'hcn it was 
first awartle<l, the Post P/spJh/i has 
received lf>ur Public Service prizes, 
the New ^'ork Ttnus two; no other 
existing paper hatl hatl nwire than 
one. In addition .seven memhers ol 
P D stalls, past and prest'nt. ha\e 
won individual Pulitzer priz.c.s. 

Skeptics can iToint cut, of course, 
that the Posl-Dispatch was fouiiiled 
by the man who conceis'od the 
pr'z.e.s---- Joseph Pulitzer the first — 


the prize-awarding committee. 
editor Pulitzer scrupulously stayK^' 
out of all committee discussions ifi;? 
which his paper is concerned, and'*’ 
has c\ cn wirhdraw'n it from compe- 1 
tit ion to avoid favoritism. On a i 
strictly im|>ariial basis the P-D is 
probably enliLlcd to more Pulitzer 
Prizes than it has received. 

()n all matters relating to civil 
liberties, the P-D is ficrhaps the 
most vigilant anil far-rcaching of 
.\merican ncwsjxtjx*rs. Not an aca- 
tlemie Ireeilom can l>c lost in \N'yo- 
ming or C.iliiornia. not an Indian 
can be unjustIv .sentenced in Idaho, 
or a rabble-rousing orator deprived 
of his freedom of speech in Florida 
but what the Post-Dispatch hears 
alioui it. somehow, and doe.s battle 
lor the principle involved. 

Watchful as it is of the rights of 
others, the Post-Dispatch is not at 
all dis|x>sed to forget its own. “I 
think," its founder once said, "that 
it would be refreshing to .see at least 
one newspaper not rushing with the 
crowd. Inn standing hv what it 
helicwes to he true." Such a sight Is 
still refresliing, and rarer now than, 
it was in the age of the first Joseph, 
Ihilit/er. Hut it can still lx* seen, 
every dav hv the forliinalc rcadeti; 
of the Si. Louis Post-Dispatch. ; 


Yoe’vK reached middle age when your wife tells you to pull in your, 
stomach — aniJ you already lia VC. •— r. in Tbr Saturday Evetamg Part . '..J. 

Seeing ourselves as others see us wouldn’t do much good. Wc w'ouldn’t " jTj 
, believe it anyway. — **• 5ii 











with his newspaper. So, waldt^’ 
smartly from his stage nap, bc"^ 

• broke into the middle of a love 
scene going on down-stage center 
bj»\vling: “SomclK)dy has taken 5^ 
my jK*wspapcr. I want my news- 
f>a|X‘r. \\'ho took my newspaper?”'^ 
ICveryb(Kly on stage and off en- 
tcred into the spirit of the mo-,'- 


T3ACK in the 'Sf)\ lames O’Neill 
(father of Kiigene) was touring 
I'exas witli his famous production 
of Monte Cnsto, Playing t(» a typi¬ 
cal frontier audience one night, 
things ha<l gone parlicularlv well, 
and till' old mehxlrarna was gallop¬ 
ing along to the linal duel. When 
O'Neill drew his sworil and hissed. 


ment, and by the lime they had j 
gotte n the ol»l gentleman (piicted 
down, the newspaper was hustled 
in from the wings by one of the ac- ' 
tors. Mr. Marquis went back to' 
read and ilo/e, and the lovers went 
back to giliing engaged. Playgoers 
thought it the best scene of the ■ 
plav, the most characlcri5iic. 


“Vour time has come," to 1 )ang- 
lars, the villain, a cowlx>y in the 
balcony couUl not staiul it a secoiul 
longer, 

"If you don’t fix him." he shouted, 
IcKisening his holster, "1 will!" 

P(x>r Oangiars was quaking in 
his shoes. "Mr. O'Neill, kill me 
£fioel(!" he whispercil. .Ne\er was 
the tluel more electric, nor the iinal 
lunge more tlesjxratclv re.tl. 

"'I'hat's right." came the voice 
again from aloft. "If you hadn't 
done it, I certainly woukl." 

•rjTiiKN I>>n Martinis turned from 
^ writing to acting, he .some¬ 
times couldn't rcinemlxT the lines. 
In one play much of his p;irl as an 
old gentleman was pasted into a 
newspaper which he could carry. 


Y ii.riAv CIisi! found no research 
t<x) K'dious. no effort t<xi great to "■ 
achieve lier ends. In preparing for 
the movie ver.ifni of Im Boheme^ ‘ 
aiui llie death of Mimi from a mal- ■■ 
.'ulv of the lungs. Lillian went to the ’■ 
hospital to study the disease and ;■ 
the symptoms ai the various .stages. V; 
'Pile result .Mr. \'idor, her director, I 


pictures: "The afleriux)n we werc..-'^ 
to photograph Mimi’s death, Miss^': 
dish arrived at the studio looking ■ 


whiter than I had ever .seen her and.'^ 
at least 10 poumis thinner. She 
unahle to speak altove a whispcriv>| 
\Mien death overcame .Mimi, MisSr^ 
Cush had completely .stopfxd breath^J 
ing. riie cameras ground on. Wheii;i 
lln.tlly rlicy stopped, Mis.s Gish 
not open her evc.s. liveryonc WijSra 


not open her eyc.s. Everyone wait^ 
fcarfi 1 of what might have ha|]^ 




il. .,.*,-4-' 


penisd. To me Miss Gish Had actti* 
ally died in the portrayal of the 
scene. Tlien I touched her gently 
on the arm. Her head turned slowly, 
and her lips formed a faint smile. 
The inside of her mouth was dry. 
and before she was able to speak 
again it was necessary to wet her 
lips w'hich had stuck to her teeth. I 
hope I shall never see a similar 
scene quite so well done.” 


powder inside his costume, worn 
next the skin. Chancy betrayed not 
the slightest sign of the agony he 
was enduring, but when he came 
olf he was almost a nerx ous wreck. 
In tho.se dreadful 10 minutes, he 
had proved the .same marvelous 
control of muscles which one tlav 
was to make him one of the greatest 
character actors in .screen history. 

~ Ki>>H‘rt /. l.t'iiii.ml, til Ilakiimirc Sum 


— Albert Biuclou I’uiiic. IJJr aud l.illian (fii/i 

(Miii'niill.m) 

^NE NiGirr when the great actor 
^ Edwin Booth was playing Ham¬ 
let, the man cast ft>r the Cihost had 
never done the part ‘.viih him. lo 
the terrace came the Prince of Den¬ 
mark, to watch for the apparition. 
The Ghost walked on, I)ut the eyes 
Hamlet turned on him were so alive 
with horror that the poor Cihost 
backed off into the wings, fright¬ 
ened out of his wits. 

— Hi'lfii t.>f iiisIm'c, liaikitiige U’llh Atlftrs 

T ON'CiiANEV once played the title 
^ role of the musical comedy. 
The Gingerbread Man, in a com¬ 
pany touring the C>)ast. In one 
scene, as the gingcrbreatl character, 
he had to stand absolutely motion¬ 
less in a shop window for 10 min¬ 
utes. One night some of the actors 
played what they thought was a 
joke on him by sprinkling itchirig 


■piTRiNt; a performance of Eas/ 
^ Lvnnc, I think eNcry colored 
person in (Jreenville. -Miss., wa.s on 
the ho.'it. It was raining torrents, and 
knowing the roof leakeil. they had 
ail brf>ught umbrellas aiul were 
.sittint: under them. absr)rbed in tiie 
plav. I•.\ervthing went smcKithly 
until in the third act Little Willie 
w.is lying in his cot. getting ready to 
die, and Lady Isobel, his mother, 
was kneeling over him, when slid- 
tleidy the nx)l sprang a fresh leak 
over the cot. Willie tried to (Uxige 
the stream ol water but coukin't. 
'I hen an old colored woman sitting 
in the Iront row and completely lost 
in the play, walked up on the stage, 
announcing proudly, "Vo* |K)re 
chile, oil! .\unt I'.mma ain’t gtJin’ to 
let yo’ die in no puddle o' water.” 
:\nd she held her umbrella over 
Little Willie while he died. 

— Hill} lirv.iiii. ill Hultiiniiri: .S'lmaiiv .Sum 


Ji ARK Twai.v dedicated his Ixxik, The Celebrated Jumping Frag 
of Calaveras County and Other Sketches: 

To John Smith 


It is said that a man to whom a bcxik is dedicated 
always buys a copy. If this is true in'this instance, a 
princely atAuence is about to burst upon the author. 
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Only B'O’A'C flies 
STRATOCRUISm Exclusively 

MONTREAL to LONDON 

of lOmST RATiS* 

I'ly iIr- main line to Kurojx. ^^vl•ry B.O. \.(!. tlitjlit 
to tilas!»tm or Londmi oilers y>ii the twin-deck 
Inxiirv anti slcepei eomlort ot Str.ilmruistr ispeed- 
hinls the woild's largest airliners. Deluxe service 
.ill the way ■ no extra tare to pay! 

Cio tilled from Monire.il to CIIas»o\v ()r Lt>ndr»n — 
slay in I* i\j;lanil uiul Scotland as long as you like, 
that's your homis when sou lly H.O.A.C. See the 
eouiUiAside. historical lantlmaiks, London, (^r li you 
continue tlirecl to the (ainiineni - B.O.A.C. eo- 
oriiiiuiKs Lontion arrival times with lli^his to key 
l^urofvan cities, vi.i Bntish Luro|x-an .\irways. 

I'or further Jihuls ammlt your tmeel ugent. 

* In accordance with official tmrfffs ’ 

ONLY BOAC / • Traditional British service 
YOU ' • Finest Speedbird equipment 
ALL THRLE! ( • 3l years’flying experience 

BRITISH OVSBSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATIOM ^ 

Montreal— Laurenrien Hotel. Tel: LAncastcr 4212 
Toronto—32 King St., W. Tel: EMpire 3-4323 


KibAgress $ mvontc bur^mt counts her oudget peiuucs, to6 ''' 


She Makes the Money 


Condensed from The Hullimore Sun 
I'riiii'iit k C. Othin.Mi 


t poR WEEKS last spring the Ap¬ 
propriations (>>inmilUr of the 
V. S. J hnise of Rcpresentalis es hatl 
been hearing tales of federal extra¬ 
vagance. 'riie Bureau of StanilarcU 
was spemling Siooo per acre annual 
ly to trim its lawns. The .\iomic 
Rncrgy C^ommission still had Si, 
200,000 worth of lumber, which il 
had declared surplus last year, piled 
up at Hanford, Wash. In an effort to 
.spend all its funds 
l>efore the fiscal 
year’s end, a IX'- 
})artment of Agri¬ 
culture agency IkuI 
bought 6^ trucks 
for which il had 
no use. And e\ cry 
bureau chiefs*) far 
! told the coni- 
initlec he would 
need more money 
in 1951 than he 
got in 1950. 

Then in walked 
a .soft-voiced, gray- 
haired little widow 
with a gleam in her 

;^O0 Hatttmi>r€ Shu {AhkhxI 21, '5M). 

HaUintort o* VharUt 

.?•' y*' * 


bright-blue eyes- Nellie I’aylw 
Koss. onetime governor of Wyo¬ 
ming. and since 19^^ director ol the 
Bureau »>l the Mint. .Site loKl the 
committee that t'ongress had given 
her an appro|itiation of S^.'^oo.ooo 
last ye.'ir, but she hadn't been able to 
use all of It. .Sill’d like to give some 
ol it back, she said. 

When the chairman had regained 
his conijiosure he asked how much 

she intended to 
return. 

“.Vboiit a mil¬ 
lion." was the re¬ 
ply. "It would be a 
sorry situation in¬ 
deed if, III ty years, 
a gcNid hou.sewife 
couldn't learn to 
run a goveriiineiU 
agency ellicienlly," 
.she added gently. 

'I'he Bureau of 
the Mint has noth¬ 
ing to do with 
paper money, 
which is made by 
the Bureau of 

eopyrigU /•«« by Thf A. S. Abril Co., 

Sts,,' Baltimore J, Mil. 





Look Younger, 
Live Longer”* 
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WHEAT GERM 


*Wtth apoiogfts to the title of 
the bestselling book on nu- 
trstsoH fy Gayelonl Hauser, 


Leading nutritionist^ igrce that the 
ascragc (anidiin diet lacks a sufficient 
daily supply of the Vitamin B Complex. 

You can correct this dehciency by 
using OgilMc lOMR >XHEA 1 GERM 
an excellent dietary source of the 
natural B sitimins, plus proteins 
and essentiil minerals. 

Add to your fimily s health and well¬ 
being by idding this reads-to<eat food 
supplement to ceicals. soups, salads, 
fruit juices, meat and \egetable dishes 
and desserts esery day. 
Your grocer has it Buy a package of 
lONlR WHEAT GERM todayl 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 











Printing and Ehgravthg; its pllnci- 
pal job is to manufacture a moun¬ 
tain of small change every year 
(an estimated 380 million pennies, 
130 million nickels, 146 million 
dimes, 38 million quarters and six 
million 50-cent pieces during fiscal 
1951) to replace that which the pub¬ 
lic loses and wears out. I'or this pur- 
fxise there are coinage mints at Phila- 
lielphia, San I'raneisco and nenver. 

When the dollar was devalued and 
the government began buying up 
all the gold available around the 
globe, Mrs. Koss suddenly found 
herself also in charge of three gt)Ul 
refineries, plus the ass;iy otlicc in 
New York City: the granite cellar 
at Fort Knox. Ky., where half oi the 
nation's 2^.000 tons of gold bars 
worth 24 billion dollars are stored; 
and a warehouse at West Point. 

which now contains 65,000 
tons ol siher worth two billion 
dollars. 

When Mrs, Ktjss iiK>k control of 
the hureau of the .Mint, it was op¬ 
erating much as it had too years 
ago-- hapha/ardly. .Men in leather 
aprons melted and laillcd metals in 
small l>atches, and, while they did 
use such machinery as stamping 
presses to put the bulTalo on nickels, 
they pcrformetl most of their duties 
laboriously by hand. It was high 
time, she decided, to go in for 
automatic machinery. For advice 
she turned to the heads of .the great 
metalworking industries. She also 
asked her employes for suggestions, 
and ofl'ered cash awards ibr the 
best ones. 

'Ki'iit.-‘-.t-il - 




Mrs, Ross now tam_ 

superb manufacturing plants. In thcf^‘: 
past, when blanks for the various',' 
coins came out of the punch presses, '• 
a couple of men dunked them in - 
buckets of acid to clean off the . 
grease; other men placed them in 
tumbling barrels to remove the ' 
burrs; still others annealed and tem¬ 
pered each piece to make the metal 
soft enough for the dies that imprint 
lettering. Fach ojK-ralion was sep¬ 
arate. 'Foday the blanks fall into the 
maw of a mechanical monster which 
does the enure job from cleaning to 
lemjx'ring. I'wo jH'ople do the work 
that two score used to do. 

I’ormerly. the coinage pres.scs 
could stamp a tlcsign on only one 
coin at a lime. 'Fhcn two employes 
of the San I'raneisco branch won a 
cash award by inventing a device 
which <loubleil the capacity of ihe.se 
presses. The imciition came at a 
most propitious moment. Hardly 
hail it been installed in the three 
plants when the .Mint was con- 
imiueil with an unprcccdcmcd tu’ar- 
time demand for nickels and dimes 
to s|X'nd for .soft drinks, caiuly bars 
antf phone calls, 'fhe speeded-up 
pre.s.ses, running three .shifts a day, 
.seven days a week, Ixircly kept up 
with the calls for pocket money. In 
one war year Mrs. Rass turned out, 
four hillk>n coins at the rate of sidrs 
ions |XT day. ? 

IX'inand for nickels and dimes {a.>; 
largely unpredictable. Two ycanil 
ago Mrs. Ross had to rush truck-".; 
loads of dimes to New York Cit^^ 
for use in the subways when the 



'Twis ' incfca'sOT to’ teii ccnfS; She stage at which it is heated to aboo 


thought this was going to burden 
her with a storehouse of surplus 
nickels, but a rash of new iiarkiiig 
meters across the country absorbed 
all her spare livc-ccni pieces and 
even ate into her reserve pile of sev¬ 
eral million. 

Mrs. Ross installed an cflicient 
cost-accounting system and dis¬ 
covered that making a coin cost 
more in one mint tiiun in another. 
Each of these monev factories hail 
its own system. Each, for instance, 
had its favorite si/e ol ingot to he 
rolled into strips and then punched 
into coins. Mrs. Ross stamlardi/etl 
them. 

Where manufacturing costs seem 
to be out of line and elllcit ncy 
experts can’t locate the trouble, 
Mrs. Ross sends in a mo\’ie crew to 
film operations in each factory ami 
then compare the results. This lias 
‘led to .savings in man }xnver, time 
and money. 

.Motion pictures revealed what no 
inspector had c\ er luKiccd: that tlie 
Philadelphians, in squaring up their 
cast silver ingots for processing, had 
been lopping them too heavily -- 
something like slicing the heel of a 
loaf of bread too thick. 'Ehe 
trimmed-off silver had to be re- 
melted and molded into new ingots, 
which also were slicetl tfx> liberally. 
The result over the years had been a 
substantial waste of man power. 

“These movies,” says Mrs. Ross, 
“have turned out to be more ef¬ 
fective than volumes of doc trine.” 

■'i In the refining of gold there is one 


degreCsS. At this temperature some 
of the precious metal vajxirizes and 
disappears up the smokestacks. How 
much had been lost since the found¬ 
ing of the Mint by Alexaiuler Ham¬ 
ilton no one knew, but it must have 
run into millions. When the old 
Sun Prancisco mint was abandoned 
m iavor of a modern one, .\lrs. Ross 
orderei! the ancient brick building 
surseved lor traces ol waste gold. 
I.aborers ehippeil away three inches 
oj siMJt aiifl brick Irom the inside of 
the chimney and tore up ioists in 
the gold reliiiiug riKiins. I'his. plus 
the careful \\asliim> ilouii of the old 
walls, brought in St75,000 woilh ol 
gold sweepings. 

l o sioj) loss by va{iori/ation. lecb- 
nicians now pump the air from the 
melting looms into a thamber iti 
which humireds ol sti-el ami cop|X*r 
umIs hang from the ceiling, hlach rod, 
can s mg a m g.it i\e charge of static 
elei t licit V. attracts the invisibly 

m » 

small, posiiis e-rhargetl ixirlicles ol 
gold in the air. When the steel rods 
are luasily coated with goki tlusl 
analiemiani shntsoil the electricity; 
the gold falls into a large pan and is 
dumped back in ilie melting jsots. 

The Mint has long iiinie<l out 
coins to order lor numerous foreign 
coimtiies six-sided two-franc 
pieces for the Heigian Camgo. scjuarc 
coins lor Surinam, pennies with 
holes iu tiu-m for the b'iji Islanders. 
Mrs. Ross is currently making coins 
for b.thiupia, Haiti. I ionduras, Vene¬ 
zuela and Mexico. Her best cus¬ 
tomer for years was Natiof^ali^. 




Ever ]o<^ at your furiiaoe and 
wonder, *^WIio*a boas around 
here?** Shovel drudgery and dam¬ 
per watchiitf are so unnecessary 
—once you^e installed Timken 
Silent Automatic Oil Heat! 


Here's a 'round-the-clock ser¬ 
vant that takes over all your 
heating chores—and quietly gives 
you m ultimate in thrifty, de¬ 
pendable heating comfort. The 
original cost is moderate, and 
Timken Silent Automatic wall 
fiame equipment actually cosu 
less to cqMrate than old-fushioned 
hand-fired fumaoes and boilera. 


Hundreds of thousands of suo- 
oeasfnl installations prove 
Thnfcen Sileat Antomatic will 
mtVa yen beet- Find your nearest 

iradfr In dm 


HIOH-EFFICIENCY OIUnH 
LO-«OliillS 

ore available, os ore 
Timken Silent Automotic 
units, furnace units and 
skm burners, oil fai a 
range of capacities. Abn 
fired woter liMfers. Easy 


nriMKCiiv 

OIL HEAT 

TWUCM MWT AllteMIK KW H 
TM I MfM Dcno I «ui eai..M« at vn 

Mt*anRw.toirk full , WwK 
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tha, accdnntda fef a lar^ 
r^rtion of the 1949 foreign orders. 
','The Communist regime took China's 
monetary trade elsewhere in 1950. 

Meanwhile, however, the “gcxul 
'\housewife” has constantly redueetl 
■the cost of making money. 'Hie in¬ 
stallation of mechanical and elcc- 
'tronic devices has been so successful. 


iti &ct, that Mrs. Ross folunil ^dob 
of the Mint’s 4000 employes no 
longer necessary. She discharged 
them. “It is a distressing thing for 
us to have to do,” she said, “but we 
simply cannot justify keeping people 
\vc do not need. Our first obligation 
is to the taxpayer, and we never 
forget it." 


-Father’s Da)- 

Bennett Ccif in fhnmhutii^ 

^^iix Stfrn, the radio s|-K)its comtuent.itor. told me this f(K)th:ill siory: 

One year when D>u I-iitle was coaching (Fet)rgcio\vn, there was a young¬ 
ster on the sc]uad who was no great shakes as a ftxxhall player, but whose 
personality served as a morale lxK»Mer l«)i the whole team. Little was deeply 
fond of the boy. lie liked the proud way he t)lten walked arm in arm with 
his father on (he campus. If the team was tar enough ahead, the crxich let 
him get into a game occasionally for the last few minutes ol play. 

One dav, alxnir a week hclore tlu- big linale with Fordham, the Ixiv's 
mother called Ixttlc on the phone. "My husband died this morning of a 
heart attack," .she said. “Whll you tell ni\ boy.' I le’ll take it Ix'tter if it comes 
from you.” Little broke ilie news and the lx>y went home sorrowlully. 

He was back ihree flays later, and came siraight lo Little. “C^Kich.” he 
begged, “I want to start m that game against Fordham. I think il’s what 
my father would have liked most.” 

Little hesitated, and then agreed. “O.R., son, you’ll start, but you’ll 
only be in there for a play or two. Yf)u aren’t tpiite g<xxJ enough, and you 
know it.” 

'frue to his won!. Little siaricd the lx>y — hut he never took him out. 
For 6u full, jarring minutes he played inspireil football, running, blocking 
and pa.s.sing like an All'y\merican, and sparking the team to victory. Back 
in the clubhouse. Little threw his arm arenind the lx>y'.s shoulders and said, 
“Son, you were terrific totlay. You stayed in there because you belonged 
there. You never played that kind of football before. What got into you?” 

The boy answered, “Remember how my father and I used to go about 
arm in arm? My father was totally blind. This afternoon was the first time 
he ever saw me play,” 
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UP! 

A amdensation 
Jront the book 

Dan Mannix 

T im cxciu mcnl ol car¬ 
nival lilc was this 
voung Ilian's dream. 
\\ lun luck gave him his 
cliance, he inissc-tl noth' 
ing ol ii - e\cn to sx'.ii' 
lowing a lighicil neon 
iiibe. Dan Mannix'sstory 
h.is all the gaiuly ll.ivor 
and hvel> humor of side¬ 
show iioiiping. 
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y PROBABLY never would ha\c be¬ 
come America’s- lending firc-eaier 
' ILif Flamo the Cjrcat hadn’t Ivap- 
■pened to explode that night in Iront 
ybf Krinko’s Great Q)mbined Oir 
iiiival Side Shows. I’he tragedy — if 
'.such it may be called — happened 
s'at 11 o'clock when all t he conces- 
'sions in the carnival were compering 
:for the late crowd. Krinko’s had a 
r^iod location, being next to the 
iOriental Diincing Ciirls (“Fugi- 
■*tives from a Life of Shame in tlie 
Sultan’s Harem"), and it is pretiv 
hard to compete with ten naked 
'^rls for the public's interest. Ihil 
when Flamo stood up on the plat¬ 
form with the two great tf)rches in 
his hands throwing up plumes of 
golden fire — well, it topped any¬ 
thing in the Arabian Nights — and 
people left all the other concessions 
to rush to sec him. 1 led the rush. 

Slowly the fire-eater put back his 
head and thrust one of the burning 
torches between his lips. I'lames 
jushed out of his mouth, making his 
cheeks and throat glow like a jack- 
fO^-lantern. Women screamed and a 
'tnan beside me suddenly turned 
.l^k. Flamo gradually closed his lips 
^ver the flame until the fire went 
y^ot. 'fhen, holding the remaining 
Righted torch well away, he half 


filled a drinking glass with gasoline 
from a scarlet tin market! dan- 
Gi.uors. 

I'd seen fire-eaters work before, so 
I guessed that I'lamo was going to do 
the b'ouniain of Fire. Not many 
fire-eaters try this stunt, becaust' 
even if thev don't blow themseUes 
up, they're liable to set the audience 
on fire. "To perform the I'ountain. 
the lire eater takes a mouthliil ol 
gas, bli>ws it out in a fine stream, and 
then lights it. I'll never seen it done 
except in a dead calm and this 
evening little gusts ol wind were 
blow ing. 

I'lamo trw^k a mouthful of gasoline 
and st(Mi<) waiting for the wind to 
die down. I was in the front row’ of 
the crowd watching intentlv. Sud¬ 
denly a little trickle of gas leaked 
down his chin. Instantly a tiny flash 
of fire from the torch leaped toward 
it, as it ignited the gasoline vajKir. 
The little trickle bla/.cxl up and his 
whole mouthful of gas expIcKled. 

1 w'as blinded for a .second by the 
flash. I'he fire-eater's whole face svas 
burning as he threw himself off the 
platform and rolled on the ground. 1 
tore off my coat and tried to smother 
the flames. 'I'hen a cowbtjy jumped 
off the platform and wc put out the 
fire and carried Flamo into the tent. 



While the performers worked Krinko, the old fakh, was 


I '• 


over Flamo, I kx)ked araun<i the 
lent. There were a number of little 
platforms, each containing the para¬ 
phernalia of a different performer. 
.\n international madman could not 
have brought together a more exotic 
collection — the bullwhips and lar¬ 
iats of the cr)wboy, the jade headed 
hatpins belonging to the 1 lindu 
fakir, the glass fronted snake boxes 
of the snake charmer, a tattoi>i.ig 
oiilfu witli stencils ol hula girls anil 
frigates iin<ier lull sail. an<i a plat- 
lorm lilieretl \sil!i plaving cani.s. 
silk handkerchiels, and the app.ira¬ 
ins for sawing a woman in hail. 
littli- ticket box Ixire such signs as 
IN .sh\ sM'Kiii n ? and ven ow i. n 
TO voi K irirui-, wirr to m.i this 
i.xiiiiin! 

rile carni\al people seemed to 
know exactly what to do with the 
lire-eater. "I he I lindu l.ikir stumped 
in with a saucepan lull hi warm 
water. I’he eltlerlv gvps\ palniisi 
tore up strips ol cloth lor bamlages. 
The snake ch.inner ran in with .i box 
ol baking soila. a 15 loot pvthon 
still slung around her neck, "llert. 
hold him.'* she said to me. unw tap¬ 
ping the reptile as though he were a 
feather boa. 

The snake and 1 looked at each 
other uncertainly. Instead of being 
slimy, he fell siiKxith anti slightK 
ccKil. Suddenly he shot his heat! ft>r- 
ward and began to ixiur himsell over 
my shoultler. 1 respect full v rt- 
sirained him, and. after gelling a 
purcha.se on my left ankle with the 
tip of his tail, he quieted down. 


head of the show. HLs stumpy 
nuivetl with surprising gentleness | 
over the lire-ealcr's face NvhcnS>:; 
masses ol blisters wire beginning to •: 
swell. I'lamo spoke for the first timc.V 
“How dti 1 ItKik ■ prettv bad.'” 

“Why. ^oil'll be giving another 
K'llly in a week.” saiil the sluiw’s tat¬ 
tooed man. 1 Ic was bringing a horse 
out of the curl.iineil-otl lecess of the 
lent. 1 was so l.isi'iiuiietl by ilie man’s 
taii(M) marks, which coxeretl even ' 
his baltl lie.id. that the horse had. 
gtine bv hclfjie 1 nolicctl that she 
hatl (i\ e legs. 

■'I’ll be Liitl ui> a month with this 
■ 

thing.’’ sail! M.imo s.ullv. “You 
leave me lure in a liospiial.” Krinko 
phoiu'd for .in ainbnianct.. 

Wlu'ti it had taken tlie lire-caier. 
awav. Krinko pullt il oil his brilliant 
green imiImii aiul plunged his hands 
nervousK through his tlose-cfopj.xfd 
grav hair. ‘‘.Now I Iom' an .ici. What 
I ilo' (Jo! to Ikim- fire act itji bally.” 

I sjvike up “1 low .ilxuit iLaclung me 
lire i.iiing ' 1 «i like to join ilu-show.” 

I’xeixhixlv stareil at me. But no 
one .iskcd win 1 w.iiiied to become/ 
a lire i.iler. 

I he taiuxKii man saiil gently, “I. 
ilon'i kni'W if \ on\l like carny life*. 
.son. fluie's pleniv of nice j>eoplc' 
living on carny lots, but plenty ofs 
misfits t-nil up here, loo.” 

“That's ().K. I’ve alwaxs been a’ 
sort of niislii myself,” I uild him. 

^ ^' vi-at SINCE 1 was r, kid. I’ve been 
inieie.sted in the strange and un^ 
usual. 1 liked to dream about travel- 
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j^fstrange people. I was crazy about 
*^magic. I bought magic tricks from a 
'mail-order house and I practiced 
them arduously. And I hung around 
the magician in a Philadelphia dime 
museum until he explained some of 
the basic sleight-of-han<l moves. 

’ When I was sent to the I’liivcrsity 
of Pennsylvania, 1 spent many happy 
::days in the college library reading up 
' on witchcraft. After 1 graduated, I 
>«till wanietl to be an occultist, but 1 
-.■didn’t know how to break into the 
" business until I found the answer in 
; this side show of a lrav<*ling carni- 
" val. Here were mind-readers, asirol- 
, ogers, men who lie on beds of spikes 
;or thrust pins through their l-KKiies 
— a feat Indian fakirs had been per- 
.forming for centuries, flow did they 
■do it? 


When Flaino blew up that night, 
there W’cre a thousand questions 1 
wanted to ask tlie performers. I 
stood there waiting hopefully. 

.At that moment the side wall of 
the darkened tent was jerked up and 
lean, elderly man with a bush 
beard crawled under it. 

Krinko bellowed joyfully and 
stamped over toward this appiiritifjn 
! with open arms. “I’his is wonderful! 
How you gel out of jail? l,ook, I 
Still got one of your throw-aways.” 
•'He rummageil in a chest by his plat¬ 
form and came up with a much- 
■jirreased clipping. It showed a picture 
the stranger wearing a white lur- 
|vban. Above the cut was printed, 
IMPOSSIBLE possible! 

old friends,” said Krinko 


happily: 

ing to the stranger, he went On, 
“Our fire-eater just blow up, so you 
do fire act for me, eh ?” 

“Honest, rd like to, Krinko,’* 
siiid the Impcxssible Possible sitting 
down familiarly on the platform. 
“Hut I got a concession here alrcatly 
fixed up.” 

1 siMike up again. “I*d like to join 
this show. 1 k)w alxnil teacliing me 
firc-eaiing 

riie Inijxissible Possible sh(M)k his 
head regrellullv. ■‘NaUirallv. it's 
everv young man's ambd ion to be a 
iire ealer. in'lx))'. liui it’s a tougii 
thing to leach anybcKly. 1 can show 
you the routine and after that you'll 
)ia\e to practice until you cun <io it. 
But you're going to gel pretty badly 
burnetl while you're learning." 

“W’ltat do you want to learn fire 
eating lor. son?'' asked the lailcxK'd 
man. 

“I'd like to learn all the carnival 
acts.” I told him. “I'ire-eating, 
svvoril swallowing, handling snakes, 
maybe even slicking pins in mysell 
like this gentleman who's the Indian 
lakir.” 

Oh! Krinko siglied happily. “He 
callcvi me fakir. Ixnig lime since I 
heard that word. I’hai lioy .smart, 
got giXKl education.” 

“He has at that," .said the Imitos- 
siblc tlwnighifully. “Say, Krinko, 
I'll leach him lire eating if you'll 
lend him as a stick for my Wheel of 
b'ortiinc a couple of times an eve¬ 
ning. 'This kid is good because he 
don’t l<x>k carny.” 

“What's a stick?” I asked, aqd he 



explained that 1 was to come up and 
bet to draw the crowd. 

“I pay you dollars a week,” 
said Krinko, making up his mind. 
I Ic put his heax'v hand on my arm. 
"1 show you how to ilo torture act 
•— slick pins in yourself, dance on 
broke glass, drive nails into your 
eyes — you be real lakir like me, eh ?” 

“It’s u chance not many peo[)lc 
ever have,” I said. 

Tin: carnival lot next morning I 
fountl tlie Imf>ossil>le sitting by a 
eamphre lieating a soldering iron. 

“Cilad t») see you, iu'l>oy," he 
said. ‘‘I'm gelling my props re.uly 
for tonight.” lie was working on a 
big IkwoI with a m.if» ol the I niled 
.Stales jxiinted on it. I.ach state iiad 
a little electric light set in it. and 
when the lni|>ossible spun a wheel 
the lights (lickeK'il on one after an¬ 
other until the wheel stopped and 
there was onlv one light leli lit. 

“People pay a quarter to spin the 
wheel.” said the Inqxissible, "and 
then bet vshere the light will stop. If 
they guess right. I pay them ten 
dollars,” 

“.\ik1 what's this kir.*" I asked, 
|X)inting to a wire ending in a button 
that ran oti from lH'hin<.l the map. 

" I'hal’s in case 1 start winning t<K) 
much money. I can stop ilie light 
anywhere on the IxKinl bv pressing 
that button and that allows the peo¬ 
ple to win more.” 

“It seems to me you couUl also use 
it to keep them from winning,” I 
remarked. 

The Im}X 3 ssible slowly brought liis 


hand down ami dfapped hb fcg. 
golly, that’s right!” he exclaimcdr|i, 
“I never thought of that.” ) 

I looked up quickly but the lean - 
face was very serious. 

“.\,nd what about this.?” I asked, 
pointing to another wire running to ■! 
a long bar. / 

“\\cll, I don’t like the button,' 
much. It stops the wheel too sud* ' 
denly. IxKiks unnatural. ,\lso, 1 have 
to pul my hands under the counter 
to operate it and a certain class of 
customer notici-s things like that. So 
most of the lime I use the bar. It 
runs under the counter, works by 
foot, and I don’t go near the map.” 
"Is that iin|K)rtani 
"It surely is. m'lviv. That gives a 
mark conlitlcnce iliai he's got com¬ 
plete control of the wheel. It’s very 
im|H)ri.uit to give people confidence 
in themselves,” the Impossible 
jxiinied (»ui virtuously. 

“It's wonderful how you've got 
cvers thing ligure«l out,” I said. 

".Nf'boy, in carny lile you've got 
to h.ive a real synpaihciic under¬ 
standing of the public," .said the i 
Im|K>ssible. I’hcn he added, “I got 
YOU I'lamo's torches.” ' 

I examiiKxl one of the smoke--’ 
hlackerl rtxl.s. It was shaped like a./ 
hig buiionluKik with a handle at one 
end. The Impossible wadded a strip-,'^ 
of rag into a ball, and put it securely 
into the hook. 

"Now we need some gas,” he ' 
went on. prtxliicing a length of ruh-’’: 
l>cr I'ose anil a tin can. “You hunt'up' 
a jiaiked car.” 

He said it as naturally as though ^ 



;' tcsiing fnfi lO itiia: oown rcr tnc^^scofc. 



1 hunted up a parked car outside the 
carny grounds and nervously filled 
the tin. My legs were still shaking 
when I got back to the lot. 1’his was 
my first expedition into crime, bin I 
felt that if I stayed with the Imj'JoS' 
siblc it wouldn’t be my last. 

The Impossible soaked the cloth 
end of the torcii, sc]iiccv.ed out the 
surplus gas. and hi it. \Mien I l(M)k 
the torch. I could feel the heal of 
the six-inch flame. 

“1'he great secret of fire work is 
not to allow the gas fumes to expkxle 
in your lungs,” the Iiii|X)ssible ex¬ 
plained. “Once you’ie learned how 
to avoid that, your otilv worr\ is 
how to keep from being burned bv 
the fire coming out of your mouth.*' 
“Thai’s the part I'm particularly 
interested in,” I assured him, 

“Well, first make sure your mouth 
and lips arc wet.*’ I licked my lips, 
surprised at how tlry my mouth hail 
suddenly become. “Now you have 
to put the torch in at just the right 
angle, or the flames will bounce oif 
the nxjf of your mouth and burn 
your checks and lips. And, listen, 
m’hoy. Don’t inhale!” 

I wiped off the sweat that was 
dripping into my eyes and lowered 
the torch toward my mouth, “(iet 
your head farther back,” instructed 
the Impossible. “Make sure you’re 
breathing out a little all the time, or 
you’ll get gas fumes into your lungs, 
and thty'll explode.” 

I breathed our very conscicn- 
.^usly, and stuck the torch into my 
iimouth. I felt the fierce heat and 


" ‘ i^ t)ut Quickly. F citmfd 
the gasoline, and after a few seconds 
the left corner of my mouth began 
to hurt. I touched the spot with my 
tongue and found 1 had a blister. 

“'^'ou see, you can always tell 
when you’re dcfiiig it wrong,” re¬ 
marked the Imixrssihle. He dug up a 
little mud and pul it on the blister. 
"Try again.” 

1 ilid. ami was so anxious to keep 
the flame away from the blister that 
I got my head t(x> low. ! could feel 
the gas iumes rush through my 
lungs, and 1 thought for a moment 
that I was going to explode. Hut the 
iiimes came out mv nose instead. .Vs 
the vajKjr lut tlie air, the torch ig¬ 
nited it so a little pufl of flame came 
out either nostril. 

"I can smell the hairs in my nose 
huniiiig,” I said in aina/ement. 

"Thai’s nature's way of telling 
you that \ou*\e made a mistake," 
said the Impossible, ‘‘^’ou had vour 
head way loo low that time. You 
singetl ofl (jne of your evebrows.” 

1 pnicticed until 1 bad a fair 
amount of blisters, and the Imjx>ssi- 
ble vjkI we’d slop for the day. 

five o’clock the carnival 
gradually awoke to life. When the 
clicerlul, irregular strains of the 
“Beer Barrel Polka" began to roll 
out oxer the midxx'ay, the j>crform- 
ers started to filter into our side¬ 
show lent. 'I hc ridc-lx>ys were tak¬ 
ing the canvas covers off the rides 
and the small concessionaires were 
opening up their joints. The spicy 
odor of popcorn and the sw^t,,ajcc»%!,'. 
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of spun candy mingled with the 
smell of sawdust. Little dribbles of 
people began to leak through the 
entrance f»nlo the bare midway. 

In the side-show top, the perform¬ 
ers were hiving out their profjs, 
working wiili the fast sureness of 
I'lcoplc who know exactly wliai they 
are doing. 1 helped May. the snake 
charmer, rub her big python with a 
polishing cloth and later gave ('ap- 
lain Billy, the tattinied man, a hand 
with the hetl ol spikes for his act. 

Suddenly there was a great clang¬ 
ing outside the lent. Instantly old 
man Krinko slapped on his green 
turlxin and stumped towaril the en¬ 
trance. "hirst bally! C'.ome e\eiy- 
Ixxly!" he shouteil oser his shoulder, 
and the performers trou|X‘tl oulskle. 

in the entrance a thin man with a 
long horse face was clashing a brass 
triangle and a metal rod, calling, 
"Baliy, ever>bcxlyI" 

C'nptain Billy stopped as we went 
by him. Mountmorency, this is 
Slim, he's with it. Learning to he a 
hre eaier. Slim, this is Mouiumor- 
ency. our talented talker." The 
term "Uirker." 1 learneil later, is 
never used in a carnival. 

I'he talented talker and 1 shixik 
liaiuis. lie l(K)ked very well ilres.setl, 
but 1 noiiceii that his cutis had been 
trimmed to keep down the iraying. 

"1 can’t cal fire yet; I’m only 
learning," I explained. 

“Well, liglit rbe torches and wave 
them around anyhow. There’s noth¬ 
ing like a lire act to draw a tip.” 
“Tip” meaning crowd. 

1 ran Ixick for mv torches, soaked 
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the heads in gas, and joined 
other performers on the bally plat- /^ 
form. Mountmorency W'as beating 
on the triangle anrl Krinko was mak- 
ing his flute wail like a Ixinshee. ] 
hroni the vantage of the bally ^ 
platform, well above the heads of 
the crowd, I .^oulil look over the big 
cur\e of the midway. The tents ' 
were bespangleil with brilliant vari¬ 
colored lights which made them 
sparkle in the night like a forest of 
(!^hristmas trees. I hc whole midwav 
danced with souiitl -- the chant of 
the gamblers, the shouts of the 
talkers. muMC from three hands, and 
the racket of the rides. The midway 
was black with jx-ople. .Most of the 
men were in sliiri sleeves, carrying 
iluir coats, ami nearly everyone was* 
eating. May, the snake ciiarmcr. was 
walking up and down the front of 
the platform with her snake wrapped 
aroiiiui her and a lew people had 
stoppeil. hut not many. 

\lounimorency siopjx'd heating 
llie triangle to wijx.* the sweat olThis 
face and me. "O.K.. kid, give 
'em the fire." he saitl liurricdly. 

I peeleil oil my shirt and stood 
naked ii> the waist. Oiptain Billy lit 
tlte torches for me. .-Vs the double . 
flame sprang up, 1 heard a long 
".Ml!" iriMii the crowil. From the 
black river of the midway, little,, 
streams ol people began to flow 
ward the platform anv.1 burned 
pxil under us. their upturned 
vcilow in the flare of my torcht^;: 
Siounimorency whispered, “Al¬ 
right, kid. drop back.” but 1 didu!|^i 
want todisappoiptihccrowd.ThrowT 



teck 'my ficad, I ‘iHit in' tfic 
s-first torch. I heard the gasp of the 
iScrowd as 1 withdrew it. Then I did 
!.;the same with the other torch. In 
i-the excitement, I felt nothing. 

.? When I turned around, the other 
j'.adc-show people were all grinning 
l-TEit me. Mountmorency came for- 
'^■\wird. pulling the hand-mike witli 
f him. He slapped me on the shoulder, 
vand I saw a little flurry in the crowtl 
.■jclirectly below the platform. .\ 

, woman had fainted when 1 did the 
.'fire-eating. Mountmorency vvhis- 
'■pered, “Kid, you’re with it. Now 
li;1et me turn this tip fast.” 

He stepped to ihe front edge of 
.'the platform talking into the hand- 
i.'toike. “Step right up! Friends, you 
'^iwe now standing in front of the 
l^remier attraction of the mklvvay, 
nCrinko’s Great Combined C'ircus 
^Side Shows.” His \'oice came IxKtm- 
j'ing back to us from two loudspeakers 
r|}iung at both ends of the tent. “In- 
^’'iddc here we have the greatest con- 
ligregation of attractions ever to ap- 
^pear under one top. If you will kx)k 
'"from one end of the banner line 
alright down to the other, you will see 
^he acts we present on the inside.” 
'v 'May stepped forward with her 
''^inake. “This is Conchita, whose 
f;inother w'as frightened by a snake, 
l^us giving her innocent child a 
f^range power over reptiles. Over 
gjharc. we have Bronko Billy, fresh 
"bm the plains of the Great West, 
'ith genuine cowboy feats to amaze 
kd interest the kiddies.” 'J'hc cow- 
ly (from Brooklyn), looking very 
ttin bis Jbinrkskin suit, apun a Icxip. 
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with his rope, and then sent it shoot 
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ing up into the air for a flashing 
.second. “Captain Billy, the most 
tattooed man in the world, and his 
Bed of Pain!” Captain Billy shucked 
ofl* his shirt for a moment and turned 
slowly around. “Madam Koberta. 
the gypsy queen, who will read your 
palm and tell your future by tlie 
secret mctluxls of the ancient gyp¬ 
sies combined with moilern, scien 
tific techniques!” 'I'he elderly kuly 
in the gyj'isy costume ;tej>ped lor- 
waril an<l bowetl. “And finally, we 
have Krinko himself, 'fhe .Magician 
straight from I'.gypi. presenting 
mysteries of the Orient for your ap¬ 
proval!” f)ld man Krinko waddletl 
forward, bowing and waving. 

“.Vnil ilon't forget, folks, on the 
inside we also present l>ot. the five- 
legged horse with an .ilmost human 
intelligence,” shouted Mountmor¬ 
ency. "I'hc [X-rlormers are nt»w 
leaving the platform and the show is 
about to start. The admission price 
is 50 cents to adults anil 25 cents to 
kids. But wait!” .\ few of the people 
had begun to wander away but his 
shout stopped them. “I’m going to 
put away those 50-cent tickets." 
'fhe ticket seller held up a roll of 
big, red tickets. "And I’ll make kids 
out of evervone here! Anvone who 


can get to the ticket box within two 
minutes by my watch” - - and he 
pulled out a large timepiece — “can 
go in for 25 cents! Ikjn’i forget this 
is the premier attraction of the en¬ 
tire midway, so step right up, ladies 
and gentlemen!” 


He be^ .tQ beat the 
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platform, except oli Krinko who 
played his flute again and ran back 
and forth as if he were an old dog 
herding the people in. 

Bronko o|iencd the show by rope- 

spinning, guitar-playing and rapid- 

draw shooting at a bale of hay. Then 

he cut a cigarette out of his wife 

Lu’s mouth with the whip ami lit a 

match :.he held in her fingers. l*ol- 

lowing him was Qipiain Hilly who 

did his Bed of Pain routine and then 

ollercd to tattoo various designs on 

aiuone interested. While May was 

showing olf her snakes. Mount mor- 

ency came to the entrance and 

shouted, “Bally!" Instantly the two 

IH'rlonners who hatl (inished their 

acts went out again to tlraw a new 

lip. As MKMi as May had finished, she 

}oine<l the oihcis on the haliy plat- 

form, while Krinko hekl the crowd 

inside with his takir tricks, .\s sckhi 

as hesjtw, through the lent entrance. 

that Moiintniorencv w.is readv to 

• ^ 

turn the new tip. lie leil the old 
crowd into the hlow-otl. the cur- 
lained-off section of the lent, to see 
l>ol, the five-legged horse. .Most 
]X*ople paid the additional admission 
anti went. 'I'hat left the lop xir- 
lually empty as the new crowd 
streamed in. 

I'resentlv Krinko sent me to act 
as a .slick for the imjxxssibic. At the 
lm}X>ssible’s wheel ytui coultl bet on 
any one state or any state cast or 
west of the Mississippi. .\l.so, the 
states were painted red, yellow, 
brown and blue, so you could bet, at 
varying odds, on any color or com- 


on the red and won four bucks. Theii 
I bet on the western states and won 
again. 

By this time I was attracting a 
little notice from the gathering 
crowd. I split my bet, and laid down 
a dollar on tiic blue states and a 
quarter on Texas. I lost on the blue 
states, but won on 'I’cxas. 

“He's picked the state where the 
light sioppc'd!” shouted the Imjx)s- 
siblc. "11 he'd laid down a dollar, I'd 
now be owing him 4S dollars. But he 
only ha<l a quarter and so 1 pay out 
12 dollars." 

lie |v.iid me, counting out the 
hills. I worried alxmt taking the 
money, hut when 1 examined it. 1 
found I liad only one dollar folded 
around some jxipcr. 1 low lie made 
the switch I have no idea. The 
croxvil began betting, and J headed 
back to the side show. 

I'hey were iltang the last per- 
formancL. and the carnival was to 
move that night. I couldn't have be¬ 
lieved a sliow could go so fast. Each 
performer pist tlid the climax of his 
routine, and ilien waxetl ihc people 
on to the next act. Bronko cracked \ 
his whip and then pointed t<j 
Krinko. who ate a small electric- ■ 
light bulb. While he xvas still chexv- 
ing it, he lumped up and doxvn on 
Oiplain Billy, who xvas lying on his* 
Bed of Pain. May held up a snake, 
and the gypsy queen read 'ome.. 
palms while people xvere kK>king atV 
the reptile. Before the audience- 
knexv xvhat xvas going on, wc had' 
started to collapse the side walls qf 
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the tent aibuhd '^em, and they had 


to get out. 

‘‘I got news,” Krinko announced 
later that night. “Fat lady tele¬ 
phoned she wants to join show. She 
ojien with jus on new lot tomorrow 
— if she can get there.” 

He was elated, for he was con¬ 
fident that by working the blow-o/T, 
the extra-admission feature attrac¬ 
tion, she could carry the nut (the 
running expenses) of the entire show. 

“She fine freak,” said Krinko 
seriously. I’hen, turning to me, 
“You may do great fire act, he 
sword swallower, be gcxnl acrobat, 
but you never get to he freak, son. 1 
"been in show business all mv life. Inti 
even I never imjx)rtant as gcxwl 
freak. 

“Tlie carny the fill latly with 
folded last night,” Krinko con¬ 
tinued sadly. “Manager of side show 
stole her special car, and she no can 
get through door of ordinary car. 
She no can get in phone h(K)th 
either, but she sent girl friend to call 
me. I take truck and go get fat lady. 
We meet you at new lot.” 

we reached the new lot 
shortly after dawn, most of the car¬ 
nival was already set up. The “lot 
staker,” who visits each new Jot a 
day in advance and stakes out each 
show’s position, had placed us be¬ 
tween the Minstrel Show and the 
Monkey Circus. A community of 
several hundred people and dozens 
of structures had moved over a 
hundred miles and rebuilt itself in 
less than eight hours. 


After the top up, Moiiilt- 
morency, the show’s talker, came in. 
He looked tired. 

“Did you get the fat lady.?” asked 
Bronko. 

“Yes, she’s out in the truck,” saul 
Mountinorcncy. “They’re laying 
planks against the taillx>ard so she 
can get down. I don’t know if she 
can make it in here. She’ll have to 
walk a couple of hundred feet. 

But s<x)n the lat lady entered the 
tent, gripping the staggering Krinko 
to steady herself. Slie weighed al¬ 
most 700 pounds and was tlrc.ssed in 
a fantastic imitation oi a little girl to 
exaggerate her huge si/.e. Her (lullv 
pink dress was soaked through willi 
sweat ami her thick legs, only par¬ 
tially coveretl by her scxrks, were 
barely able to sup^xirt the great 
mass of her Ixxly swaying uncer- 
tainlv above them. Her fin habv’s 

^ m 

face l(X)ked an)und desjxiiringly, seek¬ 
ing s(?me place to drop her vast bulk. 
“Where’s a be<lr” she gas|K-d. “For 
golly’s sake, leave me lay down!” 

“Right here, lady!” called Oip- 
tain Billy. Sup|x)rte<l by Krinko and 
Jake, the ticket seller, she staggered 
across the tent and collapsed on the 
iron cot Qiptain Billy had set up. 
Instantly all four legs disappeared 
into the soft ground. She lay there, 
a mountain of exhausted flesh cov¬ 
ered with pink silk. “Oh, Cod, I 
think I’m dying!” she moaned. 

But she .soon fell asleep, and when 
she woke up several hours later she 
seemed to he completely recovered. 
“My name’s Daisy — Jolly Daisy,” 
she announced cheerfully, and cx- 
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by Ken W. MacTaggart 

ATRIL IS cnXC'i-U IN CWMn 

The Canadian Oinccr Scx'icMv is asking ihc (i^nadian people 
for $1,^00,000 to carry on more than 7*5 cancer research projects 
in universities and hospitals throughout the country, to maintain 
the Society’s educational program and to extend diagnostic and 
treatment lacilities. C^incei strikes rich and p(X)r, young and old. 
U-V'ery citizen should join in the C'anadian C'ancer .Sot'iety's great 
crusade. I’he crusaile may siive the life of .1 memher of vour family 
or the life of your neighbor. It may save life! 

! i\il r \ r ! - ■ \ ^ 

More has been learned alunit cancer in the List thirlv years 
than in the previous three liundied, more in the last ten than in 
the precious thirty. Some lorms of c.incer are being controlhrd 
otlay but onl\ when tletecied anil Ireateil at an early stage, 
'rile medical profession's great problem is how to convince* the 
public that there can be ellVciise cancer treatment only in cases 
which are detectr-cf early. Meiiic.il reiorils show that paiienis 
survive for five years or more on this scale: 


ftercent of skin enneor if dvUH'tod ittrlw only .'iff pereont if late 
7;> pervtmt of hrtHist t-ttnwr if th^torlofl iHirix. 20 pen> 4 ‘iit if lal(‘ 

80 perctmt of cfinct*r of the tt^rrix if doUTUtl tttriv. 20 p«Te«*ii! if late 
50 percent of rectal cancer if detwh-d early, none if late 


»\‘l !>i \} I*. \f} I i > 1 ' i . ■■■ 1 : ■. 

If you susjicct something is wTong, see your physician ontc. .\ little lump 
on a breast, a sore on a lip or on the skin that fails tn heal, a persisteiit ininalural 
fiincrioning of the bowels, unnatural bleeding lioni any bcKly opening anv of 
these may be cancer, ^'el none is necess;irily laiui r. But one point is dear: 
.should any of these prove to be cancer, del.iy in learning the truth can mean 
your death warrant. 

I'Kd! r t ;\ \< I K . . . \ f. :*■• »v. 

'file Canadian Cancer Society operates information centers, provides trans¬ 
portation for cancer sufferers and each year supplies many hundreds of thousands 
of free cancer dressings for patients being treated in their homes. The Society 
needs and deserves the supjxirt of Cainadians from British (ailumbia to New¬ 
foundland. Your contribution should be* sent to the office of 'I’lic Canadian 
Cancer StK'iety in your community or to C^madian CJancer Sexiety Meadquarters 
at 800 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario. 

■IMtce donated to The (Janadiun Cifncwr Society flamiwiitn by The lleadcv*a DIcaat 





iti^c her so fat. ‘*When T started to 
get fat as a kid, my folks had a doc¬ 
tor give me injections, but they 
didn't do no gfKxk” 

“■lee/, I guess all parents want 
their kids to be normal," siiil Lii, 
the c«>wb<iy*s wife, beginning to un¬ 
pack jolly Daisy's clothes. 

“Well, if the kid is a freak, it’s 
awful hanl on liim,” s;ud jolly Daisy 
seriously. “N<> matter whai's wrong 
with a child, the parents won't ever 
admit he’s a freak. Don't tell me, I 
been thiough it. iiut 1 finally talked 
.Ma into letting me join a 'I’en-in- 
One." 

Ten-in-One is the earns term fora 
skle show because there are se\eral 
acts under one top. “ I hen vou’re 
liai^pv'" 1 asked. 

"Oh, sure. ()n a carnv lot. everv- 


man could work out a deal with the ■' 
local cops, otherwise with G-si rings ■ 
or even bras. Td thought carnival 
show girls would be fat, peroxided 
old broads, but these girls looked 
pretty goexJ. 

One of the girls came over and 
spoke to the Imjxissible. lie intro¬ 
duced her as I^>illie C^iHihan. Billie 
seemed quite young ami, as well as I 
could tell from her grolestpic make¬ 
up, fairly attractive. She was excited 
hecause the boss was buying the 
1 girls a free meal. “Frisco’s real kind 
to us." she said. 

“I sure wish 1 could handle 
1 women like f'risco can," remarked 
1 Captain Billy, shaking his head 
s:ullv. “I got three wises but I have 
to keep 'em in ditferenl stales." 

"Well, it's I'risco's business to 


Ixxlv is dilfereni Irom ortlinarv peo 
pic, so I’m all right. .\nd 1 guess voii 
get a kick out ol doing anything \'oii 
can tlo real uell. I'm a real g<Mxl 
freak and 1 bring in inoie people 
than any ordinary act. I sent rnv 
brother and sister ihroiigli college 
and I'm nv.ikittg more money than 
any of those kids that u.sed to laugh 
at me in schcxil. I'lie way I see it, I'ln 
a very lucky woman." 

.\ large man came in. idllowed by 
six girls with red-and-gold kimonos 
wrapped lightly nround them. The 
!mpos.sible tokl me that ihev were 
the Nftxlel Show and h.'itl been gi\ ' 
ing an olf-thc-loi j^xTforinance at a 
men’s smoker. In the Nhxlel Show 


handle women," explained ihf Im- 
}x»ssihle. "It’s just a knack—like 
lion-laming or mule-driving. That 
one's a very nice young girl. Of 
course, you can't appreciate her 
with her clothes on. \’ou ought to 
catch her .tci some evening. Slim.*' 

'©III-. next morning 1 dclerminc'd to 
gel startcil on mv hre-ealing routine 
DO matter how many blisters I de- - 
velopcd. In the still air of the tent, , 
the torch flames l(x)kcd much larger 
and more dangerous than when I. " 
was working with them oui-side, I 
thought of the exploding Flamo and 
wonderctl if there wasn't some other ’ 
.side-show stunt I could learn. 


the girls did nothing but take slat- Presently the lmpo.ssiblc Possible^ 
ucique poses behind a gau/c curtain strolled in. “I jiust happened 


explained easily. “How are the 
blisters?” 

I opened my mouth wide. Several 
of the blisters inside had burst, leav¬ 
ing little spots of raw flesh. 

“Yes, sir, they're real beauties,” 
said the Impossible. “Oh, well, 
they’ll heal up in a few' weeks and 
only leave a slight scar.” 1 le exam¬ 
ined a couple of my unlit torches. 
“I’d tie the heads of tlicsc torches in 
place if 1 was you. Sometimes the 
burning head of a to.-ch falls ofl'ami 
you swallow it by mistake. Of 
course, it goes out after a few sec¬ 
onds, hut 1 always hate those few 
seconds.” 

I’ve never actually iinderstixKl 
the physical principles that make 
fire-eating pcjssible. though I've 
talked to several doctors about it. 
Apparently if you breathe properly 
and hold the torch at the correct 
angle, the extreme heat, coming sud¬ 
denly in contact with the moisture 
in-sklc the mouth, creates a thin 
layer of steam w'hich acts as insula 
lion. I thought 1 was at last getting 
onto the trick. 

But a few hours later, blisters 
formed all over the insitle of my 
mouth and began to peel off in 
strips. I was too sick to appear on the 
bally platform that evening and the 
pain got steadily worse. For the next 
few days 1 kept dow'n the burning 
by coiLstantly filling my mouth 
with ice cream, and I w'as all right 
again by the end of the week and 
able to do .some fire-eating on the 
Mly. Within a couple of weeks I 


WS& able to open in the pit as a ri^-' 
lar member of the company. 

morn I no Billie Callihan, 
the girl from the Model Show, came 
over and asked if someone could 
drive her into town to visit a girl¬ 
friend whose huslxuid was playing in. 
the local dime museum, lie was a- 
sword-swallower now concentrating 
on neon tubes, which he allowed to 
shine through his chest. Cl^ptain 
Billy suggested that 1 liorrow one of 
the show's trucks, take Billie in, anil 
catch his act. 

.\s Billie and I drove through the 

factory town, we talked alxiut her 

work in the .Mixlel Show. "I^)iri 

you feel funny about standing up in 

front of a lot of men without any 

clothes onI asked. 

“With all the other girls doing it 

too, you ilon't mind." she said. “The 

men in the tip can't touch you or 

nothing. I guess it makes you proud. 

loo, that they are willing to [xiy 

monev to kxik at vou. .\ren’l vou 
* ■ ^ 

proud that jX’ople arc willing to jxiy 
money to .see your act, Slimr” 

1 did get a kick out ol it, but 
somehow 1 fell that a diilerent prin¬ 
ciple was involved. 

The girl-friend and her husband 
lived on the third ilixir of a walk-up 
ajiarimcni. .\fier the girks had 
kis.sc‘d, Maymc prestmted her hu.s- 
band. “Rafael, bcMler known as the 
Human Idcciric Light Bulb.” 

I was fa.scinaicd by Rafael’s col¬ 
lection of swords. 'I'hc smallest was 
about eight inches long and the 
largest nearly two feel. I asked 
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rt-ati the Digest i<> 
keep alireast ol every¬ 
thing that’s constructive in | 
the vvorlt! ol linlav. 

'I'hev read the advertisements 
in the Oigest to keep abreast of 
news about pnxlucts - itew 
things and improved things 
tliat will make lor belter 
■ living. 

rhe> lilie Digest atlvertisc- 
^ inents becaiist* they perform 
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^ well as elficientlv. Without the 
^ blare t»f giant t\pe and un- 
■s wieldy space units, Reatler s 
Digest ad\ ertiseinenls take on 
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‘-'Rkfiid If swibfdHs^llowm actually 
did swallow the swords or if the illu¬ 
sion was due to some trick. Rafael 
took one of the swords, wiped it 
carefully, flung back his head, and 
swallowed it up to the hill. He sIockI 
there for a momcin and then with¬ 
drew the blade. I was convinced. 

“But in my new’ act, she all 
neons,*’ Rafael assured me. “No 
sw’ords, no bayonets, no corkscrew s." 

Suddenly I hn<l an idea. Probably 
no one in show business had cN er put 
on a combined fire-eating anti sword- 
sw'allowing act. If 1 could do it, I'tl 
have a hell of a routine. 

“H<»w much do you want lor the 
sw’ords?" I asked, lie soUl them to 
me for ten dollars. 

“( 7 ce, Slim, you’re a (ire-eater," 
Billie s;ud. "W hat <lo you want with 
two acts.^" I dkln’l explain. 1 was 
afraid someone might steal my great 
idea. 

I cotild hardly wait to get started. 
.\fter the show that evening. I ex¬ 
hibited my weajxms and told the 
troupe that I inteniletl to becr)me a 
sword-swallower, riicy were sur¬ 
prised and a little doubtful. Once a 
sidc-sliow' wxirker has learned a cer¬ 
tain routine, he generally sticks to it 
for the rest of his life. Since the car¬ 
nival moves Ki a new l(K:aiion every 
week there’.s no real reason for de¬ 
veloping a rcjx-rloire. Oiptain Billy 
shook his head sadly and even old 
man Krinko, who could do several 
acts him.self, told me to'lake it easy. 

5 The only encouragement 1 got 
was from the Impossible. “A gcx)d 
nepn-swallower can alwav.s get a 


joti,nc 

always having tubes break iaside of 
them and this keeps the supply of 
performers down so there’s always a 
demand for that lyix: of act.” 

t-vWoRi)-sw Ai.t-owiNo turned out 
to be much harder to learn than 
fire eating. 'Hie first lime I tried it I 
was promptly taken sick. I'his kept 
up for several days until my throat 
U rad nail V becatne accusiomeil to the 
colli steel. 1 practiced an hour before 
e.icli meal. Ifl practiced after eating, 

I simply lost the meal. 1 might have 
gixen up if the other members ol 
the troupe hailn’t sliown so much 
interest in my struggles. 

|olh 1 )aisy was particularly atix- 
ious about me. W hen she ilecided 
tli.it I'd pr.icticed enough for one 
morning she'd bellow, "^’ou, .Slim! 
^’ou come here!" She always had a 
[lot of coffee ready lor me and some 
sandwiches. .She knew that once I'd 
eaten I'd have to stop |>racticing 
until thi- food digested. 

While I was wailing lor the food 
to settle. Daisy and I wouUl talk. 

I he fat lady was a curious combina¬ 
tion of conflicting traits. She iiad all 
the instinctsoi a normal woman but, 
for her, marriage was practically im¬ 
possible. Or so I thought until wc 
discus.sed the mutter one afternoon. 

"1 can gel all the men I want, any 
lime," .s;ud Daisy. "I Ikcii married 
live or six times already." 

1 must have l(K)ked .surprised, but 
she went on. ".\ly last niitn now — 
he w’as real g(KKi-i(N)kiiig but he al¬ 
ways wanted money. Finally wc 

' lb*. 4«'?> 
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NEIGHBOR, Ed Brciwn, came co me 
the other day to talk about his garden 
plans this year. Perennials, yes, he said, but 
he wasn't sure about roses—though he 
admires the beauty of a rose as much as 
] do. He told me he didn't think he had a 
place where the soil was suitable. 

That gave me a chance to tell Ed (and 
you) about a recent research experi¬ 
ment by Swift scientists. Two rose 
^ to bushes were planted—one 

in the finest soil available 
and the other in plain, 
coarse sand. The rose 
I n planted in sand was fed 
wall Vi goto. And the 
sand-grown rose was as full-coloured, 
lasting ami beautiful as the rose which 
was grown in finest soil. 

1 told Ed—find any place in your 
garden where you get some, but not 
too much, sunlight. In preparing the 
bed. break up the lumps of 
soil, rake it smooth, and 
give it a thorough applica- JwiwSy 
tion of Vigoro. Roses need 
a complete plant food diet, V aY 
and Vigoro will give them all V U 

the vital nutrients needed. 

Tltink of it—if Vigoro can produce beauti¬ 
ful blooms in roses grown in sand, then 
roses can he grown in your garden, regard¬ 
less of soil conditions. 

I/yM mi •Inady mthmn th$ 
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asked dw eatot of die Lacofi 
mebe Globe to coatider my sim j ^ 
xies. Now he accepts my weekly' -fi. 
news reports regularly, paying';,'* 
space rates. One item was reread * .v' 
from the Globe by a radio com- '' 
mentator. To think 1 can accomplish all thia ' x 
sitting right here at home, thanks to N.LA.*'— 
Mrs. Minnie E. H. Long, Albma, CmuuU. 

To People 
who want to write . 
but cem’t get started ' 

T|0 YOU haw that constant urge to write but 
^ {»r that a beginner hasn't a thanceP Here is 
what the former editor of Liberty said:—"There is 
more room for newcomers m writing than ever 
before. Some of the greatest of writing men and 
women have passed from the scene in recent ycats. 
Who will take their places.** tame, riches and the 
happiness of achievement await the new men and 
women of power." 

A chance to test yourself—-FREE! 

The Newspaper Institute of America offers a free 
Writing Aptitude Test. Its obiect is to discow 
more men and women who can add to their in¬ 
come by fiction and artnle writing. The Writing 
Aptitude Tc:.i is a simple bur expert analysis oe 
your latent ability, your powers of imagination, 
logic, etc. Those who pass this test are qualified 
to take the famous N. I. A. course based on the 
praiti.al New York Copy Desk Mnhod which 
tcaihcs you to write by writing! You work at 
home, in leisure time, constantly guided by expe- ^ 
rienscd writers. Soon you acquire the cove^ . 
"professional" touch. Then you're ready to market 
your stones, articles and news items. 

Mail the Coupon Now 

Taking tlM< Wrlrinj; Ai4i;uiii> Text n*<iulrrii but a few ■■ 
mliiiiics anti eu%ri nnihiiig mail the cnuiNin iKim.''' 
Take the ilrat aii-p inwaitls the iihixI eiu».inble and ■ 
linrtltable ocfUiHiiiiin -miniig fnr |•ublicatl»ll! Newa- 
paper Inoiiuie nf Ani<*rii-a, One Park Amiue, New-',- 
Turk 111. N. Y., L'. H A. IFumided IHSM. ;; 


NOTICE TO CANADIANS 
Newaaaper Instifufe's eperationa in ConcMM 
hove been approved by the Ferei«n Exchonfla 3 
Control Board. Canadian dollars ore ooeeptal^ % 
at por with U. S. To facilitate all fmancMl: 
transactions, a speciol permit has been at- 
sioned la their account with the Canadian Banh l'’3^ 
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'Rp^aC 22n({ Regiment 


Affeccionateljr known as the '"Van 
Doos", the Royal 22ncl Regiment was 
organized in 1920 to commemorate 
the 22nd Battalion CEF. In their 
motto, "Jfe me souviens" ("I remem¬ 
ber"), they recall the stirring achieve¬ 
ments of the early Quebec militia. 
During World War I] the 22nd served 
in all the important engagements from 
Sicily northward through Italy. Proud 
of their glorious past, the Royal 22nd 
is one of Canada's honoured regiments 
in which ... TRADITION COUNTS. 


A full colour rfprtHluctinn of the aftore 
Uluntratum, auitahle for framinfi, may 
he obtained by aenain/t your name 
and addreu {plexue print) to: 

OofM. H*34, Tradition Counts, 





somewhat regretfully. “He’s the 
father of my little girl." 

“Have you a chiklr” I asked 
amaml. “Is she ..." I hesitated, 
not knowing how to put it. 

“Oh, no." sjud Daisy without an¬ 
ger. “Slie isn’t a ireiik like me. She’s 
perfectly normal.” 'faking her feet 
*of] the cot with a grcKin, she fuinbled 
in a lx)\ on Iut ilressing tahie and 
produced the picture of a very- 
pretty, curly-heatled girl. “She’s at 
a Ciitholic convent," s;tid Daisy 
proudly. “She doesn’t know I’m her 
mother, h ain’t wise she should 
know. Hut the Sisters send me juc- 
lures of her all the time." 

“You must miss her." I said. 

■‘I sure ilo." s.iid IXiisv wist full v. 
“.Sometimes I think alxtut getting 
married again so 1 could have her 
with me. 1 figure if t>ne of her p:»r- 
ents was normal, she wouldn’t mind 
so muclt about me being a Ireak." 
iVaisy sighetl and pul the picture 
awav. “Hut ihal’.s )ust a ftNil idea, 
.\ly place is with the carnies. You 
can't be a side show lat woman arxl 
a mother, t(Ki,’’ 

two more weeks of constant 
practice 1 was hnally able to swai 
low a swortl in fiublic. The act was 
con.siderabh' more dangerous than 
fire-eating, 'fhe lining of the stoin 
ach is almost paper thin and if a 
sworil penetrates this lining, the 
IH.Tformer is almost certain to die of 
peritonitis. 'F'o lind out how long a 
sword I could swallow, J purchased a 
, very long saber and then sw'allowcd 


it einsei^v fetf 



of the blade touch the pit of 
stomach. This is a very curious sen.sa*<i 
t«>n to describe. I didn’t fed a defiv*^ 
nite inijiact. but a sort of thrill nin‘| 
ail through my brxly. I marked the‘^ 
blade just above my teeth, had it /^ 
cm f>lT there and refitted into 
hilt, i'he blade was 2() inches long.' ; 

During rlie ne\i few months, 
whenever I dkl my act, there were^' 
always half a dozen smart guys in , 
the lip who claimed that the swords 
folded up into the hanilles. Nothing 
1 dit! wouUI convince them, .so 1 de- 
cided to lake up neon swallowing. 
That’s one elleci the hecklers can’t 
(]uesiion. \Mien they see the light 
shine right tiiroiigh your chest, 
iherf' isn't much they can .say. 

1 wjN a little aj>prehensivc about 
it. I’ll recently re.ui in Vhe llillhuard^ 
about Prince Neon. One of his tubes • 
hud broken inside of him and lic’d;; 
diei! before they could get him to,,', 
the ho.vpiial. Hut when performers 
from Ollier carnivals ilropjxrd in to'ls 
catch out show, I hateii to havc',;f 
them look o\er my sword rack and-^- 
not Nee any neon tubes there. Ourc?'^ 
gang would tr\ to co\ er up for mel-^ 
am! espiain that 1 was just iearning«f| 
the business, but it was still pretty 
humiliating. . 5 ^, 

Neon mix's designed for swallow^^i 
ing base to he .sfX'cially made.' Wi 
neons, you must have an electric 
connection at Ixiih ends before 
gas inside will light, so for svvallc^’ril 
ing. tin* mix* has to be U'shapd^ 
'Phis iTieans .swallowing a doi 
lulx', sc the tubing has to be 




^ The Impossible found a man who 
glad to fix me a couple of tubes. 
|Ji tried them out late one night with 
fe^^ly the Impossible as an observer. 
^•The sudden red-and-yellow glow of 
tubes was uncanny and frighten- 
^ing. “I’m getting scared.’’ I told the 
^Impossible. I was thinking alxjiit 
||Prince Neon. 

“If you’re scared, I wouldn’t 
gswallow ’em, m’boy,’’ said the Im- 
Pjpossiblc matier-of'factly, “Your 
^hroat'll tighten and snap the lube.” 

I knew if 1 was going to swallow 
%^hem, rd have to do it at once 
P^efore they got UK) warm. If you 
^swalloiv a liot tube, it will stick to 
p^ur insides and you can’t withdraw 
Pat. So I picked up the re<l tube and, 
K'while the Impossible watchcii me 
S^ith deep interest, I threw back my 
Pihead and guided it down my throat. 
I^The tube was pleasantly warm, un- 
j^^ke the chill of steel, but terribly 
^vridc. I had to force it a little as it 
pbegan its descent. 

0 /' I felt the tube hit my breast bone 
a feeling similar to a sharp blow 
^pn the solar plexus in boxing. Then 
glided down smoothly until my 
flight hand, holding the electrical 
l^nnection, touched my lips. 

1 w'ithdrew the tube and turned 

E iiikmtind to the Impossible. “Did it 
; through my chest.?’’ I asked 
msly. 

d’boy, you shone up like a jack- 
ntern,’’ he assured me rcspect- 
“It’s a lovely act. I was very 
ly taken sick myself.” 


■ was comftfetirty darkfenea except' for • 
the flaming torches and red and gold 
neons. I worked stripped to the 
waist. As my chest lit up, two 
women had to be carried out and a 
child was frightened into such hys¬ 
terics that his parents later sued the 
carnixal. F.verybody agreed I was a 
great success and Mountmorency. 
adAcrtised me in the bally as the 
“Kingof Sw'ord Swallowers.” When¬ 
ever wc hit a new lot, the carny's 
publicitv men .sent re|'X)rters to see 
me. I began to be famous. Petjple on 
the lot went out of their way to 
Sjicak to me. Krinko raised me to 
Sys a week, and I got letters from 
other side-show managers otTering 
contracts. 

Pretty s<x)n I was getting more 
money than any other performer 
except, of course. lolly Daisy, who 
was a genuine freak. 

I began to gel a swelled head. I 
decided that 1 was probably the fin¬ 
est act in all carnival history. 

Finally the Im{X)ssihle made me 
realize what a ftx)l Fd been making 
of myself. One aficrnixm be an¬ 
nounced that a Hindu called Mo¬ 
hammed Ali was appearing at the 
local movie. “He advertises bimsclf 
as the King of Swords like you do.” 

“Is he gtKxl ] asked. 

“Nothing compared to you, 
m’boy. I’m sure vou can beat him in 
the contest I've arranged.” 

“What do you mean, contest.?” I 
asked. 

The Impossible said soothingly, 
“You haven’t a thing to wony 


aooutt m ooy. liic'ixianager oi I 3 ie 
theater has agreed to put on a 
sword-swallowing contest between 
vou two for the Sword Swallowing 
Championship of the World. The 
winner gel.s the title and a sum of 
money out oi which I'll keep a small 
[jcrcentage as my commission.” 

'Fherc was nothing I coukl tlo. so 
I told the imfxissihle to go :ilu*ad. I 
trietl hard to think up some new 
sword-.swallowing stunt, hut there 
wasn't time. But 1 was sure ol one 
thing: il Mohajnnietl \li was shorter 
than I was, 1 couM swall«>w a kiiiger 
swonl. 

When we got to the theater on the 
ap|K>inted night, 1 was scared still. 
My knees wire kniKking together. 
The pidges came on tin stage. f>ros 
peroiis-l(H>king cili/ens who oh 
\iousl\ considered the allair a great 
joke. \\ ht'n I was intriKluced and 
came on with tnv swords, there were 
shouts, whistles, and mad clapping 
from the cainies in the audtence. 

riieii my ii\al was presenieil. I le 
wa.s a sleiuUi. dark, linedeaiured 
man wearing a rather soiled turban, 
lie Uiwed aiul smiled to the audi¬ 
ence ami instantly a storm oi 1 mn)s 
and abus(‘ hurst Irotn my ciai|ue. 
'I'he Imjvissihle hatl obsiously iti- 
structed the carnies to play rough in 
the hope of scarittg the Hindu so his 
throat would close up atid he 
couldn't comjH'te. 

.Mohammed started the contest. 
He came out with a very thick 
sword which he tried ti> present as 
aft ordinary weapon but was really a 
sword in a scabbard. He swallowed 
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leaving the scabbard inside of 
^^■hilc 1 was wondering about this;-' 
he reached into the open mouth of* 
the scabl)ard and protluced a hand' 
fill of folding pajXT flowers. 'Fhcn" 
he pulled out a large silk American 
flag and heltl It outstretched w'hile 
the orchestra broke into “'I’he Star- 
S]>anglcd Banner.” 

it was um]uesiiombly the damned¬ 
est effect I've ever seen. Moham¬ 
med retired tinlisgiirge the scabbard 
ami I swallow(■<! my giant cork¬ 
screw. 'Hie instrument made my 
.Vlam's apple leap around like a flea 
on a hot griddle as it went down and 
this gas e ilie particularly horrible cf- 
iect that went over big. Tlie carnies 
shouteil ihemseKes hoarse, and even 
though Mohammeil Aii had per¬ 
formed :i tar mote dillicult feat, I 
felt I was aliead. 

Now we had to see who could, 
swalkiw the limgesi sword. Mere 1 
was (>osiiivt I had the eilge on the 
(>rienial. who w.is shorter than F. 

1 sekcled tnv 2() inch sword and 
waited contidently. To my astonish¬ 
ment. .Moliamnied came back with a 
swoni three niches longer than mine. • 
1 was jxisiiive he couldn't swallow 
the thing. I swallowed my sword, 
making sure the hilt rang against 
my teeth. 

.Mohammeil IkiwciI to the audi-' 
encc. assumed the traditional sword) 
swallower's stance and then swalf^j 
lowed the sword right up to the hfltif 
1 could n't believe my eyes. In-,' 
staiuly the Imiwssiblc was up on tte' 
stage screaming fake, ‘You can^ 
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itis stunt. Before the contest, he had 
S^Cen a hravy meal. This weighed 
iwwn his stomach the few extra 
wches he needed to win. 

; The carnies t<x)k up the cry »if 
!»“>• The theater manager tried to 
^tore order while the judges an- 
ikiunced that Mohammed had won. 
k^at did it. I grabbed my precious 
^neon tubes and ran while the furious 
^rnies started a brawl and the dis- 
l^cted manager telephoned for the 
police. 

Everyone on the lot was \'cry 
^mpathetic with me the next day, 
Sad spoke very harshly of Nfoham- 
j^:ied and his tricks. I was willing to 
jfiMcede defeat. But the carnies 
^idn't see it that way. 'I'he publicits 
jEr^ issued a statement saying that 1 
Md won on a technical foul. 'I’hc 
l^rnies congratulated me and 1 was 
back in cverybfxiy’s gcKjd graces. 
Byt my swelled head had diminished 
^nsiderably. 

^Zl^HEN I first joined the carnival, 
tny ambition had been .to learn all 
(Ik various side-show acts. But my 
choice here was limited, i could not 
well be a fat lady and May was 
ytxy fussy about letting anyone 
i^pdle her snakes. So I resolved to 
karn old man Krinko’s torture act. 

There’s always a good future in 
ihpw business for anyone who can 
TO a first-class tr>rturc act. 'Fhe piib- 
TO k>vcs to see a performer sticking 
wpins through his checks, driving 
fils eyes or dancing on 


moft ffiey liive it; 
had even worked out a nice piece of 
audience piarticipation by letting 
someone drive a nail through his 
tongue. The old fakir was billed as 
“'Fhe Oriental Pincushion,” and he 
put on such a fine demonstration 
that in a couple of communities the 
jx)lice banned his jK'rformance. 

Krinko began his [lerformance in 
a mild way by exhibiting a small 
nail and then pulling the [X)int oi 
the nail in the corner of his left eye. 
Picking up a hammer, he would 
drive the nail into his eye with slow, 
even strokes, rhen, alter showing 
his hands were empty, Krinko 
would cxplaiji that he was going to 
|xiss the nail through his nas;il pas¬ 
sage and into his right eye. 

After a few facial contortions aitd 
gHKins, Krinko would hfdd out a tin 
dish and then press his right cheek, 
’file nail would |xjp out of his right 
eye, hitting the dish with a clang 
which added greatly to the elfect. 

I'or a long time 1 thought that 
Krinko must pdm the nail in some 
wav. riiis wa.sn'l so. The real ex- 
plana lion was simple but involvc<l 
a complete disreganl for danger. 
Krinko iisetl two identical ntiiis. 
Betbre ap|xaring in the pit, he 
would slip one of the nails into the 
tear duct of his right eye. When he 
put on his routine, Krinko w'ould 
exhibit the other nail and place it 
against the duct in his left eye. The 
hammering was purely for effect. 
After contorting his face, .supposedly 
to transfer the nail to the other eye, 



ht KSs right cfei:k anif the ‘ thii act ihcrr^ a 

second nail would leap out. 

If any members of the audience 
were still conscious after this demon- 
•stralion, Krinko would lake an ice 
pick, insert’it up one of his nostrils, 
and then, using the hammer, drive 
the pick up his nose tr> the handle. 

I'here was no deception about the 
trick. It is possible to shoxe a thin 
metal nni up the nasal |xiss;ige for a 
surprising tlisiance. it must be a hor¬ 
rible sensation. i)U( it can be done. 

The I lunian I’incusiuon. as Krinko 
called the main ]xu’l of his act, 
consisie*.! of running long, jaile- 
heuiled hatpins through his ImkIv. I 
had read many ihemic-s ahout this 
stunt, among them that a iakir first 
puls himseli int<» a trance or drugs 
himseii to denilen the pain. 

When I tried to learn the i luman 


Pincushion routine. I thseoxered 
that all these theories are wrong. 1 
never hecame exfH'rt, hut I was able 
to sew buttons on my wrists and 
then button my shirt siceses to 
them. 1 could also rim hatpins 
through iny arms and the skin of my 
chest. Hut this was kids* stuJi conv 
fxirc'd to Kriiiko's routine. 

Krinko startl'd l>v running half a 
do/en of the lojig pins through ilte 
flesh <»f his forearms in a very casual, 
bu.sinesslike way. 'riien he stuck one 
pin through both his cheeks, turning 
slowly so the writhing members of 
the audience could study the elTeci. 
So many w'omcn in the lip were 
taken sick by lhi.s exhibition that 
Krinko finally tied brightly colored 
little tassels to the pin heads to make 


Krinko had learned his routine 
India as a child. His father 
started liim out as a Human Pin-,'^, 
cushion hy pulling up a fold of the' 
boy’s skin and sticking pins througb 
it. .Alter a time, little Krinko got^^; 
used to the jxiin and hardly felt it. - 
'I'his isn't surprising, as much of the, ’ 
pain is prohablv psychological. ’ ' 
When 1 lirst tried .sticking pins 
into myself, 1 found that 1 bled very 
badly. Krinko hardly bled at all 
when he skc'Weri’d portions of his 
liody which were accustomed to it. 
.\noThcr remarkable thing ahout 
this stunt is that the people who do 
it regiilarl) don’t develop hlcxx! 
jX)isoning. b.xcept for wiping the 
needles otl with a diriv rag. Krinko 
never trx*!; any piecantions. When¬ 
ever I tried the pincushion act, 1 al¬ 
ways wiped my .irm oil With alcohol 
first and washeii the skewers with, 
disinlectant. Knnko con'*idered lhi.s 
sissv Stull. Dnec. .liter I'd finished 
giving him .i liviure on teiaiuis. the- 
old fakii picked u}> a rusty nail and 
ran it through the skin on the back ' 
ol his hand to nuke a liar out of me,- ', 
.Nothing ever happened to him. 

I'hi- most terrihle feat Krinko > 
jTcrformccl was pouring ‘’molten,', 
lead” into hi.s eyes and ears. 
the hissing lead hit his llc.sh 
began to throw oil'steam, people 
the lip laiiitcxl right and left. 
the exhibition was over, Krinkpf 
would rise* {xiinfully and gro^^« 
around as though he were 
Then .dowly and dramatically 
would «.i|x.*n his eyes. I've seen pep*y 




^ y realized he wasn’t bHndcd. 

Krinko didn’t use real lead for 
lithis effect. He used a compound of 
^ratimony which resembles lead very 
i^iosely. Antimony has such a low 
pelting point that the “molten 


side, Holding my hand to steady nie. 
I was so scared that the sweat was 
running into my eyes. “Your knees 
shake too much,” said Krinko 
frankly. “Pretty soon you fall and 
cut oil your leg. ^'ou better forget 


Stad’’ that Krinko poured over his 
^yes w’as no hotter than tallow drip- 
livings. Naturally, Krinko did every- 
^ling possible to make the audience 
IPiink he was using real lead. Me 
|-^elted the compound in a plumber's 
l^cible, and used a blowtorch to 
Yemenite heat, explaining that no 
^dinary flame was hot enough, 
g This act was so horrifying that the 
^Id man had to drop it. Too many 
^liidmcn were suing the show, claim- 
the sight had marked their 
'|!^born children. 

Yet this was the only «>nc of 
^rinko’s routines that was com- 
^etely faked and almost completely 
LJinfc. His most dillicult feat was 
^i^ilking barefoot up a stepladder of 
?f]azor-edgcd swords. This feat wasn’t 
%kcd in any way, and w'as intensely 
;^kuigeroiis. All you had tr) do was 


once and the sw'ords would slice 
Phunk out of yf)ur leg. 

B Krinko’s performance was basc<l 
l^n the curious fact that a sharp edge 
|l6on’t cut you if it is pressed against 
flesh at a right angle. But if you 
|£de the blade, or press against it at 
slightest angle, you’ll be cut. 
^p^nko always placed his feet 
^^gthwisc along the blades W'ith 
|mat caution, and gradually put his 
P |B tweight dow'n evenly. 

climbing the ladder, a few 


that act.” I t(X)k his advice. 

M) failure with the I .adder of 
Swords, coupled with a dislike of 
slicking skewers through myself 
that I didn't seem able to overcome, 
finally decidcil me against becoming 
a Human Pincushion. But I aban* 
doneti the project with regret. 

Khivko’s act, 1 thought I’d 
.seen the ultimate in physiological 
miracle.s. But that was before the 
Human Ostrich joined our show. 
He was quite tall but .so simp- 
shouldered tliat he seemed almost 
hunch hacked. He had huge pr<»- 
truding teeth and was .s«) siiorl- 
.sighied that he constantly strained 
his head forward like a tortoise. 

“He tlo very high-class variety 
act, swallf)wing everything |)eople in 
ti() bring liim," e.xplained Krinko. 
intrfKluciiig the Ostrich to us. 

“I usually start out by eating 
some rings, streetcar tokens, a key 
ring — with keys • an old ra/i>r 
blade, ami a couple of electric-light 
biillifi,” .said the Ostrich with quiet 
pride. “After that, I go into my 
flourishes such as swallowing a chain 
and jumping up and down st) the 
audience can hear it clink inside of 
me and end up w'ith my smashing 
finale of eating live rats.” 

“What do you do with the 
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“Any object I swallow^ I regur- 
^tatc afterward,” explained the 
^^trich. “The rats are never hurt, 
^cither are the frogs. Before swal- 
fpMving a frog; I always drink a quart 
water to give the little fellows 
^K^cthing to land in, as frogs have, 
^^lings just like anyone else." 

The Ostrich always brushed his 
l^tle jvhite rats with a t<x)rhbrusli 
^iefore swallowing them. Then he 
pQFOUght them up again without any 
Himplcasant retching or gagging. 'Phe 
pats didn’t seem any worse for tlie 
Experience, and casually started 
|;.f^iraning their fur and whiskers, 

I’ The Human Ostrich's act was a 
^spectacular attraction in our 'ren-in- 
^ne for several weeks. ’Fhcn one 
ll^ight, after a bad storm, he found 
^dat all his rats iiad been drowned. 
I|ie told Krinko he coukl still swallow 
iihis goldfish and frogs, but the fakir 
^fd they didn’t have the pcrsonali- 
IlCies that the rats did. 

That evening the Ostrich was 
palfway through his routine when 
fjtrtpko waddled in, triumphantly 
^t^lding a large wire rat t rap contain- 
two of the largest, toughest- 
Iroking rats 1 have ever seen. “Now, 
Krinko announced proudly, 
^ou next see the great Human 
Ipitrich swallow live rats. No one 
Meat do this effect.” 

Ostrich looked at the rats in 
l^rrot, but he was tex) much of a 
|ra6wman to refuse the challenge. 

he had a specially 
HMfe cigarette, heavily ratuiated 


groggy enough to be gulped down.' 
Now he grabbed one of the wild 
rats by the tail, puffed smoke in its 
face until it hiccuped, kicked and 
relaxed. Then he swallowed it. 

Suddenly a look of terror ap- 
[X*arcil on his thin features. He 
clappctl one hand to his chcsi. 
“That rat has recovered!" he gasped. 

“I tlidn’l give him enough smoke." 

“Hurry up and regurgitate him,” 

1 urgetl. 

“I can’t," ma'ined the (Ostrich. 

I had an inspiration. The Ostrich 
also did a Human I'ounlain .\ci. 
swallowing 20 glasses of water and 
then regurgitating the water slowly 
while Bronko played “Indian Love 
C^iH” on his guitar. 1 shoved the 
pitcher at him. I le drank a couple of 
(]uarts anti lotjked rclieveil. 

“He’s swimming for his life," the 
Ostrich announced. 

“Quick, regurgitate him,” I 
beggetl. 

'Phe Ostricli mailc a great ell’ort. 
Rat and water came up. It was 
quire a sight. Women in the tip 
screamed and fought their way 
blindly toward the open air. Several 
men reeled over ami fell weakly 
against the inside platform. But one 
old farmer warmly congratulated 
the Ostrich. “1 been lo see e,vcrv 
tent show in these parts for the last 
40 years," he .siiid, “but I never seen 
an act beticr’n that one.” 

^5? HAD GONE so long without an 
accident that Td almost iorgotten 

A. ^ * t -f • V "t 


very dangerous. Jolly Daisy said, 
“Sooner or later you’ll get a back' 
draft eating fire, or one of them 
swords will catch in your insides. 
Then it*ll be ‘please omit the flow¬ 
ers.’ You belter get another act.’’ 

And one day an incident hap}xrned 
that made me think Daisy might 
be right. There was a gotxl crowd 
and I was alMUit to swallow the 
lighted red lube wlien siuidenly the 
light in it went out. 

1 ]cx)ked down at the tulx*. It had 
burst .mil one side was notiiiiig but 
finely jxjwdcred glass. There had 
been no reason for the lube to 
break. I'lierc had been no noise or 
warning. A moment later Td ha\e 
swallowed it. If it h.id broken insiiie 
me. 1 woukl pniUibly have been killed. 

But at the time, 1 was onlv con- 


planned to leave the camiviu al^^ 
.settle down with him. We gave heyV 
quite a send-off. 

I'hc next lot was a long jump 
200 miles. One afternimn as I was', 
walking across the mill way I saw^“- 
Billie coming toward me. 1 stared.-, 
at her as though .she were a ghost. " 

“.Aren’t you married.^" 1 ga.sped. 

“1 couldn’t go through with it. 
Slim,’’ she said mournfully. “Last; 
night I was sitting talking to his ma. 
and his sisters and all of a sudden -1 
tliought, ‘I’m going to sjxrnd the- 
rest of my life doing this.* 1 went 
upstairs and packeil my bags and 
sneaked cuit ilie back iloor. Then I' 
caught a bus for the lot.” 

“Did you have any trouble get¬ 
ting youi job back.'” 1 asked. 

“No. Frisco hadn’t Ixnbcrcd to 


scions that my act was being ruined. 
I connected the remaining tube and 
swallowed it. A re(x»rter who hap- 
[X‘ned to be in the lip wrote up the 
incident anil for days later our show 
was j-jacked by crowds hoping to sec 
the other tube break in.sidc of me. 

'll It: I'ALi., the carnival swung 
.south over “the grits and fatback 
route” so the talkers could turn a few 
more lijis before we liad to go into 
winter quarters. I didn’t want the 
season ever to end. Fveryonc in the 
side-show tn>u|xr was my friend. 1 
was perfectly contented. 

Then one day Billie Callihan 
announced that she’d decided to get 
married. She had met a young man 
from a substantiai feimily.in the little 


change the routine around to cover 
my s|x>i. It was like they all expected 
me to be there.” Billie spoke won- 
dcringly. 

I left Billie and walked on slowly 
down the mklway. Pretty soon 1 .saw. 
I'risco. leaning on a cane and smok¬ 
ing a gigantic cigar. “Nearly lost' 
Billie, didn't you.'” I reinarkcKl. 

The big man mi>uilu'il the cigar.- 
“I didn’t come near losing herv 
Slim,” he said gently. “Billie woni*%' 
never leave the cartiy — 2o ycar&, 
from now she’ll be an old broad 
ning the jxjpcorn concesision.’* 

1 lis confidence irritated me. 

can vou lx* sc» .sure.’” 1 demanded,''"^ 
« , 

The big cigar traveled back'an^ 
forth. ‘ Because I know women, sooie; 

1 deal in ’em. EUlie'll be on the rd^ 

.... 



ner. But if'ydu*ie‘siijait, you*U 
thmugh with carny by'then.” 

L ”How come?” 

Because you can do better for 
§yburself than working in a 'len-in- 
lipne. If 1 was you, I’d kiss the whole 
^biusiness good-bye and strike out 
|,^ipmewhere else.” 

’^.^'That talk with Frisco left me 
^aneasy. Life in the carny had been 
^ interesting I'd simply drifted 
;^ong without thinking about the 
^ture. But I realized I’d have to do 
|sbme worrying. Eventually I'd have 
pp6 decide whether I wanteil to spend 
nhe rest of my life under canvas or 
^.lidicther I ’d look for another way 
& make a living. A conversation 
l^ith Jolly Daisy really started me 
^j^nking. 

She’d been talking about getting 
parried again and finding a father 
her child. Then she sighed and 
'feared down at the ridiculous little 
nj^k bows on her huge shoes. ‘*It’s 
iiio use pretending I’m a normal 
^woman. I’m a freak . . . jest like 
you and everyone else in a carny.” 

, “Everyone with a carny isn’t a 
^£rcak, Daisy,” I ventured. 

“Oh, yes, they are. Maybe it 
Bon’t show on the outside like it 
fjdoes with me, but everybtxiy ‘with 
^ is some kind of freak. Look at 
^iJjay, crazy in love with her snakes, 
Sood Captain Billy having himself 
Ifivcrcd with tattooing trying to be 
pia-out-and-out freak like me, and 
you — a college graduate swal- 
|i|wtng swords and eating hre when 
||w;knew all alons it was liable to 


' be, Wt sontebocly &ke ytm & madtin^ " 
a freak out of himself because deep 
inside you’ve got a craving for it.” 

Although the fat w'oman was 
speaking in a dull, monotonous voice 
1 felt my flesh crawl as though she 
were tlelivering a curse. Then she 
raised her eyes. I’sually her face was 
young and full of life, but now the 
folds of fat seeme».l to hang from it 
and she hxikeil very old. 

“I didn’t have no real choice. 
Slim,” she went on. “But you got 
one. Scram out of here before you 
turn into a freak like evcrylx)dy 
else, ^'ou may think it’s fun never 
to grow up, but someilay you’ll 
warn to and by tb.ii time it’ll be 
t<x) late.” 

I’d recently had a chance to leave 
the carnival and start a career for 
myself. In ctdlege, I bad soKl an 
article to I'hc Suturduy Ercnhig Post, 
and recently I’d sold another to 
Collier's entitled How to Snuilhtv a 
Sword* 'rhere was a chance 1 could 
make a living as a free lance writer. 

I duln’t want to leave carnv life. 

I liked it. I liked the people. I liked 
traveling. Hut the sincerity in the 
fat woman’s voice Iku tiered me. 

I made mv decision. 

* 

riiat night 1 packed my suitcase, 
left a note for the Impossible, and 
started east in my car. In my pocket 
w'as a letter from Collier's asking 
for a series of articles on carnival 
life. And on the scat beside me was 
a secondhand typewriter I’d' pur- 
chased f rom the carnival manager. 
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"HOW I BECAME 

• HOTEL HOSTESS" 

Pearle E. W'ells liecomes 
Execsetit>e Housekeeper 
Though Without Previous 
Hotel Experience 


"I ha\c been appointed Lvcciitivc House¬ 
keeper of the new Loid Bcaseihrmik Hotel 
in Cai-.ada 1 haxe been very bus\ hiring my 
staff and getting this new hotel ojxn. I am 
verv thankful to the l^wis Training Course 
tor getting this very gucKi |x>siti<}n." 


Step into A WELL-PAID 
HOTEL POSITION 

Well-iiaifl. iiii|Kiri:iiit |t<>viiion» niid .i voiiikI. 
stsnuial tiitiiu- uwaii imlniHl nu'ii uud w’oiiieu in 
Itie hnlcl niul iii»tiiiitioii.kl tk-lU. Kiailiiaivs 

“makina Kuoil'' iiiitnaKfr.x, iii.ui.ikvI'. 

f»*eiitfv*- lMiu<C'kiV|ii'r'. liO'ti..■««■« iuiit in .S5 miiri 
tviK'.* ut wi'll iiuiii |Mi>itii>ns. Ki i-(»iil-l>ri>.ikii!K 
travfl uii*un*( .givati'r upiuuiunitit's lli.in 
IVevious extHTifiioi* pruvvd unufcO'Jii-iirv in llii'- 
hiistiicss W'lirro yoiiTt: not dr<ip|M*cl Im'I'uii-c y«>u 
art* over 40. Lewis Training (iiialilifs you ai Iioiik- 
in lime. FKEK buuk (l(‘st-rilK‘< tiiis f.iM-iir.ii- 
ItiK field. It tells how you ate reKistcreil fren* of 
extra c<»#t In Lewis National Hlaeenient S-rviee. 
Mall couoou tqdayl 



*'HOW I STEPPED 

into o BIG PAY Hotel Job" 

Louie, AI. Mueller, Becomes 
Hotel .Manager Although 
Without Previous Hotel 
Experience i 

"For years 1 worked at routine jobs, none of 
which oticred me the proinis'ing future I was 
seeking I answered a Lewis ad, read their 
hook and enrolled. Now Manager of this^ 
prominent hotel. I'm happy in niy work and,'* 
thanks to I.cwis training, look forward to 
even more sUl:ccs^.■■ 


NOTICE TO CANADIANS 

Irf'wis S.'lt<Mi|'-< oinTuliuiiK ill Canada have been 
.•tiMiriiVitl )<\ tie- Fori‘ivii Km haiigp ('ontrol Board. 
CANAOtAN DOLLARS ARE ACCEPTABLE AT 
PAR WITH U. S. Til faiilitati- all financial traonr- 
liiiii'. a iHTinil has Ihs*ii aodiKncd t*i tMr ac- 

riniiit a-ith ihi'(':.iiii<li.iii Bank Ilf Conimeree.Moiitival. 


Lewis Helel Training Scheai 
Rffl. TD-12761. Wash. 7,D.C.. U.S.A. 



Send me your Free Book. I want to know how to 
qualify for o wall-poid position at heme in 
leisure time. 


.V 


Nam* 
AddrsM 
Cffr .... 














Opportunity Unlimited 

By Francis i'l. Winspear 
President of the Canadian ('.hamher of Commerce 

A s THE second half of the Twcnnclh Caihui\ opens we C'anadians can lake 
. pride in the advance our country has stored in the 50 years pist passt*d. 
The growth of C'anaua has bei n a t itniendous one in area, in (lopulaiion and in 
production, and inevitaolv it has heen tme ol growth in stature, loo. From a 
nation ol five million largely engaged in the pKKinclion o( law materials. Oaiiada 
has become one of the woiIll's le.idiiig poweis, with a population ol shglitlv more 
than million {KHiple. 

'J'his i(i^-|K'rcent inciease 111 [•o[)tilaiion in hail a ceimii\ has heen .itconipaniol 
by an even more drastic improvement in the Mandard o! living. 'I'lKl.iy (Canada 
shares with its neighbors souil. ol llu- liorder the highest lising standard in the 
world. This has been matlc jwissible bv the intie.ising utih/ation of our .ibuiuiant 
natur.il resources and more fsptiialK bv the \ast inciease in the piiKluction ol 
Clariada's expanding industries. 

.Although even Kxiay C^anatla’s jiojnil.ition lepresenls less than one percent 
of the world's total, C':in.id:i is the thinl ii.iding nation, with a gross national 
production now running at .111 annual late ol 17 billion dollars. 

I'hc transformation of C^inada troni an agru tihur.ii n.itton into an industrial 
power of the first magnitude has gone lorw.ird at .in .uieler.iied fviu in the last 
dccuiie. In those brief yeans. piiKiiution of prini,ir\ iron .mil steel h.is tripled. 
Production of electrical equipment has more than tripled. Aluminum firodiKtion 
has increased five-fold and now is the world s largest. \t the s.nne nine C>anada 
continues to be a leading pniducei ol wheat, minerals. p.iper and pulp. 

The march of industrial progress m (/mail.i has been aecompanied by an even 
more significant advance m decency, in toliMante and in the sense ofiesixiiiMbilitv 
our people feel for the prc.servation ol the free wav of life which alone has made 
modern Canada fxissihie. 

With all the gain.s we have made, the future IfKims brighter still. Keceiiily 
great oil ficld.s have been discovered in Allierta, vast de|x>sits of high-gtade iton 
ore have been found m Ontario, Quebec and Labrador. Base metals, precious 
metals, coal, iron, walerw'ays, fisheries, agnculiiiral land there seems to be no 
end to the resources of our country and the opportunities they present to our 
industries and highly literate }x*ople. 

Through stories published in its score of editions in eleven different languages 
The Reader's Digest has told something of thcsi- Camadian developments to mil¬ 
lions of people all over the globe. .At the same time, tlie maga/ine, as a g(X)d 
member of the C!^nadian bu.sine.ss community, has made its own contribution to 
our economic advance. Undoubtedly many more stories on this advance will 
appear hereafter. 1 am glad of this, not only because of pride in the achievements 
of my countrymen but because people everywhere may lake new courage from 
the great and growing strength that Canada represents in Western civili/.ation. 
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Count on a Ijfeiinic of si-wing happiii«vs — 
uht‘ii you i'lux)iic a sinoi^k' Every mode*!, in 
fvt‘r>- prifc ranRC — from $89.50 up — is built 
to Kivc .wars of ili‘pL'iuial>k‘ si.‘U'ing. 

And you can lie sure it will — becau.se 
sinoi:k luih proveii itself in actual use. It has 
Uvii the f.iMiriti* v\iih iiiilHon'i of women 






Fw lltf M f Ig h l PortaU* weighsonty 11 pounds, 
does work of a full-size model. Sews forward, 
imekward, even over pins. Like every singer. 
ft's built to last a lifetime. 






Chooso miy sfylo — you can always get parts 
and supplies from any one of over a hundred 
SINGER sewing CENTERS acrow Canada. 
Above: graceful cabinet model. 


IT 




V 


A* is< ^ 


Evorytkbig for oosy sowing! Notions, seariing 
’ boxes, tmttons and belts made to order — new 
^/'SINGER Sewing Book” — all at your singer 
ggwisc crntkrI 


Abovo is SINGER sewing center at 161 Main 
St. l<Uutt. North Bay, Oiuann. For the address 
nearest you, see your rlassihcd phone directory 
under singer skr ing machine comeanv. 


. cWisM.iMtA..m|.wTHeMi«cieHi«A»HirACTimiNQoo^ANv -irfiriwnisriiiw 

#• >■b.^ He i . “ - 11^ ' H 1% I • 





IS YOUR BIST BUri 

(Mnwhcrc (.\(rsitU( the. first sim>i kS uiii(, 
M It him tt IS in\«.nU<i 100 \t irs igo 

St ih( 1m lutiful tuw rkkIiIs tfMi u in 
I wotKiLrful I of stilts ind si/ts thni will 
uid ihirin to mj honw, C houst \oui luw 
siM I k* S ttiuk M hIiiiu lum it xniir ta in t 

siM I K SI WINI I I Ml K 
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IRISH Lm 
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No oiImt faliric la«t« like 
Irish l/ini*n--nor washi's 
so well an«l stajs so hcanti- 
fiil. For her fowelliiifs, 
hankies, pillow-slips, 
flania>k table eloths. iloilies 
ainl iia]>kiiis the kriowinjj 
%vomaii ehooses prartirnl 
Irish Linen for cverwiay 
iiM*. Iri-h Linen eo-^ls -»o 
little more. It last- s«> niii4*h 
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You’ll please a man so surely ... with 
this new Executive Set by Waterman’s. 
Heavily gold-plated caps, space for 
engraving his name. Choice of points, 
hand-ffvund in 14 Kt. gold. New i 
metermatic “Selfeed” pencil. In 
red, blue, grey or black. Choose 
it for him Bbyour gift. 

Pen only—$12.00 
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LYSTAV: 




TOOTAL* FABRIC 



■f"CV'^V“' 

*Hmgitlmr9d Trademark* 


TCXri AL* LYM'A\'*= 

niarkr'cl loi)ili/<‘cl ■’■ lor 

l»».slrcl I r«*aso-rf**.isliinc f.- 
A rii }i-((‘xtiirc‘(i \va^li<ii)I<* 
rii>f>n tliat looks iikf* finrii. 
(.*ooi. c(i*ii|<iiilttli\ 

r*rtsy It) st*\v . , . srt* il 
f>otli ill iirifliaiit prifii*> 

•incl ill l>re<iti) l«ikii)|>Iy 
lovrK' plain roloiirs. 


At all better stores across Canado, 
$1.49 yd. For free fobric swatches 
write Broadhurst Lee Company 
Limited, Dept, 5E, 643 Craig St. 
West, Montreol, Que. 


DRESS ILLUSTRATED IS MADE 
FROM McCALL PAHERN B039 





tltt A/s mou/A, /oo ... 


Juki before ^'juni«ir''* wa* bum. Dad had said : 

**]n nt> du) ^e u^ed t«i ku> that people «h« pot the breakK ft ere burn 
Vi'illi siUer spuniif in their muutho.** 

**lti tliii* fainii>.*’ be fteni on. **fte ean’t hope for a fair> pudniother. or 
even a Heli ittieie to Kuppl> the hpiton. F«ir tiii;* little felloft . . . and I'll 
Ktill hel ilTi be a liov.** he added wilfi a eouridt*n! prin al molher-lo-be. 
**fte*re puinp lo hu> llinl -iUer kp«m»u ripht tioft.'* 

Vielh Ibid pot hik hot. He sIku pot the Kpooii ... a (.anada Life program 
that guaranteed proteetion to Mother and koii. and even itieluded enough 
to pul the lad through eullege. 

“People ftith eoiilideiiee in (laiiadu l.ife Iia\e been hu>mg Kiiver 
Kpuunx from them f**r over lIMt jearK." he tth^Mved I.iler. “Vtiib a com* 
puny UK Ktroiig and luiig-lahtiiig an thal. fte knoft «»«r ho> ^ ^ilver spoon 
as food ,iK gold !*' 






WATER 

tells the 
truth aheut... 



0 



Put Seagram's '‘83” 
to the woter test. For 
water (plain or spark¬ 
ling) is your most re¬ 
liable guide to the 
whole truth about any 
whisky. Water adds 
nothing, detracts noth¬ 
ing, but reveals a 
whisky's true, natural 

flavour and bouquet. 
• • • 

Say SEAGRAM’S 

and be SURE,,* 
of the finest 






How a Woodbury Deb 
made an impcntant decision 



by JuJy Young 


C;in you im.ii;inc* wcMrinij a hundred wed- 
din^C g<nvns'' 

Nina SpeiKtr di<l— in her it>h as a fashion 
nu»dcll Then fames I.oclic asked; "Will vou 
marry me? “ And \iiu prepared ro eluxjse the 
moM iiniK>rtanr her life. 

\'ou d think she would have an easy choice, 
havififi ’’tried on ” no inarn. ^’et when tlie time 
came, Nina passed them by—and designed 
her weddinje pjwn hersell! 

Hut her stunniui: p)wn wasn’t Nina's only 


claim to lx-aut\ on her wedJini: day. Her 
Lomplexion was just as satiny and lovely, 
rhank.s to one ciimplexion .stwp, V(\)odbury, 

Nina had believed that most soaps dried 
her skin. Then she litanl that \>;’<K)dbur>' Soap 
has a Ix'auty-tream in.uredknt—a skin sof- 
tenin.i; oil actually used in face creams. 

She .says: 'Nv)w Ml use no other soap! 
WtH>dburv’s milder lather lcavc.s m> skin 


softer, youni:er-ltx)king.” Its bcauty-crc^am iflr 
.eredient is intended to help replace the natural 
oils you wash aw.iv. 

Have you tried Woodbury Facial Soap? IcV 




JHanor^Dian^ 


CANADIAN 
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lighl mMIc winc^ 


makes any meal 


\ 


spaiiilc! 




J 






or red wine 


I - ^right's Wines 
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spark pluS 


iINtt )^:. 
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Adp»fuifm 0 nlr'~. 


Many specialists 
h medical science 
endnrse Tampax 

Articlmt printed in mndical 
prmss approve the Tampax 
method of monthly protection 




Wliy has thr usr t>f 
Tampax incrcasctl 
Ko rapiilly? Why 
Tiavc millioMs of 
womt’ii s h () u-n 
tiuMi* faith ari'i 
c<irififlonr(* in this 
mcfiiod of prot4'»'- 
tio’i? ('rrtaiiiiy 
one* expiaiiatinij 
must l»(‘ thx‘ atti- 
tU'U* of so many in 
the mediral profession. . . . 'Fin 
principle of ivtcnml ahsurplion has hmn 
lK*en familiar to physicians; now 
Tampax makes it availahie to wc/mcn 
in general. Made of pure smgical cot¬ 
ton, each individual Tampax is en- 
clf»sed in patented apjilieator. lC:isy to 
in.<;ert, qniek U) rhaiige and no <lis- 
posal prohleins, . . . Mo lielts, no pins, 
no e.\ternal pads. M'o hulk to ‘‘sh(»\v," 
no ehaiing, lU) o<lf)r. . . . (let Tamjiax 
at drug or notion countei-. Have it 
ready when needed. ‘4 ahsorhency'- 
sizes: Regular. Suja*r, Junior. Whole 
month's average supply will go into 
purse, fl'.conomy b<jx liLsts 4 inonths.) 
Canadian Tampax Corjioration Ltd., 
Brampton, Ontario. 


T.inKihlc- proiif 
(riliintii 'Ti^;ni^h 
Siiii' linirri.«l." ■ 
71 . P.L.I., 


CONDUCT* NIWtDAMR 
COLUMN THOUGH ONLY 
HALFWAY THROUGH COURSf 

c<iniplete<,i the fir<t 
half <if mv N.l.A. titursc. li 
r.iihcr early ii> think of myself 
as a w rirer. but nevertheless I 
am on my way to that nail. 
Ill mv ^(lawninft s^((c^s is iny 
Tcllinfts’, pTintcJ in theSnmmer- 
— KATHLIiKN MACDONALD, 

CaMai/it. 


To People 
who want to write 
' Iml can’t get started 

"ILO YOt‘ have that CDnsiani uikp to write hut 
ft'.ir ilijf a hetiiiiiitr luMi't a th.nue.'' Mere is 
! what the (iiiitht itliior <if l.ihcriv saitt — 'llurc is 
iDDri r<.K>in lor nswioiinrs in wiiiine than evst 
I'HtiitL Slime of the x:r<.atest ui wriimv nieti and 
wiiimn li.ive passsJ Irmii (lit. Mi-iit in isitiii )iais. 
\\ till will r.tkr tlM.1.' I'ijic'.' I'.imc. ti.lits atul the 
' harriiiesi i>l a.hie\<.mLni await the new men anii 
wi'nicn uf jiLiwci." 

A chance to test yourself—FREE! 

The New*paper Imtiiiite of America otleis a titc 
\\ ntiiiK ApOfucU 'I'esi. Iis obti-.r i*. tn iii..<,\ir 
mo'c mm and womm who <..iii add ii- rhtii in- 
C'line b', ftviioii and atMile writins 1 ht iinni: 
Apt'iiidt li't c a 'impU- b.i; ixpiit an.ibsi'. 
Vi'i.r latent abiliiv. ymir isiwir. ol ima^inarnin, 
I'V'iv eiL 'I hose u lii> | ass this ii sr an cjualiticti 
til tat.i rtie lainotc .N 1 t.iwtsi li.isn-l uo tl>e 
.\tw ^ ofk Cups iK i Mithiut wlii.h 
tiailii'k •■I'l (o wcie I*', wrinne’ ^oi. w* O at 
home- 111 hisiiie linu-, i i-;i> i.ifill i |.!ii ltd )<v eiii' 
jiiliieij wriffis. Si.»ii Mr. a ijii.ie tin- eoMteii 

" pfiifc-Mi.ri.i! toui h. I!nri coi; rt fi-ads |'> market 
>ojr kiMins, atiielt.. and news items. 

Mail the Eoufum JStuc 

T.ikii-i' n., \\ I • ■ .\i •iiii.li T* * i'..iitii J”.* n P w 

iii!i.'i!,-- .111-! ...1 .n,. 

l.llf III! 1*1' '’'Tl 4 fill 1,14* I'l *4 1 .itjll |l||4| 

... .14..,4 |... ).|,l,!l,- |4 

IMI« 1 4 1.1 .\i, 4,4 I, u-,„ Calk As*: 111 -. W 

i4*'k |i. 1. S A • J’'iiiiiiili->! j ij'ii. 

NOTICE TO CANADIANS 

Newipoper Inatitulp's operotiont in Caisodo 
hove Men approved by the Foreign Eechonge 
Control Board. Conodton dellort ore occeptoble 
ot par with U. S. To focilttote oil hnonciol 
ironMctient, _ o tpeciol permit hoi bMn 
signed to their account with the Conodion Bonfc 
lot Commerce. Mo ntreal 

PRFF^ •••WMiiStr ln*in«tr‘^AMe^e~‘’'l 
■ ■•■■R'On# Perk Awnec. W. r. IF. R. V.. (I.B.A.i 

a . waisoul «*ii| f»r l•t.t|ntlon. vnur Wrttinvl 

I A|iCitud^ y eftt anit furtlii*r lisruritialliiti alsiHil Wftllncl 
I Itir pruftt as pmininvii tii icvMirr'a lii(cat, | 

jMr, J "I 

I AOdreee .»,•»! 









The finest rice beer 
ever brewed! 






» i* 


^ff&cf€ws i0!rKai^ 


• 1 nf,i mil s finest 

• lliliLimis iinins lostricl ss iih 
( .idhiiis s fresh7//// f rt /m milk 
chiKoldfi 

€ii\c. C ddhuts s the s«Lc(ist 
gift ol alt Ai better e iiids shops 
cser) Inhere 

Dntrihutmd m Cofioda by 
fRY-CADBUHY LTD.-^Montr0af 




St^A\/it4G HaBiTF cfTihe. i 

CANAPIAN fi/\ALB 

= L—J <>, • 



shaves perfects 

regulariy for weddings, funerals technique—shaves without wet- 

and church-going. *"9 cigarette, burning fingers or 

cutting chin. 

»•*■*•*«* 



loyal Mounties finds muscle , your skin after shaving, gives 
makes handy strop. ^at youthful skin-freshness. Try it I 


L W§ W<«U19 MOST POPUIAK MlBkSHAVt lomitM 






“Afv face is iJivays 
sensitive afier usitifi 
slafUP make-up ... 
“Mo / find the 


NcwMlUoms 


TA;ttk Extract 
of lanoUn is 
aWcmdcrful 




JoKnPratt 


Canadian Star of Sla^e, Radio and Television 


THE MADDEST ZANY finds out 
the serious side of acting—whc«n 
znake-up comes ofT and lather goes 
on—on a tender, sensitive skin! 

That’s why John Pratt is so happy 
about the New Williams. Here's a 
shaving cream that lets you shave 
closer and cleaner than ever before 
—without irritation! 

The new Williams formula usi*s 
Extract of Lanolin—a remarkable 
substance 25 times more intensified 
than the well-known skin condi¬ 
tioner, Lanolin. It soothes the face as 
you shave . . . helps keep the skin 
^ng And healthy. 


Now—every time you use Williams 
Shaving Cream—you give your face 
the benefit of this wonderful sub- 
stjince. Start using Williams tomor¬ 
row. It’s the only shaving cream con¬ 
taining "Extract of Lanoliri'*. 




doctor 




liiwvor 


niorcliaiit 
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ROGERS 

MAJESTIC 

CAH KADJO 


We make ^ we get 
One-A-Day (brand) Vhanmis 

W'e don't take chances on Ictiing lack of 
vitamins roh us oi our pep—we take 
One-A-Day Hrand Multiple Vitamin 
capsules daily! One capsule each day 
gives us additional vitamins to help 
prevent vitamin deficiency. It’s a meal¬ 
time hahit in our home! Capsules arc 
tiny and easy-to-take. Economical tcMi! 
Don't gamble with your family's well¬ 
being—he sure that one meal each day 
is carefully supplemented with One-A- 
Day Multiple Vitamin Capsules! Get 
One-A-Day Multiple Brand Vitamins 
from your druggist today! 

Ask him for the blue 
package with the big 
white "One”. 


7 . 


Mcrnn mamne C^uU£o<c^ 
s Why roKTAai.E 

iSm# f9/kw W«tfM «MI* 






rTTHJ 


multiple 

vitawiims 
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COM, 

f^Me'4, a, 

The WOOD DUCK (1) is a bit of a snob He's the most beautiful of 
woteifowl, and contradicts the usual habit of the duck family Instead 
of nesting on the ground he customarily lives in frees 

The PHALAROPE 12) is different from mosi birds If s the female who 
wears the bright colors, and the mole who incubotes 
and feeds the young birds 

The female KINGFISHER (3) has that something 
extra—a rusty red band across her chest 
When you've learned something of nature, 
you're more concerned for its protection. 

Carling's presents this series of advertise 
ments to further your interest in conserva¬ 
tion—for nature and foi Canada. 


CARUNGS 

THE crnuG mwem united 

"•rrmim mm 









The New Spring Volume of 
Reader*s Digest Condensed Books 

If you have not yet subscribed for Reader's Digest Condensed Books use the coupon 
below. Reader's Digest Condensed Books art available only in Canada and the United 

States and Possessions. 


I fJ(££/ 


To: The Reader’s Digest | 

276 St. Janie.: St. W., Montreal, Quc. c 

Send me, frbb, iny copy of Reader’s Digest Condensed Books, Spring Issue, con- p 
taining The Nymph and the Lamp, Blandtufy Way, Operation Ctcero, and Two Soldiers, f 
and enter my name to receive the next three volumes - one issued every three months. | 

. If I like the hrsr book 1 will keep it and pay | 

nothing I will then receive the next three = 

. volumes at $2.49 plus 14c postage which I f 

pay AFTER each Ixiok is delivered, .starting f 

Zone. in July. . . . Otherwise 1 may return this | 

hrsr vulunie within ten days without Z 
. further obligation. = 

... 


I Name... 
I Address. 
I Qty.... 
I Province 


"HOW I BECAME 

■ HOTEL HOSTESS" 

Sara O'Farrell, Buyer, Be¬ 
comes Hostess-Housekeeper 
of Famous Hotel Without 
Previous Hotel Experience. 

“Placed by Lewis School as Resort Hotel 
Hostess - Housekeeper, immediately after 

S aduation. Then they placed me as Hostess- 
ousekeeper of this hotel with a splendid 
ssdary, nicely furnished room, the same 
meals guests enjoy. I’m mighty fortunate to 
find work I enjoy so well, ’after 40'.’* 


''HOW I STEPPED 

into a BIG PAY Hotel Job" 

Louie, Af. Mueller, Becomes 
Hotel Manager Although 
Without Previous Hotel 
Experience 

“For years I worked at routine jobs, none of 
which otfered me the promising future I was 
seeking. 1 answered a Lewis ad, read rheir 
Ixxik and enrolled. Now Manager of this 
prominent hotel. I’m happy in my work and, 
thanks to Lewis training, look forward to 
even more success.” 




Step into A WELL-PAID 
HOTEL POSITION 

Well-paid, important positions and a sound, su^ 
atantml future await trained men and women in 
the hotel and institutional field. Lewis Ktaduates 
"making good" as managers, assistant managers. 
' executive housekeepers, hostesses and in 55 other 
types of well-paid positions. Rccord-brc*aking 
travel means greater opportunities than ever. 
Previous experience proved unnecessary in this 
business wliere you’re not dropped because you 
I are over 40. Lewis Training qualifies you at home 
'. In spare time. FREE book describes this fascinal- 
field. It tells how you are remstered free of 
Bt in Lewis National Placemeot Service, 
i^fcdayt 



NOTICE TO CANADIANS 

Lewis .SchiHilV uueratinns in (Tiiniiiln have Ihh'h 
iiltiinivefl liy the FtireiKn Kxchaiige Control Board. 
CANADIAN DOLLARS ARE ACCEPTABLE AT 
PAR WITH U. S. To fiu;ilihite ail fiaaneial tnuisac- 
tioiu, a apceial perinit has liceii nasiguiil to thrir ae- 
•‘tmiit with the Caimdian Bank of OomuHvee, Montreal. 


TEM 




Lewis Hotel Training School 
Rm.TE-12761.Wash.7, D.C., U.S.A. 

Send me your Free Book. I wont to know how to 
qualify for a well-paid position at home in 
ieisure'time. 

Name ---- . __ 

AcMraw______ 

CBF 


,.._..__Arev. 










•^•■■■BhBH******^ The liiflht 

There's always sonielhiiip s|»« ial alamt For this tweasion 

very apwia! alKiiil the way Foiiliar has i|,« m*»l heaiitiful ami 

Pontiae has preseiiled m«ri than Iweiily tiuw « whieli have home the Silver 

thcmoBtlhorooshlyaalisfyinp ofall la.p„iv oi. ihe slreels ami 

SlreakB. 'Fhe ehunrm are you have alrea.ly ^ t|,a,, simply a.lmirc- 

Tlir iik»m*r siuloinatic 

A fiillv uiilo- (irivc h!>H been 

KSM^dM jt.iv.i'rJ.SiS'; j-iVv”/”.! £-• 


Tin* iik»m*r siuloinatic 
lirivc that b^a been 
Hi'rlaimril for ••*or icn 
, ,.Br» — now I iriher 
iinproveil with new 


torque roioerier ilro e. Keteroe! Ill oh*-« atic 

rv^r,,ra - •* •**'* 

at alra coat on Flccilea.ler Debiae m.slela. Chicftaiii aod Streamliner nimlela. 

Mimr #er Mmllmr »•» «•» < ** ii 


Sa.s- 










T^ORGET THE anriciit nisioms of Maying and you’ve sad- 
JL* dcncd your year . . . observe them and light-hcaricd and 
gay you’ll be! So gather ye Ma> Day dew on an early May tnom 
. . . and beliei'e the legend that it washes pi'cttincss into your 
fare! Ciladden fiiendiy dcKirways with secret'May Haskets . , . 
then join us in our Maypole dance of shopping \alucs . . . 


Memo to mothers . . . there’s a -'i 
new' addition to the HEIN/ Baby > 

Food Family that's especially made 
to help your baby grow strong and 
healthy! It’s Heitit Pie- r 

Cooked Barley Ccical ... ^ 

made from choicest barley 
grains that arc skillfully 
blended and cook-ed to 
smooth, baby-ready <lige.:- ^ 

tibility. Your baby will love it and it’s 
so easy to fix . . . just add waiin milk or 
formula and stir! But remember . . . 
babies need variety and balance. .So when 
you shop for Hein/ Pre-Cooked Barley 
Cereal, get Heinz Oatmeal Mixture and 
Fleinz Cereal F<mk 1, too. You know they're 
good . . . because they’re Hein/! 


> 
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hove a hahy ? I'heii handle with 
hiving care at bathtiine! I 
I '. recommend the soap made 

^ ' bv experts r.\firciatly for 

babies. BA BY’S OWN SOAP. 

> It's not only mild and 

gentle, but is enriched with 
bland, soolh'ng lixtract of 
Lanolin (a bighly conccu- 
tialed iorm of pine Lano¬ 
lin!) 'I'his inijmi'iant new ingredient gives 
your baby afided protection because it’s 
so like the natural skin oils that it helps 
guaid against chapping, chaiuig and irri¬ 
tation. So "baby" your baby with a daily 
hrnutx balfi with Baby's Own Soap fol¬ 
lowed by a soothing application of Baby’s 
Own Oil and Babi's Own Powilei! 


Yes, Ireasurc that I discovered vcaiN ago in a 
package of KNOX, the real, tinflavoirtl gelatine. With Knox, combined 
with your favorite foods and flavois. you can .so ca.siVy make desserts, 
salads and main dishes that perhaps you've never even dreamed of. 
Delicious treats for family and patty meals, and also for spexial diet.s. 

But be sure to order Knox because cooking exfierts I know prefer Knox 
for all gelatine u.sc.s—it’.s made of .selected lione stock—it's absolutcdy 
odorless—and it has high, standardi/ed jelling stieiiglli. Do order Knox today! 



Smile your prettiest . . . but don’t 

_ “flirt” with dan- 

. • ger . , . clear away 
jK . ^ 1 ' ' greasy.germ-laden 

- A ‘nMck’ from drains 

DRANO! It’s 

- li ir ® home-proved 

drain opener with 
a special churning 
action that opens up drains so clogged 
up that even w'atcr can’t pa.s.s through 
,. . . yet is easy, clean and pleasant to 
use (ho fumes!). And this isn’t ju.st my 
opinion . . . more Canadian housewives 
use Drano than all other drain cleaners 
.combined. .So use Drano regularly to 
'keep drains free-running and sanitary. 

; P.S. Drano is hannleH to septic tanks- 
. . even makes them woik heifer. 


Hero s umnderftd news . . . sinusitis. 

asihiiia, bronchitis and 
other allergies have 
J* been cured by the 

^ : Diike-Fingard Medica- 

a 1 tinder hospital 

BV lEXrV treatment. .\nd now 

you can banish all 
^Tg ===^ symptoms of .such ail- 
iiictits at home with 
Diike-Fingard I.\H.\L-IT. This amazing 
new electric home inhalator uses the 
same medication which has cured such 
troubles, according to reports in Medical 
Journals. Inhal-it is easy to use and works 
fa.st, so don’t, delay! And if you can’t get 
it in your conimunhy. or want descriptive 
literature, write Wood-Fingatd-Eatoa C0.. 
Umited. 70 Mutual St.. Tbxpnto. 
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AN AOVCNTISINC COLUMN FON 
CANADIAN WOMCN 
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Lucky you ... on the 
day you "disfovcr" the 
j New jet-Power LUX! I 
promise you it will work 
washday wonders . . . get 

_ youi shills and sheets 

whiter in 10 niinnlcA than those 
washed 20 miiiiites with other wash¬ 
day products! Makes them last longer, 
too . . . for just 1(1 minutes in the wash¬ 
ing machine with New l.ii\ is ail it takes. 
1 his means half the washday wear 'n' 
tear ... so sa\e youi shirts, sheets, towels 
and linens right while you get whiter, 
brighter washes. Kenieinbcr, New Lux 
costs Irw to use because you get more 
soap than in any other washday product. 


q/ 




you sfarry-f 

i eyed with pride\ 

▼ when you clean your > 
sink and bathtub ^ 

■*. or do you mar the V, 

4 — shinv surface with 1 
tiny scratches? If you f 
do. it means you're using a cleans- > 
cr that contains grit. So let me urge . \ 
yoti to use grit-lree BON .\MI. 

Costs no mure, yet cleans fast and 
cuts the toughest kitchen grease 
without a trace of .scratchy grit. That's 
why Bon Ami gives sinks, bathtubs, pots 
ami pans a sujxcrsheen as you clean. .\nd 
it's kind to your hands Irccause there's no 
giit or harsh caustics to redden them 


'i ry Bon .\mi and sec the difference! 

Cloaxinq t'liildron to eat theii cereal is old-fashioned. Just scr\c 

them delicious, ccisp. honey-brown SHRKDJllE.S and they'll "clean" 

theii breakfast Ikowls. All thiidien love 'em and that's a "blessing". q tHP 

for Shi eddies (toasted into little bite-size biscuits lor small mouths) ^ 

are chock-full of the nourishment youngsters need. They're made . 

from fuirr 100^.', irhnlr luhrnl. which health authorities .say helps to ggsg 

build good health, energy and a sound body. .So serxe youi children *- 

flavorful .Sliit'ddic's tiK-iy day. A g<N>d brcakiasi is so cs.scntial. 

*J^'h fft’^ ^ 

is .Salad-Time . . . with nothing s^* appetites... delicious ROY.4L Pud- 
/■ delic iously fiesh-lasting. Nourishing. dings for dessert! I find them so 


too . . and inn to make. But let 

me tell you how to make every salad 
taste /ii'rrc as good ... Miracle Whip 
.Salad lliessing. It's a combination of 
zesty Ixrilcd dressing and line mayon¬ 
naise made by a secret recipe known 
only to KRAFT. Has a siiuKith, vel- 
vety-te.\turc and a "just-right” fla¬ 
vor, a delicate tang that pampers 
salad flavors. In fact. Miracle Whip 
gives my salads such a “bcxisi” that 
I rarely use any other, but for va¬ 
riety’s sake, try Kraft French Dress¬ 
ing and Kraft Mayonnaise, too. 


gCRjti sencd without the “trimmin'.s” 

. . . and easily "fancied up" into a / 
wonderful vaiiety of tempting party f 
.specials. ROY VL Puddings arc sim-^ 
pic to fix. too . . . ju.st add milk,' ^ 
heat, chill ... a crcainy-sniooth.i 
taste-enticing tieat is ready to enjoylV 
/\iul motheis-ROY.\L Puddings are \ 
just as nutiitiotis as they are deli- ^ 
cious ... help give growing children 
the food ciioigv- they need! So try all 
.>> delicious ROY.AL flavors: Choeo- jjx 
taie. Dark ’N’ Sweet Chocolate: But-y, 
terscotch. Vauillaj and Maple. 


Looking for special Mother's Day 
and Graduation. Gift ideas? Then 
;turn to pages 150 and 151. 
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means a lovelier you 


. A lovely coinj^exion helps 
dreams come true! And you 
can have a smoother, softer 
skin with your first cake of 
Camay. Change to regular 
' care—and use only Camay. 
You’ll soon be lovelier! 




0 


Where will you find a 
finer beauty soap than 
Camay! Camay is mildness |f 
itself. It caresses your cheek 
with its gentle, creamy lather | 
and brings you that "beauti- 
. fully cared-for” look. And 
no other soap has ever quite 
-captured Camay’s flattering 
fragrance. No wonder Camay 
is called “The Soap of Beau 


tiful Women! 


Camay 


The Soap of 


Beautiful Women 
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An article a day o f enduring significance, in condensed permanent bool^let form 


The Point of No Return 


('.ondensedfrom Sew Yor!^ Herald frihunc 

A syndicated column 
by Waller Lippmunn 


ifL basic issiie.s of l\ S. mili¬ 
tary power are still unsettled, 
riie i.ssucs have to ilo not so much 
with the number of divisions which 
are sent to Europe this year but 
with the over-all size of the Ameri¬ 
can army, and its relation to sea and 
air power. 

'I hcre is little doubt that the pol¬ 
icy ol panimoiint sea and air power 
is what the overwhelming majority 
of the Congress and of the people 
believe in. Hm this is not the settled 
and agreetl policy of the Truman 
administration. A deep struggle is 
going on inside the administration 
and inside the Pentagon over the 
allocation of American re.sourccs and 
manpower. 

These are issues which one can 
w'ithout exaggeration call vital to 


the future of this country. For a 
military establishment with a stand¬ 
ing army of alx)ut 50 di\i.sions, 
which the armv planners arc con¬ 
templating. plus the tactical air 
jx)wer needed for such an army, 
plus the strategic air force, plus a 
na\ y which can command all the 
oceaji.s, plus an adequate defense of. 
North .\merica, could not be a 
permanent military establishment. , 
it would require the prolonged con-- 
.scription of our young men and the 
levying of a terrible toll u}x>n their 
education and their ho^xrs. It would . 
require an austerity of life by our - 
people which they have never ap* ;,' 
proached in this century. It would I. 
require an iron regimentation of all.' 
their afl'airs and a harsh intolerance 
of dissent. No free nation, unless il 
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were directly threatened by inva¬ 
sion, could or would long endure 
the burden of such a military estab¬ 
lishment. 

The costs of a military expansion 
on this .scale, are startling even bv 
our present budgetary staixlards. It 
would be a fair guess to sav that the 
cost would be at least twice, proha 
bly nearer three times, the present 
military appropriations, 'f’hat wiuiid 
mean a military establishment cost 
ing .something near to half the na¬ 
tional income. 'I'o use !ialf the na¬ 
tional income for militaiy pur[H).ses 
is. even during a pcri<xl of full-scale 
war, about as far as total niobili/a- 
tion can go. 

Were we to attempt to impose 
such a burtlen, the erv woultl Ik- 
come irresistible to have a war and 
get it over with. Rather than bear 
the ills we hath we would My to 
others we know not of. W’e would 
find life .so grim and the future so 
bleak that the lempiation woulil 
almost certainly be irresistible to 
embrace the hallucination that 
World War HI could be fought and 
won and fini.shetl, and that after that 
the world would be happy again. 

World War III can be fought. 


There is no prospect whatsoever 
that it could be finished. Nothing 
is so certain, no prophecy is so 
sure, as that once World War 111 
started it would spread like a prai¬ 
rie fire and would become an uncon¬ 
trollable, inconclusive, interminable 
complex of civil and international 
wars. 

It is essential that we reach a Icx el 
of armaments which, on any cal¬ 
culation of risks that are undertaken 
in .Moscow, is ilecisively deterrent. 
I'hat clone — and we are well on the 
way to getting it dotie - it is essen¬ 
tial to hold our armaments at a 
lexel which we cati maintain not 
merely for an emergency but for the 
long future. 

To raise the le\el too high, to 
subject thecounli'N to.m intolerable 
strain, is to make the great military 
mtstiike which has ruined so many 
other nations. It is to ami past the 
point of no return. It is to create 
armaments that are .so heavy to 
bear that ihev must be u.scd in the 
hope of getting rid of the burden. 
Wars inspired not by .self-defense or 
by clear jKilicy but by internal pres 
sures and irrational hojK's invariably 
end in ruin and di.sii.ster. 


Q. 
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Situation out of Hand 


ENERAL Mark (^lark, invited to lunch in San Francisco, walked in jii.st 
in time to catch hi.s host in the act of placing the gcneral’.s book. Calculated 
Ris/(, in a po.sition of honor on the coffee table. When the host started to 
blush and mumble, Clark smiled: “Don’t be embarrassed. I dropped in at a 
friend’s office yestertlay — and he’d put my autographed picture back on 
the wall in .such a hurry that it was still swinging when I walked in!’’ 

— Hrrb Caen in San Ftaaclwo Jiitamitar 
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C-oiuicnsal from “ I’Jiis Is America” 
N. /. Kis/mr 

S JX MIM Tl-.s to six. Situ) the clcK'k 
o\LT the information hoot It in 
N’fw 'V'ork's (irand (Central Station, 
'riu- tall young army licnicnant 
lilted his sunhnrncd face, and nar¬ 
rowed his eyes to note the exact 
time. Ills heart was pounding with a 
heat that shocked him. In six min 
Hies he would see the wom<in wlu> 
liad filled .such a s{X'cial place in his 
life for the past months, the 
woman he had never seen, yet whose 
written words had sustained him 
unfailingly. 

Lieutenant Blandford remem- 


bered one day m f^rticxiiar, tli<« 
worst of the fighting, when his plane? 
had been caught in the midst of Ai 
pack of enemy planes. 

In one ol his letters, he had con- 
fesst'd to her that he often felt fear, 
and only a few days hcforc this bat¬ 
tle, ht: had receivetl her answer; “Of 
course you fear . . . all brave men 
do. Next time vjni doubt vourself. 1 
want you to hear mv voice reciting 
to you: ‘Yea, though 1 walk through 
the valley of the .shadow of death, 1 
shall fear no evil, lor I'hou art with 
me.' . lie had remembered, 

and it had renewed his strength. 

Now he was going to hear her real 
\oicc. I'our minutes to .six. 

A girl pa.ssed clo.se to him. and 
Lieutenant Blandlorii started. She 
was wearing a llr)wer, but it was not 
the little ret! rose they hat! agreed 
u|X)n. Besides, this girl was only 
about iS. and I lolhs Miyncll had 
told him she was ^o. “What j>f it ?” he 
had answ't red. “rm ^2.” lie wa.s 29. 

flis mini! went hack to that book 
he liad read in the training camp. 
(}f I 1 nnhin liomhi^e, it was; and 
throughout the hotik were notes in a 
woman's writing. He had never be¬ 
lieved tiial a woman could .sec into 
a man s liearl so tenderly, so iindcr- 
siaixlingly. 1 ler name was on the 
hookj)Iate: Hollis Meynell. He had' 
got holil of a New '\\)rk City telc" 
phone bfK)k and found her address.: 
I Ic had w'rilien, she had answered,; 
Next day he had been shipped out, 
but they had gone on writing. 

I'or 13 months .she had faithfully' 
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^.replied. When his letters did not ar¬ 
rive, she wrote anyway, and now he 
believed he loved her, and she loved 
him. 

But she had refused all his pleas 
to send him her photograph. She hatl 
explaincx.1; “If y<>ur feeling for me 
has any reality, v/hal 1 l<Kik like 
won’t matter. Su})pose I’m beauti¬ 
ful. I’d always be haunted hv the 
feeling that you had been taking a 
^ chance on just that, and that kind 
of love would disgust me. SupjK)se 
I’m plain (and you must admit that 
this is more likely), then I’tl always 
fear that you were only going on 
writing because you were lonely and 
had no one else. No, don’t ask for 
my picture. When you come to New 
York, you shall see me and then you 
shall make your decision.’’ 

One minute to six . . , he pulled 
hard on a cigarette, 'riien Lieutenant 
Blandford's heart leaped. 

A young woman was coming lo- 
wani him. Her figure was kmg and 
slim; her blond hair lay back in curls 
from her delicate cars. 1 ler eyes were 
blue as flowers, her lips and chin had a 
gentle firmness. In her pale-green suit 
she was like springtime come alive. 

He started toward her, forgetting 
to notice that she was wearing no 
rose, and as he moved, a small 
. provocative smile curved her lips. 

"Going my w'ay, soldier.?” she 
i murmured. 

He made one step ckxser to her. 
'^Then he saw Hollis Mcyncll. 

She was .standing almost directly 
the girl, a woman well past 


worn hat. She was more than plump; 
her ihick-anklcd feet were thrust 
into low-heeled sIkk'S. But she wore 
a red rose on her rumpled coal. 

'fhe girl in the green suit was 
walking quickly away. 

Blandford fell as tlKUigh he were 
being split in two, so keen was his 
desire to follow the girl, yet so tleep 
was his longing for the woman whose* 
spirit had truly coiiipanioned and 
u|>held his own; and there she sttHMl. 

I le coulil see that her pale, plump 
face was gentle and sensible; her 
gray eyes had a waim twinkle. 

Lieutenant Blandford did m>t 
hesitate. 1 lis lingers gripped the 
worn copv «)l Of Himutn 
which was to identify him to her. 
‘^I'his would not be love, but it 
would be something precious, a 
friendsiiip for which he hail been 
and must e\ er be grateful. . . . 

I le squared his .sht)ul«lers. saluted, 
and held the bcxik out towaril the 
\^oman, although even while he 
spoke he felt the bitterne.ss of his 
disappointment. 

“I’m Lieutenant |ohn Blandford, 
anti you — you arc Miss Mcyncll. 
I’m .so glad you could meet me. May 
- - may I take you tt) dinner.?’’ 

The woman’s face broailencd in a 
tolerant smile. "I tlon’i know what 
this is all about, st)n,” .she an.swcrcd. 
“'Lhat young lady in the green .suit, 
she beggetl me to wear this ro.se on 
my coat. And .she said that if you 
a.sked me to go out with you, 1 
.should tell you she’s waiting for you 
in that restaurant across the street.. 


sale! it ^ some iriBd 
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Many of the worlds peoples misun¬ 
derstand what the word means today 


WANTED: 

A New Name 
FOR "Capitalism” 

C.ondensed from 
This IiW'4’ Magazine 

William 1. Nichols 

Kdihtr m Thi.\ IIVrA- M mii-ine 


III- RI-.DI I'INITKiN of jusl OllC 

' ) word coiilil help check the 
vNorld spread ot (omniiinism. 

I'he word is “(/ipiialism." 

11 is ihe term iise<l over and over 
hv the 5 k)\ lets as a smear vvortl. 


We use it to describe our economic 
svsiem. Hut on both sides ofthe Iron 
('iirlain it is a misleailinp; word be- 
cause it no longer fits the system it 
prelc'iids to describe. 

To mnnv }>eople the \vor<l C^ipi- 
talism carries nepalive overtones of 
old errors and old abuses. In no wa\' 


does it irnplv the dynamic, expaiul- 
ing system of Knlay, constantly 
changing, but always moving toward 
(inc goal — to create more goods and 
greater well-being for more people. 

'I'he word Capitalism came into 
being in the early days of the indus¬ 
trial revolution, when the basis <il 
wealth shifted from land to money 



(that is, capital) invested in indus-'i; 
trial and commercial ventures. Ad* -; 
miltedly, during those years there*, 
were many errors and abuses. If you - 
have read the novels of Charles 
Dickens or the story of .\mcrica\s 
“robber barons” of the iSgo’s, you 
know what they were. 'I'hcre is no 
tienying that (Capitalism's carlv jk- 
ricxl contains many dark chapters of 
worker exploitation at home, and 
colonial exjiansion abroad. 'I hc CCom- 
rniinists seize on the fact that all 
those memories are contained in the 
worti C'.apitalism. 

\\'hy do we let them get away 
with it ? In the face (if their rcprc-s- 
sive. regressise slave sxstem, we 
stand for a bold and imaginative 
society which has changed, devel¬ 
oped and improxed xxiih the years, 

(xinsider hovx conditions texlay. 
difl'er from those o! 50 or 100 years 
ago. I lere, for e.sample. arc s«)me im¬ 
portant points of tlinerence based on 
a listing jircpared by Mduard ). 
Meeman, F.diior of the Memphis. 
Press Scimitar : 

1 . Slaverv. xxhich antedates Otpi- 
talism, Ivis been abolished in all 
(xipitalisi countries, but is now prac¬ 
ticed in C'.omimini.si countries, and 
on a wider .scale than ever before in, 
history. 

2 . In its early days Cipiialism cx-.. 
ploitai the labor of xvomen and chil-' 
dren. ’f'his has nearly b(*cn abolished.. 

3. (xipitalism once imi'Kiseil over-'* 
long hours, 'rhese are now short, and 
growi ig shorter. 

4. 'I'he standard of living under. 
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Gipitalism has slcachly risen. This is 
^exactly contrary to Marx's predic¬ 
tion -- and to the record in Com 
munist countries. 

5 . I’nemploymenl lias been re 
duced and controlled and is now a 
diminishing problem. 

6 . Karly (Capitalist employers 
cared little alioui the health and 
safety of their workers. 'I'odax indu'' 
trial safety has be<*n carried to such 
a point that more accidints occur 
in homes than in factories, ollices 
and stores. 

7 . I'he slogan ol C'^ipiialism oiue 
was “ I'he public be ilamnetl." Id- 
day all progressixi- companies know 
the importance ot public opinion, 
and public relations have become an 
essential part o( management. 

^ 8. Imperialist wars were once 
waged by Capitalists and colonial 
rule imposed on (oreign peoples. 
Now country after countrv has 
given up its colonies. 

'I'hat is an impressive list of vlif 
fcrenccs between “then'’and “now." 
And the proce.ss is still going on. I '|> 
to the time of emergency contnils 
(a result of Oimmunist aggression) 
company after company w'as dev el 
oping new plans for bonuses, pen 
.sions, “cost-of-liv ing" wage raises, 
and other w'avs of sharing [irofits. 
All these are designed to give more 
.and more people an increasing share 
of production, whether in the lorm 
of higher w'ages. lower prices or 
^ better gcxxls. 


Most of us know' what our “New 
Capitalism'’ is prtxlucing for us and 
what it can pixxiuce anywhere if 
niven a fair chance. Hut there arc 

IT 

hundrevls of millions of people 
throughout the world who do not 
know this. As was pointed out re- 
centlv by Lewis CJalantiere,* the 
average I'.uropean "judges our Oipi- 
talism in the light oi what he knows 
about his own," and we have allowed 
him to remain in ignorance of the 
dilferences between the iwo. 

W'e must find some way to make 
clear the distinction between our 
svstiaii and the ('ajiitalisni ol the 
pasi. ami also between our system 
and (Gipitalism as it is pnicticed in 
some other parts t)l the world. I'm*, 
unloi tunatelv. there are still areas 
where (Gipitalism (jperales in the 
old, primitive way, and a CG^ipitalisI 
is regardeil as a member <if a privi- 
legtil group who dtxiges taxes, ex¬ 
ploits his workers and overcharges 
Ins customers. 

W e need a new w»)rd to <lescribe 
our system iniperlect, but alwavs 
improving where men move lor- 
ward Ireclv together, working to 
gether, buihling together, prixlucing 
always more and more, and sharing 
together the rewards of their in 
creased prcxluction. If we find the 
right term, it could be a decisive 
factor in the global battle for the 
minds oi men. 

*Sec “The Second American Revolu¬ 
tion," 'riie Reader’s I digest, March, ’51. 




Them Reckless Lees of Tucson 


Condensed from Trite 


K.ilph Wallace 
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riiorsAM) feel up in ihc Uon hunting is their httsiness, and ' 
awesome rimroek country of these three brothers have bagged 1200 . 
Arizona, a hunter eclj^ed out along of the dangerous beasts 

the limh of a high pine tree toward ... < . . . i.ii imii.ini 

a snarling mountain lion. Oblivious 'fhese three ice nerved lion stalk' 
of the coiled-spring threat that is a ers were the Lee brothers — 62- 
crouched lion, he threw a ncK»sc vear <»ld l'’rnest, 45 year-old Clell.; 
over its neck, gave a jerk, and the and 42-year'old Oale — of Tucson,.. ^ 
giant cat whirled to the ground. Ari/,. “Them reckless they )! 

With split-second timing, a second are respectlully called by local .f'! 
hunter sci/rd the lion's tail, while ranchers. Rated as America’s fore- 
a third whipped rojxrs around front most profession.il hunters, for 30 
and rear feet. .A tough slick thudded years the Lees have been the 
crosswise in the lion’s spitting placable toes of killers of live stock >v 
mouth, rawhide thongs from the — mountain lions, bears and wolves. 
stick’s ends were wound around tlie Ranging from Oregon’s mountainsyi: 
animal’s muzzle —and antilhcr of to h'lorida’s Everglades and deepVt 
America’s greatest predators hal^ into Afexican jungles, they havc.f' 


been snared alive. 


trailed and killed 1200 lions, 300. 
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'*3'^ THE READER'S DIGEST May 

^.bcars and iinccnintcd other preda- because of iis love the wilds, 
tors, riiev bagged eight stock-kill- WocKUmt n ai«l ranchers, they woiiUl 
tng mountain lions in three weeks i«)vfnlK stop work at the first re- 
on a ranch in northern New .\fe\ico |M)rt of an\ loiir-legged vainiint 
after other hunters hail failerl to tree \\ithin too miles, 
a single cat. In 1939 near C'hania In 1907 they migrated from 1 e\as 
they rolled up the staggering score 10 ilie ghost mining hamlet of Para 
of 29 lions anil bears in i ^ davs. disc in .Xn/ona's ('hiricahua Nfoini' 

The Lees resort to roping a lion tains, “jest tiMi mans' people m 

when they want to snare an es 'l'e\as.“ saiil olil lohn l.ee. lather of 

' pecially prime specimen lor a /oo. tlie brothers, l-'.rnesi h.ul his own 
Otherwise the lion is droppei! from hound pack when he was 12. When 

the tree wiih a rifle shot. On one oc the\ could swing into a vuldle. the 

casion, howe\er, the Leis waded in boys beg.m to learn Iiow to hunt 

and killeil a madilened lion witli lions. 

rocks. “W hy. man. we couldn't To t h<' I .ee'> this taw ii\ coatetl c.il 
have that varmint clawin' up our lefiresents .\nu ilea's most ch.il 

hounds." drawled P.rnest Lee, some leiiging big g.ime amm.ii. It ranks 

what claw'ed himself. in si/i ami killing powei with the 

A few' vears ago Cdell and I Xile \liican leopard. I'he males range 
holed up a huge jaguar in a nailow from 100 lo 2<'o pounds, in the 

Mexican cave and went in altir wilderness, nioimtain lions nmmalh 

it on hands and knees. The jaguar. livechielK on deer, but tlu damage 

a nrutn'killer whicli will charge at they inflict on stock henis is ap 

the drop of a hat, w’as fired on by p.illing. I .S. Iliologiial .Sursex rec- 

Clcll just as 1 >ale ilroppeil their onl\ ords show th.it a lion once killed 

flashlight and damaged it. 'I'he ani- 192 sheep in a single night. X'l i thou 

maps unchanged breathing rexealetl sands of cowbovs ha\e mlden high 

it had not been hurt, but neither of rangis .ill their li\es without sieing 

the brothers backed out. Dale a lion or hearing its weird scream, 

•calmly recovered the flashlight, fid- I'he lion can be brought to l>ay 
died with it until it worked, and onl\ by a jiack of trained hounds, 

then gave C'lell light lo fini.sh oil 'I'his was illustrated in 19^5 wheft 

the beast. the I .ei s and t heir dogs were brought 

The Lee brothi-rs, all six-footers to the I'loriiia b.verglades on a hunt 

with soft-voiced southwestern jxi- lor lion specimens conducteii by 

lilcne.ss, come naturally to their tlie Philadelphia .\cademy of Nat- 

calling. For over too years the Lees iirai .Sciences, b'lorida s|x)rlsmen en- 

jhavc been a family of hunters. Orig- joveil a thigh whacking laugh at the 

jAating in Virginia - one of their prospective hunt, in the conviction 

^rebrars w'as a cousin of Robert \l. that Ldorula lions, or panthers^ had 

the. family pushed, westwiird long been exthtet. The first 
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I * The M&unlain Lion Thai Came for His Dinner 

j 

1 Wiu. a mouniain lif>n attack human beings r The answer is; “Most un- 
I likely - but if he ckx-s, lw>k oui!” 

; One t>f the few cases on record ixviirred early n^ insi m a ionelv cabin 
I on V’ancouver Island. I*.tlward Mclx-an, ()2-year-old iX pariinent oi 'IVans- 
}x>rt lineman, was alxiiii to turn in for the night. He had pul out the light 
and was .standing in his long uiuierwcar when a young cougar smashed 
I through the window glass and landed on him. 

“He was obviously starving and grablxd m\ arm Ix'lore lie even hit 
i the lltM,)!." McLean later told Hill Fletcher ol the Wmcourvr Sun. “I got 
' him <lt)wn and jammed in\ right ellxw between his jaws. While he was 
i chewing on it i pushed him along the lltMir to the kitchen table aiui got ms 
iree hand on a butcher knife.” 

McLean .sliced at the cat's throat until he managed to break free. 'Hien 
he got t<i the beach .iiid still wearing only his underwear rowed si.\ miles 
to another cabin where he telephoneil lor helji. 

I The next da\ at Lourdes Hosjnial. (Campbell Riser. .McLean’s woiimls 
were assessed; Ixith arms aiul a thumb badly slashetl. claw gouges in ciiest 
I and shoulders, an car almost chewed oil. Hut he could still chuckle. “I guess 
} that Ixumlv nioiiev was the toughc-si S20 I evei made in nis' hie." he sank 


Iacs baggeil two lions, and within 
a few weeks they rounded up .seven 
more. 

.\ week before hunting a western 
range, the Lee brothers .scale the 
higlu.si peak in the siciniiy to pick 
out “passways” the Hons are likely 
10 ii.se in crossing ridges. These 
trails are laboriousK e.vaniined. Here 
is a bartl-to-tieiett lion sign - a linv 
hill of raked together dirt ami 
leaves, ii.sed for the sjtme purjxise as 
the city dog’s fireplug. I lairs rubbed 
off in the undcrbru.sh indicate the 
lion’s direction of travel. Sometimes 
a kill — a deer or beef —can be 
found; the age of the carcass and the 
amount of meat remaining reveal 

cturn to feed 
the Lees dc- 


(luce bow ui.m\ hours ago the Hon 
prowled the trail, its se.\ (the fe¬ 
male leaves smalh r and more oval 
jinnls): plivsical condition fa skinny 
lion's jirints are sh.tllowcr); and age 
(cracks in iHc pad icscal ageL 

I-.ncainpcd in their scouted tcr- 
ritorv. with an .ima/ingly accu¬ 
rate picture ol the quarry in 
mind, the fxes turn icxisc their 
hounds, eight to 15 in a pack. These 
rangy. jKiwerful animals, part blood¬ 
hound and part Texas red- or blue- 
lick hound, are their CT-mcn Even 
on the bone-dry trails of the South¬ 
west, where dust makes tracking 
difficult, the.se hounds cling doggedly 
to the scent for hours, and even 

for davs. 

*■ 

l^e Jiounds are trained nevervCo 

.■’■■Si. 


whether the lion wiU 
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leave a lion trail for other game. 
Only the most cunning lion can 
confuse the whole pack. Frci|uenily 
upon hearing the hounds, a hig cat 
may race up a mountain ridge, back¬ 
track close to the original trail, then 
leap to a limb ten feet or more from 
the ground. 

Another lion trick is to h-ap 
straight up a cliff face to a narrow- 
ledge and then disjtppear w'hile the 
baffled hounds mill disconsolately 
below. 'I'he )limping j-Kiwer of the 
lion is phenomenal; the Lees have 
locked hall-grow'n cubs in barred 
cabins and then watched them leap 
to rafters ten ieel up. The Lees sa\' 
that adult lions can do 2f> feet ver¬ 
tically. Often a lion leads (xicks along 
a narrow cliff trail borclered bv a 
.sheer drop of hinwireds of feel, to a 
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20' to 30-foot gap which has been 
gouged out by a landslide. Calmly 
vaulting the gap, the lion escapes. 
But ordinarily, il hunters are on a 
fresh trail, a lion seeks a tree, and 
thus can be brought to bay in two 
or three hours. 

Formerly the Lees hunted preila- 
tors all year round for the Biological 
Survey, but iVir 20 years now they 
anti their ho hounds have acted as 
guides for s|>otlsinen. riie brothers 
guarantee the desiretl quarry for 
their clients. A hunter pavs a fixetl 
sum lor a hunt ol specitieil duration, 
li he has not gotten his game in the 
lime allotted, the hunt goes on 
until he lUies at the Lees' e\- 
|X'nse. ()nl\ on two occasions haxe 
they ha<i to exliaul tlu agree*! hunt¬ 
ing })eriod. 


THE mABEteS niGEST 


- Srlf-lu tarsi - -- 

f^j^iNCOLN and his law'-partner, I ieriuion. logging along .1 muddv 
road in an old buggy tlirough |X)uring lain, were discussing a fxiint 
of philo.sophy - whether there is such a dung as a tlisinieresied, 
unselfish act. Lincoln saki no; Herndon argued that there are 
such acts. 

They passed a pig caught in a crack of an olil rail fence, stjueal- 
ing for dear life. A little iariher on, Lincoln, who w-as driving, 
stopped the buggy, got out and let the pig l<H>se. Wlien he climbed 
back in, his feet were muddy, his clothes wet, his hat dripping. 

“There now,” said Herndon. “In spite ot your fine logic you 
have proved my f>oint. Why get out in the mud and let that silly 
pig out when he w’ould have wiggled his way out anyhow?” 

“It was a purely selfish act,” said Lincoln. “If 1 hadn’t 1 would 
not have slept a wink tonight; his sc]ueal wf)uld have echoed in my 
dreams. He might have wigglctl his way out, but I wouldn't have 
known it. ] win the case.” 

— Juaeitli Fort Newtun, Limnt Kvery Day (Harper) 
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.4 revolutionary low-prked dictionary is the latest phase 
in the ancient art of lexia)^aph\ 



a a r d V a r k 

Comlcnsciifrom Life RoIhtj WalLicc 



1,NK)ST TWO- 
a rc-volu- 
lion ill (liciioii- 
ary making, or 
li-xicojirapliv. li.is 
In-rn on tor 

aUmt a uciur 
at ion. i'lu- lorci' 
brliind the ri xoliition is tlic team oi 
'I'lioriKiikc-hainliari. whose ('.om 
prehenswe Desi{ Dutioiuiry was re 
cenlly published by I Xiubieday 
ec C^). 

I'or Si.jsj this lKK)k will ^ive yon 
a vocabiilaiA lonr times larger than 
that useil by Shakispeare and as ac¬ 
curate a fxirtrait iif an aardvark as 
aiuone else's. I'urihermore. it will 
tell you how to bej»in a letter to a 
bi.shop oi the Roman ('atliolic 
Church (“^’our ^'Acelle^cy") aiul 
how the little statues that mean life 
and death to movie |X*opIe j;ot their 
name (the executive secretary ol the' 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
•and Sciences, idly glancing at one oi 


them, remarkeil. “1 le reminds me of 
my I ncle ()star"). 

Since it seems (xld that anything 
as gentle as lexicography shouUl 
e\'er ha\c- a re\oliilion. it might be 
a gtMkl idi-a to lake a (|uick Kxik at 
how the whole business began. 

In sesenth ceimir\ l.nelaiki, the 
bright monks n-ailing old f.atin 
texts got into the habit of making 
marginal notes to explain tough 
woriis to the not so bright monks, 
d'lie.se notes were calleii glo.sse.s 
(hence the wonl glossary), b’roin the 
seventh centurs to the i7ih not 
much ha[ipened. lexicographically 
sjieaking. except that the Latin-' 
L.nglish glo.sses were collected and 
otlur \ocabularies were made in 
I'rench. Italian and Spanish. 

In 1(12^ a[i(Hared the first l>ook’ 
to be calletl The English Dictintiary. 
a work b\' I lenry (aickcram full of 
fine fancies such as bubiilcitate^ “to 
cr> like a cow boy,” and crocodile^' 
“a beasi hatched of an egge, yet some 
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of them grow to a great bignesse 
. . . Hauing eaten the body of a 
man, it will wecpe oner the head, 
but in fine cate the head also. 
Thence came the Prouerb, He shed 
crocodile teares, viz. fayned tcarcs.” 
That is a beautiful dclinition, but it 
illustrates one reason why, centuries 
later, a rcvolutiou would become 
necessary: inaccuracy. Croccxlilcs 
don’t weep, they grunt or roar. 

Some 130 years after C>)ckeram 
came Samuel Johnson, who was. as 
his patron lx»rd Chesterfield asked 
him to be, a literary “dictator," 
to put some law and order into the 
language, which was very disheveled. 
He threw out ail sorts of words and 
spellings he considered bad and in¬ 
cluded some strange ones he con¬ 
sidered good. He also injected his 
ow'n prejudices-- lexicographer was 
defined as “a harmless drudge,” and 
pension as “pay given to a state 
hireling for treason to his country.” 

Johnson's 41,000-word dictionary, 
published in 1755, set the pattern 
for all English (and .\mcrican) dic¬ 
tionaries. But its fault, the tendency 
to set up the dictionary as an arbi¬ 
trary “authority,” and therefore to 
force the language into a kind of 
strait jacket, was a big one. 

This fault carried over into the 
work of the American, Noah Web¬ 


ster, whose last, biggest and best 
dictionary ap|;)eared in 1841, when 
he was 82 years old. Webster’s dic- 
.tionary was purchased in 1843 by 
Geoige and Charles Merriam and 


^iU is thfC best unabridged dic- 


revised many times. Webster, like 
Johnson, was an irascible soul with 
some irritating view’s — he tried to 
gain public acceptance for grotesque 
simplified spellings like soop^ tvo 
ami clohpy and was free and easy 
with his notes on the origins of 
words. 

Webster's definitions, too, could 
have been simpler, (icnerally, if a 
l(X>kcr-up|XT dex-s not know the 
word he is looking up, he will not 
know an even tougher word. (I'he 
present edition defines afterglow as 
“a glow of refulgence" and agate as 
“a variegatetl chalcedony.”) I low 
e\cr, W'cbster himself had a vo 
cabulary of supernatural si/.e and 
expected others to keep up with 
him. On his deathbed (he dkxl at 
84) he is sup|X>sed to ha\ e remarked 
that a crepusculc (twilight) was 
settling u[X)n him and then, having 
wowed the autlience. passeil happily 
away. 

After Webster, .\merican lexi¬ 
cography traveletl its own quiet 
road, improving only slightly. Hut 
it did gr<)w in one res|X‘ct •- tlie 
number of liiciionaries in the L'nitetl 
States is prolxibly second rxily to 
the number of Ilibles. And they 
range from |xx'kct size at ten cents 
to mammoth unabridged at $175. 

7 'hc new Thomclil^-liamhart Com¬ 
prehensive l)esl( Dictionary contains 
80,147 entries. U'ehster's unabridged 
has ^0,000. Nobtxly knows exactly 
how many wortls there arc in the 
language. Americans, w'ho are the 
word -coiners in 



most prolific 
bavi? 1 



A tS FOR AARDl'ARK 


meanings t<i, about 50.0(10 words in 
the past :j(K) years, llowcscr. the 
'VhortulHii- llarnhart includes tju per¬ 
cent of I Ik words that all but the 
most erudite man would be likely 
to use. A colh'we ^radu.lte may have 
a recognition socabulais ol 50.000 
words. \\bili‘ die .oeraye person 
has OIK 1)1 Soii«i and piobabb nsis 
only about loiio in a normal day's 
con\ersaiioii. I he Sunda\ edition ol 
the New ^'ork wInch uses Ian 

unai'c- the w.iv Niaiiar.i l alls ums wa- 
let. has. I \ oe.ilHilai vol lo.tKm words, 
("he Niw 'S'oik Mtrinr lims 

onl\ <)ooo. but It uses ihem wiiii the 
skill ol .m old N.intiicket h.n pxinei. 

Mitch moie impoiiant th.in tiu' 
nuinlH I oi wools 111 .i dKtion.nv 
is the inlormation presumed about 
tluin. and how u is pu sinu-d. I Iw 
lati- I >r. l-dw.ird L. I horndike (he 
died in i(>^id was not f>rimaril\ a 
lexicojcraphei Init an r jm 

I'lnineiit psxtholo^isi A 

whoL'ol intodii I lonai \ q . A 
inakine bec.nisi ol Ins Hi 

inieresi in edncation. /|1 

and pursued 11 with VE M 

some hiilliant insiwlii^. 

C'.hiel amone them was lAfl 

a lundamenial one: 
that the re.idei oi a ¥4^ | 

dictit'iiarx would like | 

\ery much to under 
stand what he is reail- 
inj;. h'or example, in a diciionaiN 
lor sch(K)l children I horndike de 
lined fuhlr as “a story tiuit is not 
true.” That may not .seem like a 
gigantic forward sj ride - but it told 
lybsit a feblcis with- 
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out lloorinji him with wortls like 
'’fictitious narrative.’' rhorndike 
did not iiitind to oversimplify — 
many people want to know, and it 
should not be kept Irom them, that 
an aardxark is a number rjf the 
order ol l ubiiiidentata. lIowc\er, 
'riioriidike’s view was that a school 
child or e\tn an aierajie adult does 
not w.inf or need to know it. 

‘ riulh." rhorndike kept savintj. 
“truth in the lorm that fits the 
le.irner." 

.\notlK r ol rhorndike's contribu¬ 
tions h.id to do with the way a 
diciioiKirv is built. Most small 
and medium si/ed dictionaries are 
abiidoeil lioin lareir diciionarle.s, 
riuiindike reali/imi that an\' die- 
lionary oihei than .1 15-pound 
monstiT has loom onl\ lor a limited 
number ol words. Iieured that these 
should be the words the leader is 
■s most likeb to enconn- 

li r in iisinj; the lan- 
;jua_i;e. Sooser a }>eritKl 
ol \e.ns his stall read 
^i> million worii.s in 
sioies ol sources Irom 
^OteeplC popular ma^a/.ine.s to 
ic\th(H>ks. and at in¬ 
ters als Thorndike pub- 
^ llshed lists of the 10.- 

000. JO.00(1 and linallc 
the most fre- 

il t III*# it* I' i]uently used words in 
the lan>;ua^e. Here, for the lirsi 
tittle, was a .sound base lor making 
small iliciionaries. 

iMnally, 'Thorndike contributed 
something that will endear him 
forexer to anvonc xvHq has trted to 

■ ** ' H * i 





multiply 8o times a hippopotamus. 
Beneath all the pictures of his dic¬ 
tionary animals he struck out the 
old fractions (“Hippopotamus, Vso”) 
and inserted the plain truth in feet 
and inches. 

Using these principles, 7 ’horndikc 
.built four school dictionaries for 
Scott, Foresman &Co., publishers of 
tf^xtbooks. 

Clarence Barnhart, editor of the 
new dictionary, tv as 'J’horndike’s 
long-time collaborator and friend, 
and is now his lexicographical heir 
and executor. A chubby. jv)liic 
gentleman of 50, he began his lexi¬ 
cographical career as a waterlxiy 
for a bunch of Mexican workmen on 
a midwestern railroad in the summer 
of 1910. “It was about 105 in the 
shade,” he recalls, “and they kept 
yelling for agt/a until I thought 1 
would drop dead carrying it. Fine 
word, — almost intact from 
the Latin.” 

Barnhart's academic career was 
dismal — he flunked our of various 
high schools, not bccatisc he w'as 
stupid but because he did too much 
outside reading, and did not gradu¬ 
ate from the University of Chicago 
until he w'as nearly 30. But long be¬ 
fore then he had developed a deep 
love of language and a quick and re¬ 
lentless mind. Armed with these. 


an argument about dictionary pic¬ 
tures that lasted for three days.” 
However, the 55-year-old Thorndike 
saw in Barnhart the chance to pass 
on the accumulated ideas of a life¬ 
time. Accortlingly, he terminated the 
argument by announcing that he 
had lu'cn mistaken and the two men 
began an association that lasted until 
I’horndike’s death 20 years later. 

In 1(^4 Barnhart began editing 
for Ramlom I louse what is probably 
the finest “college” dictionary that 
has been prcxluced in the United 
Stales. yVie' AmerU\in Collect' Dic- 
tionury (selling for afiproximalely 
Sb) contains all <>1 riiormlike's con¬ 
tributions and most of Barnhart's, 
plus those of a distinguished staff of 
outside experts - more than i ^2,- 
000 entries. 

"I'lic Comprehensive Desk Diction¬ 
ary is Barnhart’s frank attempt to 
capture the huge market beneath 
the S5 price level. It tex) has all the 
Thorntlike- Barnhart con I ri bu l ions, 
and in addition has a very pleasant 
flav'^or. 'Phe flavor comes from a 
variety of things, including the ex¬ 
tensive employment of usage notes, 
the labeling of all Americanisms, 
and simplicity. 

A usage note is a sort of friendly 
observation made bv the editor to 
the reader. 'Phesc notes were written 


he wandered into the offices of by Professor Porter Perrin of the 
. Scott, Foresman and got a job, first Univ^ersity of Washington. Perrin 


as a package wrapper, then as an comments not as a dictator, like 

editorial assistant in the department Johnson, but as a mild adviser. Un- 

'li^ere Thorndike worked. ' der drunk his ii.sage note is about as 

filst nslatmmhip-311^ lirec^y icxicogxaplm 
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courage to use this natural word. 
We either go formal — intoxicated; 
or grasp at respc‘ciabiliiy through 
euphemisms - indulged to excess; or 
make a weak at tempt at luimor with 
a slang expression like get plastered. 
But drun\ is the word." 

'riie Americanisms, which were 
selected from I>r. Milford M. Math- 
C'ws’ Dictionary of Ameruanisms. are 
followed hy notes explaining their 
origins. The entry under Poditnl^ is 
“name of a mythical town noted 
for its small si/e, clullness and lack oi 
prt>grevs. rXIgoiujuian. apparently 
a neck or corner of laml.)" 

The new diclionarv does have one 
dismal aspect which is common to 
almost all dictionaries the weird 
cht>ice of illustrative sintences. In 
the section on punctuation. thes<- 


jro 

begin mildly with “Wc are going 
now’* but scK»n gel ominous with 
"'Mie foreign minister protested that 
an apjlogy was in>i ent)ugh: his 
country would insist on repara¬ 
tions." .\ftcr that they get increa.s- 
ingly ghxHny with “ The dogs — 
all eight of them v\ere at our 
throats." By the time the reader 
gets tr) “'I'he cows* condition is 
tieplorable." his day is ruined. Kven 
the nonsense sentence made up to 
illustrate the normal jx>sitions of 
noun and verb is packed with sor¬ 
row ami disaster. "The mirl." it 
.s;tvs, "s«M>led the |X)gle." 

Despite these minor faults, the 
big fact is that you can n<tw buy 
some trnlv nuxiern tiictionarics only 
I’(X) years after the first monk made 
hi.s first gloss. 


A IS lOR AA^DVARK 


PardoUy y'our Slift Is Showing 


l•Kcl\l .1 I'liicago ‘Vrthunc column ol 
.ulvice to teen .ig» i'*: "Keep jewelry to 
the ' er\ minimum and le.ive errings 
to vourohler sisters.” 

lii-.-Mii.iM III die ('.le.uwaler. I'la.. 
Sun: "i.ow Ml Ki.iMs ON rv wii.i, lu-: 


From a Nortli ('.iiroliii.t state pub- 
licitv Ixxiklel: ”l^ltnous inidsouih re- 
Mirts, inclitding Fineluirst and Soutiirrii 
I*iiK*s wlierc it is said that ihere are 
more golf curses per s(]uare mile than 
anywhere else in tlie world. . . .'* 


From the Klexico City College Cata¬ 
logue: "Jaclyn K. de Price. M.A. 
7-Assistant Prolessorand .Aching Head, 








I'ROM the Fairs lew I’.irk. Ohio. 
Herald: "Mi. .iiul Mrs. Arthur (i. 
MacK.iv aiul ilaiightei la*ona held 
Ojxn Mouse on f'liday for their few 
friends.” 

From the PKmoiiih, Ill., Tri County 
Serihe: “.Mis. SVhite is assisting in the 
care of her mother in Iowa, so Mr. 
While i.s silaving at the ItKal hotel.” 

.Sion m New York drugstore; *‘We 
Dispense with .\ecuracy.” 

— bv lly ('..ti 'mT in 

Ni-« S'i>rk ttrrald 'i rihitwe 

From the Baltimore, Md., Sun: 
"Shrove Tuesday will lx* marked by a. 
public siip|XT featuring (xincakes. There 
will be men flipping the flapjacks and 
cotitumdd waiircsifes.” . 




THE BEST MEDICINE 


ccccntrii" tild lady ctHirulttl to lic r 
neighbor that she kept lu r nioiu \ at 
home, hidden in a collee imm. 

“Bill.’' rcinindeil llie neighbor. 
. ^‘you’re losing interest.” 

“Oh, no. I’m not,” the old lady in¬ 
sisted, siTcnely. “I'm putting away .1 
little extra, just lor that.” 

— Minnio Juliiistm tx'luu lintT in I'Iikiiko 7 rthiiin 


❖ 


Tiif. MAN'AOKKand oiu-oi his salesmen 
^ suxid before a map on which coloied 
pins indicated the representaii\e in 
each aica. “I'm not going to lire \ou, 
Cartwright,” the manager said, “hut 
jiisi loemphasi/.e the insi-ciirity ol \oii: 
position I’m liKisening vonr pin a 
little." -TniHU-^ 


-O- 

My iii sn-wii, shopping in a men's 
Store, overheard one woman tell an- 
other that she was buying a gift ibr her 
husband for Mother’s Day. 

"Whv don’t YOU waif until Father’s 
Day.?” her friend asked. 

“Oh. I always get him something lor 
Mother’s Dav. If it weren't for him, 
' 1 wouldn’t be a mother.” 

e^inmljuu-a by .Mrd. M. Vnii V.tlk(.'iilHiT|{Ii 
❖ 

j.' A WJ-.1.L-KNOWN radio writer, re¬ 
called by his draft board, was being 
^t^viewed by a bored .sergeant, who 


asked; you m granriihar" 

.school 

“Yes. high schtxil,” said the 

writer. “.And 1 have an M.S. from 
Columhia, graduate courses at (Cornell, 
hack to C>>iumhui for journalism, a de¬ 
gree from the University of Mexico 
. . . 

i'he interviewer ncxlded, picked up 
a iiihix'i stamp and. after llourLshing 
il in mid-air. slammed it on the 
i]nesiionn.iire, imprinting one won!: 
“Literati'. ' — • ''finsinl I.yntu< 

-> 

\ (.xM.i.iNi: VIII III irom the hills 
:ippro.iched the w indow' anil announced 
that hessaiiteila marriage license, “('er- 
lainK," saul the tliik. “\Vhcii‘’s the 
hridi-elect 

“What il'v.i mean. brkle-<-lecl 
drawled the hillman. “Ihere w.irn’i 
MO 'lection. 'I’he g.il tlone ap{K»iiiieil 
heiscll.” — ' t’tuTMu 

Lai 1 . .Sii.iNi.K tells .iboiii the lime 
Dr. Ch.nm Wei/inann, President ol 
Israel. iHiaideil .1 irowdeil bus .md 
handeil the surprised condiictfii a re- 
diiced-l.ire iii ket issueti lo children ol 
school age. “'I'hat.” he explained 
graxely. “is how long I'se been wailing 
Jor a hlls.’ — lly Uimliwi m /‘tinnir 

❖ 

“I'm-, 001 .1 lot ol things 1 w.ini to 
talk to yon about." the w ih announced. 

“Th.ii’s nice,” sighed her husband. 
“I'suallv you w.mi to talk to me about 
a lot ol things yon haven’t got.” 

❖ 

“.Any big men Iwirn around here?” 
a tourist asked in a condescending lone. 

“NofK-,” responded the native. “Best 
we can do is Ixibies. Dilfcrcni in the 
city, I .suppose.” — The Hotarr SprveiM 



jj ' nr. Mi-.N nulf oui in ilu- pipe 


iL line al ciawn. i.inmu-ii into .111 
aNsorhitent (»l rliiMv pjikiip iiiuks. 
A iew miles mil llu‘ ll.il 1 e\as 
road the irueks pluii*;e»l up skle 
roads nr iiure nils ihrmiuh pinev 
\V(hk1s !o ivaeii wiJik Inealiiiiis on 
the hi,i«, cross countr\- pipe line to 
carry natural j:as ihc Texas 

Ciulf to C'hiiM^o. 

i )ncc iHi ilv. line, llie crews swunj; 
inio ornanizcxl action. I'.ir ahe,id one 
gang, with power s.iw. heavy niou is 
atul huihli)/irs. cm and rou”hlv 
i;r;Kled the 75-1001 ri^hi of way. lie- 
hind ihein the .strinj»ini; yjanj; 
droppcil a siraj’^’ling line oi ^o knit, 
two-ton icnj^tii.s o( pijn' from hii^e 
trailer trucks. Behind them crept 
the inatnmoth <iilching macliine. its 


Pifu iint hiiihhr.< <(,*. in u hnnw » 7 v/ 
riftiling A/.*/ trntrtn's I'liUtiin^ af the 

/•j/ZZ/o./f/.-r 

cl.nnshell lerris wheel scoopini; a 
cnnlinuou'- si\ loot trench. Behind 
this inoNcil tlu hendini: machine 
oper.ilm'o ;cur\iin; lengths of pi^H- 
to coninuil. tlie lint nj'i crew (join- 
ini; the pipe into an endle.ss uihe) 
and ihe h«Muled ueldinj; Be'- 

hind ihesL wi re die .\ ra\ truck, cx- 
aminiii.u llie 'S' kJs. anil the dope 
iianji with iis turning, tarry coatint;' 
and wr.i[>}>inii apparatus, ^*i^,ally, m 
real j;uaid action, came the lower¬ 
ing in gang, .swinging long .sections 
of comple.ed pipe line mlo the 
ditch, and the cleanup ga'tg,. shov- 


jRortfttN* 'j/l. /»«« fry Ow.. 6* tJtm HktK., 










ing in the earth and tidying up. 

This coordination of muscle and 
machines laid more than a mile a 
day of 30-inch line. The work ing 
day began at 6 a.m. and ended close 
to sundown, seven davs a week, rac- 
ing against rain that woukl turn the 
, right of way into a quagmire. Stanc* 
300 men and 1000 lonsof equipmenf 
made up this juggernaut, known in 
pipe-line lingo as a “spread,” a unit 
of men and machines as sc’lf-contained 
• as an arm)' division, capable of pro¬ 
pelling itself cross-country at as 
‘ tonishing speed. 

Pipe-lining is a Paul Hunyan oper¬ 
ation—one of the toughest, riski¬ 
est, most sjKTtacularly bexaning 
construction jobs of the century, 
with a sharp relation to the life lines 
of defense, 'fliree hundred thousinul 
miles of pq^JC lines now snake beneath 
U. S. soil, more than one third of 
- them laid since 1940. Pi|x*-liners last 
year tied in a record-breaking 20.000 
miles, most of it big-inch (upward 
of 16-inch diameter), nearly 70 ixrr- 
. cent of it in big gas lines. 

Two projects just completed are 
the 1840-milc Tran.sconlinental Gas 
line from the Rio Cirandc to New 
York City, the longest pipe line in 
the world, and the 1068-mile Trans- 
Arabian oil line from the Persian 
Gulf to the Mediterranean. In the 
United States eight out of every 
■ ten barrets of crude cnl are now trans- 


line. for instance, jumped its origi¬ 
nal s|)ecifications from 26-inch to 
^O'inch. By 1956 ' 1 'ranscontincnlal 
plans to |>arallel its present line 
with a 46-inchcr. 

When piiK'-liners gathered in 
Little Rock. -\rk.. in 1942 to draw 
lots from a hat for buiUling the Big 
Incli - the famous 24-inch War 
I'jiiergencv Pi|X' Line that began 
the present growth — there v»^ere 
only about 25 pi^x line contractors 
with equipment heavy enough to 
handle the job. Totlay there are 
some r4() pijx-line contracttirs of all 
kinds, and alxuit 50 of them have 
spreads capable of medium- to big 
inch work. 

A pipe-liner contracts to build at 
so much a lix)i (from 6<» cents for 
small inch up to and higher for 
big-inch). Cxists of operating one 
big spread run to $400,000 a month, 
nearlv half of which is payroll. Ob- 
\iousiy if the pipe-liner runs into 
delays his jtrolits swiftly diminish or 
disappear. The risks are .so great that 
no one coniracUir ever lakes on the 
whole of a big job — an<l no one 
pi|X'lincr has grown hig enough to 
handle a large project, which re¬ 
quires multiple spreads for fast 
completion. 

“No l)usiness I know' of,” says one 
practitioner, “has greater risk or re¬ 
turn than pijx-lining.” But most 
old hands, grow'n wily in the game. 


..'ported to refineries by pipe line. 

And the big-inchers have been 
'•^rowing steadily bigger, for econo- 
increase geometrically; , 


and a few new ones, do handsomely. 
Pipc-Iincrs arc never making much 
money, w'hcn asked; but they have 
developed a marked ta$te for Ca^ 



* Canadian-Amencan Tt'amphty Seh a PifH'-Liuc Record 

'rnr. Can.uliaiis aiul Anuiitans wlio joiDitl lonts to huilcl the 
Intelpr(i\ intial Pipe Line (^in.ul.i's iirst lonj; hiy inch were 
^ivcn 15(1 ().i\'s ill wiiu'li to '•jiaii :i third oi ih' L'lnitiirnt .iiui link 
Alhett.i’s (It! lu’Uh with (iivat l«iki's’ siiippm^ .11 Sujktim), Wis. 
heat the tleadlim- hv a week. 

“’rills has Ixcii tiu lasii-a nuior iiiidi 1 i.ikiii.i; «»1 its kind," said 
Tiadr is. < ■i>ninu-i\r Minisiv i (I"). Mosxc at llii inan^iitaimn ^l n-■ 
inonv in ()cif)l)('i iw-S''- “And it was aeeiMinihsiud dispiti .1 <iaii(iMal 
railwav sinke and ilctnds in M.iniloha. ('.inada is im (.oiiistiv tot 
pessimists.” 

Ml. Ih)wes.iid the hij: iiuh is : ssi nt i.il 10 C'anad.i's «k 1 ( nsi-. ni.iki-s 
C'anaihan oil av.iilahle to tin- indiisitiil i-asi. s,i\ i-s the lotiniis i^n 
niiihon I'. S. ilollaisa \eai. riiionnh it will ilow iipw.irdsol 120.000 
harielsol oil a ii.i\ wlien pe.ik i ap.u'ii \ is ie.ieh(.d. 


rhf full flaNor tif pipt' liiiinj: is 
Itmnd ill the I’lils.! olliees of \\ il 
liains Hfollu fs ('.orpoi.it ion. wluti’ 
there is a eoiisiaiit air oi ariiv.il .iiid 
depaitiiie and no one can i.ilk loin; 
w'iihoiil the aid ot lari;e wall maps. 
I'or upwards o{ ^o yeats Williams 
Pii'others h.is heiii tun Iw tin 
|K>nderous. impel turhahle hrotliers, 
S. Miller and I )avul W'llli.ims; (Veil 
,\. Stanfield, tre.isurer; and (Jiiv S. 
t'onnors, boss of spread operations. 

One morniiii: List fall I)a\e W*il 
liams h.id just hlowii in from Saudi 
.\rahia and was slnivelinij papers 
into 1 l)i^ camel hale hrief c.ise to 
fly in a company plane to \tlanla 
to hid on the new IMantation Pipe 
Line from Baton Ktnij;e to ('harlot te, 
N. (V Miller W illiams was ahoiii to 
lake off by plane to talk another 
deal in Chicago. An«l Connors, who 
had been on and off tlic long'dis- 


lance phone from Iim o’clock on, 
talkin'; wldi he'd ollices of 15 
spnads working; .ill o\ei the I niicil 
Sl.ites. w.is pri [>.iiInu to ll\ .1 ^ronp 
in anolhii coinp.m\ plane to l il- 
inonlon. MIh'I'I.i. to .iiitiiil iimsh 
ceiemonies on .1 link of tiie 11=50 
mile lnu rpro\ inci.il Pi[ie Line. I he 
W ilh.nns' loni;-ilist.inee toll ehar*;es 
run moie ih.m Siod.O'Ii' a vi-ar. and 
individual p.niners tinnk nothing 
;>! tlockinu 2.00,000 miles of ir.ivel 
annu.iii>'. 

A pipeliiur hiildmg a job 
iisiiallv gels .1 long siriji map of the 
pi-o|iosed iciiiioiv. hut often no 
definite idea of the tight of way, 
which has vet to be purchased ..nd 
sm veved. lie flies o\er llu; general 
route ami visits it from nearby 
roads. Tlten he sit.s down l<t estimate 
Ills CO.SI f: ciors, mostly hair raising 
variables. First is the probable 



' !ii. "I 
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weather, weighed against 20-year 
- records, five-year average rainfall, 
and the Weather Bureau’s long- 
range forecasts. Next is terrain, 
whether flat, mouniainous, fx>pu 
lous, swampy, rocky, all of which 
’ can widely vary the cost. Then he 
figures the cxpcctctl rale of progress, 
*' a composite of the previous two 
variables plus experience. Add up 
all that, figure a cost per fool, inject 
a strong element of divination, ami 
that’s the bkl. 

A long stretch of hitkicn rock or a 
; spell of hard rain, miring tractors 
and washing out ditches, can jump 
■ costs two or three times above esti¬ 
mates. \ few’ years ago three con 
tractors were joint-venturing a mere 
^ 200-mile line through the Ban 
handle when heavy snow struck. 

, Tlic combine lost $450 ,o(K) on tin* 
job. 

In a biLsincss in which the difl'er 
ence between 4000 and 5000 feel ol 
■progress a day can mean profit or 
loss, everything pivots on the drive 
of the field commands, the spreatl 
.superintendents, gang foremen, cat 
skinners (tractor operators) and on 
down the line. major part of a 
contractor’s success hinges on his 
following among pipe-liner workers, 
and many a contractor hasn’t tiared 
expand because there aren’t enough 
key members of that peculiar tribe 
• to go around. 

Pipe-liners, who come mostly 
'from Texas, Oklahoma and Arkan¬ 
sas, are independent, resourceful, 
l^’d^uish — and as migratory as ducks 


they are on the move with the big 
spreads, whole families in snappy 
trailers, children attending three or 
four difl'erent schools in a season. 
Nothing fa/.es them. \ town in 
which the sclicx)! o|x:ns l(x> late or 
closes i(M) early, and the pipe-liners 
hire themselves a teacher. .\n emcr 
geiicy in a pipe-liner's family, and 
one fxiss ol' a timekceix'r up and 
down the line raises as much as S2000 
to meet it. Kiimorsofa higher bonus 
being paid on another job, and the 
welders. lr>r example, drag up and 
lake olT in a covey. In the two or 
three months ol winter, when mans 
contractors shut down to recondi¬ 
tion their weary ecpiipment. the 
pipe-liners ilrift .South to fish and 
rest, and usually they need it. 

“Sometimes you \\jnulei why 
they’re out there,” says a contractor, 
thinking of all tiie had limes, the 
working hip-deep in muck, the 
skinners lost on precipitous .slo|x*s 
where the tractors work like .\1- 
pinc climbers, lied in jwirs. Mostly 
it's ec<jnomic. \ top spreadman can 
earn, with bonus, Iroiu S^o.ooo to 
$40,000 a year, a gcxxl foreman 
some Si 0,000, aiul the men from 
Si50 to S^fx) a week. 

.\ls€>, however, [)ipc-lining is a 
way of life, in which men get caught 
up, tlevelop close- ties, and hanker 
for no other, like the clo.se yet spa¬ 
cious work! of a traveling carnival. 

It may be wontiered, with the pace 
at which big pipe has been going 
into the ground, how long thb can 
go on. It is estimated that present 




third to a half of their potential 
markets. Ilic form of expansion 
now under way is to increase the 
ca|^city of established lines by vari¬ 
ous means, such as added compressor 
stations, and finally }^raUel them 
with other pipe lines on the siime 
right of way. Altogether some 40,- 


000 miles in new lines of all kinefs.; 
are projected in the United States, 
alone this year. 

For a long time to come the pipe- 
liners arc going to be empire- 
building — an activity that some 
people thought had passed from' 
the earth. 



Revfftgc! 


WTiii-.N the I*,nipiess }os(‘phtiie was 
^ inft»rmed that a wtiman she 
detested w.nikl on a eeriain cKca- 
Sion we.Tr a dress of deep green, she 
had her thawing rcN>ni hastily re- 
dectirateil at great cost - wallpa|x*r, 
furniture, covcriitgs and rugs - in a 
shade of blue tiiat wtniid make the 
green dress apjx ar ghiring and vulgar, 

— K. A. , Jififftiine, IVilr nt 

'T'lir. artist Whistler gratified a 
■"■ grudge against his Venetian Kind- 
lady by angling for her goldfisii --- 
placet! temptingly on a ledge hcne.uh 
his windtiwsill. lie caught ihcin. fried 
them, and tlrt>p^x‘d them dexterously 
hack into their Ixnvl, 

— AKneii Kfiitilu'r, Kight itemiles 
(limiKlituii MitHin> 

4 scx:iET\' ediltir, Ixing refused a 
guest-list by a haughty lady, re- 
luliated by describing lier, year after 
year, at luncheons, teas, the opera 
and races, as wearing the same laven¬ 
der dress and picture hat she had 
worn at the lime of the fata! in¬ 
terview. — 0 *w»n Wtfceor 


Marchese del Grillo, invited to 
a reception by a well-known Lon- 
tl(»n hostess, bt ggctl tt) be excused Ik- 
cauJ»' he was going into the country 
and wftnld iitii return until late that 
evening. “Never mind.” she .saiil, 
“come as sex.n as y'ou can." So he 
ilrove straight to her house from the 
station. 

As his hostess came forward to 
greet him, she ItHiked him up and 
ilown and frowned; “.My ilcar Mar- 
chesc, hut you arc not in evening 
dress. It is injjTOssihle!'' 

The Marchese left, and presently 
returned in full evening kit, covered 
with orders and decorations. He ad¬ 
vanced to his hostess and politely 
bent to kiss Iter hand. Then, to every¬ 
one’s astonishment, he took from the 
buri'ei a cup of consomme in one 
hand, and an ice in the other, and 
poured them over his clothes. 

“It is you, dear clothes, who arc 
invited,” he said, “not L Therefore l! 
am feeding you, not myself.” .After 
which he bowed, and quietly left the 
room. Marchefcx Viu3tafel4 
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Once tonsils were ^^anl^ed** on the slightest pretext — or none. 
Medical science now ta^s a different view 


The IVfvtli of the 
"Terrihle Tonsils” 


T wice last year news- 
• papers piihiislieci 
photographs of large 
families — ten chiklren 
in each case — lined up outside a 
doctor’s office wailing to have their 
tonsils removed. .Many readers saw 
in the pictures a son of Imnielv 
humor: but to doctors thev were re 
minders that the old tribal custom 
.'of “tonsil-snatching” is dying hard. 

For many years parents and <loc- 
tors considered tonsils useless, dis 
/ease-breeding things. We embarkeil 
•on a surgical crusade against them. 
;and at its peak more than two mii- 
*lion Americans each year -- mostlv 
young children — had their tonsils 
out, whether they were infcctetl or 
not. As recently as 1947 ^he Journal 
pf the American Medical Association 
called tonsillectomy “the most fre¬ 
quent surgical procedure in the 
.United Slates.” 

; Today many leading physicians 
urging a “closed season” on ton- 
until i)arcnis and himily doctors 


catch up with the itkkI- 
ern concept, 'fhe AM A 
Journal sums it up this 
way: “tonsils when 
functioning normally are protective 
organs and should not be remove<l. 
Definitely iniecled tonsils and cs 
}K-cialIy tonsil stumps shouUl be 
removed uruler general anestliesi.i 
and w ith adequate surgical techniciue 
and skill.” 

Swollen anil inflamed tonsils, how¬ 
ever, arc by no means “definitely 
infected.” In this angrv state thev 
are merely doing the job nature 
intended for them: trapping and 
draining oil infection, and helping 
to builil up immunity for the 
future. “.More often than not,” says 
one sjix;cialist. “swollen tonsils de¬ 
serve a meilal for valor instead of 
condemnation.” 

I he tonsils are nf>w recognized as 
part of the lymphatic system,* which 
iuipt>rtani job of trapping. 

*S<*c* "Pay Your Respects lo Lvmph," 
The Reader’s I>ige.si, September, ’47. 


Todat’s UtaUk eapyritkl 795i ky Amariea* MmUcai A*tiu. 
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destroying and draining off infec¬ 
tion before it can penetrate deeper 
into the system. They belong to the 
first line of defense in the upper 
respiratory tract - the favorite in¬ 
vasion site for most germs. 

'ITic traplike function of the ton¬ 
sils has been demonsirateil bv a 
number of investigators. One dtH ior 
iiijecte-.l India ink into the nas;il 
membranes »)l patients scheduled 
for ton.sillectoiny. When the tonsils 
were reinosed, he iound the ink 
panicles trap|ied wiihin the s|>*>ng\ 
capsules. \ accine n irus. incKiilaied 
on the arms ol iniatits, turneil up in 
the tonsils three <la\s later. 

'Ionsil flare-ups occur most Irt 
(]uently in children uinler ten years 
of age. rins i\ the tune when the 
IkmIv is waging a constant fight 
against a host of infections, building 
up immunities that will last a life¬ 
time. In (he latest evaluation of ton 
sil function, [luhlished recentU in 
the E\‘t\ .\osc dthl Thunit 

Monthly^ 1 )is. l-'rancis I.. Lederer 
and .\rnold A. Cirossman of the 
I niversiix of Illinois ('ollege ol 
Methcine warn that the lonsiU are 
inlen<lcd by nature to play an iin 
(loriani part in tiu development of 
‘*autf)'imnuini/;ition" in the yiutng 
child. 

At the age ol five t»i six years. 1 )rs, 
Ledtrer ami (irossman yrn'inx out. 
this immunization is far from com 
plelc. Repeated infections are neces 
sary lo build it. Immunizalum will 
increase steadily if the tonsils an- 


left intact, even though the tonsils 
tv«(E .pceatsioi^aily became 


swollen and inflamed in the process. ' 
But if the tonsils and adenoids are 
removed before immunization is • 
complete, the dficlors say, “the child 
will remain unprotecteil and nuiy be 
endangered later in his lifetime.” 

I’ormcrly, tonsillitis attacks usu¬ 
ally prompted the doctors lo say: 
"Ixi’s have those* tonsils out in the 
spring.” .Sch<K)l nurses ami medical 
examiners were e ven more adamant: 
any chiltl with “enlarged” ton.sils 
was likely to he sent home with a 
Hole onlering uaisillecioniy. Ors. 
l.eilerer ami (oossman strongly urge 
“that public health authorities make 
it cle.ir to schtw)! examining physi¬ 
cians that this practice is unwise and 
should he discontinued.” 

Tonsil (l.ire ups are often warning 
sign.ils, iiulicaiing s<mic other trou¬ 
ble. I'Airaciioii of bael teeth or 
treatment of smus infection puts an 
eiul lo tonsillitis ailacks in a siir- 
prising nuinher of c.isi-s. Allergies 
also can cause ilu' tonsils to become 
enlarged. Tuat the allergy or re¬ 
move the infection, the doctors ad¬ 
vise, but tlon’t just remove the ton¬ 
sils. Tonsil slirgerv in such ca.se.s is 
like irving to pul out the lire by 
silencing the alarm lw.'ll! 

The old idea that tfinsillcctomy 
• prevented” colds and respiratory 
diseases was thoroughly debunked ^ 
few years ago by a ten-year study 
nuile bv l)r. .Mberi KaLser of Roc^ 
ester. l>r. Kaiser and hb 

.issuekites examined 4400 chtldren 
who, according to conventional 


standards, should have 
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only half that number had the op¬ 
eration performetl. But the entire 
group remained under study for the 
next ten years. 

Qimparison showed that remoMil 
of tonsils failed to retluce llie inci 
dence ol colds, ear infections, sinusi¬ 
tis, laryngitis, bronchitis, pneumonia 
or tuberculosis. Indee<l, tliere seemeil 
to be more colds and respiraiorv 
diseases among those chiklren whose 
tonsils and adenoids had been 
removed. 

Pediatricians }x)ini oiii that most 
childhood diseases now can be either 
prevented or controlled by the use 
of penicillin. aureoniNcin. Chloromy¬ 
cetin and other new antibiotics. 
With these tlrugs available, tonsil 
surgery is clearly obsolete as a pre 
ventive measure. 

\\'hcn the tonsils are tlefinilely 
di.scascd, or the adenouls so enlarged 
that they interfere with breathing, 
surgery is obviously in order, 'riien 
the operation should be performed 
by an experienced surgeon. Ihe 
common belief that tonsillectomy is 
always “simple anil safe" is now 
tempered with caution. 

“We regard tonsillectomy as a 
major ofx.*ralion and not without 
danger," Drs. l.edereranil (irossman 
. state. “'Phe more skilled the tonsil 
surgeon, the greater is his res|.K*ct for 
this suppo.sedly sim|)le and minor 
,, procedure." 

One of the great tragedies ol the 
: tonsil-snatching era was that the op- 
' eration was often performed crudely 
^;>or hastily. Instead of being “.shelled 


out” carefully, the tonsils were 
snipped off in such a way as to leave 
stumps which became .sealed over 
with .scar tksue. No longer capable 
of juTforming the eliminating func¬ 
tion of normal tonsils, they became 
blind traps for infection. When this 
infection spilled over into the lym¬ 
phatics and veins it often caused re¬ 
mote troubles fatigue, heart jxil- 
pitation. vague mu.scular pains, al¬ 
lergic reactions - that were dilTicult 
to iliagnosi*. Maiiv authorities be¬ 
lieve that infected tonsil stumps to¬ 
day are a far greater problem than 
the tonsils ihemselxes. 

*rhere is some ipiestion ainong 
doctors as to whether 01 not re 
moval ol the tonsils predisfxjses a 
chilli to |x»lio. Several survexs made 
liuring different epidemics indicate 
that |K)lio incidence xxas three limes 
greater among rcccutly lonsillecto- 
mi/eii children. 

W hile some doctors disiigree xvith 
these findings, ail agree u|x>n one 
s;ife rule: Because respiraiorv ills are 
more common iluring the winter 
months, tonsillectomies should be 
jx’rlormed in the spring or summi r. 
hut nci'cr when there a poho artntnd. 

Simply slated, the new view of 
tonsils is this: llaxe them removed 
only if thex are ilcfinitely infected, 
enlarged to the }M>inl of obstruction, 
or the eause of re|H‘ated attack.s of 
tonsillitis, 'fhai is something for the 
dixrtor to decide. Ol hcrxvi.se you can 
count them among nature's blessings 
and forget the old wives' talcs about 
the "terrible tonsils." 




The Meriy Life 
of Kail Ollier Schmidt 




f A \ icnna. A thin, sad-Uxikinj!; man 
with a boyish face aiici ^jeiitlc eyes. 
Schmidt speaks in a cautious voice, 
as if he were forever afraid of people, 
^’el I ^ vcars ago this miltl Austrian 
perpetrated t»ne of the most fantas¬ 
tic hojixes of mtKlern times. I sing 
Hitler’s technique - - the bigger the 
lie. the iK'ttcr its chance of being 
bclicvetl — he siiccealed in making 
the Ciestapo. the Nazi Tarty and the 
German Army so ridiculous that 
when he was finally caught the 
authorities’ only concern was to 
hush up the story. 

Recently I callaf at the modest 
cold-water flat where Schmidt lives 
with his wife and three children 


ij-Hirn SriiMior is a ^a year 
old streetcar conductor in 


Condensed from 
The Atlantic Monthly 

)t)seph WVchsbcrg 

nf "IjnitktHK /■»’ 'I lUuMrd," 
■ t oniinrntat Tourk,” eU. 


One of the most delightful hoaxes of ;■ 
recent times - and one that saved-- 
many lives \ 


The walls of one r(K>m were coveredy^ 
with Idueprints and photographs otj; 
streetcars. Schmidt showed me a| 
b<x>k in which he had written dowff^ 
ilescrijHions of all streetcars cvcf^ 
used in ^'icnna. It was this enthu-'? 
siasm for streetcars that started hin 5 f]| 
on his strange adventure. ^ 

The su>rv begins in 193S in a 
lage 20 miles from N'ienna that ' 3 !^ 
shall call Rampersdorf. Llfrie^ 
Schmidt's uncle was the pariif 
priest. Id fried and his mother liyfl 
at the rectory. It was a few moh:‘ 
after the Anschluss and the li 







Nazis were exuberant. If a person 
• .didn't like a man or wanted liis shop, 
all he had to do was denounce liim 
to the Cicsta^x) as an “enemy of the 
people.” 'I'he C>csla|X) look care of 
the rest. 'Hie Nazis hated the villaiie 
pric.st,and they didn’t like Schmidt's 
mother, either. She was rumored to 
have helped retii^ees acn)ss the 
. nearby Hungarian liorder. 

Schmidt, then to and an out¬ 
spoken anti-Nazi, workeil as a 
locksmith's appientiee. 'I'here liad 
been no money to send him to the 
•Technical f'niversity so he could 
become an engineei, but for years in 
had haunted the streetcar terntinals 
in N'ienna, studying cars, tracks ami 
.switches, and in the hall ol the rec 
tory hung a large blueprint ol a 
diesel-electric rail-car he had tie 
signed. Fdsa, the girl whom he hoped 
to marry stjineday. tilten exclaimetl. 
“What a pity, Rlfried, that you 
didn't become an engineer! ’ 

“1 guess what startetl me oil,” 
Schmidt tohl me thoughtfully, 
“were the rumors that the Nazis 
were goitig tt> send my uncle tfi a 
concentration camf>. I s;jt up jiights 
wondering how I coiiltl help him. it 
had to be something tt) make the 
Gestapo afrairl of me. Then 1 got a 
wild idea: could I tell them that I 


\'ienna: he returned a few days 
later with .several rubber stamps and 
a nutnber of astonishing letters. In 
the lirsl letter, of which there was 
only the carbon, Schmidt asked the 
Cierman State Railroad "to consider 
the encloseil tecimical drawing.” 
'I'he reply informeti Schmidt that 
the lirawing of his diesel rail car hail 
been forwarded with a recommeiula- 
lion to the Tran.sjiort Ministry in 
heilin. 'I'here was also a letter from 
(he (ierman State Kailroad inform- 
iiiii Schnuilt that the minisirv had 
ap|>ioved his c.ir and that a large 
factory had been assigned to pro 
(luce it. 

"In our ('ath(»lic ^Oulh ()iiian- 
i/ation,” Schmitlt lold me. "we'il 
had corres|X)ndence with the I rans- 
port .Ministry and used a rubber 
stam[' for the address. 1 cut oil the 
words *. /// {/lis' I l o thej and used the 
rest as letterhead. With this letter 
head It wasn't liillicult to order the 
otlier rubber stamps.” 

Hack home. Schmidt marked his 
bliu print witli several oflicial kxik- 
ing stamps .saying l\('t iMlNc;, 
and .A1M»R()\ I-.I) and 
added some illegible signatures. 
'I'hal ailern(M>ii he learned from a 
friend that his uncle might be ar¬ 
rested at anv moment. 


; had made an important invention 
which had been welcomed by the 
.Nazis? Why, I might even have my- 
. self made an engineer who hail been 
'ytJccoratcd by Hitler himself. The 


I'he blueprint and the letters 
were not suflicien't to impress the 
(iesia|X), Schmidt typed a letter in 
which the I'niversity of Berlin in¬ 
formed Flfried Schmidt that he had 


«^orc 1 thought of the fantastic been awarded the title Ingenteur 
^^me, the better I liked it.” Honoris Causa. Herr Engincex 

;5*ay'.4x:hinidt .^s. 




hiinself on August 25 at 11 a.m. at had conferred on me the title 
the Reichs Chancellery in Berlin to honorary engineer. When they asked ^ 
be received by the Fuhrer. me what Hitler looked like, face to ‘ 


“My uncle, calm as ever, read the face, I looked sort of bewitched and 
Iciier carefully and gave me a said, ‘I suppcjse he looks just the" 
strange look,” Schmidt said. “An way you imagine.’ 
hour later the whole village knew of “A few women started to cry and 
the great honor that had been be- the men blew their noses. They 
slowed ui'Kin me. .My uncle was not Icxiked at me with such stupid, widc- 
arresied." eyed a<lmiration that I couldn't help 

On .\ugiisi 24 Schmidt left for adding that the Fuhrer had said to 
Berlin where he spent a lew days me, ‘My dear .Schmidt, if you ever 
sight-seeing and writing postcards neetl anything, just get in touch 
home about his \ isii with the with me.' 1 also implied that Hitler 
h'iihrcr. It ticcurred ir) him that he hail given me his secret telephone 
should base a diploma. So he number.'' 

iKHight a piece of canlboard tieco- Schmidt sluKjk his head again. “It 
rated with a laurel wreath, sur- sounds idiotic, but they swallowed 
rounding the words HONOR\KV everv word of it." 

OlPl.ONt.X. .Schmklt wrote his name 'I’wo davs later Schmidt met a 


and new title on the diploma, added 
an impressive stamp with swastika 
and eagle, anil scribbler! several 
signatures. 

Kampersilori was in an uproar. 
Leading Na/.is wantetl to shake the 
hand that hatl touclicd the I'iihrer’s. 
The 'Kown (xiuncil gave a big party 
in his honor at which Schmidt was 
asked to describe his visit. 

“What did you tell them.?” I 
askerl. 

Schmidt shook his head as if even 
now it seemed hard to Ix'licve. “1 
said, ‘'I'he d<x)r was opened ami 1 
found mv.self face K# face with our 
dearly beloved Fuhrer.’ I described 
how Hitler had come toward me, 
smiling benevolently, like a father; 
how he had listened to me, his arms 
•^^ed-ajCfOK his chett, 9 $ I had seen 


classmate, Peter, who asked him 
how he had addressed the Fuhrer. 
Schmidt shrugged. “I .said, 7/e/7, 
Uerr Reichs^unzler.' " 

"That's funny." said Peter. “My 
father once went to a big official . 
reception, and all guests were in- 
St rue I I'd to -Siiy, //e/7. .\ Icin Fiihrer'* . 

“Mavbe they didn't instruct me ' 
becau.se they knew I hadn't been a ' 
Na/i before.” Schmidt replied. 

".Mavbe,'* .said Peter, doubtfully^ , 
"I must tell my kuher.” 

Schmklt went home with wobbly -., 
knees. He hail to do something^* 
quickly. One thing could help: a\ 
uniform, the more resplendent andj 
lantastic the better. In Vienna^ 
Schmidt bought two shoulder strap&’^ 
corresponding to the rank of majciltl 
in the German Army. In the shop;|i| 
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staff officers took iiis fancy. The 
clerk asked whether he had a mili¬ 
tary purchase ixrmit. Schmidt re¬ 
plied that he needed the insignia 
“for a show." 1 le bought the silver 
cord and a swastika arm band with 
silver edge, worn rinly by N cr)’ high 
Party dignitaries. In another shop he 
purcha.sed a cap with rich siber 
trimming. 

Back home, he sewed the fnur- 
7v/^m'on the wrong flefl) side of his 
dinner jacket, and pul one of the 
major’s shoulder straps on his left 
shoulder. “1 wanted K' have a uni¬ 
form such as no one else in < iermany 
wore. I hen no one c<iuUI accuse 
me of impersonating an olficer.” 
Schmidt said. 

Schmidt walketl around for a dav 
in the village, just long enough to 
impress people, then ileparied for 
^’icnna. .\l the railroad sialifm a sol¬ 
dier standing with his arm around a 
girl saw Schmidt, snapped to atten¬ 
tion and gave Schmidt a smait 
salute. In \'ienna he was respectfulh’ 
saluted by three colonels and various 
staff-t>flficcrs. I le began to enjo)' 
himself. 


friend of his mother's, had Ixrcn sent 

to Dachau, he holdlv walked into 

¥ 

the office of the .Nazi Krcisleiter of 
\’ienna’s 'I’enth District, a man 
widely fearetl, and threw his card on 
the table. 

“I assunietl a liarsh, superior air," 
.Schmidt related, “and s;!id I wanted 
to know why I Iiiber liad been sent 
to Dachau. I he Kreisleiler replied 
meekly that I luber had bc-en ar- 
restc'd for ‘antisocial’ behavior. ‘I 
happen to kn<»w that I luber was de- 
nouueed by a peisoiial enemy who 
wanieil to gel iiold ol bis firm.' I 
said, ‘'riie ITihrer l«)ld me only last 
wt'ek that he doesn't .ip[iro\ e ol such 
action. I exjxvi to see the I'iihrer in 
Berlin on rhursdas or b'ridav, and 
unless this matter is straighiened out 
I w'ill have to refiort you directly to 
him.' 

“I he Kreisleiicr'.s lace tfK>k (ju 
the color ol rancid bullc r. I le said he 
was ver\ sorry, h<- ha<iiri known all 
the lads. 

“ ‘Krt isleiter,' I told him. "I want 
I luber to report to uin a|).irimc-ni 
within 4 .S hours.’ .\nd 1 walke<l out. 

“A lew davs later Huber and his 


Many of Schmidt's friends seemed 
to be in trouble and came to him for 
help. Schmidt did his best. lie de¬ 
signed an identity card according to 
which **Ingcniettr IJonoris Causa I'l,. 
, Schmidt” had been awarded the 
silver honf>r cord by the I'Tihrcr. 
Subordinate organs of the Party 
were ordered by the I'iihrer to give 
• Schmidt “all needed aid and assist- 


..iranec.” '! 


The card never failed him. 


wife Sitfely crossed into I lungarv. In 
all, I helped aI>oui .jo people across 
the border." 


On November 2 ^. Schmidt 

was draited for the I.uftwafle. .Xs a 

recruit, Kaiumicr Schmidt got the 

roiigli treatment given privates in 

every arinv. Then one dav hi.s class- 
* • 

male Peter came to warn him. “My 
father thinks the whole business 







“He says he wants to check up on 
you in Berlin.” 

.Somehow Schmidt managed to 
seem iinpcrturbal. “'Phank you," he 
said with sarcasm. “If ihai’s why you 
came, you can go right hack to 
Rampersdorf. I leil Hitler!" He 
turned on his heel and walked out. 

He didn't .sleep that night. Some¬ 
thing had t(» lK‘<lonc to con\ ince the 
pc'ople hack home, once and for all. 
The next day. helore going home on 
C'hri.stmas leave. Schmklt called up 
Diis Klcinc Vull^shlatt, a witlely cii 
culated newspaper, and sakl he couUl 
giv'e them an inlere.siing store. On 
IX-cemhcr 22, the 1 

published a sensational article about 
him: the silver hr>nor cord had been 
bestowed In the b'iilner “only u(nin 
three other persons from .\ustria"; 
vSehtnidt's i»e\v iliesel rail-car was 
“twice or three limes as last as oliler 
nuHlels." riu' article cau.se<l a ter¬ 
rific sensation in Ramperstlorl. I'.ven 
Peter’s lather had no lurther doubts. 

Back at his military unit at 
the end ol the Christmas holiday, 
Schmklt was called into the battery 
ollice. ‘I'here he fouiul himself lacing 
the Uittery commander anil a ilo/.en 
lunior oirit.iis. 'I'he captain placed 
his hand on Schmidt's shoulder. 
“My Schmklt.*’ he sakl. "Why 
dkin’t you tell us.^" 

Schmidt remained cautiously 
standing at attention Mayl^ this 
was a trap. I'hen he spictl a copy ol 
the Voll{sbUitt on the captain’s tiesk. 
”l wanted no favors, sir. I want to do 
my duty like any other soldier.” 


delight. “Another proof, gentIcmenvS 
of the foresight of our Fuhrcr.who 
singled out this Kanunier among 
millions.” 

“I leil Hitler!" shouted Schmidt. ^ 
Kveryb(xiy clicked heels aivl saluted. 

“.\t ease!" s;iid ihe captain. 
“Kaiionier Schmklt. what were your 
duties up to now 

“I've been shoveling snow,’’ 
Schmklt sakl. 

There was a moment of embar¬ 
rassed silence, then the captain 
clciired bis throat. “Well, that's over 
now. Kanonler Schmidt, you are 
Irced ol ail military tiuties. You’ll , 
have a riKim lor your special vv'ork. 
.\nd you will wear tlie silver honor 
coid over voiir unilorm." Schmidt 
thanked b.im loltily and departed. 

“I dkln*'. even bother to sleep in 
the barracks." he said to me. "I 
stave'el at mv apartment in \ ieniia 
anti arrived at the barracks alter 8 
a.m.. like a colonel. When 1 ap- 
proacht'd the gate, the sentry would , 
call euii the iiuard ol luvnor. which 
was done onlv for the garrison com- 
maiuler and general olficers." 

A few weeks later Schmidt was ? 
traiislerrcvl aiul assignee! tei the office = 
of Cailonel-C I'eneral Kduard von 
I.fihr. The gene ral te)ld him that the 
(I'erm.in set rei service had got hejld.» 
of ce-nain elravvings of foreign air^S 
craii engines. Schmklt was to vtudy<h 
them aiiel |x>int enit “parts of specifc^ 
inteiest." 

“1 was frightened to death, 
Schniki said to me. But he replied'^' 

coollv t vat he knew nothing of atr>^5 

-rj _:_- 
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Then came another blow. The gen¬ 
eral said a man of Schmidt’s abilities 
should be made an officer. Promo¬ 
tions to officers were handled by 
Berlin and Schmidt knew that, if 
Gdring’s .Xir Ministry started to in¬ 
vestigate, the bubble would burst. 
He tried to play mcxlest, but the 
general said he had already written a 
'memorandum to the autlu)rities. It 
w’as this memorandum that caused 
Schmidt’s downfall. 

“But for a while I was a big man 
at headquarters," Sclimidt s;tid. “1 
set up a infxlel railroad in my oliice, 
and the general, tiu- colonel in 
charge of Secret Projects and other 
high officers came to phn' with it. 
After a while I decided I needed a 
new uniform, so I Ixaight some 
black cloth of the kind reserved ex¬ 
clusively for the SS and ex[ilaine<l 
my wishes to the regimental tailor. 
The jacket was like a diplomat's 
gala tunic. On the lapels 1 had em¬ 
broidered a self-designed emblem 
with the initials of the Technical 
L'niversity. The siber /oiirnigen’ 
remained on the left side. I wtire 
gala infantry trousers anti an air¬ 
force cap. ()nly Cidring could have 
designed a more beautiful unih)rm. 

“When I first faced the general in 
my operetta cfxstiimc." Schmiilt 
continued, with a chuckle, “the p<x>r 
idiot was so fascinated he said 1 could 
have his prixate automobile when¬ 
ever 1 needed it. I took the car and 
drove straight out to Rampersrlorf. 
You should have seen the faces of 
l^c people as they stared at the car 
the gcncrai'suff license plate.. 


When my mother saw me, I could 
stand it no longer. I told her every¬ 
thing. She cried, but 1 assured her 
that no one would ever dare harm 
her or my uncle.” 

'I'he merrv life of Kanonier 
Schmidt came to an end on Febru¬ 
ary ih, u)V). xvlien he was ordered to 
report at the general's office. 

Behind a long table sat the gen¬ 
eral, lix)king flustered, and several 
high-ranking military procurat<irs of 
the Luftwaffe Ckniri. “Tell us how 
you got that title of engineer." the 
general began. 

Schmuil decided impertinence 
was still the best jx)licv, “I'm not 
used to such treatment." he saki 
arrogantly. ".Maybe I'd better tele¬ 
phone the I'iihrer. .\s you know, he 
gave me his private phone numlK’r." 

" That's not true! The procurators 
have ehecke«l up on you. ^'ou are 
under arrest. W’e kn»>w you are a 
spy," 

".\ spy.'" .Schmidt s;tid, flabber¬ 
gast eil. The penalt\ lor espionage 
was death. 

I le was taken to the milit.iry f)ris 
on in Floridsdorf. “I tiecided that 
the only way to stive my neck was to 
con\ ince the procurators that a love 
affair was behind the whole busi¬ 
ness." he told me. "One night my 
jailer said that the prisoner in the 
next cell was going to be relea.sctl in 
the morning. I wrote a iia-ssionatc 
letter to my fianceV, bJ.sa: ‘I did it 
all for you, my Ixrlovcd. Remember 
how you often wi.shed that I could 
become an engineer.^ And now they 

wyj-w..* 



them believe that all 1 wanted was 
to impress you. dearly beloved ?’ ” 
'rhe*letier was smuggled to the 
[)risoner in die next cell, who agreed 
to surrender it to the sentry at the 
gate, saying that he'd been asked to 
transmit it to l-Usa but didn't want 
to become an accomplice to this 
crime. I*’very thing worked line and 
the letter promptly landeil on the 
desk of the chiei procurator. 

On .May 25 Schmidt appeared 
before the Lufiwalle ('ourl, li was a 
strange trial. I'he judges lret|ueiul\ 
giggletl. I'Aen the chief procurator 
had trouble keeping a straight lace 
a't Schmidt told how he had tried in 
vain to impress !-‘.lsa. whose lathei 
‘■thought she was too good lor an 
ordinary locksmith apprentice.” So 
he had decidetl to become an engin¬ 
eer. The diploma was nnrollefl as 
exliihit .\, The piesi«.ling jiulge 
burst into laughter. 

riu- Inal was «jver in tw<j hours, 
f'he indictment of espion.ige had 
been drofiped. Schmidt was lound 
guilty oi "lorgiug an ollicial di 
ploma" (four weeks ot prison 1. ol 
"unjustified use ol an academic 
title" (four weeks), of "insolenilv 
exploiting die name of the I'iiluer" 
(lour months), in \ iew of the 
tiefendant's gootl conduct, three 
months ol preliminary arrest would 


be deiluctcd. “I suppose they had f 
orders from higher up to kill the ’ 
aflair tiuickly," Schmkit said to me. - 
When Schmidt was released from 
military prison, he rciurntxl to the 
l.ullwalle and served throughout’ 
the war. in >0.^:5 he itKik a job as 
streetcar mritorman in X'ienna. He is 
now a conductor. I le still finds time 
for his inventions. I lis sell-at!justing 
truck lor streetcars has received an 


.\ustrian patent. 

.\s Schmult was finishing his 
story, his wife calleil to him. "Id- 
fried! If we want to catch a little 
sunshine, we'd better go." 

Schmidt jxiinted to a wedtling 
picture which shtiwed him wearing 
his iantasy uniiorm. "We were mar- 
ieti in iu-f*>." he s,iid. "I hared the 
wry sight ol the uniiorm bv that 
time, but tin army lorccd me to 
wear it lor m\ wedding so the peo¬ 
ple in the \illage wouldn't get 
suspicious they ditln'l know the 
truth then." 

"Anvway. I'.ki ditl marry you, 
without .III engineers title.'’’ 1 .said, . 
half i«>kinglv. I’raii .Schmidt gave 
me .1 ve\t<l glance and walked out. 


'I'heri- was an uncomfortable 
pause. .Schmult cleared his throat. 
".\h wife's name is Helene," he 
saiil. "1 I fluln't marry Elsa. 
Shall we go .'" 




Age-Old Quesfiou 

-SN NBC 3 television bro.ulc.iM, f -S. l-*ralt Oirector Eewis B. 
I lershey. discussing the cpiestion ol when a bov becomes an adult, 
iiaid, “A boy becomes an adult three years helore his parents think he 
and a'bcMtt two years after he thinks he does. ^ 





The success of a small agricultural commission composed 
of Chinese and Americans provides a pattern for Asia 


New Hope Comes to Formosa 


By William C. I'oster 


Admint^irnior^ iitonosHit. Ad^Hintsimitou 
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ORMOSA is fixed in our minds 
as the scat of the Chinese 
; National Cxovernmcnt and as a 
^ center of military and strategic con¬ 
troversy. Behind the international 
facade, however, something is going 
on there which is little known to the 
^ outside world but is highly con¬ 
structive for the future of Asia. 

t\ 

On a recent visit I was much im¬ 
pressed by the remarkable work done 
‘,.by a trail-blazing Chincsc-.Xmcrican 
Torganization, the Joint Commission 
on Rural Reconstruction. fCRR is 
• bringing to the people of East and 
Southeast .Asia something trx) long 
absent — economic hope. 

. The commission has but five mem¬ 
bers — two .American and three Chi- 
■ nese, including Dr. “Jimmy” Y. C. 
Yen. for years head of China's famc'rl 
' Mass Education Movement. Yet. in 
Its first 18 months, it had accom- 
. plished amazing results in land ten- 
^^'Ure reform and increased agricul- 
^tural productivity. The total amount 
It and allocated for projects was 
i^ly $2,864,000. The increased rice 


yield alone was valued at .seven times 
that amount. 

7 'he commission has won the .solid 
good will of the f>eoplc. ,\t least 
()ooo volunteers, members of farm¬ 
ers' asMK'iations, civic organizations 
and busine.ss groups, have vigorous¬ 
ly assisted in the tlevelopmeni of 
JC'RR's (irogram. Without this ac¬ 
tive .supfiort the commission's limited 
stair could not have achieved these 
remarkable results. 

Since the I^conomic Qioperation 
.\dministration finances the needs 
f)f JCRR, I had received rejxirts of 
its operations before visiting For¬ 
mosa. But 1 was hardly prepare*! for 
wliat I found there. 

Formosa, too miles off the coast 
of China, is a lu.sh, picturcsc]ue near- 
tropical land with a *>o percent rural 
population. I*or 45 years it was oc¬ 
cupied by the Japanese, who de¬ 
veloped gcKxl roads, encouraged the 
farmers to build brick hou.se.s, and 
harnc.s.sed abundant hydroelectric 
power. 

But for generations Formosa’s 
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mw mms comes to mnuosjt ^ 


farmers had Iwcn bled while by a 
land rcnial system under which up¬ 
ward of (>o jx-rcenl of their main 
ertips went iti landlords, 'rhe soil had 
gone iinnourished and had grown 
prt>grevsi\ely weaker, elfectively 
limiting agricultural output, i'here 
could never be a suflicient margin to 
secure the larmers against luipeless 
imveriy. 

This was- the situation faced by 
the Kd<l<. I'he commission was 
com|Mise«l tlnn, as now. of “old 
C'luna hands": Dr. ^'en; Dr. C'hiaiig 
Mon lin, lormerlx piesiilent ol Pei¬ 
ping National I’niseisiiy, aiul one¬ 
time Minister ol I-ducat ion, who is 
ICdfK cli.urinan: Dr. I'. II. .Shen, 
lor 17 wars duel ol C'hin.i's Agri- 
enliura) Kestanb Hureau: Dr. Kav- 
mond r. Mover, heat! ol I'X'A's 
Mission on Poimosa: and Dr. iolm 
l ari Haker. king an e\i-cuti\i* in 
('.liina leliel progiams. These men, 
working «lnecll\ with the larmers, 
v|uick!v got to ilie riMil ol the piob 
iem bv pressing lor land n-lorms that 
would coirect tax and rentul iiuxpii- 
iies and provide the i.irmer with 
basic security. 

I'nder the guiikmce of JC-RK, 
1‘ornuisa's (hivernor (-hen ('heng 
initiated a reltirm pritgram which 
juit int<» effect a lenial ceiling ol 
^7.5 percent ol the main crop, in 
addition, the program provides that 
where main crop yields are less than 
2«) percent of normal the tenant shall 
not be required to pay any rent, i’he 
reform also insures the farmer of 
tenure; landlords may no longer re- 

in, Iiider to 
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re-rent on more favorable terms.'’ 
I he right to dispos.sess has been ' 
restricted. 

('hen ('heng, who became Pre¬ 
mier, anil K. (^. W'u, who succeeded 
him as (Jov» rnor, l>oih bdievc that 
"no society hopelessly divided into 
‘haves’ and ‘have not s' can attain 
economic and |)olitical stability.” 

'This belief was rellecied in a scene 
that t(x»k place in the yard of one 
tenant larmer whom I visited in 
eompany with (unernor Wn, rite 
larmer showed me two pieces of 
paper. ()ne. oUi .ind crumpled, was 
the old lease under which lie had 
harely heen ahle to stave off starva¬ 
tion. The other he proudly held 
forth "I his." he said through an 
interpreiei. "Is the reviseil contract 
which makts it possihie lor me now 
to hope lor the day when 1 may be¬ 
come an owner. " 

Thanks to rent reiluciion, the 
one crop teii.iiit larmer may now 
keep foi his own use between 1^00 
aiul at'oi; |)oiinds ol rice. The two- 
crop larnur may keep as much as 
«;2oo pouiuls of his crop. 'This is a 
real Inxm in a countiv where rice is 
the mam item in the <liei. Or. a 
fxmnd ol rice can be exchanged for 
its weight, aiul more, m indispen- ‘ 
sable chemical lu lilizers. 

K'RR sup^xirted the construction 
ol irrigation ilams and canals. Thus . 
far, these projects have provided . 
im>re than 260,000 farm families^- 
with the controlled water supply 
vital to rice farming. Projects noW 
under way will benefit 55,000 ifd-^ 



/'has also distributed 200,000 tons of 
f ECA-financed fertilizers and has en- 
. couraged the development of fer- 
: tilizer plants which will substantial!)’ 
reduce the jsland's imports. 

In addition to increasing the yield 
of rice, the commission lias urged 
. the wide introduction of new types 
/ of seed, and subsidized the prcxiuc- 
tion of wheal, tea. hemp, pineapple 
and citrus fruits. It improved the 
seed and the field crop of naiiie 
c. )ute, which is now prox iding raw 
material for a growing bag-making 
; industry. ECA-JCRR funds have 
enabled the China Silk (xirporafion 
• to increase the island's silkworm- 
. sustaining mulberry trees tenfold. 

Since only a healthy farmer can 
be productive. JCRR moved vigor¬ 
ously into the field of rural health. 
Fac^ xvith tuberculosis, malaria and 
intestinal diseases, the commissir)n 
has financed much of the cost of the 
"more than 250 health centers and 
mobile units which now reach ex en 
to the hill villages, making ^xissihle 
hcalth standards which were prac¬ 
tically unheard of before. More than 
50,000 school children have Ix'cn 
tuberculin-tested, and over 20,000 
inoculated with BCG, an anti-TB 
‘.vaccine whose manufacture on Foi- 
<^osa has now been made possible. 

fCRR technicians have helped 
,'savc the island's livestock from crit- 
. tcal situations. A year ago, prompt 
.^action by commission specialists 
^4|topped a rinderpest epidemic which 
^hrratened to destroy Formosa’s 


draft stock. Since then ECA-JCRR 
funds have partially financed the 
construction of a factory for the 
manufacture of hog-cholera vaccine, 
a preventive measure against the 
island's numlTcr-txvosttKk killer. Ex¬ 
tensive crop pest-control measures 
have also been initiated. 

Much ol this success story is ex¬ 
pressed in facts and figures. But 
there is also an im^Kirtant part that 
can only be sensetl - the confitlence 
and determination r)f the people, 
h'orrnosa’s farmers are experiencing 
a daxvning realization that escape 
from centuries-long poxeriy is |xis- 
sible and can be measured by each 
day's xx-ork. This is an incentive to 
prcxluce more. 

'I'here are still ilifficidt tasks 
ahead, ’('he inec|uitable feudal sys¬ 
tem of taxation is being reviseti. 
C'redit facilities xvith reasonable in¬ 
terest rales must be prox ided. C^ifia 
ble local leaders must be develofxxl 
to handle rural problems, 

'I'lie commission has not foiinil the 
final answers to all pnjbleins, but 
it has set up a b;isic pattern xvith 
which ta assist other Asian areas in 
solving these common problems. It 
has tlemonslrated the success a pro¬ 
gram can meet xvhen it lills the needs 
of the petjple as they themselves see 
them. It has alst> shown that the 
most elfeciive program is one that is 
developed and carried out jointly, 
but with the personnel corning pre¬ 
ponderantly from the recipient 
country. 
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i HKN tlic piaiuj phiNcr in Jck's 
N f\s!ic (I'rill plays “I Love 
't <Hi I riily" .It ilie rt*t|iif.st ni 
the teariul lady .it the cofikt table, 
he tloes so with pi rntissioii oi thi- so 
ciety ealleil Ascap the Anierieaii 
Society ol ( a)injx)sers. Authors and 
I’ublisliers.* I'a cia 1 . S. cate, ni^hi 
club, hotel ojH-rales with an Ascap 
license it it oilers anythuiji musical. 
So tliK'S (.airnejiie Hall. .Most iiuimc 
would vani.sh trom radio without the 
.\scap nixl. and the movies would 
sound as it something had gone badl\ 
wrong in tlie projection rixan. 

1 ‘or .Vseap is .America's great sell- 
filling (xx>l ol music, gladly supplied 
to customers, btit at a pi ice. .\mi if 
you don’t like the price you can dig 
a well. 

^ Bir. iiKiMiiiH (li (the tloiii 
fKisers, .\tithors .iiul Ptihlislicrs .\s.soet.iliiiii 
>>t C'anacii, lamitcd. I'hroiigli its atliluiiini) 
tvitli .Vscjp iiiul simihit’ socieiK's in tire.it 
Britain nnd 22 uiher countries. (Uijm' is 
the C^nadiun lu-cnsin}< agent for more 
than 60.000 comjxisers, .mihors aiul niiisie 
publishers. 


Some who metl it would rut her '■ 
hi with tut it. hut they ugree 
it thic> a spet iidized job well 

.Soni' proless to regard .\.scap a.s a 
li.ingerous monster, a corner in mu 
SIC. One ol Us principal .sparring 
juritiers likens it. more coollx. to “a 
tight girdle": some who need it 
would i.ither be without it, but 
know ot no substitute, and agree 
it diKs .1 sjxciali/ed job well. 

Ascap controls “50,000 American 
mu.sical comjiositions the country 
\sants to hear — from "I Picked a 
Lemon in the Ciarden of Love” to 
"'rhe Old Rugged Ooss." It is an 
alliance of 21M and women 

who own mtisic because they wrote 
it, filiis ^87 publishers who print and 
plug it. Fverv .star of ttiday's jiopu- 
lar song writing is in this alliance, 
and so is almost e\cryonc who has 
written [xipular music in the last 50 
years. 'I'he composer may he dead — 
one in live .-Vseap memlx'rs is — but 
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?! iiis music isn’t, and the proceeds of 
^ his membership go to his heirs. 

Everyone knows Ascap’s more 
' famous members — Irving Berlin, 
'Sigmund Romberg, Cole Poricr, 

• Oscar Hammersicin II, Richard 
; Rodgers, Hoagy Carmichael; few 
' know Ascap itself. I'lie public he- 

I came aware of it <>iily once - in 
. 1941 when almost no familiar music 
came out of the radio except 
“Jeanic with the Light Brown I lair.” 
This odd musical eclipse came aboui 

• because the networks woukln’l meet 
'.Ascap’s terms. I'he networks set up 
. a competing songshop. Broadcast 
>Music, Inc., and produced some hits. 

But they could never pnxluce tlie 
' old staples. Nor could they buy con 
trol. And when radio needs ^'ictor 


take from entertainment, but not 
more than $2500 a year. A little 
resort hotel featuring Uncle Zeb's 
Kallikak Mountain Boys on Satur¬ 
day night may pay as little as $30 a 
season, .\scap collects just as scrupu¬ 
lously from the smallest bar and grill 
as it does from famous night clubs. 
It also collects from the distributors 
of wired music, heard in restaurants, 
factories, o/Iices and laprtKims. Rail¬ 
roads pay if the club car offers radio 
music; so do ocean liners. 

In <li\ \ying up its millions .Vseap 
should reward a member comjX)ser, 
lyricist or publisher in accortlance 
with the earning |X)wer of the music 
he cont ributes. But what .Vseap sc‘lIs 
is not (K-rmission to perform a single 
number but a license to use it all. 


' Herbert’s “Kiss Me Again" for an 
affecting love scene, it can’t gel the 
■ same effect with “He 'LtMik 1 ler lor 
a Sleigh Ride in the Good Olil Sum¬ 
mer 'lime.” So, in time, the two 


The daffiest novelties, the most re\- 
erent oratorios, all are in the jxit tti- 
gether. Some members have tossed 
in only two or three numbers, a few 
ha\e contributed nuire than a thou- 


came to terms ■■ the first real jieace 
..in a fighting 36 years. 

It lias long been the law that 
any commercial user of music can't 
play a compjser’s song without mak¬ 
ing suitable arrangements with the 
comfioser. Ascap’s biisic function is 
to make these arrangements for com- 
pasers who couldn't possibly make 
all the individual deals themselves. 
The latter jxxil their music, and 
Ascap rents it out — for about $11,* 
poo,000 a year. 


■sanil. The music differs in quality, 
'fhe problem, conse<|uenlly, is like 
trying to iletermine what one g<x>d 
.slice of carrot contributes to the sale 
of 80 gallons of clam chowder. 

Until last fall, the Ascapians allo¬ 
cated their income by sorting them¬ 
selves, annually, into 19 classifica¬ 
tions. C'la.ssifical ion determined pay, 
as rank determines army pay. A 
member's check might be $10 — 
just ecjual to his dues — or it might 
be as large as $20,000, for the stars. 


A luxury hotel which has a roof i onnger song writers thought this 
^tden, a couple of dining rooms and system underrated current hits. Now 
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music is. This, tcx), is difficult, for the 
principal yanlstick is the mimher of 
jx*rform:iiices given a song - and 
nobody can know the exact (igiire. 
.Ascapr/of.f know wlial the ra<lio net¬ 
works play, but how to delerniine 
what is [)layed in evi rv night iliil), 
dance hall or skating rink? 

No system cNcr can do cokl matli 
ematical justice, and the niemln rs 
tlon'l want it. I'hcN ha\e .ilwa\s 
tilted the bot»ks so that tin- men who 
write serious music and don't make 
much mone\ out ol it about oiu* 
third oi the members lall into litis 
CJtegoi'N get a little tuore than 
their true sliare. In these cases \scap 
oxerlottks th*- numlu. i ot perlorm 
anccs aiul pass oil ttn “jaestlge." 

rite most rentalk.tbli- thing Ascap 
has done is to intioduce sontething 
like sccurits' into one oi thechaiiL iesi 
oi all l(»rnts oi eitdeaxor. No Asc.ip 
member e\er has been on riliel, and 
none es er will die. as .Stephi it bdster 
di<i, with ci itis in his pocki i. The 
organization is cttntntitird to the 
pro|'K>sition that “no ittait t>r woman 
Mho writes successlul music, nor 
anvonc depciulent on hiitt. shall e\er 
want." All dues - some S^o.ooo a 
year -- must, under the bylaws, go 
to needy composers, riterc arc spe 
cia! appropri.itions wheiicNcr that 
i.sn’t enough. 

Isven nonmemlH IS base been 
heljX’d. Hack in the 'Stt's b'ilie I. 
(juiniiig wrote "Ktx'k .i Hye Haby," 
a MHig widely used eyer since. Ascaj' 
learned that the aging com|x)ser w.is 
ill and destitute, and ux)k care ol her 

SimUarly .with 



nonmernlx'r Bela Bartok, the Hun- 
gtirian contjtoser - one year later he 
wonlil be hailed as oiu* oi the great 

who was n ported to be dying in 
a .New ^ ork liospit.il. Ascap spared 
him the emharrassmeni of s|X‘nd- 
ing Ills last tlays in a charity ward. 

I nder Ascap song which wanes 
and is i\'\ived year, later has intcr- 
t St mg possibilities. The mcloiK writ¬ 
ten lo l)ii\ an engagement ring may 
i.ik<‘ you oil a ^yorld cruise ivlien you 
become a grandiaiher, because llw 
mo\ ii s want Iti “synchronize" it 
into a him to set a period. lAir that 
IJoil\wood has. on rare occasions, 
j>.ii«l Sj^.ouo. 

riu re .ire other (xlditie'S. “1 neyer 
dre.ime’d it wouhl amount to any¬ 
thing and didn't \yant to piihiish it." 
Those were the- astute lr\iug Bi'r- 
lin's reelings about “(Jod Bles.s ' 
America." I Ic w roit it back in 
\\orl<l War I. lor an arms sliow. but 
discarde-d it in (as'or ol .1 better . 
finale. Me got it out of his trunk in 
lu?^' onl\ bec.iuse Kate Smith 
beggetl for something lor her Arnii- 
stici- l>a\ broadcast. T'or the Boy 
and (I’irl Scoiiis. to whom Berlin 
gi\es I he ro\allies, the .song ha.s 
earned .it least S^si .oou. 

Noliods ilrtameil of paying lo 
peiloim music unlil \'ictor Herbert 
sueil a cabaret keeper in H)i ^ Her¬ 
bert lost the suit, and leading lights • 
of fHifMil.ir music joined him in h>rm- 
ing Ascap, In those* days an Ascap 
check for jnihlic |x*rformanccs of a •; 
song w'.ts onl\' a pleas;uit extra divi- . 
dciul. W tal set a song v.ritcr .diop- 
pxhg for a Stuu ■ Bearcat. tjtc 
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prospect of selling 560,000 or a mil' 
lion copies of sheet music when he 
had a popular hit. (On one million 
copies, the composer and lyricist 
split $30,000.) Radio took all the 
; color out of -that rainbow. The pub¬ 
lic now learns the words by car. and 
' practically nobody plays the piano 
anyway. A comjwscr must write 
eight hits today to earn Irom shcci- 
music sales what one brought him in 
^ the days before radio. 

It was when the sheet-music 
stream went dry that Ascap’s s;ile ol 
. performing rights really became im¬ 
portant. Now' the composer, lyricist 
and publisher ho(x: to get from radi(} 
part of w'hat radio tmk from them. 

For a long while radio met Ascap's 
- requests for payment with lcx>ks («l 
wide-eyed innocence. A performance 
in a radio studio, it was argued, is 
not .a public performance at all. 
'Why, there's hardly anyone around, 
except the orchestra itself. Of course, 
some of the music does leak into the 
puter w'orld and into homes, but if 
so, the listener docs the {)crforming 
by turning on the set. T he Supreme 
Court finally settled that argument. 

Ascap meets almost no opjxisition 
now, except on price. 


Today radio pays Ascap seven to 
eight million *3 year.^Television, 
given a free ride to get started, paid 
about a million in 1950. Bars and 
grills are gocxl for about a million 
more. .A feature movie involves 20 
to 25 pieces of music — 80 ixrrcent 
of them -Ascap. Those arc the prin- 
cijxil sources of income. 

It torments .Ascap not to be able 
to collect a cent irom .America’s 
half-million juke boxes, supfxiscd to 
take in a half-billion dollars a year, 
‘fhe juke Ixixes e.sca|X‘ under a law 
which regartls them, somewhat 
quaintlv. as giving a private iicr- 
lorniance. That g(xs back to the 
days of tin- |K*nny-arcaile music 
boxes, when the customer listened 
on earphones, and was lucky if he 
heard anything. 

-At the rates in lorce in some foi 
eigii countries, where juke boxes do 
pay the compo.se*rs, Ascap could col 
lect as much as $9.oof>.uoo a vear. 
'fhere are indications the law may be 
iTKKlerniml. .Ascap could call mil¬ 
lions of W’itnesses living anywhere 

near taverns to denv there is an\ 

* ■ 

thing private about a juke Ik)\. 

^OiiKidun will jwy ('.apic 

in 1951. 




^HE OLD-TIMER .sat OD tlic rivcrhaiik, ohviou.sly awaiting a nibble 
though the fishing sca.son had not officially opened. 1 siocxi tiehind 
him quietly for several minutes. “You a game warden.**” he finally 
inquired. 

“Yep,” 1 lied, figuring to scare him a little. 

Apparently unruffled, the old man began to move the fishing pole 
vigorou.sly from side to side. Finally he lifted the line out of water. 

“lust teaching him how to swim,” he explained, pointing to a 
minnow wiggling on the end of the line. 









. ammo.” The Captain shouted at his 
radio operator. “F'or Gcxl's sake, get 
Battalion. W’e need ammo and men.” 
'I'he radioman shcxik his head. 'Hie 
rain had penctrateil his walkie- 
talkie; there was no contact. .Seeing 
the bleak look on his captain's laa-, 
the corporal rai.sed a si ill , hl.ickened. 
IiUkkIv hand to iiis helmet. Duncan's 
camera capUirei! all ihe despair of 
the gesture. A tear camt skmlv 
down the soldier's cheek. “No men, 
no ammo, no nothing,” he repeated 
over aiul over. Da/ed, shocked al¬ 
most into paralysis, he slumped ilown 
on the eilgc of the fovhole, staring 
ahead of him. 

Suddenly another figure slid drmii 
the bank from the firing line iiii the 
other sitle. A lean veteran .Marine 
sergeant, he settled himseli, lit a 
cigarette, took a brief kxik at the 
young corporal, anil held the ciga 
rettc out to him. No reaction. 
Gently the sergeant put the ciga 
rettc between the boy's lips, 'riicn 
he vv'aited without a word, his i vi.s 
on the ground, “’rough." he saiil 
finally. F he corporal raiser! his eyes. 
“I low're von doing:” he asked siul- 
denly. "'‘Lousy,” sakl the sergeant. 
He added a few terse comments 
about his particular leelings and the 
war in general. Slowly a grin spread 
over the youngster’s face; his back 
stiffened. A few more pulls on his 
cigarette and he hoisted liimsi'lf 
painfully to his feet, reacherl for his 
bayonet and rammed it home on his 
' rifle. ‘‘Well, I guess we can stop them 
.wi.th these, if we have to.” With that 
scrambled back up the slope.’The 


sergeant got up too, smiled a brief, 
sad smile and followed. Throughout 
the little drama Duncan kept trip¬ 
ping his shutter, but he did it so 
unobtrusively that neither had no- 
ticerl him. The result was a series of 
pictures that neeiled no caplirms. 

I'or a night and a day (xuiipany 
r»'s line grew thinner and thinner, 
but it held. .Xmiminit ion .11 riv ed just 
in lime and sudihnlv the Ked as¬ 
sault slopped, ('a pi a in I'enton 
shouted oiders for .t counterallack, 
and Duncan went forwanl with it. 
I le made jvicttires as with hand gren- 
ailes the .Marini's pinned down an en- 
emv line only a hundred yards a wav'. 

“.Some of the pi\ aren't quite 
sharp.” Duncan complained later, 
“file trouble was that I had to 
raise niv heail to locus, and 1 didn't 
want to get it shot oil.*' 

1 )uncan trie.s to shoot his picture 
as it is seen through the eyes of the 
men in combat. “I want to give the 
reader something of llte leeling ol 
the guv under lire, his behavior in 
the presince ol threatening death. 
I'he only trouble is,” he .'idds wrv ly, 
“that vou've got to be n^ht there 
to do it.” 

Once in the course of the Korean 
lighting, a grimy seigeant came up 
to Duncan. “(Jee/. Dave," he said, 
{Miinting at a page in a tattered copy 
ol Lif(\ “you don't make us l<x>k 
very pretty.” 

Duncan laughed. “.\rc we?” 

'rhe sergeant rubbed his .stubbly 
jaw. “Well, I guess we ain’t. And I 
guess folks at home might as well 
know it.” . , 
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Condensed frotn Fori line 
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\ im- Soiiihwesiern Fai'ilic. onlv 
a tew hours Irom the |>owdi‘r 
ke^j; ol Asia, the Aiisi raiiaiis 
haM: undertaken a project without 
parallel since the I’niied States i;re\\ 
up. ’They are irvinj:. in ihe onlv all- 
VNestern couniis ol anv si/e in the 
two ihinis oi the uorki hetween 
luirope ami C'alitornia. lo create a 
large, [Towerful nation leased on the 
great institutions that have made 
the haiglish-speaking workl a decent 
place to live in. 

Their sulKontinenl ot an island, 
almost as large as the I’riiteil States, 
can now feed two or three times its 
eight million inhahitants without 
changing its present imxle of agri¬ 
culture. can feed many millions more 
by diversifieil fanning, and can cm* 
ploy an almost indefinite number of 
people in expanded industry. The 





IJfc luis iiiiiuy ^iniciutit'.< "down un¬ 
der" and /hr . {it'^tralian didn't have to 
wor!^ too hard to grr them, hut now ihe 
rounfty is wafdn^ up to laryicr needs 


\ustr.ili.in drive lor economic ex¬ 
pansion is based on the plausible 
theorv th.it l.aM Asia’s jioor and 
discontented liordes loiik with envy’ 
and .tv.ince upon the big. relatively 
umle\ eloped continent so near thcin.„ 
In other words, .\ustralia must be¬ 
come great or go umlcF. 

“New Ausirali.ins." lialf of them- 
Frilish, the rest mostly refugees 
from F.asi l .uropc, are arriving at at 
rate of 200.000 a year. AuMialiaus^' 
has e alreaiK' got used to .seeing pub-i' 
lie notices in German and Lithu*f; 
anian. Fhc inflow, together with a“' 
large natural increase, presents, 


eortum ilitpUmber. ’SO}, tofyrigM ** HMt-, 
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problem. About two ihirds of Aus¬ 
tralia has not enough rainfall for 
agriculture. Ciililc “stations.” or 
ranches, run to a million acres; even 
wheat and sheep larms in the fertile 
areas run to thousands of acres. Sj), 
for vcars’the frontier has been closet! 
to the small man, and the bulk of 
the {)0[)ulation is concent rated in a 
.lew cities along the coast. 1 he ilav 
has long since gone when immi¬ 
grants coulil be easily absorbeil. 

rile .\iisiralian immigrant must 
be prox ideil with a f>lace to work at 
standard wages, aiul a tlecent })lace 
to li\e. d'his calls lor the construc¬ 
tion of houses, shops and factories 
on a relatively enormous scale. It 
means that .\ustralia has committed 
itself to a long bcMMU greater than the 
b(X)m experienced by the I’nited 
States between iS^o and hjio. 

What intensifies the problem is 
that .\ustra!ia w'ould be in the throes 
of a short inllationary biwjin even if 
her iMjpuiation were stationary. 
.Australia raises a .sixth ol the 
world’s sheep, riie price ol wool is 
six times prewar high, .\ustralia is 
also a large exporter ol beel aiul 
wheal, both of which are selling lor 
more than twice their prewar price. 

\\'ilh costs and prices rising 
alarmingly - wholesale prices are 
going up at the rale of 30 percent a 
year — industries are b<K)ming. h’ac- 
lory employment has ri.sen Ironi 
540,000 (if>3f)) to nearly yf)o,ooo, or 
100,000 more than the w'artimc 
peak. The latter figure is actually 
,.^4 Percent of the non-agricuitural 
iie^^ginployincnty a greater percentage 


than is ernployed in U. S. factories. 

More than many countric.s, Au.s- 
Iralia has w'iihin her the makings of 
future greatness. But she sulfcrs 
serious aberrations that can prevent 
her lioin realizing hertlesiinv. 

PrtKiiiction has not increased as 
much as it .should have since the 
war. and individual pnxiuctivit v has 
a|iparentl\ increased not at all. 
Wlu reas tlie I'nite.l States has more 
than doubled its priKhiction oi 
building materials like cement. .\us 
iralia has increased it Iw it ss than 50 
percent. Whereas the I'niieti Stales 
anti C'anada are protiucing steel at 
nearlv twice their prewar rate, .\iis 
iralian steel prixluciion is limping 
altnig at bt lt>w ca}>;»ciiy altlunigh 
she makes by lar the worlil's cheapest 
steel. 

1 lt>w can such things be in a 
country employing ball again as 
many pet)j)le as it did prewar* l*'t)r 
one tiling lliere are 2oi>,<ioo ttx) 
many jobs chasing lot) lew men, 
C>»nset|iientl\' wt>rkers lose a lt»l ol 
time iltiaiing arouiut. trying out 
new jobs. I.abt)r tmntiver at (kai- 
eral Motors ! It)lden's was mote than 
too percent in iu4‘). .Mtire impor¬ 
tant. men base forsaken essential 
but onerous work to tlrilt into less 
essential seetintlarv intliisiry. 

file .\usiraiian wtirker has won 
mtn e leisure than any tit her - from 
nine to a tlo/en paiti ht)litlay.s, frtmi 
t)ne to three week.s’ paiti .sick leave 
(taken whether sick or not), from 
ten days' tf> three weeks’ jxiid vaca 
tion, and time ofl‘ for morning and 
•afternoon tea. Aqd three Years 
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.not to be outdone bv Americans, he 

m 

won lhe-4o-hour week. 

In addition, the Qmimunisl.s still 

control many key unions anti arc dc- 
• ^ 

liberately hamstringing production 
by every known means from the 
“darg" (slowdown) to fomenting 
one-day “hit-aiul run" strikes. I'lie 
all-important coal miners, acc»)iml 
ing for «)nly ^.7 percent of the total 
union nu'mbcrship in New South 
Wales, where almost all the coal is 
mined, hast- been res|>onsible lor 
5f> percent of the total man-da\s 
lost through strikes. 

'I'he coimtrs's significant, under¬ 
lying ailment, howevt r, is a tieep 
chasm of misunderstanding and 
blocklu'.ided soliilarit)' di\i<.ling la- 
Ixir and employers. It is hard for a 
visitor from this continent to believe 
what he sees in .\usirali.j. Workers 
reganl one who loins the supei 
\ isory group as a }x,iriah .iiul seem 
to believe that all talk of more 
prcxluction is capitalist propaganda 
for increaseil pifihls. ’I'he manager 
tjften tentls to reganl all workers as 
shirkers, and has a hard time 
distinguishing between imioinsni ami 
C>omiTiunism - - a distinction he him 
self has done a lot to obliterate. 

Australia is the world's most tlein- 
ocra'ic, middle class nation, and 


places ill the temperate zone arp 
.sunny ami cares.sing- as Australia'^ 
south ol C'apricorn. Winter tem**-"' 
peratures rarely drop below 40®' 
(which the .\ustralian cheerfully en- 
tiurcs with only a fireplace and . 
w<K>lcn uiulcrwear). ,\ustralia en¬ 
ables a man to make a decent living 
easily, and provides him w'iih ' 
plcniv of ouiiliKir recreation. Two 
thirds of the }K“ople live in cities, 
hut they are within a lew minutes 
of the world's most magnificent 
sLirl bathing. s.iiling and fishing. 

The .\usiralian has come from a 
hard file to a kinder one. lie has 
found his Ici.surelv South Sea island, 
with most of I hr basic amen it ic.s, and 
he i.x not tirrihly inciineil to break 
his neck to pros iile more. 

The people wla) originally came 
tel this now f.isy latui consisted al*. 
most whollv of the economically 
umlerpriv ilegctl. I'hev were practi¬ 
cal! v all frtim ihe Hnlish Isles, many 
of them poliiic.il fieeihinkers; the 
earliest were convicts who had 
lantled in jail less because of any 
deep seated criminal leiuiencies than 
because of natural obsirefuroiisncss.' 
'I'hev all iransfeiriel an almost comic 
resentment «»f their “hellers" at\ 
home into a contumacy toward 
their new ho.sscs. 


.Vustralians ate possibly the world’s 
steadiest and sweetest • tempered peo¬ 
ple. They are burdened with little 
crime and corruption, and covet 
nothing that is not within easy and 
honorable reach. Why then this es 
sentially neurotic national behavior.^ 


I'll is class consciousness grew in.,; 
.\iistralia. riierc w.ns little oopor^ 
iuniIV for the small farmer. A.s iong;^ 
.IS iSo yeai-s ago the frontier w'as vir-. 
tuallv closed. When the gold rusKiej^. 
were ovc;. the average man had togi^ 
to work in mines and factories 
other men’s land,-. -.. 

.5f. C j .f..V 
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, The worker’s early /experience 
with the bosses of Australia did 
nothini; to alter his notions. Hut 
out of early uniou'inanagcinent bat- 
rles came iJie cii;lit-hour dav and 
universal suHratje. f^ut of them als«) 
came a portentous development: 
compulsory arbitration of industrial 
disputes, cstablishetl in lyo^. 

Australian industrial arbitration 
is acclaimed as one of the i][reat 
advances in the hisiorv of human 
relations. Hut it alsii practically 
legalized the concept (;f the class 
struggle. It discouraged iabor-man- 
agement negotiations and co¬ 
operation. 

The basic wage, ironically, also 
helped lower the workers' li\ ing 
standard by driving all wages close 
to the basic level. Jt has checked la¬ 
bor’s inclination t(} share in the 
elTicicncics of a given industrv anil 
rcnilcretl it iniliflerent to inellicien- 
cies in others. 

judges fixed the basic wage by 
rule of thumb, figuring the lota! 
wage bill industry could pay. I^^i- 
cient prtxluccrs got a windfall; 
others t(X)k a backfall. Many an 
entrepreneur was helped by go\ ern 
ment subsitlicsor by restrictive mar¬ 
ket agreements enabling him to sell 
at home for more than he got abroad. 
Agriculture came to be .subsklizal 
almost as heavily as in the Uniietl 
States. The worker was deludei) 
into thinking this benefited him 
because the basic wage was adjusted 
to living costs. What he did not 
understand was that his standard of 
living would have been much higher 


if he were able to buy in a reasonable 
facsimile of a market. 

Arbitration and the basic wage 
provided ideal soil for the flower of 
mono/x)ly. ImIwi- never IfK)k con- 
sisieiii interest in preventing mo 
no|H)lies. On the contrary, it proha- 
blv preferred them. I'liey were easy 
to deal with. Hecaiise they could 
tpiickly jiass increased costs on to 
the consumer (mostly workers), 
they tendeil to give in to lalxu's 
demand Jor higher wages. .\nd thov 
would be easy to manage on that 
glorious day when the government 
look over everything, Sij .\nsiralinn 
basic industry hecanie a cluster of 
private collectiv isms, many of them 
owned in Kngland. 

To retain her old standard of liv¬ 
ing. let alone surpass it. .\usiralia 
must work either hariliT, longer or 
more eiricieiitly. 

So much for the darker back¬ 
ground. 1 lappily the picture changes 
enormously vvIumi more hopeful facts 
are sujxTim(K)sed on it and when 
one consklers the .\iistralian him¬ 
self. Without pretense, he is open 
and easy to meet. I le is .spontaneous, 
thinks fast on his feet, has a Hair lor 
slogans and the snaj)py comeback. 

lie has an instinctive aversion to 
humhug, anti rarely if ever elects 
mountebanks to office. If he has 
any principle of life, it is so to live 
that he can l<x>k any man in the face 
and tell him tt> go to hell. Mis in¬ 
dolence is not so much a matter 
of temperament as of choice. When 
he has what he thinks is a good 
reason for doing soixicthitig*^ 







can act with vigor and enthusiasm. 

But docs the Australian have in¬ 
centives other than making his lei¬ 
sure more pleasant? Well, he is get¬ 
ting them. The Australian woman 
is becoming increasingly unwilling 
to woik herself to death in a primi 
tive kitchen while the old man 
lounges in the pub, wagers at the 
races, or takes the tlay oH to gt) 
fishing, .\merican movies and tnaga 
/ines ha\e whettetl the women's 
desire for stainless-steel sinks, wash 
ing machines and rcfrigeiaiors. 
Nearly every .\iistralian will be 
willing to work if) get consumer 
durables once the\ are poxluced in 
enough (piantity to lx* priceii right. 

The Australian is learning how tf) 
make excellent luxury gfxxls. 1 le is 
learning to enjoy gr>rxl ffxxl and 
wine, riie crow'ds at concerts are 
beginning to rival those at football 
games. 

While the .\ustralian may tolerate 
('ommiinisl labor leaders, he ac¬ 
tually doesn't gi\e a hoot about 
0 )mmuni.sm. What he wants is what 
his union leaders can get for him ■ 
and Communist leaders ha\e got 
him lots of things. F.vcn st). he is 
splitting with them when the issues 
are political rather than iiulustrial. 
and is gradually ousting' them. And 
union members have in recent years 
shown a marked tendency to \’olc 
independently rather than straight 
Lalxir. For percent of the voting 
population belongs to unions, and if 
all union families voted l.alx)r, none 
save Labor candidates ever w'oukl 


It is encouraging that the so-calleef''.- 
floating vole, which holds the bal-; 
ance f)l power, appears to be growing 
more important. \’oting in Aii.s- 
iralia is eompul.sory, and for a long 
tune the flfniting vote was cori-sid- 
eretl to be com|X)seil f)f the ignorant, 
and irres|M)nsihle Recently, how- 
ex er, it has becoiiH' evident that 
the floating vote is also composed 
ol technicians and administrators 
and fither res|X)ii.sihles who are .sick 
ol the fcufl between capital and 
labor. 

In the pa.sl Un years, hundreds of 
Australian managers have gone to 
l-'.nglaiid aiifl the I'nitefI States to 
study management'labor relation.s. 
.Mmost without e.xceplion they have 
found that the .\ustralian w'orker 
and the American worker arc much 
alike, .\lmosi without exception,. 
Kx). they would agree with the 
.\merkan worker’s conviction that, 
higher prcxliiciivily is goexi in itself. 
So the hottest industrial topics in 
.\ustralia today are incentives and 
joint labor-management consul¬ 
tations. ^ 

'I’he .\uslraiian unionist 
awakened to the fact that immigra- ; 
lion does not take work from him,.' 
hut makes work for him. Australians:^ 
of all kinds have become w'cll awarej 
of w'hal immigration has done fojr* 
the Lnitcd States. ‘ It made yoyi^ 
great," any number of people tcil 
the visiting .-Xmcrican, “and it caiy 
make us great, loo." 

Some t ^5,000 “Balts" from East>^ 
ern Furope have already been 
mitted. Now that .this 
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being exhausted, Dutchmen arc be¬ 
ing invited, and there seems little 
doubt that surplus Italians and (Jer- 
mans will be asked next. Hundreds 
of thou.sands of Italians need to get 
out of Italy. They would find in 
Australia ojtporiunity .sueli as the\ 
had never dreamed (jf. .\iisiralia 
needs them. Kk). She needs ilieii 
volatility, their ability as truck 
farmers, their flair for decoration 
and fcKxl, their talenis for making 
an art of the serx ice tr.ules. 

Harold Holt, Minister for Labor 
and National Service, einpliaiicallx 
believes his country is on the thresh' 
old of great de\elo[)ment. I le thinks 


class division is at last on its way 
out. “If we can grailually build up 
the cotjfidence of the wage earner 
in a fair deal and economic .security, 
it xxill not be overoptimisiic to ex¬ 
pect that he too will catch some¬ 
thing oi the excitement and urge to 
push on with the job that has 
marked the pericxls ol great devel¬ 
opment in America.” 

riiese worilsare more than a pious 
hofxe. Lhe Australian is in a position 
to combine the best m tbe Hriiish 
and .\merican xxay of life, and he is 
making a gfxxi start in doing so. 
L'ew people have exer had a better 
basis lor a j;reat cix ili/.alion. 
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111-. Rev. Hilary Zwislir. oi St. .Si-lxistian’s m Akron, tells alxmi 
the time an internal-revenue agent visited him on .1 fiersonai matter. 

“While Lm here.” the agent s;nd. “I’d like to sec- xoiirelmuh. I’ve 
heard so much alxiut it.” 

Delighted xvith the recjiiesi, the priest took him on .1 tour oi the- 
church. “Well.” he asked proudix, “xxliat do you think oi it 

“I’m rather disapixiinted.” the agent s.ud. 

“Why?” 

“From the amount of money your panslnoneis list as gilts to vour 
church.” ansxvered the agent. “I’d come to beliexe that the aisles 
xvere pax'ed xx'ith gold. ” - K'-m*' nm-ikiK ih l/•f>ffl//ir 

iianitn’ livuer 

i-.x a veteran sale.sman for H. F. (hxKlrich in .Xkrtin retired, he 
married again and settled down in Ins own toxxn Lansing, Mich. 
'Fhe Lansing newspaper had a nice story about the xx'edding on the 
society page. But something xvciit wrong anrl the headline from a 
story on another page appeared over the accoiini of the wedding. It 
read: “olo powkr plant rk-activatei).’’ 

- K(*nu«rUi Nichcdii In Akrciu, Ohio fimeoH 
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}n maiinftge ttiere is secunty in numbers 





G)inlcnsc«l from “ I’lu* Wav i(» Scciiriiv" 


Henry C. Unli 

lutmtr ui "Tlif AVdiru /u Krlmtuu," rle. 


I I' ^f)i: had lo I'lioDsf one ol tlie 
follnwinj; -- an inicrrsliii" job, 
an tndcpeiulcni inromc ol Sioo a 
week, a happy lainily and home lile 
which \\oiild vnn claioscr I'hat 
cjiiestion was asked reeenily of a 
cross seclion ol iuishands and wives. 

Highly {HMveni ans\vere«l: a happy 
family and home lile. 

,\ happy family hie is probably 
I he principal lactor in the secnrily 
of adults as it is in tiu' seciirilv of 
children. Much has been wrillen 
about marital security. Yet most 
di.seussions of whai makes a happv 
marriage place little emphasis on 
tho necessity ol having chiKlren. 

Wats can come, jobs can go, money 
cun run out, but if father, mother 
and children stami by each other, 
hope anti haiipinc.ss mav survive. 

Recently 1 was talking w'iih a 
father who expressctl concern about 

'T** to Sf^urity," ,op\r,tiht i9Sl bv Henry f \ /.in*. >i puNis^d by 

fir Co.. Inc., 14 W. 49 Si , New I urk 20, .V. V., nnd $s dti^unUrd tm Canada ai Sd.SQ by , , 
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the approaching a^ri^al of a fifth 
chil'l. ".\nil yet,” he remarked, “in ■ 
spite of the trouble and expense, mv •• 
wile anti I are ''onvincetl that a ■ 
large family is better than a smaU, 
one. Theie is a certain secuiity in 
numbers." 4 

I le was right, ol course. 4 

In my e\[>erience w'iih unhappy 
ctniples. the one most apparent.'.; 
cause of unhappiness is their unw'ill- '] 
ingness lo have children, or their 
prolongetl post|Tonemeni tif parent- 
IkmxI. They tio not want childrenf^l 
until they can alfortl them, or the^^ 
wife wants to keep on working unti|;^ 
iltey can buy a home. In their quest 
for security before having children V 
they risk the chance of not havin^,^ 
anv security at all. 

The ca.se of one young husban^^^ 
w ho was worried about hi.s marriage,^ 
is not imcommon. “We seem to 1 ^!^^ 
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drifting apart." he told us, “and for 
no reason that we can see." I le and 
his wife ha<l agree<l before marriage, 
.six years ago, that she would keep 
her job unt-il his salar\ was up to 
$5000 a year. Me was still short of 
the mark by $400. lie was luiw 
and she 2S. 

For six years thev had dt'lied 
their natural desire lo have ehildien. 
]'or six years they hail saitl. m elleet: 
“W’e can li\c without the risks cd 
children until we can ha\e chiklrin 
without risk." I'hev thd not realize 
that meanwhile they hatl pnibablv 
lost the \ery securits the\ wire 
working toward. 

Man has concocted maiiv tluo 
ries and notions about maniage. 
‘among them the theorv that each 
. couple has the right to deiitle 
w-hether to ha\e children. KeganI 
less of tlteories. the duel puipos’- ol 
sex ami marriage is children. I his is a 
law of human nature whiih cannot 
be defietl with impunit\. .\ (.oupU- 
who enter marriage without {dan 
ning to has e chikiren soon are coiiri ■ 
ing disiister from the Ix-gimiing. 

Having children is a jihysical 
process but the ( xperit nee is a sjiir 
itiial <me as well. It insolses con¬ 
tinuous sell sacrifice ol main" kinds, 
IMi-ssibly even the sacrifice ol im¬ 
mediate financial security. It is 
through the choice of siiirituai \al 
ucs, where thev conflict with ma- 
icrial values, that true seruritt' is to 
be found. 


Probably the most (vjj'nilar as 
-. well as Uic most dangerous ihcorv 
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fails rnit of as well as into. 'Phis 
igiKires the truth that love, no 
matter liow it starts, is something 
that must be consciousb creaierl. 
Lasting love dejiemls on |)ermanent 
sex compatibility, and this in turn 
dejHiuls heavilv on having children. 
When th«- experience ol sex is 
suhordinaii'd to ihe birth and care 
ofihildren it I. ikes on .1 new spiritual 
significance. This is the basis fir 
true aiul lasting lo\ e. a continuous 
process of cri'ation and si-ll-sacrifice 
ceiiteied around laising a lamiK. 

()ne o] the most nni'ortant studies 
of m.iriiage is that b\ the jwNcholo- 
gist l.iwis .\|. I'erman. .it .Stanford 
l'ni\ersit\. file results ha\e lu-i'ii 
|>ubhslK-d in his book l\<\t /tolniiu'ul 
I 'ut/or^ in Munta! 1 ()l all 

the [nlluencis ih.ti rletirinine a 
ha|)|)v marriage |>iob.iblv the four 
most imjxii tanl ai< : 

living eagei to li.iw children. 

I lav mg jiarents who are hapjiily 
marrietl. 

Having a mature char.'tcter and 
»ill cl iv V jH i sonalit v. 

living religious and ol religious 


|)y rents. 

.Sesual comjXiiibiiiiV alone is not 
legaidvd bv })svch<dogists and so- 
ciidogisisasa major factor. I'he reason 
is that sill h coinjiatibilit v is .some¬ 
thing that has to be achieved, and 
its achievement ilepemis on the four 
factors just mentioned. 

Lack ol moiiev has often been 
given as a principal cause of marital 
unhappines.s ami divorce. And yet 
the higher the income, the higher 
the divorce rate. OJ>viou,sly,, 

- -. L. '■ .1- ■<);' 
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witkout sufficient iti6hcy to iikitilge 
ihcir whims, their impulses, their 
selfish desires, mu-st of necessity 
make greater cflforls to overcome 
their difficulties. 'I’hese difficulties 
often prove temporary and so tlic 
Couple remain uni led and regain 
their happiness, 'riuis financial rnsr- 
atrity may be a lielp in achieving 
marital srturify. 

Having a (.hild is the final and 
strongest pleilge of a couple’s love 
for each other. Ii is an ehxpient 
rcstimt)ny that iheir marriage is a 


complete one! It ItiTts tfeeif marpi- 
from the level of selfish love an 
physical pleasure to that of devotioi 
centcretl around a new life. It mak^' 
self-sacrifice rather than self-indulj;^,| 
gcnce their guiding principle. 
represents the husband's faith in his | 
abilitv to prosidc the necessary .s 
security, and it demonstrates the ; 
wife's confidence in his ability to '•% 
do so. The net result is a spiritual ' 
security which, more than any » 
otlier ptjwer, helps to create material 
sccuritv as well. 



Ditht'f ('.atch thrMamf 

\ \IA\SI*MM- K in Viig<islavM UKik the trouble to coinii the nuinlKir of 
times Premier Si.ilin’s name was meiiiioned »jn the front page of an Lssue 
of Mom'ow’s Pvtin/it. It worked out to iji mentions under the following 
a])|X'll:itions: 

josel Viss.nnin»>vu'h Stalin, ^5; (ainirade Stalin, ^5; CJrcat Leader, lo; 
Dear and Beloxetl St.irm, 7; Clre.ii Stalin. (1. 

The \’ngosl.iv p.ijx i ixited that other apjxllations for Stalin in common 
use were: 

(ii'eat Leatler of I’.ntire .Nl.mkmd; (ire.ii Chief of All Workers; Pro- 
t.'igomsi of Our X'lcmries; and Failhfiil Fighter lor the C.;iii.se of Peace. 

— \ ork HeriM TriitHne 

Till. oM-KUAL Yugoslav r.u!u» takes delight in easting lihes at Stalin and 
il^c CViminlorm countries. .\ Belgrade commentator reported: 

‘'Nhiscow's Pmrtlci re|x»rts that a fire broke out in the Stalin^C-oinmts- 
safiat, Stalin Street, north of Stalin St|iiarc and near the Stalin Station of - 
the Moscow Subwav. The Stalin Fire Brigaile iirimetliaiely proceeded to 
the scene of the fire. 

“This is a wonderful achievement :tnd a success^ of Stalinist discipline ,, 
and of the Stalinist fire hydrants prtxluced in the Stalin Hydrant Works.-,,/' 
■C.)nly under the wise leadership of the genius Stalin is .such a development .. 
as this fire hydrant possible. 'I'lie great Stalin shows us die way from' fiiy 
'-'.ttf fltc.” ' ri 
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Ini the Russian Zone of Germany 
totalitarianism has risen again. Fully 
organized and strongly annedy it is 
physically and ideologically ripe for 
^ Soviet exploitation 

East Germany’s 
New Nazis 

Condensed from Commcntaiy 
Norhert Miilili n 

S i'pposrxc: in \q^C\ a German Rip 
van Winkle haJ slretelicd out 
for a nap in I*'.asi (iermany's liar/. 
Mountains. \\'hcn he awakes it is 
IQ51. He learns frt»m his old neigh¬ 
bors how everything has changed. 
Hitler's 'I'hird Reich has gojie down 
in defeat, his home town has been 
occupied by the Russian .\rmy, and 
now after liberation and peace then* 
is a “German Democratic Repub¬ 
lic.” A “new era of peace, progress 
and plenty” has been established. 

Yet under the thin disguise <il new 
words and uniforms, is not the scene 
in reality amazingly the same.' 

Hailing a ncighlwr, Herr van 
Winkle is greeted with that strange 
movement invented in the Yhirtl 
Reich and dubbed “the German 
glance”: it consists of a quick Icxik 

NoRBfcwr Muiii.k.n, a close student of 
. German politics, guilicrcd the material for 
^ this report during a tour of Cjcrtmny last 
fall. 



around to see if any inlortners are 
loitering in the \ icinitv. Evervwhere 
are the same cold-faced, black 
booted, black uniformed young men 
of the SS uiuler a lu'W name: “Peo¬ 
ple's Police.” I'he same cocky boys 
in abbrc\ iated shorts ami open 
sport shirts now call ihetnselvcs the 
“l‘'ree German \'outh.'’ I'he Ciesta- 
po has ceased to c\ist, but there is 
a new fraternity calletl the Staaissich- 
erheitsdienst (State .Security Pi dice). 
He learns that if this fraternity were 
to denounce hitn as an “enemy of 
the people” he would be arrested 
and Tortureil until he admitted a 
crime, then a “People’s Qiurt” 
w'ould sentence him to prison or send 
him to a concentration camp. 

At the village inn Herr van 
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Winkle would find himself seated 
for a Genieimchaftsenipfang (com¬ 
pulsory community radio listening), 
just as in the old days. And the same 
voices still seem to broadcast the 
same speech in adoration of “the 
greatest friend of the people, the 
greatest thinker J>f all times’”; de 
nouncing and “unmasking'” the 
enems, the reactkmaries, the Anglo- 
Saxon imptrialists and exploiters, 
tlie international g.mg<irnioiie\ mad 
warmojigers; promising to all a 
better life as soon as these l»)reigii 
criminals and their hklden helpers 
at home wen- liipiidateil. And long 
lists of natnes are rixul of those who 
pleclge their enthusiastic supj>oit of 
this goal, the list rangittg from uni¬ 
versity prolessors ol medicine to 
ht)usewi\es to high sclwiol students 
to tindertakers. 

'flu- transition fn>tn the Na/i 
regime t(» the (ximmunist one was 
not achiexed by anv mere change¬ 
over ol labels aiul Icatlers. It i<K)k 
live years oi threats, purges aiul 
trickery, and loreign pressure to 
establish the new ilictatorship oxer 
Clermans who ha<l just been liber¬ 
ated from dictatorship. 

But now the mon<»|V)|y of j'K)wer is 
firmly in the hands of C^imnuinist 
Party leaders ruled by Walter L'l- 
bricht, the I’arty’s secretary-general, 
who in turn is rule<l by the Sox iet 
leaders in the Kremlin, 'fliis monop¬ 
oly of power is sustained by jiolilical 
organization, indoctrination, terror 
and control over ex^cry bit of com¬ 
munication. 

.laJEa^t Germany today there arc 

.Cs-.4l'f 


three niitin classes. On top stand tn^ !^ 
members of the state party, thc'^ 
SI'.I) (the Socialist Unity Party),. 
xvitli ajiproxinuiely one million :■ 
members, subject to continuous tests' 
aii<i purges One third of its mem- " 
bers xverc' i xpelletl in llic last.. 
txvt> xears. Prominent among those 
purged XXere [)eople xvho had spent 
their years ol exile from Na/.i Ger¬ 
many in the West, or xvht) had 
frieiuls or relaiixes in the West. 
In addition, there xxere lliose guilty 
of “eosinopoliianism." such as the ’ 
riuiringian physician who had "grov- 
lied”' belore the West by prescribing 
piniciltin lor a case ol xenereal dis¬ 
ease. the I lalle I iiixersiiy student of 
eeoiiomics xxlio admitted tiiai he had 
reail sexet.il jwiges hv Adam .Smith, 
and the language teacher in a Leip¬ 
zig school xvho had used, an ol<l copy 
ol x\k‘ Xu/ionii/ Cn oirmp/iii 
in his l-'nglish lourse. 

Beloxx the I\»riy members arc 
those xvho haxe slmwn their loyalty 
but need more tliorougbgoing |K)lili- 
cal obserx.ttion belbrc they can be 
admitteil to the leaditig class. 

Next come the members of “mas.s . 
organizations.”’ those xvho are or^ 
gani/ed in tannmunist-conirollcd . 
yet allegedly indejxiidenl groups ■ 
such as the I’artisjins of Peace, the 
League of (jerinan-Sovict Friend- ’, 
ship, trade unions and consumers*' 
cooperaiix es, the youth aixd women’s' 
organizations, and the Association of- 
the \’ic’ims of Nazism. Not to be-;, 
long to any of these organization.s aur'. 
tomatically makes a citizen of East- 
Germany highly suspect. And thm.‘ 
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double advantage to the regime: 
%'First, the dictatorship can more 
'.easily control its subjects, for the 
members of mass organizations are 
, continually \ratchccl, tested* and 
- investigated. - Second, many who 
join, even under duress, come to 
' experience a sense of complicity and 
• make excuses for the system. 

A fourth “invisible" cla.ss is made 
-'up of those who arc hostile to ihe 
" ,regime — to be prosecuted as enr- 
mics by the People’s Q)iiris. 'Hie 
politically conscious enemies range 
i;lrom people who let fall a critical 
remark about one of the leaders, or 


“^economic crirainais^': lor instsuide, 
all the bakers in an E^t Berlin 
suburb who one morning sold their 
merchandise at prices cheaper than 
the lixetl price, or gave away bread 
tr) old beggars who turnetl cjiit to be 
disguised “economic inspectors," 
were sentenced It) two years in 
prison as "economic criminals." 

I’lie new dictatorship ttK>k over 
the Nazis’ concentration camps of 
Huchenwaltl. Sachsen hausen, an-J 
.N'eubrandeiiburg; in addition, it 
established nine new concentration 
camps. In 1050, accortiing to the 
most conservative accounts, the 


^'refused to listen to a 0>inmunisi 
y>5pcech, to real rcsistanis. 
g: Eight youngsters under 20 in tlie 
• small town of Ciuesirow. Mecklen- 
j burg, were recently caught by the 
^People’s Police with handbills say- 
ing: “We want free elections in 
, Germany." They were sentenced to 
. prison terms ranging from ten to 15 
. years. For reading a Western paper 
and lending it to somebtKly else the 
punishment is hard labor for live 
years to life. 

The dictatorship has nationalized 
vail agricultural estates, big industrial 
' concerns, insurance and banking 


number of people sent to these camps 
surpasseil 200,000; of these, 96,000 
died in the camps, while 41,000 were 
dejx)rted to the Soviet L’nion. F.arly 
in 1950 the dictatorship annoiinceil 
with great fanfare that it had dis¬ 
solved the camps. .\ total of 29.000 
inmates were releasetl either \ er\ 
sick people or Nazis needed to 
lx)lstcr the new ex-Nazis’ National 
Democi-aiic Party. 'I'he remaining 
44.000 were transferred to new 
forced-labor camps, to the state 
prison of Waldheim and to Siberia. 

1 'hc I’last Ck-rman concentration 
camp inmates are almost ne\er 


^companies, anti all businc.ss con¬ 
nected with public opinion - from 
‘ newspapers to corner ncw.sstands. 
^.Their former owners have been dis- 
vposed of quite simply by hav- 
^ing them convicted of “economic 
t^imes.” While .some smaller busi¬ 
nesses and trade units have not yet 
expropriated by law, many of 
i||ipjr<^p^.i;s>havc been conyig^ ^ 


worked or tortured to death. 'F'hc 
methtxl of extermination is the slow 
wasting away f>f the prisoners. I’hcy 
are .starved to death through a 
svslematicallv arranged deficiency 
of focxl and vitamins. 

With violence against the btxJy 
there goes terror against the mind. 
The Communists have invented 
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“objectivism," which is nothing Inii 
an assault against the main enemy 
the o|icn mind amt a {X)litical 
instrument lor pnxhicing planned 
men {Planmvnschcn) alter the Sc)\ict 
pattern. Special C',oniiiuinisi com- 
mi.ssioners grill nnixersity siiulents 
beidre every term; those con 
sitlered “ideological)) intolerable" 
are eiraited lor a lalx)!' pro|ec(. A 
third ol the student ImhK consists ol 
sO called "worker and [X-avint stu¬ 
dents" elelegated by the l*art\ to the 
iinixersiiies and loiced to siudv 
tluTc. Ihe) receive scholarships 
graduateil upwarel accoiding to their 
political entiuisiasin. luxe vears 
trom no\^ the xxhole student bodx is 
St. lu'iiuh'd to consist onK ni such 
C'^imiiuinisl delegated "xxorkei and 
peasant stiulenls." 

rile enlorcetl one-xxax (-ducation 
is not limited to Unixt‘isitX students, 
b'llleen hundred "progres.sixe ie\t 
IxMiks and primers" in 17 million 
xohimes most ot them transla 
tion.s of Kiissian xxorks are to be 
printed and di.stributed to grade 
sch(x>l children m lost- 

In kindergarteiv. xxhere. according 
to otlicial instructions, "the celebra 
tioii of ('hristmas should be beauti 
fully replaced by the celebration of 
Stalin's birthday," a C'hristmas play 
was'prc.seribed with this outline: 

“I'irst scene in .\merica; White 
children torture Negro children. 

“Second scene in F.ngland: bey 
Scouts play war. 

“Third scene: C'hildren Irom 
Soviet Russia and Korea sing peace 




Inihappily the uniformed group 
lile, with its marching and singing, 
does appeal to youngsters. With the 
same words u.sed by Hitler youths, 
enthusiastic C^imnuinist youths de¬ 
scribed to me ihe "good sides" of the 
present dictatorship. Fully exploited 
by tile C'oinmunists. voungsiers are 
continually drixen 10achieve incred¬ 
ible xxorking performances, 'I'hey sort 
more cigarettes per dax. or in.stall 
more radio lubes ptr hour, than e\- 
|H.*rienced xvorkers. i liose xxho fail to 
remain in iht sxsiem's giXKl graces 
must register as ]obless, xxhich auto¬ 
matically makes them draile(‘s either 
lor the IVople’s Police or for labor 
in the uranium mini-s. 

Among the laige majoiitx' ol Ka.st 
(iermans a gmeiai inner dis.scnr 
Irom the goxernment is veiled by 
outxxard consent gained through 
blackmail and terror. Much as 
people hale and reject the dictator- 
shiji. thex tear it even more, ’I'hcy 
cannot libeiate themselves, but they 
do want libtrty. I'liey can be 
counted on to light with the \Wst 
agains] Soviet totalitarianism to a 
lar greatei extent tlian thex assisted 
the si niggle against ihe Nazis. 

This is especiallv true if we know 
how to encourage such latent opposi¬ 
tion. cooperate with it, linil means 
to aid it. l ast (Jermany presents an 
exceptionally promising but so far 
scarce!V used opportunity for the 
West to penetrate the Iron Cur¬ 
tain and to carry its message effec¬ 
tively to the peoples under Soviet 
rule. When len.s of thoiLsands of 
Hast Get mans recently voted against 



V^-thcir regime in the only way possible 
\—by sending the stubs of their 
ration cards to be counted in the 
Western Zone — they demonstrated 
their true sentiments quite uncejuiv- 
ocally. Were'the West less worried 
/about “containment” and more 
ing to take the ideological olTcnsi\ e, 
‘ seeking support among the victims 
■’ of Communist terror — the response 




m 




would exceed every optimistic cal- 


CLilation. 

The defense of the West cannot 
merely mean more and more sol¬ 
diers. It must also mean something 
positive: the promise of eventual 
iibenaion. Such promises, made in 
gcKxl faith, with actions to back 
them Ilf), can be the equivalent of 
many infantry divisions. 


To Pul It Neatly 

VViir.N William .\lien While, ihe lamoiis ediif>r ol die h^mfioria 
Gazette, asked Franklin 1 ). RtM)si*velt for a picture ol the President 
in one of his favorite seersucker suits, F.O.R. sent it in a letter which 
began: “Dear Bill: Here i.s the seersucker fiicture. <hily inscribed bv 
the Slicker l^l the seer.” — UoIuti ::»lifivtiKMl m Ni-w Soik Tunes .lliijcii'.JHr 


Aftkr losing a big sum at the gaming tables in has Vegas, Jimiiiv 
Durante sent the owner of Id Rancho Vegas a picture ol himself in 
shorts, autographed, “I won’t say ii hasn't been ilice.” 

— Ancin’u K. Hit til. //oHviiimmI Mru v Kanu-I (C,rinM'l X; 1)iiiiI.i|j> 

Tmc wife of BrcKiks Atkinson, drama iiitic lor the New \’ork 
Times, dedicated her first novel, R/g Iiye<. to ’‘the critic on my 
hearth.” —Time 


U. S. Sf.nator Arthur Vanilenberg fuesenieil a Senate secretary 
with his picture insciilied: “With all the alleciion that the lawallows.” 

— J.t< k ISill.ick, c|iiciu-d )iy l.voiKircl Kyoiis 


WiiivN actress F.thel Barrymore was in the hospital for an appen¬ 
dectomy, her brother John sent her an apfile with a note that rcatl: 
“On the occasion of your ofiening. ilarling.” 

— n.tnilrl Mel for in n'amau’i I.ife 


Jkan Dai.rympi.i:, the brisk, brittle and beautiful press agent and 
prcxlucer, has an autographed picture from comfsoser Deems 'I'aylor 
inscribed: “For Jean, whose rough exterior covers a heart of stone.” 

— Ciintriliiitocl Iiy II. N. 01l|t)iaiit 


Whkn Dr. James Simpson, the Scottish physician, was knighted 
for introducing the use of anesthesia in childbirth, a friend suggested 
as a suitable coat of arms: “A wee nakeil bairn with the inscription 
/Dqes your mother know vou’re out?’ ” . s ■ 



f am the daughter of earth and water. 
And the nursling of the sky. - si., ii,.y 


First Lady of the Air 


Amelin Earlmrf: 

^ Symbol of Courage aud Adventure 


' Cx>n<lc-nsi-(l (rom lilur linok Maiiiixiiu- 


/•nuh i< and Kii/harine Drake 


T ill- <»p( ns 

in :i New ^'oik 


office iiiinn^ the 
carelre(‘ spring ol 
n>2S. A iiKiii is sit 
liii)^ at a desk, wail 
in^. I'Aen in ihcise 
leckless '20's, his had 
been a CIa/^ com 
mission; to find a 
youn^ American 
woman willing to 
risk her iiie. at no 
pa\, on a haii rais 
ill); adventure. SjX'ci 
fications ran some 
tfiiiij; like tins; **('.;iiuiidate must 
emlxxly the hi)»hest standards of 
.\merican womanly kxI; be nuxlest, 
di|;jiiiied, persimable, ready to face 
death with coni|X)snre. Must be able 
It) keep a secret." 

There came a knock. In the tkxir- 
way suxxl a graceful towhead with 
freckles and a pair of .steady, slate- 
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ora\ eves. With a .smile .soon to be- 
com«- familiar to multitudes, the 
a|)plicant poxluceil her credentials. 
(Occupation: social-service worker. 
Hobby: living. Name: .\melia l ar- 
hart. 

f’he man was CJeorge Palmer Put¬ 
nam, publisher, author, entrepre¬ 
neur. Hi.s .search was over. Here 






• ‘‘'7 Remtmbei' 
the Sling of the Stww ..." 

It was in 'roroiito, Amelia I'.arliari 
often saief, that she was biticii by the 
aviation bug. That was in 11)17 ami i<)iS 
when she .served as a nurse's aide in 
SjNidina Military Hospital. What leisure 
time she had the teen-aged Amelia 
worked a 12-hour ilay was spent <11 
Armour Heights watching Heilgling war 
pilots try their wings. 

“1 never had a chance to take a ride. " 
.she told 'I'oronto's (Canadian C.lub tnans 
years later, “but I ilid liave a chance to 
.sec the fliers. They were \ery yoting and 
\ery hand.sonie. ! remember the sting ol 
the snow' in my lace as I stmxl behind 
the planes and the prr)pellors whirred." 

Two years after leaving 'I'oionio 
.\mclia .made her first flight and dis 
covered her destiny. 

( Irmii 

'{hr 'I'r/rgriim, 'IfHiiiii'i 


.slcxKi the ideal candidate for the 
foTinidable honor of becoming the 
first woman to fly the .Atlantic. 

Following landbergh’s flight tr> 
Paris the previous year, four women 
■in succc.ssion had made headlines by 
.seeking a share in conquering the 
transatlantic skies. .All had failed. 
But their Allure had not daunted 
others. Mrs. Frederick CJucsl hatl 
bought a plane, the Friendship, for a 
transatlantic flight, hut her faniily 
raised .serious ohjections. It was to 
take her place in the crew that Mrs. 
Guest commissioned Putnam to find 
A substitute. 

.•f 

Po a memorable Sunday in June 


led; that the Rrignd-‘.„ ta a staixlstilk 


") ship was on her way — three 
aboard, one of them a wom¬ 
an - unre|x>rlcd since Gajx* 
Race, Newfoundland. Mil¬ 
lions staycxl close to their 
radios that endless Sunday. 
Who was she, anyway, lhai 
brave, mi.sguided girl : 

.\mclia F^arhart was Ixirn 
in i8(>S, the daughter of a 
Kansas lawver. I ler earh life 
was niiich like that of other 
children in the .Middle West, 
hilt .Viiielia's tastes ran le.ss 
to dolls than to improvising 
break-neck roller ccxisters 
Irom the hayloft to the lltKir 
of her graml fa tiler’s barn. 
She was encouraged to fish, 
ride astride.* bellv-flop, even 
to pitineer the first )>air of 
gymnasium bloomers ever to 
gla/.e the eves of .Atchison. 

Kansas, .\fter high .school 
graduation she workcil in a 'I'oronlo 
military hospital during the Iasi year 
of World War 1 . 

.\rinistice brought her the first 
chance to think about the luiure. In 
her high schcxil yearlxxik Amelia 
had been “the girl in brown, w'ho 
walks alone,” and now she hankered 
for work off the beaten track- a 
man-siml job. She tried commercial 

**.'\Mfci.iA h.\RHAKT was watcliiiig a Wild 
West show in ''I<ironto in 1918 when the 
spieler cliallciiged anyone in the crowd to 
ride a hucking bronco. No one else lotjk 
him up so the slender girl with the adven¬ 
turous heart stepped forward and gravely 
announced she would like to try. Amelia 
did more tlian try. She rode broncQ 
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photography, automobile repairing, 
a year of premedical work. 'Phen, 
in iQ2f), I'xfvi’in Karharl ttKik his 
daugfiter to her first air meet, in 
C^iiifornia. 

It is dilliciill ntmaiiuys to re¬ 
create the spell ami the new Wfjiuler 
that attached to flying a little more 
than years ago. Many who came 
to the airfield that day had never 
seen an airplane. Amelia watciied 
spellhtnind. Before the final stunt 
was «)\cr she had talkeil her father 
into permission for a “joy rule. ' 
Stxm she was s;mdwiche<l betsseen 
I''rank I lawks and a fellow pilot who 
went along “to hold the female down 
in case she geis hysterics.” 

'I'lte iemale did not get hysterics. 
I ler heart felt onlv a ttn rent »>f jov 
as the fiekl dropped awav. “I knew 
then," sakl .\melia. "that 1 must 
fly.” I'rom lliat first ho|) until the 
curling wave-tops reachetl for lier 
gallant spirit 17 years later, there 
was never lor her any music tjuite 
like that catlence of the skies. 

By tn^^ .\inelia had rcceiveil a 
Vedvrutitm . U'romiiitiquc Internationale 
license. !she was the first woman tt» 
soar to 1^,000 lei‘t and one of the 
first .\merican fliers to experiment 
with air-cooletl engines. 

'Hut the young imlii.siry kefit its 
gatles locked to women, and flying 
as a hobby became !(K) costly. So, 
in 1926, Amelia settled down to 
social-service work in Boston. She 
was cfiping one day two years later 
with a group of Syrian and Chinese 
toddlers when she was called to the 
A man’s voice asked her, 


,, t^lcpboBe. 

V e.'y "a '*. 


quite matter-of-factly, whether .shfc.' 
would be willing to take part in a 
transfitlantic flight. I’lane: a tri- . 
motor h'okker, equipped with floats. 
Pilot: famed Wihner Stult/,. Me¬ 
chanic: Louis (“Slim”) CJordon. 

.\melia's heart beat faster. She 
thoroughly uitderstoiKl the flight 
ha/iirds over the .Atlantic, 
she said, “Pd be willing.” 

On June 17, 192X, the Vrienthhip^ 
\sith .Vmetia l'!.arhart on board, 
clawed its way out <if Prepas-sey 
I larbor in Newfoiiiulland and pressed 
its nose eastward against the clot¬ 
ting fog. 

Por iS hours of that more-than- 
2'1-hour \oyage, Slulty. flew through 
blinding storms, through solid jxnil- 
tices t)f ir)g. now dropping to shake 
ice from leading etlgi s, im)w climbing 
to escape the waves. Phe plane was 
oNcrloatled: the motors coughed in¬ 
cessant Iv, (lordon paid out fuel 
faster aiul still fastei as the plane 
bucke<l hungrv headwinds. In vain 
he struggled to restore life to the 


radio. 

With fuel for minutes in the 
tanks, ami rain dripping in icy 
cascades ikmn her neck, .-Xmclia 
spent what might well have been 
her final hour scribbling in her log- 
b(x)k. I'illed with snatches of ptHTlry, 
gav drawings and verl>ai photo¬ 
graphs of the trnn.satlanlic flight 
(“clouds like fantastic gobs of mashed 
potatoes”), it rcvcaletl to the curi-; 
ous public a striking ficrscmality,' 
half practical, half dreamer, and be¬ 
came a best-seller. ' 

The Friendship landed withqut 


•ft 
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-cidcnt at Burry Port, Wales, the 
, nth heavicr-than-air machine to 
complete the North Atlantic cross- 
, ing. Amelia Karhart's luggage for the 
journey was a comb ami ttx>ihbrush. 

During the-next four years .\inelia 
became the supersaleswoman of an 
expanding industry. Professional 
aviation openetl its dtjors, and she 
slogged out distance rectjrds, pitj- 
neered the autogiro, testcti experi¬ 
mental planes anti engines, ga\ e in 
strucTioii. boosted air travel with 
articles and lectures. Men admired 
her femininity aiul gotxl-sptjrtsman- 
ship. W’omen warmed to licr ukkI- 
esly, her championship of careers for 
< their daughters. (Jeorge Putnam 
married her. 

But ahvays there was that pnxl- 
ding spirit of adventure. 'Priie, she 
had flown the Atlantic— but as 
'‘cargo.” Now she plunged into the 
.study of celestial navigation, dead 
reckoning, radio communication. 
Blindfolded in innumerable cock¬ 
pits, she sweated out instrument Hy¬ 
ing. More than looo air hours later 
she believed that she was reaiJy. 

On the evening of May 30, 

' Amelia climbed into the ctrckpit of 
her single-engine l.,c)ckhced-\’ega at 
Harbor Grace, Newfoumlland, her 
heart .set on accomplishing what no 
one except Lindbergh had ever done 
^before — a transatlantic st>lo. Four¬ 
teen hours and 56 minutes later, a.s- 
tonished cows in a pasture near 
Londonderry, Irelatid, bolted for 
»fety as an alarming red machine, 
f..,^lching blue flame and smoke, sat 
|^M»,aii»ong riliTO. . 


Amelia had established a new 
world record under incredible con¬ 
ditions. Four hours-out of New¬ 
foundland flames had spurted through 
a cracketl manifold ring. 'Phe ring 
might melt at any nunnent. or 
splinter from \ ibralion. I’urn back.^ 
fo land at night at unfamiliar 1 lar- 
bor (hace with all that gasoline 
could only spell di.vister. Cio on.' 
.\melia weighed the evils and kept 
going. With lightning .stabbing the 
dark barriers ahead and solid so'ip 
below, the altimeter brt)kc. lienee 
forth she would have to guess the 
margins between her and the .sea. 

.\melia began to climb until ice 
formed t)n the unseen wings and the 
little plane with a convulsixe shud¬ 
der plummeted in a \ertical spin. 
.\melia Jiianagcil to regain control. 
I'or fi\e hours she flew by instru¬ 
ments through pummeling storms. 
Before morning the tachometer 
the vital instrument which measures 
revolt!tions-per minure - failed. A 
leaking fuel gauge not four feet from 
the blazing manilbld ring began to 
lill the ship with ga.s fumes, 'rhough 
she had enough fuel to read) Paris, 
Amelia understamiably preferred to 
sit (It)wn in the first oasis proflered 
by the Old Workl. 

'Pile transatlantic .solo .secured 
.Amelia's place in aviation's archives. 
Showered with honors and decora¬ 
tions, feted by royalty, mobbed 
whenever she appeared in public, 
she w’as the best-known woman of 
her day. Her head was unturned. 

Her almost casual solo flight from ^ 
Ijctnoiuiu to Oaklanfl, Cal^« ^ 
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— 2400 miles emphasized ihe 
strides made by the industry in three 
years. Amelia sal in a -smi^ cabin, 
iiHcrophone at her elbow, hot food 
%\ithin leacli, her poet's soul rc- 
spondint:; like a seisnui^raph to lu- 
llire's Ma,i;e eflects. 

" The UHKin set and I w.is alone 
with ihe stais. I ha\eoi(en said I hat 
the lure of llylni; is the lure ol 
lvj:iuiy, .ind I need no other ilit^lii 
to Cfan inee me. . . . " l en thou¬ 
sand people weie waiiiniial < }akl.ind 
Airport t<i nieet her. 

Ibil luck is iiekle. and Amelia 
knew it. ‘‘Somi'day I'll ”i 1 bumped 
oil,” sIk said. “1 don't want to ,i;o. 
but when I ,1^0 I'd like to i^o in mv 
plane. (^)uiekl\." 

A l]ii>hi around the woild was to 
have been .Xmelia's linal mort<;ai;e 
on her luture. “1 mean to yive up 
majcjr lonj^ disianee lli^his. I have 
a ieelini; that tlu re is just about one 
moie ecKKl !li«'ht lelt in mv svstem 
and I hope this is it." 

()n the lirst o( that l]ii;hl. the 
new twin engine Lockheed l lectra. 
glutted with sjasohne to eariv it 
Irom I lonoliihi to distant I lowland 
Island, north Samoa, ground 
l(X)ped and cracked up at the take- 
oil. Kepairs involved delav. anti 
changing weather coiulitions matle 
it atjv'isable to reverse the itinerarv. 
Hying insteUil an ea.stwartl course 
around the world. This relegatetl tr> 
the home stretch the mast hazardous 
part of the long (light ■ ■ picking 
tiny Howland Island, only two 
square miles in size, out of the 
sprawling Pacific. 


The question mark of Howland'. 
Island must have haunt<*d the minds ; 
of .\melia an<l navigator Fred 
.\ot)nan as they wingeci their w'ay• 
arounil three tjuarlers t)l the globe. 
When they reachetl l.ae. New' 
(luinea. 22.000 miles had been 
piislietl behind, \head. more than 
2500 miles across tiu- lonelii-si water 
in the worltl. lav I low laml. ()ii july 2, 
Hi ^7. .\melia and Ntjonan took olf. 

I lours later .1 lookout ('.oast (iuard 
cutter pickeil up a message in a fa¬ 
miliar volei’: “Meadwinds . . . hall 
an horn's gas . . . circling." judging 
hv the signals, the lost plane was not 
HM» miles from Howland. Some¬ 
where near )ounu‘v's en<l. the needle 
ol i!?e gas gauge sank against the 
stop. In ilie uncaring ilesolaiion of 
the deep. .Xnulia's luck ran out. . . . 

What made this ailventiirc lov¬ 
ing gill risk her lile on such a gam¬ 
ble? Tills IS how \\'.ilier l.ippmann 
siimnuil it up altei the navy’s 
seareh lor lier was lin.illv abandoned; 

“Ihe woild is a heller place to 
livi- in because it contains human 
beings who will give up ease and 
seeiiriiv and si.ike their own lives 
in ordelr' to do what ihev themselves 
think worth doing. They ilo the 
useless, brave, noble, the tlivincly 
f(K)Iish and the very wisest things 
that are done by man. .Anil whal 
ihev prove to themselves aiul to 
others is that man is no mere crea¬ 
tine of his hahit.s, no mere autom' 
aton in his routine, hut that in the; 
dust of which he is maiic there is 
also fire, lighted now ai.d^ then by* 
great vvim.ls from the sky.” 




I^VE of the big rransatlaniic airliners 
'^recently ttx>k a group of writers 
and radio artists —all women to 
Huropc, and the women, being the <»nly 
passengers, made themselves complete' 
Iv at home. Several hours out Irom New 
York, with the flying jH-rlectlv smooth, 
the loudspeaker intone.!; “F.veiyone 
please return to your seats and laslen 
scat belts.” 

The women rushed to their places, 
followed instructions and s:it tensely 
wailing developments. In a moment 
the dexjr of the cr)iurol rcnim openet! 
and the pilot emerged, surveyed them 
and smiled. “Now, I supjxisi-, the men’s 
room is clear.” — non kkium.i-.k 

rrswo DAYS before 1 gave thi* com- 
■“•mcncemcni address at Lake Forest 
Academy last June 1 received a letter 
from iny son, a mend>er of the gradu 
aring class. 

“Dear D.'id: I thought I’d belter give 
you a few pointers on your coming 
speaking engagement. By now we all 
know that we are the future of America 
and arc going out into an unsettled 
world. Also, I think I’d better remind 
you that you’re speaking to a group of 
'boys aged 13 to 18; most of them are 
closer to 13. Last, but not least, it will 
probably be a hot day and we’ll all be 
anxious to get it over with — in fact, 

, we’ll want to get it over with even if 
it’s a cold aay. A little humor would 
■lielp; however, none of this stuff about 


I he Vermont farmer who was glatl his 
farm had been declareil over the New 
York stale line because he coukln’i 
stand another Vermont winter. Feel 
tree to call on me lor more advice if you 
ueed it. Love, CMiuck.” 

I sr.irietl my speech by reading my 
son's letter and then tiied to follow his 
directions exactly. IVihaps needless to 
sav, it was my most suceessliil com¬ 
mencement address,— hi-kon---. iiom i.ssiii-.\i> 

T iKF- many of his colleagues in the 
I louse. Representative.\lbcri Cioic, 
of rennessee, makes a weeklv report i<j 
his constituents by latlio platters which 
art* air-expressed i«> broadcasting sta 
lions in 12 counties lor use at con- 
vcuieni intervals during the week. 
S<x)n after recording his routine i*;- 
minuie chat fmu* J’riday, (anigressman 
(jore flew home to C'arihage for the 
week-end. Monday mf)rning he mo¬ 
tored to his farm and was ambling 
leisurely in a small coittm field when he 
heard from the nearby cabin the ex¬ 
cited voice of an aged Negro tenant. 

“Oh, ble.ssed Law'd, Mr. f »ore! 1 was 
just lis'nin’ to you on the radio and 1 
looks out the window and ihcre you is 
in my cotton patch. U you a’right, Mr. 
Ciore.? Or is that yo’ ghost 

I — I.AWHKNCK Sullivan 

^11E oTiiEu DAY at OUT housc we were 
discussing the philosophy of “Live 
each day as though it were your last.” 



nMl‘ 


“Well,” said the sweetest old lady of 
the group, “that’s a fine saying, but for 
20 years I’ve been using a philosophy 
that’s a little diil'creiit. It's this: ‘Treat 
all the |H;ople you meet each <la>’ as 
though it were /Ar/r last tlay on earth.’ ” 

— Raki<.\k\ Kkii> 

in the air loree I < 1 k 1 niosi oi 
™ my iraseling bv means oi mv right 
thumb. One (la\ I got .1 tide with a 
taeituin inati who did not say a word 
lor ball an lioui. Then he muttered, 
“M.ide it that time.” 

“W'hal ilnl vou tn.ike.'" I asked, 
mereb to be fKiliie. 

He hesitated and then said. “I drive 
alone a lot and to break the monotonv 
1 plav .1 intleg.une. When Ttn tempted 
to pass .1 eat f>ii a iur\e <11 sonie oihir 
jil.ice I shouldn't, I count to 15 ' 
ligitritig tb.it lovers ilie time it would 
lake to pass, ll anothei c.ir comes 
tow.iril me \\lnli‘ I’m count mg. I've 
been killed. 11 not. I’ve rnatle 11. And, 
son. I’ve been killed tbri’e limes in the 
last lioiir.” —OKkisii I i>.r 11 

I It xo.iskeilold K.irkailisiingnished 
” actor in his d.t\ but now jx-nmiess, 
to go with us ll) a matinee ol /*'.///.c/and 
the evening peiiormame t>l t^o/icn^rin. 
Me met us in liie lobbv holding a tiny 
corsage ol \it»lets lor m\ wife. Mespite 
his threadbare suit, he x\as a ligiire oi 
distinction. .\i the malmee'send hean- 
noyuced, “I have leserveil .1 table at 
the I iollmaim.” 

We coulil not protest without hurl 
ing him but resoKed to gel hold ol the 
cheek. At the Mollmann, the manager 
said warmly. “Why, Karl, it's years 
since you were here! Wc were delighted 
when you called for a tabic.” The old 
man's green-black caj)c and biittcrcd 
Homburg were taken from him with 


deference, and the head waiter escortttf 
us to a choice table, reminiscing about 
the days when Karl had come regularly 
with .Mary Pickford, I>>uglas Fair¬ 
banks ami other stars. Dinner was mag- 
niftceni, with suitable accompaniment 
r>l wines ami a lu|neur. .And the check- 
was .dreally paid! 

I diopjX’il in a lew days later to say 
him- much wc appreciated the reception 
ol the old acini. 

“1 suppose I shouldn’t tell you,” said 
the manager, “but the ilay belore your 
ilinner Karl arranged to wash dishes 
here lor sc-vi ral da\s to pay the check.” 

“.Viid your men knew that ?” 

“f^h, yes. But ol course wc did not 
let him keep his side ol the bargain.” 

K.til’s peilormance had Ix-en superb, 
but I doubt if he had ever had a better 
siippoiiing cast. — jiarkv c. jambs 

Y| 7 iii N niv (Iie;it D.ine puppy first 
came he howled the moment I was ■ 
out ol sight, so when .1 Irieml asked me 
to go to the mo\ ies 1 explained I 
couldn't. ”1 le’s more care m stjmc ways 
than a l»ab\ at least a baby could be 
taken along.” 

“Wait.” s.iul mv friend. .\ few min- 
utis later slie appeared with an armful . 
of hab\ clot hi sand wcdiovcofi. In the ' 
seclusion ol the parking lot wc dressed 
th<- passive pnppx dress, jacket, bon¬ 
net .md pink socks. Wrapping him in a . 
babv blanket, 1 earned Kim into the ' 
iheatei. where he snixi'/A’il contentedly - 
through a double feature. Indeed, so., 
perlect was hisilcportment that liew<;m 
iavorable comment from two ladies sit- • 
ling Ix-hind us as “just the Ixst babV.” 

But on my way out I suddenly found*. 
my.self the target of all eyes. Peopl^i, 
.stared, nudged each other and but^-' 
into peaks of laughter. 1 glanced down.' 





at my blanketed bundle and couldn't 
understand — until I caught a rear 
view in a mirror. From the folds of 
infant swaddling hung a puppy tail, 
wagging happily. — rein\ m ni i.ir 


tT'uF. PEor-i.!'. next tloor to me lost a son 
’^■at Okinawa and. starting with 
C'hristmus iq45, they ha\c iccei\ed 
every year an unsigned card post 
inarkMi in a large midwesiern city, 
reading, “1 tcx> have not forgotten." 
Last Christmas they received a letter 
in the same handwriting from Korc-a. 

‘TX'ar Folks: 'I’liis yeai 1 am imt 
sending a card, but an explanation. 
Perhaps 1 have been too inysteritais, 
but I was ashamed to sign those cards. 
You see. your son (Xrl gave his lile 
to ssive mine. He w.is a wonderlul guy 
and ha<l so much to live for. aiul Jbr 
five years I have searched for the i< ason 
•'■I knew there must be some purpos<- 
1 was to fulfill. 

“Some two months ago I loiiiul the 
answer. 1 had gone back into the .\rm\ 


a year ago and two memths back I re¬ 
ceived some replacements in my com¬ 
pany here. One of them was Carl's 
kid brother, your youngest boy, Ed¬ 
ward. Out of millions that might hav^ 
been sent, I got I'aldie. I feel better, I’ll 
light better, and let me tell you — I’ll 
lake care ol that hoy. C^irl knows it, 
,md I wanted you to know it t(M>. 
Respectfully, 

Rolwri Peterson, ('apt." 

— ViNfKNT Tl-.KKtI.I. 


(liuttrilmtions It tnUtHf fur 
^'Lifrs Llku That" 

I'or each umrdotv pit/didud in t/n.< depart- 
niciit. The Reader'^ Digcti will pay Sunt. 
('oninlni/ions inn si he true itnpnhlished stories 
from vour own txpenrnee or oh^erealioii, 
rerelatorv of liniiuin iiatinr. Contrihnliom 
mn<l he typeterttten and dionid not exceed 
pMi wolds: they eannot he returned or 
aefnowledgid. Rithlished aneedotes hccome 
the property of 'Vlie Reader'.* Digest ^^.sso 
nation ((Mitada) Ijd. 

.Iddre.*.* "Life's IJl(e That" lidilor. The 
Reader's Digest. .SV. !tunes Si. It'., 

Mont teal. Due. 



In the Grtwve 

a HOBHY of L'. S. iXputy .Secretary ol Defense KolxTt latvcti is 
swing music. During World War II, Lovett was Hying hack irom 
.Algiers in a “lai-cai” B-ty. High over the .Atlas .Xfoiiiitain.s, liic 
plane’s radio operator tuned in r)n a BBC' brtxidcast Mrskine 
Hawkins playing an obscure number. To lawcil it was as iamiliar as 
"Yankee IXjodle”; he identified it to the ratiio operator, chatted a 
moment about the brass section ol this particular band. A few min¬ 
utes later the wide-eyed .sergeant went up fijrward and .said to the rest 
of the crew; 

"Sec that baldhcaded ol’ bird back there.^ He’s the first fella outa 
’ton 1 ever met who kne;vv anything about anything.' 







I \ I* Tt) noi tlic slightest 

* .' murmur ol gossip had touched 
Cierard van ilen l^rink, a large apple- 
checketl Dutchman of Alphen-on- 
lOiinc, Holland. Starting a millinery 
l)usine.ss with S200, he had in 20 
years amassed close ir) a million dol¬ 
lars. He had a lovelv wife wht» 


// Dutch businessman s hobby has 
grown into the world's largest — and 
most profitable—private bird collection 

gone mad they had a psychiatrist 
examine him. 

The reason was birds. In October 


worked beside him in the ollice, and 1040 van den Brink set out to own 


had borne him 14 children. 'I’hree 
of their nine tlaughters were mar¬ 
ried and new’ there were eight 
grandchildren. He had two .\meri- 
can automobiles and a house adorned 
with art treasures. He was a stout 
supjx>rter of the church and of com¬ 
munity affairs. 

Then, suddenly, people who for¬ 
merly had doffed their hats when he 
went by, twirled their forefingers 
significantly beside their temples, 
whispering, “Poor van den Brink!” 
His business began to slide down¬ 
hill. His family was so sure he had 


more birds than any individual or 
z<K> in the world. Before he finished, 
he h,ad put more than ^280,000 , 
into the idea. 

In eight months he created Avi- • 
fauna, a delightful eight-acre park., 
containing some 400 species — from 
hummingbirds to ostriches — and;; 
more than 7000 individual birds. 4 
Avifauna has gardens, shaded waikSj- 
meandering streams, rustic bridges^’i 
and a long thatched-roof restaurant ^ 
which can feed 1500 at a sitting. A-i, 
47-picce orchestra plays on a broaci^^ 
terrace beside a lake where herbo^ 
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po 

^ swans, wild ducks, flamingos and 
'. pelicans wade and swim and dive 
for fish. Trick lighting after dark 
makes magic of the gardens and 
waterfalls, atid lamps ^'ncath the 
perches illuminate the birds. 

The park opened Mav i8, 1^50. 
By November more than one mil¬ 
lion persons had paid the equivalent 
of 25 cents each admission fee. Avi¬ 
fauna had become the largest private 
self-supporting bird zoo in the world. 

The founder of Avifauna was 
. born 51 years ago, .son of a poor 
. farmhand. When he was 12, the 
schoolteacher told his father: “Your 

■ son wdll never amount to much, no 
' brains; but he is .strong -appren¬ 
tice him to a blacksmith." So ycning 

■ Gerard went to work .shoeing honses. 

At 22 he married and with his 
wife .set up a millinery busine.ss, she 
making hats, he selling them. 1 le was 
the kind of man who could sell 
plumes to ostriches, and after a while 
there was a factory, also shops in 
Amsterdam, The Hague, Rotter¬ 
dam. Then he added exporting and 
the .sale of antiques and fabricated 
metal. Everything he put his hand 
to prospered. 

One week-end in 1947 he and his 
wife visited a friend who had four 
phea.sants. The binis fa.scinatcd van 
• den Brink, who till then could barely 
tell the difference between a swan 
and a pelican, and he made up his 
.mind he would have birds of his 
own. His wife didn’t mind — not 


May 

quail. He puttered about his home 
in Alphen building cages; he pored 
over dealers' catalogues and tomes 
on ornithology. 

By 1Q49 he had more than 300 
birds, and people began gawking 
over the fence. To .satisfy their 

«r 

curiosity, he invited the public to 
come .see his birds during August. 
More than 40,000 persons came. 
One Sunday alone there were lo.ofio. 
7 'hey inunpled his flowerbeds, dro\ e 
their cars on the lawn. 'I’he big 
Dutchman was delighted. How 
many more might come, he rea¬ 
soned, if there were exotic birds in 
a romantic atmosphere of mu.sic and 
waterfalls, with .something to drink 
and gcxxl fixxl. Little medieval 
.\lphcn, he decidetl, was the ideal 
spot, for it lay within ea.sy reach -- 
by bus. lx)at, car or bicycle — of 
}lolland’.s largest cities: Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam, Utrecht, Haarlem, 
Leyden. 

In October this man who had 
rarely rnksed a day at the office quit 
going to work, put on dungarees 
and started transforming a dream 
into reality. Stxm he was bos.sing a 
gang of ^(X) men who were driving 
wells, draining .swamps, leveling, 
building. lohannes Noordzi], in 
charge of birds at the Rotterdam 
Zrx), appeared one day. “You’re 
.sure to succeed," he .said, “bccau.se 
you arc doing what no one in the 
world has ever done before.” And 
this expert threw up his job with its 
as.sured income, and joined van den 
Brink in pursuit of his feathered 

4 .'^. 


’;then; she said a hobby was a good 
liking. He began with two peacocks, 
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After these encouraging begin¬ 
nings, however, the path ahead be¬ 
came dilficult. Birds were all right 
as a hobby, said Mevroiiw (Mrs.) 
van den Brink — but as an occupa¬ 
tion, no! She cajoled, she scolded, 
she argued — in vain. She sent their 
chief auditor to show why the bird 
park was ccriaiii to fail and to report 
that their business \\as skidding lunv 
that her husband was no longer on 
the job. 'I'hc Burgomaster tlropped 
in, begging him to forget this non¬ 
sense about birds. \'an den Brink 
listened to his arguments with a 
smile, then informed him that the 
park would open in May and by 
September would have had not less 
than a half million visitors. A hall- 
million people in Alphen! The Bur¬ 
gomaster got up. sjidly. It was true 
then; his old friend \an den Brink 
was mad. 

On M.-vs iH. right on schedule. 
Avifauna opened w'ith a formal re¬ 
ception attended by members of the 
Queen's hoiisehoUl, cabinet minis¬ 
ters and other celebrities. I he BBC' 
broadcast a description of the fes- 
ti\iiies. 'I'hc next niotning, when 
the general public began arriving, 
they^ate and drank the cupboards 
bare. Van den Brink was stunned 
and Exhilarated - and thoroughly 

vindicated. One bv one the friends 

■■ 

w'ho had prophesied disaster came 
and congratulated him. 

The Dutch, a nation of gardeners 
and nature lovers, liked what they 

wide 


saw. They entered through 


walked up a broad pavement, paus-'- 
ing to look at strange birds housed 
in cages adorned with pools, ferns, 
flowering trees. Small ponds each 
had their familv of ducks, geese or 
swans, many tjf rare varieties. Under 
the waterfall, 20 penguins bathed 
decoioiislv. 

From the terrace the birdhouses 
are visible, each a reprcxluciion of a 
historic Dutch building: windmills, 
ancient weighhouses, thatched 
cottages CON ered with flowering vines. 
Kose gardens front most of the 
St met LI res. 'I'he ensemble produces 
the effect of a charming toy town. 

One of the birdhouses is totally 
tlark; the only light issues from the 
cages. Between the exotic occujTants 
and the onbiokcr there is no glass, 
no barrier whatever. But the birds 
slay in their cubicles because they 
are tlay birds which fear venturing 
into darkness. 

\ an den Brink's family is now 
with him whole-heartedly and all 
but the six-year-old sell tickets and 
otherwise help f»ul. Ilis i(>'year-old 
son is about to start with three com 
paiiions for F’rcnch West Vlrica to 
collect birds - the beginning of an 
effort to ease .Xvifauna's <lcpcndencc 


on 


dealers. Some ol the birds are 
extremely expensive - - a pair of os- - 
t riches, for example, cost $2000; 
pelicans $21 s each, penguins $200. 

\'.m den Brink’s income nn'iII be - 
increased bv the .sale of birds hatched " 
in his incubators. American dealers^^ 
have already ordered 20,000 canaricsi 
especially bred in 27 colors cangu^^ 
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orange red. Also on hand arc orders 
for red-breasted geese and other rare 
varieties. 

A Florida woman offcreii S^oo.ono 
for the erection near Miami of an 
avifauna identical with that at 
Alphen, van den Brink to design, 
stock and operate it in return for 
a share of the profits. Similar offers 
have come from l^enmark. France, 
Spain, England and Italy. .\t the 
moment he is building small private 
avifaunas for wealthv Hollanders. 


Miry' • 

Van den Brink is conhdent that 
by 1952 he will have the largest 
bird vxyci in the world, with a popula¬ 
tion of some 1500 species and almut 
20.000 imlividuals. .Vsked to explain 
the }>hilosophy behind his achieve¬ 
ment, he sail!: 

"Each of us. no matter how drab 
the work he d(»c's. has a piet buriexl 
.somewhere inside of him. .\\ ifauna 
is my |X)em. I happen to be a gotxl 
businessman. So my |'H»cm makes 
monev.” 
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Condeii.se'd from Ladie.s' Home Journal 
Judith Chase Churchill 
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\ %: ATCH the way a man walks. I )cx:s he 
T .scurry along with quick, short 
steps, his .shoulders hunched until they 
almost meet in front.? Then he’s a 
scared guy. Docs he swagger until he 
' almost pivots with every step.? He’s a 
blowhard and apt to be a bore. 1 warm 
most to an ca.sy and free-.swinging 
. stride, a sign that a guy knows 

ik-* i- i 


where he’s going and how to gel there. 

— lietly HuUun 

Till-. cLi’K to a man's persoiiiility lies 
in his voice. A quiet, well-modulated 
voice usually indicates a man of charac¬ 
ter and sureness; a raspy, squeaky or 
whispery voice usually belongs to a man 
who liasn’t got a good enough grip on 
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himself to control his own breathing. 
The person who can afford to relax 
within hims(‘If has a pleasing voice 
without even trying. —Irene Dunne 

If a man is quiet 1 am intrigued. 1 
get a feeling that there is something of 
genuine worth under tlte quiet exterior. 
I do not care st> much what the person 
inside really is if he is truly himsc’lf. I 
like to gel the feeling of a genuine, 
sincere and self-contained jx-rsonality 
which is not on parade. If this quality is 
there it is much more imi^oriant to me 
than gfxxl looks or any of the more 
conspicuous t rade-inarks. 

-- Mariiiiri-l litiurke- While 

Tin-. i-.Yi.s, particularU the expression 
in them - let’s be candid with 
which he IrKiksai me; that is. ol euursi-, 
provided he is fairly attractive. 

— < iiTHflui ini'- .s^’/Minr 

'rut-, i-iKsr iiiiNO 1 notice alxMit .t 
man is his self-possc-ssion. Il he has this 
he is jTotentially all the other things; 
intelligent, hands<mie, successlul aiul 
masterful. 'Fhe worst thing that can 
happen l<i a man is to lose* this beliel in 
his [Towers. No barber, tailor tii haber- 
ilasher can replace it. — isrrtiia iianiing 

A man's wav of arguing is to me his 
most revealing characteristic — his pace 
in sjTeaking, his expression when he 
gropes for a woril, and his technique: 
whet^her he drives his point home with a 
sledgehammer blow, a gentle, slithering 
push, or the Chinese drop-tt»rturc 
method of infinite repetition. 

— Felicia Lamport 


I NOTlCt 
w’hich a man 
a man who speaks with spontaneous 
affection and simplicity of cither his jS 
mother or his wife. (Some men cannot 
speak of cither without a touch of y 
facetiousness.) -*5 

When listening to the talk'of a man 
met for the first lime, I particularly ■ 
notice whether he is interested in life 
for its own sake, apart from what he ' 
can gel out of it. —HUzabeth Buteen 

If he laughs, hoiv he laughs, and 

whut ubout. — A/fsiion G. librrhart 

I'.spi <;i M.i.Y I notice what he docs 
with his hands. 'I'here are men whtxsc 
fi.imis speak of peace and calmness and 
g<xKl sense. They tlon’t drum and [lat- 
ter. When these men liave nothing to 
do with their hands, they keep still. ' 
When they have something l^i do, their . 

hands move quietly and ellicientiy. 

— Giivh riristow 

'rnK i-.XFKKssioN of ilic f.ice. From ^ 
his ancestors a man inherits the shape } 
of his Host, the color of his hair, his [, 
stature, llis mannerisms are often 
accpiired in unconscious imitation of 
the people around him. But the expres^^'v- 
sion is what h.is been brought to the | 
person bv his own way of life, his owU - “ 
attitude toward others, his own fecUng;,'| 
about himself. — I^olhy Canfield 

■Ji 

What ai.l women from eight to 8 q'| 
wouiil answer if truthful, and that 

whether or not he notices me. ‘ ^ 

— Faith 




very much the way 
talks about women. 1 like'.'^ 




A Night to Remember 


Condensed froDi Redhool^ 
QiK'iuiii RryiioKK 
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I T WAS a warm cloudless dav in 
London, and when altenxMin 
merged into dusk we knew that ihe 
night would he cIoikIIcss, star- 
studded, with a full moon. Hui we 
didn’t know then that this was to l>e 
anight that would change the course 
of hislor)-. It was just Salunlay, 
May 10, 

There were about 50 of us Ameri¬ 
can correspondents in London then, 
and for the most part we were a 
discouraged lot. With Russia re¬ 
maining akxjf, the entire weight of 
the Nazi Air I'orce was being hurled 
at England, (jcrman submarines had 
dcstroyctl a half million tons of Al¬ 
lied shipping in April alone. The 


Ijiilish Army had been thrown back 
into I'.gypt, an<l ii was e\[>ecteil that 
the Sue/ C'anal winild be the next 
to go. (ireece ami Yugosknia had 
been lost, and (lermany ^\as gaining 
control ol the whole Mediterranean. 

Portsmouth, Southampton. Liv¬ 
erpool and other ports had been al¬ 
most mortally injured, anti the ship¬ 
yards on the t^lytlc had all been 
knocked out. Some .4^,000 civilians 
had been killed. Rut I/inilon was 
still .standing, and the pcojilc, if 
tired, were tight-lipped and de- 
icrminctl. 

'I'hal’s how it was on that Satur¬ 
day night in May. Most of us lived 
and worked at the Savoy Hotel. 


i-' /Uaiiook 10, co^yriif^ f9S0,kl> McCwtt CS^^., Z3Q Pwk 4jk., 




When the sirens sounded that night 
we paid little attention; this was 
routine. But an hour later wc re¬ 
alized that this wasn't just another 
raid; tonight the Luftwafle was 
throwing the lxx)k at us, taking full 
advantage of the Bomber’s Mcx>n 
and the cloudless sky. 

The Savoy had given the press a 
room and had put a man named 
Titch in charge. We called it 'rilch's 
Bar. 'I'iich was a stocky, sandy- 
haired man who alw'ays wore a wor¬ 
ried look. Fie had a passion for clean 
glasses, and he spent every afternoon 
shining them. When bombs fell 
close, his l(K>k of wj)rr\’ always deep¬ 
ened; he was afraid that the con¬ 
cussion might break his glasses. 
There were several tables in the 
small rrumi. One held a chesslward. 
l^rry Rue of the Chicago Tribune 
and an Knglish rcfwrtcr, completely 
oblivious to the din outside, were 
bent over it. .\ news ticker clicked 
monot(»nously, but it was a reassur¬ 
ing sound. 

Under the almost constant ex¬ 
plosions there was a dull crackling 
roar; the sound hung in the room. 
I walked outside*. 'I'he sustained 
roar was louder here; across the 

'fhames there was a solid sheet of 
» 

flame among the warehouses an<l 
d(x:Ks. 'I'iny fireboats out in the 
river were throwing pitifully small 
streitms at the flames; the water ac¬ 
tually seemed to feed the angry 
tongues of fire that reached higher 
and higher. 

Bob Post of the New York Times 


says there arc 400 plus over tonight*:: 
That’s a lot of planes.” Z 

‘‘We get any of them yet.?” 

“Only eight. Ack-ack can’t get',- 
up high enough to reach ’em.” (A 
few months later the ack-ack ovcf 
f^crlin got high enough to reach 
the B-17 that Bob Post was in, and 
he died.) 

Wc went inside. Larry Rue was 
still intent on his chess game. I 
Fingered the yellow' paper coming 
out of the new's ticker. 1'his ticker 
seemed to be a link with a sane, sta¬ 
ble world 3000 miles away. 

FUil the stories being tapped out 
seemed completely unreal. I read 
of “W. J. Haynes, Kansas City grain 
dealer,” who had applied for a 
patent on an automatic soup bowl 
that “sprinkled salt, cooled the soup 
and dunked crackers into it,” Sally 
Rand, the bubble dancer, had per¬ 
formed at the Harvard University 
freshman smoker. When the col¬ 
legians started the conventional cry 
of “Take it ofl . . . take it off,” . 
she hat! cried back, “I will if you- 
will.” 'I'he story concluded, “Miss ’ 
Rand finished her dance in a bliz¬ 
zard of lies, shirts, socks and other 
items of men's apjxircl.” 

Qnild there actually be a world 
which read and laughed at such., 
stories? 


The big Savoy, all concrete aiid' 
steel, shivered and our small rooio; 
was filled with the sound of a migh^" 
explosion that made us sway a little*^ 
made our cars tingle, llie blattk 
swirled into the room, its force diaN 
bat,yibi#pt eno^h^ei:S9^ 



the shining glasses on Titch’s bar 
dance. Seven of them toppled over 
- and smashed, 'riicli swore st>ftly. 
“I’ll never replace those bltKxly 
glasses,” he -growled. “Where can 
you buy glasses in l^mdon ttxlayr” 
Red Muell|:r of NBC aiul (leorge 
Lait of International News stiiinbled 
into the nxim. ‘I'heir faces were 
drawn, their clothes raggtxl, aiul 
their hands were scratcheil. 'I’liey 
lived in a wtxxlen house, one of a 
long row in Chelsea. A high explo¬ 
sive bomb had hit theii block and 


Kd Beattie of the United Press 
and I went to the roof. It was as 
though we were on an island sur- 
rounded b\’ a liery sea. A hundred 
searchlights poked long, white, in- 
c|uisitive lingers into the air, and 
the uneven sound of the Cicrman 
planes above was an insistent, sullen 
drtme you couldn’t shut out of your 
ears; it was like the bu/./.iiig of a 
million inosejuitoes. 

“L(M)ks like they hit the I louse of 
Commons,'' Beattie s;iid, |X)inting. 

Brilliantly while (lares tiescended 


destroyed every house but theirs; 
killed nearly evervone in the block 
but them, 'riiey’d worked with the 
firemen, dragging the woundeil 
from the burning buildings. Tiich 
came from behind the bar with a 
bottle of brandy in his hand. “CJot 
no icxline,” he said, |x>uring the 
brandy over the cuts on their haiuis. 
“But brandy is a gtxxl disinfectant.” 

George Lait noticed the label tin 
the bottle anil pulled his hand away. 
“Three-year-old brandy, 'Fitch,” he 
growled with mock anger. “You 
kpow I ne\'cr touch brandy that 
isn’t 12 years olil!” 

We were all talking louilly be- 
cau.se the blast had deafened us a 
little. But you could still hear the 
ticker. Nothing stopped that dk\ 

' click, clicl{~c\\ck. 

More reports came in. It Icxiked as 
. if all London was on fire. 'Fhe hours 


slowly, leisurely, outlining London 
ftir the Iximbersabove. ( )n the right, 
the huge dome ol St. Paul's gleamed 
whitely. It seemed to be a gigantic 
dessert of .some kind, and it Itxiked 
as though a burning brantly sauce 
surrountletl it. It was obvious that 


the part of London known as 'Fhe 
C'ity was being leveletl by the (lames. 


“’Fhis is a dale we'll remember. 


If 


Pieailie saitl grimly. 

We both fell as though we were 


silting by the betlside o( a dying 
frientl. W’e hatl come to know f.on- 


don and the people til London, anti 
we felt close to the gallant old city. 


anti now she wastlying. Fhere coultl 
be no tloiibt of it, we thought. 
Chunks ol spent shrapnel from anti¬ 
aircraft shells began to spatter on 
the rtxif. Nt) heroes we — we went 


below. 


Some smoke hail tlrifted into the 


limped by on leaden feet. The rtxim, and people looked strange 

Savoy telephone operator called to because the stxii anti the smoke had 

that all wires were out. We were put dark, grotescjiic ma.sks on their 

isolated in our little oa.sis. facc.s. Fragmentary reports kejpt 


ipst 


A-miiEMEMBER 


tion said that the Germans had set 
at least 3000 fires and that casualties 
among lire fighters and air wardens 
were high. At least 2000 killed, the 
Ministry said, though it would be 
days before an accurate check could 
be made. wScvcniy warehouses and 
factories had gone up in smoke. . . . 

And then a shrill sound pene¬ 
trated the roar of the flames. We 
looked at each other unbelievingly 
— it was over, 'rhis was the All 
Clear. Dawn, greatest enemy of the 
night IxMnbcr, had finally arri\ed. 
But we felt it had arrivetl loo late. 

\Vc walketl out into the Strand. 
A heavy pall of smoke hung o\ er 
the city. Thin-lipped, tight-faced 
men and women were emerging 
from the underground and the shel¬ 
ters. Many carried sleeping children. 
'I’hc flames were still shooting sky¬ 
ward from the burning houses, and 
as we walked toward Whitehall wc 
.saw that this had indeed been the 
worst raid of the war. 

We walked to the House of Com¬ 
mons. The flames had been checkeil, 
but smoke .still curled riut of the 
rcx>f. A car stopjKHl, and a stocky 
man with a cigar in his mouth got 
out and walkal into the House. He 
emerged within a few minutes, and 
his face was angry. Churchill’s eyes 
were unseeing and hanl as he climbcfl 
into the car. 

Wc walked to the Ministry of In¬ 
formation. Some of our colleagues 
were there. An air marshal strode 
briskly into the room. To our sur- 
>riso he didn't seem discouraged. 



“It’s been quite a night,” he said, : 
with typical British understate- • 
ment. “A lor of damage done. They ’ 
did not hit the Battersea Power 
Station, but they hit damn near 
everything else. The water has 
failed; they’re trying to pump water 
up from the 'rhames. but it'll be 24 
hours before the fires are un<lcr con¬ 
trol. It probably looked bad to you 
gentlemen - -it was, of course, the 
worst blitz we've had — but, gen¬ 
tlemen," he addetl calmly. “I believe 
wc won the war tonight." 

W’e looked at him, startled. Was 
he off his rocker? He saw the l(x>ks 
on our faces and smiled. 

"Vou've heard us say in the .Air 
.Ministry.’’ he .said, "that any time 
we can inflict ten percent casualties 
on a Cicrinan air force wc arc keep¬ 
ing on top of them. No air force can . 
.stand such attrition for long. Our 
best estimate at the moment is that 
450 < icrinan aircraft participated in 
the raid. Our incomplete figures 
reveal that we downed 45 of them 
- - or ten percent, and that is a very 
coiiserxative e.siimaie. It is the first 
time we hax e been able to inflict ’ 
such casualties in a night raid. It 
means that our night fighters, with ■ 
their new detecting devicc.s, are a 
complete success. Clermany cannot ' 
afford to lose 45 trained crews on a . 
single raid. 

"’i'es. gentlemen, wc w’ho are in 
the Air I'orcc are mighty pleased. 
You will jvrhaps remember tonight, 
as the m<\si horrible one you ever, 
spent. Wc will remem^r it as th?? 
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futility of their night raids. It may 
be remembered as the night that 
England was saved.” 

We left the building in a thought¬ 
ful mood. Could it be true — what 
the air marshal had said ? 1 lad Lon¬ 
don reallv survi\-ed ? The smoke was 
beginning to lift, and a strong, cheer¬ 
ful sun was breaking through. In¬ 
credibly, there were a dozen taxi¬ 
cabs outside the Ministry. 'I'lie driv¬ 
ers looked cheerful. We drove back 
to the Savov. Some streets were 
impassahle; we had to make a few 
detours. But the fires had died 
down. Crews were already at work 
repairing the smashed water mains. 
Buses were actually running on the 
Strand. 

Two grinning kids in the blue of 
the RAF were in Tilch’s Bar. Wc 
knew them well; they were niglii 
fighters stationed just outside I.,011 
don. They’d been up there all night 
and they told us what it was like. 

“'rhey say we only got 45 of 
them.^” one laughed scornfully. 
“Sure, wc got 45 certain and about 
60 more probably. They won’t come 
over London again. Not if they got 
any sense they won’t.” 

"We got a new little gadget that 
leads us right to them,” the second 
said earnestly. “It’s hush-hu.sh, but 
believe me, it works.” 

The air marshal had been right. 

“ ‘There'll Always Be an Eng¬ 
land,’ ” Titch hummed, bringing in 
a huge tray with pots of steaming 
tea and plates of toast. That song 
t^ot been popular in London. 

it mrnv. But some¬ 


how it didn’t seem corny now. 
Maybe it was just the simple, un¬ 
varnished truth. Maybe this Eng¬ 
land was indestructible. If it could 
survive a night like this it could 
.survive anything. I'he ticker was 
still clacking away. 1 read: 

Bdstcui: Pre.sklcnt James B. C'.<inant of 
Harvard last night adv-mated the im- 
mediate entry o( the United States 
intti World \Var H. “Our hesi hopi of 
avoiding a later battle against ilesperaic 
(xlds is to become a belligerent im>\v,“ 
lie saitl. “'I'lie hour for action has 
clearly .struck.” 

'I'hat was a giHxl way to start the 
day. reading something like that. 

May 10. 1941.^ It wa.s the night 
the iklc turned, and as newspapers 
arriNed from home tluring the fol¬ 
lowing weeks wc were conscious 
that the editorial tenor had changed. 
Senators who had remained quiet 
were now making strong speeches 
advocating the extetrsion of con¬ 
voys. The isolationi.sts were being 
crowded olf the front page. Indits- 
trialists were biiasting of stepped-up 
armanu-nt and plane production. 

I’he giant was wide awake now 
and growling menacingly. 

May I (>, 1941 } Yes, the historians 
will get around to that date one of 
the.se days. I'hey’ll finally realize 
that it was the day England was 
saved. She would not collap,se, as the 
isolationists had been crying for 
months. She was battered and suffer¬ 
ing from a few .su{x;rficial wounds, 
but she was stronger than ever. 

May 10, 1941. Thai’s a night to 

wmember* 



If Pa^s fo Increase lour fforllhwer 

By Wilfrtxl I’unk 

(2^1 /ccess ill work is clearly and ckiscly tied to words. Successful men differ 
widely in their talents, but one skill they all have in common and that is a 
supreme mastery in the field of words. Now, before holding ai the A, B, C or D 
choices helottu why util attempt to write down ytiur own definition of each 
word? Then check the wonl or phrase you think nearest in meaning to the key 
word. The atiswers are on the next pai'e. 
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( 1 ) RF.CI.IJSI-: (rc kluos' or rck' loos) — A: 
a secret. H: a guilty person. (.>: a stingy 
person. 1): (I hermit. 

(2) nisoiasiTioN (diss kwi 7.is!/ iin) — .\: 
a cross ixiiminatton. It: unrest. C': a 
formal discu\.<ion. 1>: the act of wander¬ 
ing ateuy from the point. 

■ (3) AnMONisii (:ul moil' ish) — flutter. 

B: reprore. C': deceive. I): encourage. 

■ ( 4 ) itKfiKMOMi (hee licc' tniith, hcc' he 

niulh or bee' iih niiith) — A: a colossal 
beast. H: a tomb. (.1: a human giant. I>: 
a heathen idol. 

(5) PATRONYM (pal'roiiiiii) — \'.afamily 
name. H: one who protects some per.<.on. 
C: a too humble person. D: a distin¬ 
guished title. 

(6) EXTi-.MPoKii (ex rein' p6 rT) — A; con¬ 
tinually postponing. 15 ; temporary. C: 
without special prepatation. D: franl{ 
and direct. 

( 7 ) l••ATlrl^Y (full tu' y ty) — A: excessive 
* vanity. B: stupidity. C: exhaustion. D; 

hopelessness. 

(8) iNFERKNiiAi. (in fuf cn' shfil) —A: 
meel{. B: unimportant. C: implied from 
something else. 1>: blasi. 

\ ( 9 ) NECATF. (nc gate' or ncc' gate) — A: 
: defame. B; annul or deny. C: consider 

i a possible agreement, D: trid(^ or deceit. 


(10) iNNiii-Niio (in u cn' do) — .A: clei’er- 
ness. It: an insinuation. C: a gradual de- ;L; 
crease in volume. \ 'i\ guiltless. 

(11) ivnu-piniTV (in truh pid' I it) — A; r-' 
great bravery. B: untrustunrthiness. ,'ij 
C': despair. I): timidity. 

(12) i■'EK^Tt> (fur' vid) — A: happy. B: ar- ill 
dent. C: angry. 1): nervous. 

(13) KMi It (P inrer') — .\ \ a wise man. B: a jjj 
wealthy man any high Turkish offi- 
eial. 1): tf tender of camels. 

■ 15 j 

(14) PINION (pin' yun) — .\: aJlag. bt: a 

wing. C>. a snap judgment. 1): a badge, ijj 

• 

(1>) ANNA1..S (an' ulz) — A: a record of 
events year by year, it: any long poems. 

G: fiscal reports. !):*/» impost or tax. ijl 

(16) i-oRMiM.\n- (form' yii late) —.A: act lij 

with propriety and dignity. B: gite ::| 
orden. l\- strengthen. 1>: put into syste- j'-l 
mane form. j|; 

(17) sKRRAir.n (scr' at kl)—.A: notched ‘‘i 

lil{ca >aw. it: parched with heat. C: deeply il. 
worried. D: torn by pain. j?? 

(15) (T-MBi-R (cum' her) — A: wal/^clum- it; 

sily. H: hind r with a burden. C: confuse. |i|' 
1 ); otTrturn. -Ih 

5 yt * 

(|0) hxiirjRrAiioN (cgz awr tay'shun) - ?'•:* 
.\: the act of obtaining by violence. B: 
any eloquent speech, t': an attempt to ?” 
arouse by appeal. 1^: a laudatory speech, ij; 

(20) voi.»'Bi.E(vorub’l) — \\enthusiastic. 

B: generous. C: ready of speech. D: 
changeable or Jici(le, 
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Answers i0 
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IT PAYS TO INCREASE 
YOUR WORD POWER” 


(1) RECLUSE —D: A hermit; one who 
shuts himself off from his fellow men 
for solitude or for religious reasons. Late 
Latin redusuSt from recludoy “close,'’ 
which divides into re, “back,” and 
dudoy “shut.” 


(2) DISQUISITION — C: A formal discus¬ 
sion; a systematic discourse; an clabonite 
inquiry; as, “He delivered a tiresome 
disquisition on bee culture.” From the 
Latin disquisitio, “an inquiry.” 

(3) ADMONISH—B; Reprove; warn; an 
act of reproof that includes counsel 
against some fault; as, “'I'he boy grows 
to dislike the father who continually 
admonishes him.” From the I.;itin ad, 
“to,” and moneo, “advise” or “warn.” 


(4) BEHEMOTH — A: An enormous creature 
described in the Bible, probably the 
hippopotamus; as, “In the dcceptixe 
shadows of the jungle the cougar l<x>kcd 
like a behemoth." 


(5) PATRONYM — A: Loosely, the surname 
a child takes from its father; a family 
name. Originally the Greek patronymi¬ 
cs, from pater, "father” and onyma, 

name. 

(6) EXTEMPORE — C.' Without special 
preparation; without manuscript or 
notes; as, “Woodrow Wilson was a mas¬ 
ter of extempore speech-making.” Latin 
«r tempore, from ex, “out,” and tempus, 
“time.” 

(7) FATUITY — B: Stupidity; stubborn 
foolishness; extraordinary silliness. Origi- 

' nally from the I^tin fatuus, “foolish.” 

(8) INFERENTIAL — C*. Implied from some¬ 
thing else; capable of being inferred or 
deduced; able to be reached by reason¬ 
ing; as, “This meaning was not directly 

'r. expressed, but inferential." 

NEGATE — B: From the Latin r^e^o, 

^,/*deny,” lienee, annul or render void; 


as, “Ffe has used' every effext to 
this law.”^ 

(10) INNUENDO— B: From the Latin «i- 
nuo, “to nod.” Hence, a suggestion or 
hint about a person; an insinuation, 
usually derogatory; as, “By sarcasm, 
innuendo and direct misstatements he 
iinderminecl their characters.” 

(11) INTREPIDITY — A: From the l.atin 
intrepidus, “not trembling.” Hence, not 
being shaken in the face of danger; great 
bravery; fearlessness. 

(12) FERVID—B: .Ardent; zealous; .spir 
ited; full of fervor and eagerness; as, 
“His interest in astronomy was/m'id.” 
The I^tin ferridus, “boiling.” 

(13) EMIR -- (': .Any high Turkish official 
or head of a department in I'urkish 
service. 

(14) PINION — B: The wing of a bird, 
from the Latin pinna, “wing.” 

(15) ANNAi-s — .\: A record of events in 
their chronological order, year by year. 

(16) FORMiTLATK—D: From the I-itin 
forma, “form.” Hence, to put intosyste 
matic form; to express in clear terms: 
as, “'iTic committee decided to formulate 
a seven-point program.” 

(17) SERRATED — A: l.'itiii serratus, “tooth- 
edged like a saw.” Hence, notched like a 
saw. 

(18) f:uMBEK — B: To hinder, as by a 
weight or burden; to hamper or obstruct; 
as, “I refuse to cumber you with my 
worries.” 

(19) EXHORTATION — C: An attempt to 
arouse or incite by an appeal or admoni¬ 
tion; as, “The Sermon t>n the Mount is 
our most moving exhortation." From the 
Latin ex, “out,” and hortari, “to ur^c.” 

( 20 ) VOLUBLE — C: Ready of speech; Hav¬ 
ing a flow of words; using words easily 
and smoothly; as, “His young aide was 
brilliant and voluble." 

Vocabulary lUitings 
20 correct.excellent 


19—17 correct.good 

16-12 correct.fair 

■ 'll < % I * ■ 







It's all right to hitch your wagon to 
a star — but don't choose the one 
that's farthest away 





/^V /. A. R. uy/ie 

rpAXI 1JR1\ KKS. fspcCKiIly wllCll 
I wcav ing in aiu! out of New '^’ork 
iralfjc. arc api to he talkative. 'I'liis 
one was a thick set, jowly fellow-, 
wearing a shahh\, turtle neck 
sweater. I lis story concerneil his 
son. h'roni the ilav |iin was horn his 
lather an<) inoiiier had dreaineti a 
path of glory for him - 1 daresiy it 
w-as to lea<l cxentii.illv to the While 
1 Iou.se. 

’I 1 ic fxirents had worked and 
scrimped, anti had finally pu.shed 
him from high school into a small col¬ 
lege fnmi which he liad emerged wMth 
a cap and gown and a degree. lim luul 
workc-d desjK-nitely hard. too. Learn¬ 
ing, his father .said, hadn't come easy 
to him. Now, at 26. he was cngage<l 
hut hi.s hope of marrying was dim. 
Young men with dcgrec.s were a dime 
dozen and Jim hadn’t even got a 


job. He couUln’t, of course, drive a 
taxi, like his father, or .serve behind 
the counter of hi.s uncle’s w'ayside 
diner — that would have been to 
deny every sacrifice that had been 
made for him. I lis parents had 
l-Kiiight him a “white collar” at a 
price, and at any price he had to 
wear it. 

.\l a stop light my drixer shoxved 
me tlie Imy's photograph. I'here he 
XXas, a stolid, pleasant-looking young 
man in academic dress xxiih his 
precious roll t)f pircliment clutcheil 
to his breast. I'.ven in the photo I 
thought he seemed strained and 
bexviUleretl -a tolt that had been 
driven to jumji hurdles that xvere ttK» 
high foi him. 

“h'.ver been to college.^” my 
drixer asked. 

"No,” I said. “I'm not, tech¬ 
nically speaking, edncatexl.” 

“Dim’t seem to haxe tionc you 
no harm," he nuittereii. “Mavhe 
you're luckx at that." 

I couki sei* ih.it he hatl a griex-ance 
against education. It had made him 
false promises, lie couldn't under¬ 
stand tliat. for hi.s son. he had chosen 
the xvrong sort of education. Ili.s 
ambition, to quote Shakespeare, 
had “o'er lea(»ed itself and fallen on 
t'other skle." 

Some other poet has c.illed ambi¬ 
tion the noblest of our wcakne.s;^ s. 
\^'e need .tmbition. It is a spur xvhich 
urge.s us out of our natural laziness, 
to do our utmost. But ambition can 
also be a cruel goad xvhich pricks us 
cither to do more tlian lies within 





























’ our natural capacity, or to enter¬ 
prises that are disastrous to our 
' fellow men and eventually to our¬ 
selves. The Napoleons and the Hit¬ 
lers were men of unbridled ambi¬ 
tion. Millions died to satisfy their 
thirst for glory. They themselves 
died ruined and disgraced. 

These are extreme cases. But the 
. road through life is littered with 
innocent, tragic victims — young 
men and women who, driven by 
' artificial standards of success, have 
fillcn by the w'ayside. The result 
— heartbreaking disillusionment, a 
' useful life hamstrung at the outset 
-with a sense of inferiority and failure. 

A friend of mine is an alumnus of 
a famous university. He had been a 
football star and the most brilliant 
graduate of his year. His heart w'as 
set on his only son’s following in his 
footsteps. Poor Junior flung himself 
bravely at the hurdles set him, but 
he wasn't a natural steeplechaser. 
He was just a good sound Percheron, 
eager to do his best. 

He made a desperate but futile 

• effort to satisfy the father w’hom he 
. adored. Flunked out of one college 

after another, he developed an acute 
case of inferioritis which landed him 
finally in a sanatorium. One day, if 
' he is left to find his natural level, he 
rmay yet run a successful garage (he 

• is a good mechanic) or a firm or a 

^.country store. But the psychic 
■; wound will never quite heal. He will 
^always carry in his heart a .sense of 
^ilure and of guilt toward the Either 
mfjkPf turn, will never realize 


forgive his son for not responding to 
the impossible demands he made 
upon him. 

I think that back of such tragedies 
lies our &lsc conception of what 
constitutes a succe.s.sful life. We need 
successful men and women — happy, 
stable, well-oriented people, sure of 
themselves and of their place in life. 
We do not need unhappy neurotics 
goaded by an inner conviction, or 
'by a conviction injcctcfl into them, 
that their place is .somcw'herc they 
arc not, always higher up and bigger. 

Our .society needs professional 
men — doctors, lawyers, bankers, 
teachers. But wc need just as ur¬ 
gently plumbers, mechanics, crafts¬ 
men. street cleaners. .Ml gocxl work¬ 
ers need each other. 'Phe essential 
is that they should be good. The 
interrelation of their honest cn- 
(Icavor forms the w-arp and w'cxif ol' 
our daily life. Bf)ih have an equal 
right to claim succe.ss, and each 
other’s rcsjx'ct. 

What 1 am condemning is the 
rootless ambitions of those who, 
through fai.se self-evaluation or a 
false .sense of values, stubbornly take 
to roads they w'cre never equipped to 
travel. How many young jx.'oplc who 
imagine that my profession is an 
easy w'ay to fame and fortune have 
told me, “I mean to be a writer, 
too.” When I’ve a.skcd, you a 
writer.^” they have looked hurt, as 
though I’d been trying to discour- 
age youth from knocking at my 
door. Only after they’ve pounded 
their typewriters and their hearts 
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strxxJ my warning that will and de¬ 
sire arc* not enough. 

Sometimes some of us, especially 
in business or {X)litics, ruthless and 
unserupuloiis, sacrificing friends and 
principles, do reach an unmerited, 
sell ap[)ointed goal. 1 'he French call 
such people arrivistes - - a name in 
bad <h1o:-. 1 believe that most of our 
national and international troubles 
are due to just such “arrivers-ai-all- 
costs”-- who, goaded by ambition 
anil assisted by their vices, have 
fought their way into positions 
where their Uisic lack of wisdom 
and capacity ha\e made them 
destructive. 

Of course we should never settle 
lor a goal lo\ier than our abilities 
permit. We all ha\e the right anil 
even the iliiiy to aspire to be some- 
thing better than we are. I'.ven if we 
never become as giKKl as we wiiuld 
like to be, it is the breath of life tr) 
keep on trying. As Robert Brown¬ 
ing .sang: 

Afijnti 1 / man's rent h shnnhl exceed his 
grasp, 

(Jr ii'hat's a heaven for? 

Anil sometimes we strike oil. 
rherc is an olil lady of 90 living on 
a farm in upjx*r New ^’ork State 
who,;at the age of 78, decided to 
|xiinl pictures. No one had taught 
her even the rudiments of (xiinting. 
She wa.s not motivated by ambition 
for fame and fortune. She just 
wanted to .set down on canvas, for 
her own pleasure ant^ as she saw 


them, the country scenes that had 
formed the beloved background of 
her arduous life. She is now a collec¬ 
tor’s pride. 1 Icr lanilscapes hang in 
famous galleries. She is known as 
Cjrandma Mo.se.s. One of her lovelic.st 
works, fiaintcd w’nen she was still an 
octogenarian youngster and within 
my price range, hangs in my living 
riK)!!! — a snow scene gay with 
perennial youth anil hope and joy of 
living. I take great comfort from it. 

It reminds me that it is ne\cr tiH) 
late for any of us to ilo better — to 
do our Ix'sl. 

But it has to be ottr best, not the 
best dictated to us by greed, vanity 
or .someone el.se’s notion of what 
constitutes success. Our best at any 
lex el is giKitl enough since, whatever 
our work, if we are making a top- 
notch job of it we :«re making an 
im|X)ria]'.t contribution to our com¬ 
munity. It is po.ssible for the taxi 
driver’s son to become President of 
the I'nited States. But it seems to 
me ctjually iinjiortant to a happy. 

healthv ilenii>cracv that a taxi 
^ * 

driver should be able to drive {last 
the White House with a .se'ase of • 
pride at being a giH>d taxi drii'cr. 

(}ould we attain such an attitude 
of mind toward ourselves, each 
other anil our place in life, I believe 
most of the crippling moral and 
mental disea.scs of our rime — the 
inferiority complexes, the restless 
discontents which lead to youthful 
delincjuencies and adult crimes — ; 
would be eventually vanquished. 





Average life expectancy today is 6 S years — the highest in history. Here 
are some factors which bear on the question — 
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Condensed from "‘The New Yon and Heredity" 

Am ram Sciicinicki 

In A VERY general way the poten- agers) and white-collar workers, 

x tial life span of human beings, as 'I'hen, grading down, are skilled 

of all other species, .seems to be .set by workers and unskilled workers; aiul, 

inherited factors. We know, for ex- with the shortest average life ex¬ 
ample, that men and women with pectancies, miners and granite work- 

long-lived parents and grand[xirents ers. Artists, writers, actors and 

have a higher life expectation than musicians have HN'erage life spans 

others. But it is also true that every well below those of profc.s.sional men. 

aspect of a person’s make-up — Does overwort^, strain or "faster 
mental as well as physical — and al- living" shortai life? Yes. Studies by 

most everything that happens to the late Or. Raymond Pearl of 

him have an influence on his longcv- .some 2000 persons aged 90 or over 

ity. Here arc some specific fectors indicated that, be.sides favorable 

that may affect your chances of a heredity, the only outstanding 

long life. , trait shared among them was that 

Your worl{. Studies in the United “the vast majority were of placid 

Slates and England show that aver- temperament, not given to worry.” 

age length of life varies by occupa- He also found evidence that contin- 

tional cja.sses. Highest in life expect- ual hard physical labor shortens life 

&ncy are farmers and professional if a man has passed 40, and that 

men — clergymen, teachers (both sustained fatigue is often a cause of 

men and women), lawyers, engi- premature death, 

neers, doctors. Slightly below arc Is your blood pressure or pulse rate 

businessmen (proprietors and man- any clue to your length'oflife pros- 

“Tht Nn Ytm imd HtndUy." eopyrigU 1950 by Amnm Sektinffrid, is pubtisksd by 
^ ^ Id^ineoU Cai.,' £. jSs,. 5, Pa., attd U 
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pects? Yes, E.njxtIs of the Mciro- 
politan Life Insurance 0 )mpany re¬ 
port that “mortality rises steadily 
and markedly" with increasing; hi^h 
hlfKxl pressure, primarily due to the 
heart-arterial-kklney iliseases. Loto 
hl(KKl pressure, however, unless it is 
e\tremely low, may he fasoiiihle to 
lon^jeviiv. 

Abnormalities in |>ulse rales are 
fairlv common, aiui in (he majority 
of cases are not prejudicial lo life e\- 
|H*ciancy, Ihit an eMremely rapkl 
line ■ exceedini; loo per minute — 
may rellect some underlying; tlisease, 
anti usually ItJiecasis some ilej;ree of 
life curtailment. 

Docs tihirriiiyrc im reuse life spans? 
Marrietl men do have, on the aver¬ 
age, longer li^e.s than single men. 
I'hev have lower mortality mtes at 
all ages, with a tleath rate in the ages 
25 to 44 only half that of Ixichelors. 
By an<l large, the married man prob¬ 
ably receives belter care and has a 
more lavontble environment than 
the single man; but the statistics are 
ItKtdtxl b\’ the fact that the men who 


stance, diabetes and degenerative 
diseases). Young adults who are 
much underweight suffer a higher 
mortality, chielly through tuber¬ 
culosis and oihir respiratory dis¬ 
eases. but at <»l<ler ages .some degree 
of underweight may be tonducive 
to k)nger life. 

Docs ilrinl^ing iilcohoUc heveniges 
shorten life? Authorities disagree. 
The present majority opinion ap¬ 
pears to be that drinking in modera¬ 
tion d<K*s not allect long(‘\itv, e\- 
cept where there are certain diseases. 
Heavy drinking generally leads to 
curtailed length of life. 

Ilow uhout smol{ing? I'.xcept in 
certain conditions fulcers, heart, 
etc.) or where cxcessi\e addiction is 
otherwise harmful, there is direct 
evidence that average smoking ordi¬ 
narily afl'ecls longevity, according lo 
The Journal of the . i/nerican Mer/iea/ 
, tssodatton. Some iloctt)rs. however, 
rlispute this, and others consider the 
<]uestion still open. 

Do athletes have shorter lives than 
non-athletes? .\ study of the records 


don’t marry include proj>ortionaiely 
many more who are sickly, mentally 
unstable, or otherwise potentially 
shorter-livetl. Among women, the 
married have a slight advantage in 
mortality rates ewer the single. 

Does body build have any relation 


to longevity? IY*rse>ns who arc 25 per¬ 
cent or more overweight have a 
death rale about 75 percent higher 
than those of average weight, largely 


because marked obesity usually ac¬ 
companies some disease which of 
would -sJu)^ {for in- 


of college gratluates inilicaies that up 
to miildle life those who were ath¬ 
letes have somewhat kiwer mortality 
rates than college gratluates as a 
whole, lliough in ages thereafter the 
former athletes have a slightly higher 
mortaliiv a\ erage. I he .same study 
shows that honor graduates have a 


life expectation almost two years 
more than the general average for 
ctillege graduates. 

The most impt^rtant single influ¬ 
ence on your life span Is your sexV 


with the advafilage gvcrwb^miQgly. 
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'ill your Bfivor if you are a female. By 
.middle life, 15 percent more women 
than men have survived, by the 
70’s 20 percent more, and from 
about age go on women begin to out¬ 
number men" two to one. The big 
advantage women have derives pri¬ 
marily from inherited sex dillercnees 
which produce in the male many 
more defects and n^ake him easier 
prey for most of the major diseases. 

Prospects arc bright that in the 


years ahead means will be found to 
extent! the length of life of a great 
many more older adults by retarding 
or preventing degenerative diseases 
of the arteries, heart, kidneys and 
other organs. As environmental haz¬ 
ards are reduced, it is likely tiial the 
inherited longevity potentials of hu¬ 
mans will assert themselves more, 
and we will have an indication ol 
what the maximum age ol human 
beings coiiKl be. 


He Starlcd Skindard Time 






F.FORK Sunday, NovciiiIkt iS, 188^, e\cr\ (f)innuiniiy in the United 
States had its own local time, and uas proud of it. Worse, each of the 500 
railroads had its own lime - - and ran on it. So a traveler from Maine, ar¬ 
riving in Biifl'alo, might find his watch reading 12:15, die Builalocity clock 
reading 11:40, the New York Ontral assuring him it was 12 iicxni. and the 
Lake Shore Railroad asserting it was 11:25. A watch was a delusion, a lime 
table a confusion 500 times confounded. 

Offended by the nation's “pathless wilderness oi time,” orderly C-harles 
Ferdinand Oowd, principitl of the Temple firove Ladies’ Seminary at 
Saratoga Springs, proposed four time bells across the nation, using (Jrecn- 
wich time as a base. Calculating the correct local time, on longitude, for 
each of the 8000 railroad stations, he published his findings in a pamphlet 
that he mailed to railroad executives. 'I’hen year alter year Dowd went and 
talked at their conventions. From the first, the railroad groups acknowl¬ 
edged the plan’s value, but they were engaged in hitter rate and “fast train” 
wars, and a road’s own time was a great help in clipping a few minutes off 
a competitor’s time bclw'cen cities. Finally, laceti with the demand of an 
exasperated public, the American Railway .Association adopted the plan 
in 1883, and the whole country followed. 

On the last day under the old system, “when t he sun reached the meridian 
of the eastern Iwrder of Maine,” as Harper s Weekly told the story, “the 
clocks began their jangle for the hour of noon and kept it up in a drift 
across the country for four hours, like incoherent cow'lx:lls in a wildwood. 
But on Monday the igrh, no clock struck for this hour till the sun reached 
the 75th meridian. Then all the clocks on the continent struck together, 
tho.se in the Ka.stern .striking 12, those in the Central Belt striking ii, those 
in the Mountain striking 10, and those in the Pacific striking 9. Time tablc.s 
.everyw’lu're became intelligible.” Roaer wuiiam RUa in riu RoiaHaii 
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By Mary Bard 

Author of "The Doctor lVriir\ Three h'ures" 










" AS something; like Aliev in 
? W'omlvrlaml from the out' 
set. ’Ilic card from the employmciii 
agency read: 



'rhe next day 1 was sitting in the 
green tunnel of a seed store, at the 
back of which was Mr. Biurs ofHce. 
A tall, blond, bliie-cved man with a 


Aaron Bud C'hieken llatehcry — 
Helper. 

Salary — IX‘|K-nd.s on what you need. 

Around $25 a week. 

Hours — Reasonable. When iherc is 
work to be done we all help. 

F.xpe rience L' n necess;i ry. 

Religion -- ('omlorting but not essen¬ 
tial. 

Race— Has nothing lo do with the 
ability to help. 

Mrs. Reilly, the employment- 
agency manager, said, “I think you 
deserve thi.s job, but don't imjTose 
on Mf. Bud or I’ll never get you 
another one.” This was m Seattle in 
1930, when the whole country was in 
the grip of the depression. Stenog¬ 
raphers were getting $15 for a 60- 
hour week, and had to work over¬ 
time without pay. 

• !*!!>'.'J, . 


sierti lace leanetl over the balcony at 
the back ot the store an<l said. “Oh, 
my (ukI. sjiid the Little Red Hen, 
another one! I'll Ix' right down.” 

.A long linen duster en\ eloped him to 
the knees. He hekl a bouquet of 
white stock ami blue Ixichclor’s- 
buttmis which he sniffed apprecia¬ 
tively as he walked toward me. He 
stoj)ped in front t)f me, took some ' 
.sunflower seeds out oi a |X)ckct and 
cracked them with his teeth, mean¬ 
while watching me like an inquisi¬ 
tive parrot. 

“.So - - they fired you for being 
inde|x*ndcnt and unco6ix:ralive.” 

I ncxlded. Suddenly his stern features ' > 
crumpled into a broad grin. ‘‘Do you 
like to an.swer letters.^” he asked. 

I mdded again. “Well, I don’t. Come 
on up.” 
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As I followed him up the stairs I 
wondered how such a dingy place 
could afford employes, or even be in 
business. Rakes, cobwebby green 
garden stake^s and long strands of 
rafha hung from nails on the walls. 
On the dimly lit balcony four girls 
.sat around a table eating lunch. 
There were paper plates of potato 
salad, Polish saasage, strawberries 
and cream, and a fresh pineapple. 

Mr. Bud got a chair for me and 
said, “This is Bard. Bard, this is 
Anderson, manager: O’hrieti, filing; 
Torelli, shipments; and Yama, route 
check. Bard will be letters.” lie 
gravely served me a plate of lunch. 
“O’Brien is telling us all alxjut her 
date last night.” He leant**! toward 
O’Brien, his eyes alight with en¬ 
thusiasm. “And .so you hatl on your 
new pink dress and were dancing 
with Bill and he said -- ” 

O’Brien, a full-bo.somed, black¬ 
haired Irish girl, beamed at him and 
continued a long dull tale replete 
with “he says to me” anti “I .says t*) 
him” which only Mr. Bud followed 
with brcathle.s.s interest. A weird 
undertone of .sound, a multitudinous 
cheeping, came from stacks of red, 
green and gold boxes lining the back 
wall of the office. Mr. Bud cut the 
pineapple and .said, “I’ll bet you had 
'a wonderful time.” O’Brien oblig¬ 
ingly started again, but Anderson 
interrupted her with: “Mr. Bud, 
.please tell Bard about the hatchery 
. 4 )usincss.” 

t , _ 

y “There on the wall are the ances- 
'portraits.” Bud waved a 


ored lithographs of a white leghorn 
rooster and hen. “His name is 
Caruso, for obvious reasons. Lillian 
Rus.scll there has a laying record of 
^•15 eggs per year.” He waved at 
the Iwxes of baby chicks. “There 
we hax'c the great, great, great, 
grandchildren. I'hat is the hatchery 
Inisiness.” 

When Mr. Bud left to go to the 
main hatchery the atmosphere of 
leisure promptly changer!. The girls 
rushed back to their desks and type¬ 
writer carriages banged with the 
steady rhythm of printing presses. 
.Vnderson led me to a desk and gave 
me a heap of letters an<l orders for 
baby chicks. 

Anderson explained that Mr. 
Bu*! had his own system for pricing. 
1 le believed that braggers liked 
gold, so the chicks in gold Ixjxcs 
were $20 a luimired. Solid citizens 
wanted worth, and .so red-boxed 
chicks were $16 a hundred. For poor 
farmers he sold chicks in green Iwxcs 
at St2 a hundred. T‘hc chicks were 
all prize stock and exactly alike. Mr. 
Bud judged what color of box to u.sc 
by the customers' letters. 

1 learned from Anderson, whose 
attitude toward Mr. Bud w'as that 
of a female cougar toward her only 
cub, t hat you had to get your work 
done when Mr. Bud wasn’t looking. 
His hatchery was one of the largest 
and most succc.ssful on the Pacific 
Coast. There was a lot of work, 
but he didn’t want any of his em¬ 
ployes to work too hard. We girls 
got to the office as early as we cpuldt 




Bud arrived. He al^ys brought 
morning coffee, lunch and tea. “No 
matter what goshawful thing hf 
brings, you are to love it, sec?” 
Anderson said to me. 

You worked hard when Mr. Bud 
was out. hut had to be leisurely and 
chatty when he was in the office. 
Anderson told me I would probably 
have to take a lot of letters lK>me 
that night in order to catch up, but 
to be sure to sneak them out. Never 
have I seen girls work so willingly, 
and nc\ cr have 1 seen fewer mistakes 
in an office. 


pink dress without 
handed the five back. 

Torelli needed about $6o but; 
figured that as soon as she could' 
bring Mama home from the hospital 
she could get by with $15 or $20 
week. Mr. Bud handed me $35 — 
$30, he said, because I liked to write 
letters, and $5 for a collection 
agency that had been haunting me. 

Mr. Bud turned to Yama. “This is 
your last day, isn’t it?” Yama’s little 
Japanese face was a mask of grief- 
as she murmured that her fiither 
needed her on the farm. Mr. Bud 


The first ptiyday was a revelation, handed Yama a new $100 bill and 
Saturday we were all seated around wasteliaskcted several pink slips of 
the table drinking our morning pajXT. louring Yama’s protests tliat 
coffee when Mr. Bud announced, it was loo much, Nfr. Bud wandered 


“Oh, my Cfixl, said the IJitle Retl 
Hen, another jxiyday!” lie reached 
for a long canvas bag and dumped a 
wrinkled pile o[ pjiper money and 
several slijis <»f colored jiapcr on the 
table. 

“ 1 -et’s sec, Anderson, here’s your 
fifty, and ten for that coal bill. Sure 
that’s enough Anderson lUKlded. 
“O’Brien, you owe me $15 for that 
pink dress” — he frowned as he 
picked up several green slips of pa¬ 
per — “but yf»u worked late Thurs¬ 
day and Friday nights. That makes 
about $5 you still owe me.” He 
handexi O’ISrien two tens and two 


around the office looking acutely 
uncomfortable. Finally he stopped 
in front of her. His voice w'as almost 
stern as he said, “Nonsense; that’s 
for a — a N acat ion — and overtime 
— and — lovaltv.” 

As Yama picked up her purse and 
started sadly down the stairs, an 
awful thought struck me. Yama 
wasn't going to her hit her’s farm and 
I knew it. She was going to try to 
find another job because 1 had come, 
and there w’as work for only four, 
girls in that office. Anderson shook, 
her heat! at me w'arningly before | 
could sjx.ak, and w'hi.spered, “Shc*s 


fives. “Sure that’s enough O’Brien 
admitted that she was sort of pUin- 
ning on some new .shoes to go with 
that new dre.ss, but she guessed her 
old black ones would do. She gave 
Mr, Bud $5 and sighed. Mr. Bud 
.,ith$|t- he eq^ldn’t. imagine that 


got a job.” 

After work that afternoon jf- 
stopped in to see Mrs. Reilly 
the employment agency. She 
me that Aaron Bud didn’t 
anyone who wasn’t at l^t 



because he nearly always took any- back down and point out the flaws in 


one she sent to him, she was very 
careful to send only girls who would 
appreciate him. I'hc arrangement 
was that after they had recuperated 
financially .and were able To face a 
Job elsewhere she sent them on to a 
new job and found another girl wlto 
needed to regain self-confidence in 
the employ of M.*-. Hud. 

1 learned that Mr. Hud was bom 
on a farm in North l^ikota. a ble.ik 
place where there were no flowers. 
When he was in high .sch(M>l he fell in 
love. lie was |xx)r, so he ran away 
from home and went West to make 
his fortune. As s(X)n as he'd ma<le 
enough money lie married the girl. 
He now hat! a huge garden and a 
grcenhou.se. where he spent all his 
.spare time. Sometlay, he said, he 
would like to do nothing hut just 
grow flowers. 

Mr. Hufl kept the office full of 
bkxmis. He always put tiger lilies on 
mv desk. “Somedav these might he 
Madonna lilies,” he said, “but riglit 
now 1 think these are more ap 
propriatc.” .Xnderson bad carna- 
tion.s. “Spicy.” O’Hrien greeteii her 
daily clusters of .Sweet William with 
helpless giggles. Torclli had a bowl of 
deep-red ro.ses, “for a warm heart 
and willing hands.” 

Mr. Hud greeted each salesman 
who wandered into the office with 
“Oh, my G<xl, .said the Little Red 
Hen, another one,” and listened with 
0 |x?nmouthcti wonder to the entire 
sales talk. I’hen he attributed such 
wildly imaginary virtues to the 
.' product that the salesman began to 


his product. Mr. Bud told me that 
was the only way he knew of to find 
out the truth. 

During the months that followed, 
'Jorelli was replaced hy a thin, 
ncr\t>us girl named "fhomas, who 
gained 2f) pounds on Mr. Bud's 
lunches and immeasurably in self- 
confidence. When he discovered she 
was a commercial artist, he en¬ 
couraged her to grace the mimeo- 
gniplietl instructions for raising 
chicks with amusing drawings. 

O’Hrieii marrieti her Hill, and 
ihev gratefully accepted Mr. Hud's 
suggestk)n that their wedding he 
heki in the garden at his home, 
^’oiing i(X)k O’lirien's place. She was 
tlivorced and had a little girl to 
support. Mr. Hud turned the letters 
oxer to her to type at home. 1 took 
oxer the chick records. 

'fheday I k>oketl <»ver the balcony 
and saw the girl who was going to 
replace me and xvlio xxas xxaiting to 
he interviexxeil hy .\aron Hud, .sad¬ 
ness draggetl at my heart. I'ecling as 
ilesolate as though I were leaving 
my iamily, I began tt) tell Mr. Hud 
an inxolved tale oi a remarkable job 
I'll been oflered vx’hich rcijuiretl no 
xx'ork at all. When .\ndersf»n heard 
me say tltat, she put her arm around 
me lor the first time. “You’re a big 
girl iioxv,” she .said. 

1 called iK'casionallv on Mr. Hud 
after I left. The cozy atmosphere of 
his office was such a contrast to the 
efficient, streamlined radio station 
where 1 had found a job that it made 
me hate my new place. 

si: 



^ .'l^cn 1 got marritid and . was t>usy 
raising children and didn't see him 
for several years, Wlicn 1 began to 
be interested in niy f)wn flower 
garden, it .seemed that cNcry anient 
gardener I met S£»iig the prai.scs of a 
small nursery down in the N’alley of 
the Mountain which h:ul every rare 
and lovely plant that would grow in 
tills area, 'rhe man who ran it 
wouldn’t sell you anything, I heard, 
unlevs he liked you aii<l then he al¬ 
ways drove by to .see how you treated 
his plants. 

One day 1 went <lown there. 
Walking through a little {lath in the 
w(Kxls, ilense with r!iod(Hlendrons 
and a/aleas, I came out on a breath¬ 
taking sight, .Ml. Rainier, white and 
iaggeil, rose out of l eiled hliie 
hills over a field of l>iu(“de]phmiiim. 
A sirciuii wandered through a rih- 


bon of iris; there wAe rock pl^ts 
every variety, with dwarfed pine:^ 
trees to accentuate their tiny perfec- 
tion. Brilliant, glowing annuals and/’ 
perennials were planted not as a^ 
grower usually displays them but • 
in drifts as thev should IcKik in a ^ 
garden. On either side of me were 
greenhouses flaming with tuberous . 
begonias. 

(iirls in blue- jeans and 'I'-shirts 
laughed and sang as they weeded, 
transplanted seedlings, and cut arm-- 
loails ot flowers. One of them called 
to me. “I le’s in the ofl'ice, back of the 
greenhouse.” 

When I went in. a tall man in a 
long linen duster was standing with 
his batk to me pen ting .some plants, 
lie turntd around and .said. "Oh, 
my (i(hI, said the Lillie Red lien, ■ 
another one!” 


f//> for Aplmw/if 

I j‘ n \s the i< en aged ilaughtei'.s fust dance, and she ilespeMtely wanted 
an t»n-lhe sliouldei InK'k. I lei mother leh six- w.imi’i old enough i(» wear 
anything m) sophist it..ited. I’lieii’ w.is .i he.iled LnniK ilisciission. and it was 
the lathei wlio linally seltleil the |irohleni. "We 11,” he propo.sed, “let her 
try on one. Hit si.osnp - .she’s old tnoiigh to v\e:ir it.” 

— CuiimbtiU-iI by .M.iFKarct Helms 


Dottier: Wtmim at Work 

4 ■ 

“I THINK,” the heginniiig stenograplier annonnccti triumphantly, “that 
tlicffxjvs hu.s decided to keep me!” 

“lias he .saiel anything.?” her friend asked. 

“No,” .she replied happily, “hut this morning he bought me a dictionary!’ 

— T/ie Wall Sir€€i Jou^ftal 

it 

Wiii.N a Cleveland tycoon handeil his secretary he papers for a big deal 
he told her gravely, “*rhis is hot .stufL so flit* it away carefully.” She did, 
too — in a large niantlu envelope marked “MO P STUFF.” 

'i i,,. ^ BieMOor Clnrage in devekttut Aulcr .- 


Mild-mannered Mario — tough boss of Italy’s }X>lice — is fighting a 
i-."winning battle against the Reds 

i , / ' r '' ' 

ll^’v liOiii’h IxfiUr 




i-0\o the main strei l of 
Carpi. Italy, a town almost 
too percent Communist, the sale- 
w-alks were packet! with Reds wait¬ 
ing for Mario Scelba (pronounced 
.Shcll-ba), Minister ol the Interior. 
In loLiil voices they were lellinj' one 
another exactly what they were go¬ 
ing to do to this enemy of iht ir 
Party when down the middle ol the 
street, alone and unarmed, came 
Scelba. No swagger. No truculence. 
He .strolled along, gazing around 

tasually, with a .shy. boyish smile- 

a squat, bald, pudgy man in a 
double-breasted suit. lie might have 
been a waiter or a grticerv clerk. 

Certainly Mario Scelba did not 
locik like Italy's strong-arm man — 
the toughest anti-Omimunist in all 
Europe. Organizer of Western lui- 
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Sccthd 


Candcuicti from I'hc (UtlhoUc Wor/d 
(Jc-orge Kent and Cuido Puecio 

ro|)e’s most powerful jfolice, he hatl 
in thiee years smashed all .Stalinist 
hope.s of taking over the country by 
violence. 

'J'he (>»mmuni.sts hated him — 
and tiiere he was in their power, 
stnilling past billboards scrawled 
with the words “Death to Scelba.” 
pint the silent crowds lowered their 
hammer-and-sickle llags. .\nd when 
Scelba came to tlu* eiul of the street 
anvi turned back, the C'ommunistK, 
moved hv his cour.tge, burst into 
cheers. 

Scelba. di.scussing the incident, 
explained: “'rhe C'«)mmunistsspread 
fear and panic by threatening vi¬ 
olence. Most of it is bliilf. I'hev 
blusiei. they threaten. 'I'hey point 
a pistol at you. yes — but it is a 
wtKxlen pistol, .\11 I did was to show 
them I’m not afraid. We have 
beaten the Left by showing them 
they could not bully the govern¬ 
ment." 

When the first installment ol 


The f'atholii World (April, ’51), eupvright tOSl by llte AfiwoHury Soriety .St. PatU 
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Scelba was born 50 years ago 
Sicily, the son of a pca^sant share- '; 


American military aid was due in 
Italy, the Communists publicly an¬ 
nounced that not a gun would lx: 
unloaded. Scelba packed Naples 
with police and so far —almost two 
years later — every piece of equip¬ 
ment has been unloaded without 
incident. W'hen the I’. wS. State 
Departmeni sent l«)seph Jacobs to 
lake charge of the program's diplo¬ 
matic eiul, the C'ommimists daulx*d 
the walls of Rome with retl paint, 
flying, “lacobs, go home!" Scelba 
issued onlers that men caught in 
the act were to be smeared with their 
own paint — in a broad sirijie from 
hairlii>c to trouser top. 'I’he wall 
painting stopped. 

r.xcepi for those who direct traf¬ 
fic, all the police ol Italy take orders 
from wScelba alone. I le also com main Is 
75,000 carahmifri who in time of war 
become part ol the army, .\liogeiher 
he has 2 oo,oo(t men lor the preserva 
tion of order in an uneasy nation of 

million. 

Scelba is the only member of the 
cabinet who has refused to take a 
vacation. ‘' IVki many things might 
happen," he says. Anything that 
concerns police action comes to him 
first: a strike, the collapse of a build¬ 
ing, an epidemic of measles, the 
erupt ior. of a volcano. I Jis office is 
Italy’s I'Hl as well as its jxdice, fire, 
welfare and health tlepartmenis. In 
addition, he has the authority to dis¬ 
miss a mayor and appoint a substi¬ 
tute until a new election can be 
held. During the past few months 
he has fired three, all Omimunists, 
,^.,<^oyal aetivirics. 


cropper so jxxir he often lacked food * 
for his family. The owner of ihe '^ 
land and mayor of the town was *. 
Don Luigi Stur/,o, a priest and'/ 
founder of the Christian Democratic 
Party now ruling Italy. l>>n Sturzo 
took an interest in young Mario, , 
paid his way through seminary and 
persuaded him to go K) Rome and 
study law. Sturzo lived much of the 
year in Rome and while ,SceIba ' 
stuilied, he acted as the priest's 
private st'cretary. In this way he 
met ail the men who later were,to 
become powerful in go\'crnmcnt. 
anti absorbed a gotnl deal of political 
know-how. 

As a lawvtr Scelba was far from 
brilliant, but he was immensely in¬ 
dustrious. it was known that he 
disapprovetl of .Mussfilini anti Fas¬ 
cism, bui he seemed loo innocuous 
to be worth arresting. When the ■ 
Nazis took over Italy, Scelba put 
out a clamlestine newspajXT, but he 
\\as regardeil as of .so little impoi- ■ 
tanee dial ilie Cestapo turntxl him 
l<K).sc after onlv three days' im- ; 
prisonment. 

'Thanks to Don Sturzo, when the ' 
Christian Democratic Parly came . 
to power after the war, he got a job / 
in the cabinet. It was the Ministry * 
of Posts and Telegraphs, an unde.sii-'^S 
able |X)rffolio. Ironically, it was the i 
Oimmunisis who pushed him into,. 
his present job. In 1947 the Com-^j'- 
miinists had two million members, 
controlled all the labor unions 
had nearly, a third of the 






parliament; For tKc cabinet officer 
who controlled the police ihey 
wanted someone they could hamlle. 
Prime Minister de Clasperi and the 
Reds checked the list of available 
candidates,.and when Scelha's name 
came up the C^>mmunists approNed 
Here was a man they couki knead 
like dough! l)e Clasperi tlid not ob¬ 
ject; he knew his Mario better than 
they did. 

Italy was then in the throes of a 
crime wave. Bandits ran wild in 
the hills: in the cities, piekpocki-ts, 
holdup men and sneal' thieves did 
a booming business. 'I bis ilemorai 
tzecl atmosphere was ideal lor C'om- 
munist demonstrations. When they 
weren't rioting they were striking. 
To oppose all lliis, Scellia had a 
sloppy, badly organi/etl police. r)ne 
third of whom were C!x)mmunists. 

'I'liree days after taking J)(lice, 
Scelba found on his <iesk an order 
evicting a ('ommimisl tenant from a 
farm near Mcnlena because o 1 three 
years* nonpayment of rent. A dele 
galion of ('ommunist bigwigs strode 
into his office to inform him that 
execution of the order woultl be 
resisted - - by force. 

vScclba calmly picktx! up the leli 
phone and ordered the Mcxlena 
chief to throw the tenant tnti at 
once, 'flic hours that ft)llow'ed were 
none too pleasant. But nothing 
happened. 

Scelba spent the next six months 
pretending he was much stronger 
than he was. When a transport strike 
endangered the nation’s economy he 
told the uiuop'leaders to call it olf 


or he would get tough. The strike 
ciulcxl 24 hours later. 

In reorganizitig the police he 
starlet! slowly, putting (ximmunist 
mayors out of ollice. shifting Omi- 
munist police to out-of the way 
|>laces or pensioning them off. 'I’hey 
were re[)Iaced by men loyal to the 
government. 

Seeking a mobile force. Scelba 
look over the 5000 jeeps left by the 
American fifth Army and whip'ped 
up a new type of pobce which he 
called the Ript/r/o ('.clcrc, literally 
Speed Brigade but freely translated 
as Rough Riders. 'This riot scpiad of 
about ^o,o(»f) men use their jeeps - 
painted red and ei|iji|)ped with 
screaming sirens—the way other 
cops use horses. It's a tough service. 
In less than three vears the number 
r)l Rough Riders killed in perform¬ 
ance of duty exceeds 100, the 
wounded 2000. 

Tnless a man is made i)f iron he 
<.loes not last the six month training 
period lor the brigade, d'he recruits 
learn to ilrive hell-bent lor a pile of 
stone.s. then st<ip on a dime. I'hey 
/ig/ag in an<l out of rows of pillars, 
riiey race up on teeter-totters so 
narrow' that an inch or so to either 
side means a crash. Batch jeep carries 
four men and each man is armed 
with a heavy black rubber trun¬ 
cheon. On his back is strapped a 
tommy gun, which is rarely used: 
Scelba is not interested in making 
martyrs. In the jeep are tear-gas 
Iximbs and handcufis. 

In Rome the favorite spot for 
rioting is the Pia7.7.a Colonna, near 
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the Chamber of Deputies. A typical 
demonstration started there one 
morning in t() 4H. With argument 
and discussion the Communists be¬ 
gan sucking in passers-by. By mid- 
aflerncwn the square was jammed 
with about 20,000 men, growing 



came three months later wheh'';^ 
young fellow slipped into the ChafiGt^l 
her of Deputies, pulled out a pistc^^; 
and wounded 'I'ogliatli, the Com^v; 
munist number-one man. ■ 

It was as if a bugle had soundedi^!^^ 
All hell broke loose. A Communists 


angrier w'iih eacli passing moment. 
It needed only an incident to get the 
mob moving toward the Chamber 
— and possibly a coup d'etat would 
take over Italv. 


newspaper screamed: “'Fhc CTOvcrn- 
ment Is to Blame.” Workers dropped'’ 
their Ux)ls, and in less than 24 hours ^ 
the country was paralyzed by a gen¬ 
eral strike. In many cities Com- 


Watelling all this, some 50 rough¬ 
riding jeeps sat at rest in side streets. 
On signal they let go their sirens, 
drove to the center of the mob and 
began rotating. Moving in ever- 
widening circles in what has been 
called Scelba’s merry-go-roiiiul. they 


munists with red arm bands smashed 
shopwindows, tcxik over public build-^ 
ings, factories, shipyards and rail¬ 
roads. A delegation of Reds called 
on de CJaspcri, telling him that if he 
would dismiss Scellia the general' 
strike would end immediately. The 


slowly drove the crowd to the pe¬ 
riphery. The non-Communists fled in 
panic, and even the instigators of 
the riot stxin melted away into door¬ 
ways and restaurants. 

Scelba has an intelligence system 
which knows almost hourly what 
the Oimmunists are planning. 'I'he 
habits and haunts of every kev C^m- 
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munist arc on file: in 24 hours all 
but the most slippery could be 
roumlcd up. One of the secret serv¬ 
ice’s discoveries was a vast quantity 
of hidden Communist arms — thou¬ 
sands and thousands of rifles and 


Premier refused. 

In his oflice Scelba sat pale but un- 
nifllcd at the telepht»ne for four 
hours, bidding each of his 90 pre¬ 
fects to keep the peace but not to. 
use their guns unless absolutely^ 
ncces.s;irv. Because the revolt had 
gone otV half-cocked the police were, 
able to smash it piecemeal. I'he gen-’ 
eral strike pctcretl out. Jxss than 'a,, 
week later Scelba armounced the 
complete restoration of order. 

K\ en though he resorts to strong-', 
arm methtxls in emergencies, Scelba 
is the first to realize that such tactics 


machine guns and a dozen <lisas- 
.sembled tanks, each part marked — 
cached for the day of revolution. 

On the day of Italy’s crucial elec¬ 
tions in April 1948 the world ex¬ 
pected fireworks. 'Phanks to Scelba’s 
superb organization, the election 
a ^zj^c. Tl»e,r^ t^t 



arc no cure-all. “It is virtuallv imfv 
po.ssibIe to be Minister of Interk^ 
for a government that doesn’t caW 
if the people work or not,” he sa^t 
Returning from putting down riojti^ 
by non-Gc-mmunists in Massa Car“ 
rara, Scelba confronted his. 
leagt^ ydijt-qise 








employment — ship workers idle, 
'■'hydroelectric plants shut down. 

When the peasants of the South 
, began seizing the land, he publicly 
regretted the illegality of their ac- 
• tinns, but said* “It is tlie landowners 
who are to blame. They have taken 
. 'advantage of the wkle uiieniplov' 
ment to impose impossible working 
conditions on the farmers.” 

As a devoted democrat. Mark) 
' Scclba is tough not only wiili (kim 
munists but with any p'lriy tliai 
. tries to take the law in»o its own 
hands. When a boisterous group of 
neo-Fascists, r)rganiy,ed In a new 
party calk'd Morimento Sodulc Ita- 
.. liano^ started rioting, he promptly 
had them arraigned for unconsiiiu- 
tional activities. 


He has assailed speculators who 
“push prices up,” landowners who 
take advantage of the weak bargain- 
ing power of the farmer, judges who 
“out of fear of the 0)mmimists do 
not apply the law as written,” anti 
emplovers who plav ball with the 
Ketls.' 

Scelba belie\es that cowardice is 
the great enemy of democracy. 
“Only one fact,” he stated, “keeps 
Communism alive in Western F.u- 
rope - the fear that someday Keds 
from behind the Iron Cairtain will 
march in. ,So people coniribnie to 
the Ck>mmunisi Party ami try to 
get into its gotnl graces. Rut it is 
only l>y courage and forthright ac¬ 
tion that we can win in the desperate 
struggle before ns.” 
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Pregtiavl Opinion 

a I.AW ['itoi-K.ssoR at the L'niversitx oi I’lah, known lor his acid 
tongue, asked a woman Mudenl to retite on a case involving .in e\- 
pectant mother. Kach lime she came to the worti “pregnant" the 
girl prissily subsiiiuied the word “ill.” .\fter the thinl substitution, 
the profe.ssor said, “She was wjiai. Miss jones.?” 

“She was exix'cting.” 

“The word is pregnant. Miss joncs — p-r-e-g-n-a-n-t, pregnant. 
Your mother was pregmint, your grandmother was pregnant, and, by 
the grace of CJod and the help of some young man, you too will be 
pregnant someday.” 

Miss Joncs fled from the cIa.ssroom in tears, and that evening her 
mother phoned the professor and asked for a public apology to her 
daughter. 

The next day the prrjfcssor ambled in and sat down at his lecture 
table. “Well, fellahs,” he .said, “to clear the record, I want to say 
that 1 don’t think Miss Jones will ever be pregnant.” 

— C^antributvd by Bruce S. Jenlcina 



Mr. Big Noise 

the 17-Year Cicada 


\i Ycn: WAKi: sonu* inorninj; in 
■CJ May J>r Jiinf to n sound coming 
Irom iIjc trees, as ii a hw/v siiw were 
going througli their protestijig trunks; 
ii you find the underbrush weighte<l 
down with thousattds ol hea\y- 
Inidieil. Hopping insects, bearing on 
their clear wings a little brown w 
nia<le by the intersect ion ol veins: 

'riien you :ue in the midst ol an 
outbreak <»! the cicada. f)r "i7'\ear 
locust.” 'I'his fantastic bug. an inch 
and a half long with a three-inch 
wingspread, belongs to the under 
ground ol the insect wf>rM. I'or 17 
years he leads a subterranean exist 
ence. enterging at a siulden but pre¬ 
dictable moment to rend the morn¬ 
ing with his strange din. 

At first the noise is that oj'a cir¬ 
cular sxiw just entering a big. Swiftly 
this rises to a screech ■ - as il the saw 
were'deep in the log — and then, 
like tliie blade coining throtigh on 
the other side, it dies away in a me¬ 
tallic wail — only U) rise again -- 
all day long. So sings the individual 
cicada. But he may have a million 
brothers within your hearing. Some¬ 
times there is a continuous uproar 



B\' Donald Culross Pcattic 


Thr locusts" arc tuning up 
for a jam session — after 
77 years of silence 


in which you distinguish no pattern.- 
/\gain, the wlutle chortis seems to 
svnehroni/e and the «.>ng rist's and 
falls in waves. 'I'hey heat around the ’ 
foundation walls of \our thoughts 
like a besieging tide. f*’or four weeks, 
Nou li\e and ino\c to this accom¬ 
paniment. 

The male is the jx-rformer: like 
many an opera tenor, kit in the mid- 
tile and short of leg. But he is floated., 
on fairy w ings - a long pair in front, 
a .shorter one behind ■ • clear as ■ 
mica and e\<]uisitely veined. His 
two big compound eyes have a 
gleam of lire in their red. On each 
skle of his abilomen he has a cof^ij 
rugated membrane like a little drunii> 
and pow'erful muscles set these tor 
vibrating. Moreover, he can 
plify this noise by means of 







' little disks whicli shine on his body 
like flecks of isinglass - - these act as 
, sounding boards. 1‘or a long tinie ii 
was thouglii the females had no ears, 
but specialists have recenllv found 
them — under their bellies. 

We can’t say why this species 
shoukl have such a long imcrv.il 
between appearances. P>iil il keeps 
up its numbers well enrxigli with a 
honeymof)!! once e\erv 17 Nears, 
thanks to its industrious ieiiility. 
Systematically the mother cicada, 
with her long o\ ipfisitor (miscalled a 
“sling"), punctures the twigs of 
shrubs and trees, especiallv oaks. 
When her 200 li> f»i)o eggs are ilep»»s- 
. ited, she dies, as the male does e\en 

I 

sooner, when he has mateil. in a lew 
weeks the eggs hatch: the little ant 
• like ininphs emerge, ilrop and hurrow 
into the ground. .\'ow begin those 
17 years ol stilllarv coniinement. 

The nymph makes itself a tiny 
chamber, from six incht's to lour feel 
underground, convi iiienlly siiuaieil 
near a rtnnlet on which it can leetl 
by sucking juices now and then. 
l*rom this spot it does not ino\e, 
.suninieror winter, year in, year out. 
It grows by going through six 
molts. I'lipa-like before emergence it 
becomes a nymph ■ a stage \ aguely 
corresponding to human adoles¬ 
cence, when an adult hotly, complete 
with wings arul se.x organs, lorms 
inside the childisli shell ol its past. 

'I'hen. on some aj>pointctl tlalc 
’• (varied t>nly by extretnes of weather), 
all the nymphs of the region ct)mc 
H,.lip out ol the ground simultaneously, 
^^'fjgcnerally tit night. As many as 25 


of their little escape turrets are 
commonly found on one sc]uare foot 
of groinul, and qooo of these burrt)W 
exits liave been counted iiiuler a 
single tree. 

’I’he nymph clambers onto a twig 
and its skin easing splits down the 
hack. Out of it the pallkl, wet, 
weak at!till can be seen struggling 
clumsily. Tlie pale empty casing is 
lelt clinging to the bush. In .111 hour 
or two its hoily liarilens; tlun its 
wiiig.s, at lirsi folded, rool like. o\t i¬ 
the h.ick, spreail glitteringly; |>ower 
tui muscles mo\e tiu-m, and oti liie 
creature Hit's. St)on the wtirltl is re 
.souiuling to its Itive song. 

.\t this [Hiint [luhlic .il.trm begins. 
'IVlephtme calls jam the tillices til 
agricultural bure.ms. health depart- 
ment.s, tree surgetms. I^xcital>lt• 
iiew.spapers e.irrv sttiries abtnil an 
‘■iii\asit>n" by “17 year Iticusis." 
I'his is, htiwever, lU) Itieust but a 
eicaila. .\iul there's a big dillerence. 
for true locusts, on the rampage, 
may migrate IrtJin district Ititlisirict. 
So l)usy are they laying waste that all 
the iitiise they make is the leathern 
whining t)f their wings, the ctistly 
champing ol their piw's t>n whe.it 
anti corn, alialla anti grass. 

hut cicatias are nt)l remtMelv re- 
la let! tt) ItH'usis, ant! have none ol 
their habits. 'I he 17-ycar species has 
nt) jaws; it bites nt)t, neither does it 
chew. Its intMith ptirts, like a mos- 
quitti’s, are adapted only to piercing 
and sucking in this case, plant 
juices, especially those of oaks. It 
never migrates: but flics, mates and 
dies wiihiti a .short distance of thc^ 
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spot where it ‘emerged as a nymph* 

l^hc only daniagc wrought by pe¬ 
riodical cicadas conics after the song 
has ceased and people have forgotten 
the whole outbreak. For the silent 
females in laying their eggs may cut 
the plant tissues so tlecply as to kill 
the twigs. 'This does wild trees no 
pernianeril harm, though the leaves 
may witiier prematurely. Hut where 
fruit orchards or nursery stock abut 
directly on woo'dland, the damage 
may be so great as to kill voting trees. 

In it*, briel weeks ol aerial life, the- 
peruxlical cicada is attacked by a 
host ol enemies. 1 remember thou¬ 
sands of birils arriving at a sudden 
baiKiuet in the great outbreak of 
warblers, grackles. sparrows, 
ami e\en hawks gorgetl tbemsebes 
on cicadas. 1 logs and tlogs picked 
ibcin up where they Hopped on the 
ground, biirtlier, there is a fungus 
disease that spreails among cicadas 
with fatal swiftness in the crowtled 
conditions of swarming. 

'I'lu early colonists were terrified 
bv their first encounters with this 
unknown creature. W'rotc \athaniel 
Morion, in Nett' HnglumFs Me- 
morialL “'Iherc was a numerous 
company of Mivs, which were like 
for bigness unto Wasps or Humhlc- 
Hce^, they came out of little holes 
in the ground, and made such a con¬ 
stant yelling noise as made all the 
wo<xls ring wdth them, and ready to 
deaf the hearers.” I’he descendants 
of that very brood of Mayflower 
times arc still sounding oiT. It is 
officially known as Broexi XIV — 



have charted ev^y known'outb; 

— and w'hen last heard, in 1940, 
Plymouth cicadas were as uproariou&^ 
as ever. 'fhis Pilgrim Father batd^ 
w'ill strike up again in 1957; nicra-v| 
hers of the same band w'ill be heard^4 
on lx>ng Island and from Pcnnsyl-.> 
vania tcj Tennessee and Illinois. 

Mo.st other parts fif the eastern ' 
l’nite<l States will not have a cicada - 
visitation this year. For the creature' 
docs nor emerge simultaneously all. 
o\ er its wide range (east of the Mis-' 
souri, stiulh of the conilerous "North 
\\'(kh1s.” and north of Floriila).*'^ 
riiere are 17 bnxxls of the 17-ycar 
type of cicada, each appearing one 
ytar later than the numbered brood 
before it. 'riius Hrcxxl I, a small 
swarm whose center is in the moun¬ 
tains of X'irgiiiia, appeared in 1927 
and 1944, recur in 1961,^ 

Broixl M. w’hich swarms from Con- ! 
necticut to the piedmont of Norths' 
Qirolina, appears a year later in cach-^ 
case. ’ " 

The year 1051 will witness the,; 

swarming of HnKxl \’1II, which lias,* 

~ 

• t’sSAUl.W <;o\ IHN'MI.N'I- I.N rciMdl^-KJl.S-fSr*-!' 

u low IT viTir i-ic.uJas inay occuife, 
in SiMiilirrii Oniarm but no C'.anadiac^V 
s|xcinu'ns li.ivc vft iKcn sent to the Cai%;| 
ilian National Clolltvtion. 'llic country 
abtun .1 tlo-'cn other variciics, the nios^^| 
comnioii beuiji the liitrsesiinan or dtig-dl^ 
cic.iila whose* shrill screech is heard in- ' 
suniincr. lake his 17-year American ci 
ilie har\ cstinan sjxrnds hi.s early elays io 
soil but bis hie cycle is only two years* 1 
('.aixulian ih.seci is larger and, because 
makes for the ircctups, much l^rd^'H' 
catch. C'*anadbn collectors sometimes 
resort to shotguns, i}istQls and catapil)#!|| 
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uarters in adjacent parts of 
West Virginia, Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, with branch offices as far east 
as Martha’s Vineyard. 

Brood XIX will also appear this 
year and it is* a whop|x*r: it ranges 
through most of Illinois, Missouri 
and Arkansas; will extend south to 
Mobile, west in a scattering way t») 
Oklahoma and east to coastal \’ir- 
ginia -- where the Jamestown colo¬ 
nists mav have heart! it in i6oS. 

_ v 

This brood, like most of those in the 
Deep South, emerges every 
rather than 17 years. 

' In some regions there is an o\er- 


« 

lap in area between two or more 
brexxis, with resulting outbreaks 
more frequently than ry years. Thus 
the District of Qjhimbia and vicin¬ 
ity, with five briKxls in recent years, 
has heard the cicadas in 1944. IQ45 
anti 1049, and will ex()erience them 
again in i<)5^ and 19^7. 

But as the cities spread, and the 
tractor passes over more anti more 
land where once the forests stood, 
the cry of the cicada must diminish. 
'The brcxxls already small or weak 
will vanish entirely, those now 
mighty will be increasingly deci¬ 
mated. 



Thr Kirrnat Femiunte 

N a piercing shriek ol “Oh. my (itxl!” broke ofl :i matter-of- 
fact telephone conversation ht iween Mr. and Mis. Samuel Segal, the 
husband, terrified by the ensuing silence, called the police. 

Fifteen police, armei! with shoignns, spetl tti the house and fouiul 
an unconscious woman besule a daiiglmg telephone. Revivetl. Mrs. 
St'gal gasped: “lie's still here in the house, lie m:iv lie luuier a betl, 
or maybe in a closet. But he’s still here. I le lan right up to me . . 

“What did he Irxik like?” iiiterrupied Seigeaiii McBride. 

“Why, he kxiked like -like any oilier mouse, I guess - only 
more .so.” 

When Ladies Meet 

a Fi,ABBnRG.\sTi-.i) misiiess ol ceremonies who had lost her notes 
once introduced Cornelia Otis Skinner thus: 

“Becaii.se of the exorbitant price of Rear .\dniirai Byrd, we have 
with us this evening Cairnelia Otis Skinner.” 

— I'.iiiily KiniliroiiKli, i|iiiiii‘(l in I'hilsti1i.'l|>hiii Kteord 

DEAR oi.n LADY oiicc wcnl to hear a lecture on astronomy. In the 
ensuing discussion she got up and asked :mxioiisly, “When did you 
say that the sun will lose its heat anti wc shall all free/.c to death 

“In about four billion years,” was the reply. 

Her tension subsided. “Thank the. Lord,” she sighed. “I thought 
you.said four miUibn years,” — l-co Kanner, /#» Deftmttaf Atvlhmrs (Oudd. Mead)^ 
^ ■ •'1 ■ . 




The World's Most 

CorKliMisiil IVoni La Pri nsa 

M »>i<r people li! llic worlil plav 
■ socci r, all’ll ii aiul ^ainlilcoii 
it than any oilier team spori. It is 
csiimateil that ten to ^o million plav 
the game, an<l the luimher ot Ians 
may reach 500 million. 

Last vear Rio ile janeiro coni- 
pleleil the largest soccer palace in 
the world, i'.siadio Municipal. .\ 
thing of St 5,000,000 heaiilv .set in 
the lovelv hackt;roiin<l oi Rio’s 
mountains, it has 125.000 seats with 
standing room lor ^0.000 fans. 
l^itin-American cnthiisi.'isms heiiig 
what they are, the stands and 
playing fielil are separatcil hv a nine- 
foot moat, and subterranean exits 
are furni.shcd into which players and 
referee may .scurry. 

Socce r cn t h usiast s a re d ist i ngu ishcxl 
among all sjxjrts fans for their ardent 


Po[)ular Game 

by I’etl Sham 

Snixrr h nut nctirly su dtnt^ernns 
fur fditycrs us fur the sp(( tutors 
und referee 

IIIIIIIIIUIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHIIIIIIIIIIIHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIM 

di-votion to the i»anie. Soccer con- 
tests • continiieil right through the 
Battle of Britain, and air wardens 
stationed in the top rows of the 
stands rehicianily called games when 
.sirens wailed. In the final game of 
the world-championshiji match held . 
last Slimmer in Rio, a retired Bra¬ 
zilian Navy Mian dropped dead in 
the stands when I’ruguay scored the s. 
w’inning gi>al against l^razil, while 
three L’riignayan fans died at their 
radios from heart attacks. 

Recently a N'ancouver reporter 
described a game from th«’ opening 

I2t - 
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whistle, play by play, then last- 
; paragraphed: “An unfortunate inci¬ 
dent took place when the stadium 
burned down, and the contest had 
to be called at half time.” And in 
England a few years ago a crowd 
' which had been unable to get in to 
\ see a cup-tie game surged tl)roiigh a 
gate and stumbled down an em- 
;• bankment and crushed those in 
front against a steel barrier, which 
collapsed under pressure: in the 

■ stampede ^4 people were trampled 
to death and 500 injured. The game 
went on. 

T'hc origins of soccer are lost in 
the ancient mists. In the 12th cen¬ 
tury. rival towns in I*,nglarul woulil 
meet halfwav in a free-for-all and 
kick a ball, or each other, into the 
middle t>f the opf>osing hamlet. In 
time a game called futbailc, with 15 
to 50 men on a side, emergetl, and 
the mcKlern game w'as under way. 

One tlay in the iS2o’s a Rugby 
player picked up the ball and ran 
with it — a maneuver strictly against 
the rules, which permitted pro¬ 
pelling the ball with head and feet 

■ only, 'rhereafter the sfx>rl fell into 
two parts: one set of rules allowed 
the iLse of hantls, the other forbade 
it. In 1863 the authorities sanctioned 

' two games: association hxitball and 
rugby. Association became “assoc” 
and eventually soccer; rugby split 
into two games, rugger and rugby 
football. 

Official soccer is played on a 120- 
''.by-75-yard field, or “pitch,” by two 
‘ 5 ^'tcs^nis of eleven men who try to kick 
a 29 -:inch,. ta-punce ball 


into the enemy’s goal cage. Players 
w'ear a jersey, shorts, boots and long 
stockings that usually conceal feather¬ 
weight shin guards. F.xccpt for the 
goalie -who may throw, punch or 
push the hall away from the goal — 
thi- use of the hands on ball or 
opjTonent is tabex). 

I’lav is in tw'o halves of 45 minutes 
of continuous plav witli no lime- 
outs —soceerites lilt an eyebrow at 
fix>lhairs huddles and time-outs for 
conrerences. h'.xcept in North Amer¬ 
ica. no substitutions are allowed; if a 
player is hurt or removc<l from the 
game, his team continues w'ithoul 
him. rackling. tripping and slug¬ 
ging are fouls, subject to penalties 
ranging from free kicks (at the hall) 
for the op(x>sing team tt) removal 
of the offending player iWan the 
game. 

.\ soccer player must he a sprinter, 
ballet dancer and juggler all in one. 
Players deftly “catch" the ball with 
frx)t or Ixxly; some can kick the ball 
- with cither fixji - - almost as far 
and just as accurately as the average 
man can throw a baseball. 

L'nlike baseball, soccer dclies the 
elements. In England games arc 
postponed only on account of fog, 
“and it must be very thick fog.” 
Deep snow' alone deters northland 
teams; a meager five or six inches is 
cleared off and the game played as 
schetlulcd. 

Climate and temperament influ¬ 
ence style of play the world over. 
The Scotch and English feature cool 
team play, with b^utifiiliy woven 






heavily Teutonic — “The German 
is the laborer f>f soccer,” the spar- 
kling'fcxjtccl French <leclare. I'arlher 
south the game heats up, anti liic 
l.atin, with his iiuiividiial rushes, 
gives a performance that is half 
(lance and half duel. The Italians 


In Italy, two million persons risk'.’’ 
$500,000 weekly on the game. Re¬ 
cently a Sardinian miner picked 12 
winners, winning $125,000 without 
ever ha\ ing seen a game. 

In most northern countries — 
Scandinavia, (lermanv, Canada — 


combine the “scientific" patterns of soccer is largely an amateur sjxtrt. 


teamwork with the fireworks of 
individiKii impiovisation, typical of 
their character. In the four world- 
championship competitions, Italy 
and I’ruguay have each won twice. 

(iatubling is the life of soccer, yet 
there has ne\er been a scandal in 
the history of the sport. .V few coun¬ 
tries including I* ranee. C'anada 
and Hra/.il forbid gambling, but 
almost everywhere else a weekly 
“flutter" at the pfxils is a national 
pastime. Last year in I'aigland nine 
million punters as those who 
gamble are called — "invested" 
about $162,000,000 on the outcome 
of games in bets that averaged 50 
cents each. The P(X)ls ia\ netted the 
government S^.^25,200, while the 
pist oflice pickcfl up SS.pxj.ooo lor 
stamps and money orders. 

Promoters mail lists of the next 
Saturday’s games to registered cus¬ 
tomers. rhe whole family fill the 
coupons with their predictions, and 
mail fhem back with a money (irder. 
One of the most ]x>pular is the 
Penny Points P(K )1 — pick t^ out of 
14 of the toughest matches of the 
day, and ber a penny on each. Hy 
picking eight draws on a card last 
November, a Ixjndoner won $2<)2,- 
000. A hou-sewife once hit a $217,000 
. Penijy Points jackpot. 


but in Britain the game* is almost 
entirely on a professional basis, A 
player draws union scale- C12 a 
week in the lop division, 

with a i*2 tip for a win and Ci for a 
lie. f^etween seasons he gets Dio a 
week, and ujx)n retiring receives a 
modest ]>ension. in contrast. Latin- 
American ace players draw SSoo to 
oi25(» a month for plaving one game 
each we'-k. Admiring millionaires 
often gise them small tokens — a 
coffee or as'ocado plantation, or a 
rum distillery. 

rhere is a brisk world trade in 
soccer Mars.* In Britain. Manchester 
I niled recently refused $150,000 
for its whi/ kid. .\sion. It sold 
Morris, its inside right, for $r00,000. 
In Italv \ou can get an aserage foot 
man for $^5,000; stars come higher. 

The number one target of soccer 
fan and pkiyer alike is the referee, 
who must be fleet af(K)t. a linguist, a 
political scientist, a bouncer — and, 
in northern countries, must have a 
lx)ttie resistant skull (in tropical 

m ~ S 

Hi .Sc; VI i-i-.ui.ii ihnxigh (^inucla's soo ama- . 
tiMii tr.iiiis art* M vcral hundred I'oimcr pro- 
fe'SKifiais from Scotland. Ukrainians In 
C'anada have dicir own teams and so have 
die Hungarians, Russians, Lithuanians,' 
luilians, Slovaks, Sudetan CiCtmans and 
Jewish D.F.'s. 


s • 




[ arenas drinks are sold only in paper 
cups'). South America imports Eng¬ 
lish officials at $12,000 a season, phis 
■keep, insurance and a decent burial, 
if necessary. New arrivals think it 
peculiar to be handed a gun. but 
they soon get the idea. Ciillies 
Diindad, well known in England as 
a mild, impartial sort of man, was 
attacked after a game in Brazil by 
a mob of fans, kicke<l six times, aiul 
escorle<l out via }>olice car amid a 
shower of stones. 

Those who go abroad only sporad¬ 
ically can hardly grasp the signif¬ 
icance of the International Match. 
National honor is at stake, and 
players arc held mcire accountable 
than cabinet ministers. VN'hcn I lun 
gary lost to Egypt in the r()2.} ()lvm 
pics, the Hungarian players were 
threatened in their national press, 
and many never went home again. 

Soccer claims that it alone of ail 







team sports has a genuine World 
Scries. Every four years 76 nations 
belonging to the International Fed¬ 
eration of I'ooiball Associations Ixxit 
it out for the silver 1 tiles Rimct Cup. 
symbol of the World ('hampion- 
ship. In the World .Series held in 
Rio last summer, Brazil and haig- 
land were odds-on choices as final¬ 
ists. But the United States — unani¬ 
mous clmice for the consolation 
prize- beat the l^ritish 1-0. Chile 
then wafted the U..S..\. out of play, 
but among Brazilians the glow of 
the .\merican victory over the fa- 
\oreil British remained. .Vn embassy 
man said the performance ol the 
U. S. team dal as much to further 
I'. .S,- Brazil relathms as ail the gocxl- 
will missions combined. 

In the finals Brazil, ilie top-heavy 
la^orile, lost to its tiny neighbor, 
I 'rugna\’. 'Hie next dav flags through- 
out Brazil were at half mast. 


Pride vj the lurks 

A National IVess (^lub luncheon, y\riny ('Ihef of .Stall ). Eiwion 
Collins, discussing the caliber of the Turks fighting with the U, N. forces in 
Korea, told this story: 

In a Tokyo ho.spit:il, 1 saw an army doctor e.xaniining a I’lirkish soldier 
who had had a nerve in his left arm vhatiered. 'I'o determine the extent of 
the wound, the doctor picked up a large needle aiul pricketl the fingers of 
the injured arm. The 'furk, who spoke very liitle h.nglish, did not under¬ 
stand the piir|x>se of ihe test and remained stoically impassive. Realiz.ing 
that he wouldn’t flinch even if the needle hiiried into a live finger, the 
dcxrtor pricked one of his own fingers, tlicn pulled his hand away in an 
e.xaggerated gesture of pain. 

.Suddenly the Turk thought lie undersiootl. He grabbed the needle 
from the doctor, jabbed it up to the hill in his own hand, without flinching. 
Then he pulled the needle out, handed it back to the doctor and said 

—* CuaMbuted by 


l^woudly, “Me TwIrfr’ 








The lesson of Korea: Science, industry and the services must 
pool their best efforts in a gigantic tasl( force for survival 


Are American Weapons Good Enough? 


Condensed from The Saturday F.i'enin^ Post 


v notici' lM>ar(l in llu* 

l\ntai;j>ii, a single, simple 
sentence oiii'ht to l>e posted: You 
Have Had Your 11 ’^//•«///^^ 

The warninj; was, oi course, the 
most serious military reverse in 
S. history - in Korea. .\ stronj' 
American anti Allictl lorce loiinlit 
gallantly, yet was thrown liack hy a 
primiti^'^ and ill arnietl enemy, in¬ 
ferior in artilleiv fire|K>wer. without 
transport and much weaker in the 
air. I hese facts can have (Uily one 
meaning: .something must he very 
wrong with the design and meiluKi 
and organization ol our \inerican 
armeil services, 

'Flic I’nited Stales is short of men, 
hut uses nhout se\'en million men to 
maintain too divisions in haltlc. 
'I’lie Soviet empire has immense re¬ 
serves of manpmer, hut u.ses only 
2,20o,doo men to maintain too 
divisions in battle. We cannot hope 
to compete on these terms. 'I'o get 
more combat strength fnim each 
million men is the obvious first part 
of the big job that must l>e done. 


Joseph and Stewart A1 m>p 

Hut even with the most stringent 
economy of tnan}K»wer, we and our 
allies can never etjual the sheer mass 
oi the Red .Vriny and its .satellite 
armies. I’he stctiiKl part ol the job, 
tiiendore. is to liinl ways to cover 
this very wale gap. 

Logically, there is no reason why 
the gaf^ cantiot be bridged. ,\fan for 
tnan. the indi\ ulual American worker 
probably lias at le.tst seven times 
the pnKluctiNe power qI his com¬ 
petitor in leclinic.illy backward 
Russia. We must now bring .\meri- 
can teclmical skill to bear on the 
business of war hitherto the pri¬ 
vate preserve of the uniformed pro-• 
fessionals. Hv this means it ought to 
be jK)ssible, as a minimum, to give 
the .\merican soKlier two to three 
limes the fighting power of his 
Russian enemy. 

If there is an armed show'tlow'n, 
our .strategic air arm will strike with 
atomic weaf'Hins at the vitals of the 
Soviet Union. Meanwhile, the So¬ 
viet armies will flow' over Europe 
and Asia until they lose momentum, 

tzy 
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‘ciicounier resistance and arc Mted. 400 to 50b guns per mile of front" 


It will then be necessary to destroy were used. 

this war machine before new con- In the Battle of Berlin, the Rus- 


quests can be organized. 'lo this sian artillery commander directed 
end, the Soviet armies will have to ihc simultaneous lire of over 20,000 


be rolled back and beaten, wherever 
they may be. 

Even the Korean warning has not 
prepared us for the full scojic of this 
task. 

In Korea our forces expericncetl 

only one feature of the S(»^•iet wav ol 
* * 

fighting. I'his was the classical Rus¬ 
sian infantry attack, an 'jnslaiight by 
massed infantry. Soviet command¬ 
ers like to use as manv as nine divi- 


guns, more than the whole number 
of artillery pieces mustered by all 
the Western allies for the ground 
attack across the Rhine, 'fliis was 
made possible because, by 1045, 
Soviet artillery output had reached 
120,000 pieces per year, 'fixlay, the 
Soviet Army counts its guns in com¬ 
plete artillery divisions and entire 
artillery corps. 

Nor can wc overltHik the So\'iet 


sions on a single three-mile front, armoretl force. In tanks, particu- 
The first three shock di\isions arc larlv, the Soviets lead the world. 


utterly expended if need be. As they Their famous medium tank, the 
fall, the second three divisions are f-H* although an early second-war 
sent pounding forward. If these nwxlel, is still better than our Bersh- 
weaken, the third three divisions ings and about as gotxl as our 
are ordered to tear their way to a Pattons. 'I’heir new heavy tanks, 
final break-through. In Korea break- the rennxlelcil Stalin with a i22-mm. 


throughs in our lines were thus 
achicx'ed, despite our presumably 
decisive advantages in firepower, in 
mechanical equipment and in the 
air. Obviously wc did not have the 
answer to the use of infantry in mass 
on the Soviet pattern. 

It is equally important to lace 
another military fact. In the last w'ar, 
Stalin proclaimed artillery the “( 5 f>d 
of battles,” and his subordinates 
have increasingly followed this rule: 
in 1943, in the fighting around Volk¬ 
hov, they were deploying 218 guns 


gun and the su|x-r-Stalin with a 
155-mm. gun, have startled lank 
experts of other nations, 'fcxlay the 
Soviet armored force probably com¬ 
prises no less than 40,000 excellent 
medium and heavy tanks. 

I'hcsc statistics have more than 
academic meaning. Wc cannot ab¬ 
solutely count on our atomic at¬ 
tack, howc'ver great its |X)wer, to 
destroy all the sources of supply of 
the Russian war machine. Remem¬ 
ber the frightful battering that 
Russia t(x>k from the Germans, and 


on a five-mile front. When Sebaslo- then look at the production figures 
-pol w'as retaken, the concentration nonetheless reached by the Russians 
had been increased to 70 guns per during the last war. In 1945* for 
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irached 30,000. And we must exi>ect ago Winston Churchill wrote:' ‘tV 

._.. .. ... .... .11 _ .1 . _ I • •.■•■ 


that huge stockpiles of every sort 
of weapon have already been accu¬ 
mulated, to sustain the Soviet Army 
in a lime of future crisis. 


am not at all sure that speed is the -j 
supreme requirement of tanks . . 
armor aiul gunpower decide the * 
issue whenever lank meets lank.” - 


We cannoi escajK- ihe fact I hat 
despite our great lead in atomic 
weajTons, defeating the Soviet em¬ 
pire will involve at least a consider¬ 
able penixl of the grimmest conven¬ 
tional warfare on the largest scale. 
.\lter the Korean warning, neglecl- 
ing to make .\merican technical 
skill and ingenuity |)ay off in greater 
fighting jX)wer must be regartletl as 
a short way to national suicide. 

'I'he job has in)i been absolutely 
neglecieil, to be sure. We iias e some 
new weapons. I’he inlrared target 
finder A>ill permit aimed fire at 
night, d'he artillery adaptation of 
the proximity fuse and the new 
armor-piercing shells will substan¬ 
tially increase the killing power of 
such guns as we possess. Above all, 
the version of the atomic bomb tie 
signet! for infantry fighting ought to 
be invaluable against ilie Stiviel 
whtjse tactics demand gigantic con¬ 
centrations ol forces in limitetl areas. 


fritter c.\|X‘riences in the Western - 
Desert hatl proved Churchill right. ' 
Yet our divisions went into Korea 
mainly ec|nip(H-d with “reconnais- • 
sance” tanks, which had no good 
quality except speed. .More than 
once our tanks fleil to the rear, leav¬ 
ing to I(M)t st>ldiers the j«)b of meet¬ 
ing the Kussian T-^4's. 

*rhe ensuing publicity persuaded 
.\rmy Ordnance to change its theo- ' 
lies, hut even after this, the great 
minds of the IVntagon would not 
have ordered protluction (»f any 
heavy tanks comparable to Soviet 
tvpes if it had not been for the vio¬ 
lent protests of C^encral Mark Clark. 
Anil recenilv the vime great minds 
got out a publicity release claiming 
that an .Xmericaii armortxl division,, 
still mainly equipped with light 
tanks anil has ing no heavv tanks at ' 
ail. nonetheless {lossessed one and 
one half times the firepower of a 
Soviet armored division, which is 


Hut we cannot place our faith in a 
few easy strokes of scientific magic. 
Wc ought to act ujTon the clear 
sigiw that our .services have fallen 
into, dangerous habits of compla¬ 
cency anil conservatism where their 
more ordinary wea|X)ns arc con- 
ccrncxl. 

ITI-.M I: 'I’hc long rear-guard 
action of Army Ordnance against 
the construction of a rca.sonably 
efBcicnt American tank. Kigbt years 


mainly equipped with medium tanks 
with a weighty comjxjncnt of* 
heavies. 

flTM [l- Delusions about antitank 

wcafxjns. Hefore the Korean aggre.s-. 

sion. experts of .\rmy Ordnance.. 

boasted that our small bazooka and ’ 

75-mm. rccoillc.ss gun would de- * 

Sirov anv Rus-sian armor. But in, 

^ * 

fact these w'cajxms were about as 
useful as pca-sh(x)ters against the 
North Koreans* T-34’s. Now die, 
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jcr 3.5-ijicii bai^ka »■ 

^.bcing hailed as the de- 
•. cisive weapon against 
'tanks. 

No doubt this big ba- 
; 70 oka was a go(xl weapon 
, in Korea, where tanks 
.'could not leave the roads, 

':and hence were exposed 
',‘to attack from ba/xMika 
teams in ambush by the 
broadsides, llul wherever 
y^tvroad fields replace Ko- 
>Tean rice paddies, wher- 
'ever tanks can attack as 
^ they please in any numlKT 
otr formation, it will be 
'tverv diflercni. In the 
''European sort of larul- 
•scape, the bazooka's great 
hitting power will count 
' fer less than its very short 
* range of only 15f) yards. 

Attacking tanks will be 
.able to penetrate the [lositiunsof the 
defending infantry before the ba¬ 
zooka teams can get in a shot. 

F'ortunately, there arc other anti¬ 
tank wcajxjns now (in the way. But 
^-their development had to be pre- 
'ceded by severe pre.ssure from the 
.scientists on the service experts. 

ITKM III: It is customary to claim 
that our artillery, although less 
.numerous, is far better, piece for 
“-piece, than anyone else’s artillery. 
'Yet the Soviet T22-mm. hovritzer 
|has the .same weight, the .same mo- 
;hility, the same range as the Ameri- 
!^^n i05'mm. howitzer, but throws 
w. 50-pcrcent heavier shell. 

have not .given our divisions 
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^VEN in the front line, among the foxhole 
dwellers, the American Army assigns re¬ 
markably large numbers of men to the 
category of “administrative overhead.” In 
a S. rifle company of about 180 men, 
there are 37 men whose duel jobs are cook¬ 
ing, maintaining communications, driving 
trucks or keeping records — rather than 
.sluKiiing at the enemy. 'I'here are such 
niL'ii in a L'. S. heavy'Wea|xins company. A 
.Soviet rifle company has only iivo men \^ho 
are not mainly occupied with .slKxiting; a 
Soviet he.tvy weapons company only nine. 

The American divisional line ol battle 
comprises just over 7600 men with a jkt- 
rninute firepower of 5.3 tons; the Soviet 
line comprises ju.st under 5000 men with a 
pet-minute firepower of 0.13 tons. In other 
words the American Army uses 50 percent 
more men than the Soviet .\rmy, yet 
achieves i 5 fK-reent less firepower. 

— Ji>si-|ili iiiiil .Stt*\v:iri Almi|, in The Saliarilay lireniHK l‘tat 


ihc great incrca.se in fircfxiwcr con¬ 
ferred by nitihiple rocket-launchers. 
Yet no new weapon of the last war 
struck .such terror in tlie Gcrittans 
asiheSoviel truck-mounted, S2-mm. 
multiple rocket-launcher, which the 
Kiixsiuns have now .supplemented 
with even larger mobile launchers 
firing terrible “ripples" of 132-mm. 
and ^oo-mm. rockets. 

Our basic f(K)t soldiers’ weapon 
remains the M-i rille, which is 
heavy, costly to build and particu¬ 
larly costly in precious training 
lime, but is justified as the world’.s 
best small-arms design for armed 
fire. Byt in mixJern infantry combat 
opportunities for ainie4;firC;|t^.,^g^. 




st^diers commonly see tiie enemy' lo brief, the ground geniSS:'C 

■ •'l I .1 rf*« 4 /m^'^ 


only in charges and countercharges, 
when a spray effect is wanted. 
'Hie Soviets ha\c therefore mainly 
equipped their infantry with clieap 
submachine guns. Ihil we continue 
to argue that automatic firing small 
arms lead to waste of ammunition. 

'riii-.SK rej'Mjrters are not jMiNing as 
weapons experts. These \iews are 
merely tlie observations ol qualified 
technical men. \or can these re- 
porteis presume to s;iy whether tlv 
able men herein (jiioted are right or 
wrong in detail. ^ft the broad tenor 
ol the e\ itlence points to the cr>n- 


pressed for the use of air power ai-'v'i 
most as a substitute for artillery in/ 
support of grounil trtxjjv:. The air., 
generals, howeser. placet! their whole '■ 
emphasis on control of the air above 
the battlelield. 'They asserted ihat. - 
tactical air's primary mission must 
be to kee[> eneiUN air fortes oH' the • 
hacks ol our trcKips. Hoih ground 
autl air generals were right. Control • 
ol the air above the battlefield must 
always be ibe prinuiry mission of 
tactical air powei, but there i* 
allot Iter big pib for it t») tlo. report ' 
to Ailolf Hitler from Tield Marshal .. 
Komiuel shortly alter the .\or- 


eliision tliai our iudustriai profi¬ 
ciency is not being even tiiiiily 
rellected in the ligliliiig jvower we 
put in the hands ol our soldiers. 

W’liat is worse, ilte same doubts 
exist about our weapons svstems — 
the manner in wliieli our weaiious 
are grouped and emplovetl. In this 
brief rejvort it is not jK>ssible to ex¬ 
plore such highly teeluiieal issues 
as our decision to disperse our major 
power in artillery and armor in 
“penny packets" throughout our 
infantry divisions, which appears 
contrary to the most atUanceil prac¬ 
tice of tlic last war. Hut at least we 
should have a look at the supreme 
illu.^tration ot the weaptins system 
problem -- the present status of our 
tactical air power. 

In Korea the air force did superb¬ 
ly well with what it had. "^’et there 
were obvious deficiencies, which 
quickly gave rise to a controversy 
within the Pentagon. 


maiuly landing tells tlie story: 

"'The enenn |alr| has complete 
ciuiirol ol the battle area and up to 
6(1 niilci hehiiul the |<KTman] Iront. 
Almost all tr.iiisp>ri ... is pre- . 
vented by day by strong figlitcr- 
bomber aiul bomber lormaiions. It 
is dillicult to bring up ammunition 

and IockI .\rtillery taking up ' 

fTositions, tanks deploying, etc.,.- 
are immcdiaielv bombarded with 
anuihilatlug efleci. " 

'The task of cutting the enemy 
<lown to si/e. beginning 6o or even 
loo miles behind the front, perhaps*, 
before battle is even joined, can now ; 
be carrietl to its brutal yet logical ' 
conclusion, '^'et present .Vmerican' 
rcannament plans, warped by tbps 
controv ersy between the ground and , 
air generals, ilo not appear to pro:;', 
vide for all the multifarious needs of-' 
tactical air. 'There is little provision.^, 
tor air jx)wer to accomplish the same ^ 
terrible destruction of an enetny^^. 




so by 

< Rommel. 


are to build-the modfertt.-ii^tri1^ 
power we ne^. The first is wide- 


The Russians can send'forth mass spread adoption of the device of 


armies, but by going all out since 
the end of the war, thev have 


joint task forces, bringing together 
the best brains in the services, in 


achieved an air force of only itj.ooo 
planes — trivial by the stamlards of 
American mass prcniuction which 
achieved a oo.ooo-plane air force by 
the end of the last war. I Icre, in the 
proper use of tactical air power, is 
our opportunity to make our indus¬ 
trial proficiency count to the full. 
Here is the wav. combined with 


science and in industry. 

'I’hc second requirement is for 
leadership of the services strong 
enough and wise enough to insist 
that the service bureaucracies pay 
some attention to the findings of the 
experts. Fortunately, we now ha^e 
such leadershi}) in (Jeorge C. Mar¬ 
shall and Robert A. I.ovelt. 


other eflbrts, to roll back and defeat 'I’he third requirement is for 
the Red hordes that will dri\e evervone in America, from the 


toward EurojX' and .Vsia if war President and Congress all the way 
comes. Yet this op|?ortunity is being down to the last lx>bby-soxer in the 
in large part ignored at the mcMuenr. newest aircraft plant, to face the 
The trouble is that the leaders of facts of our national situation 


the services are primarily fighting scpiarely and resolutely. 
mcn w'ho have little knowledge of Civilians must sacrifice the corn- 
how much science and industry can forlable delusion that the next war 
do for them. In the last war, for can be fought as the last one was, 
example, a special task force headeil with the w^ftrsl hardship a scarcity 
by Dr. Vannevar Hush had to inter- of steak.s. ]\)liticians must sacrifice 
vene to show the navy how to com- the suicidal delusion that they can 
bine all the different mcxlern weap- safely promote ihcir own careers by 
ons, and thus to beat the German encouraging self-indulgence in all 
.submarine menace. Meanwhile, the the different classes and groups in 
scientists and engineers have little the nation. Survival is what is at 
knowledge of the services’ practical stake ttxlay, the survival of this na- 
problcms. lion and cjf freedom and decency 

So far as an outsider can judge, and human-kindnessin the world. For 

there are three requirements, if we these ends, any sacrifice is justified. 





en are wise in ^portion not to their experience but to 
their capacity for experience. — Owime Bcrmini sbaw 
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How to Build a Lightning Machine 



Condensed from The Rotarian 
David O. Woodbury 

1 IIAD never paid much attention to 
lightning until the Atomic Enei^ 
Show came to New York. My 13- 
ycar-old son Christopher brought home 
a lurid account of a lightning generator 
he had seen there. “Pop,” he begged, 
“get us a lightning machine. Please! 
There's hundreds of experiments we can 
do with it. Aw, it is not dangerous!” 

After the barrage had kept up for 
weeks I went to see the man who had • 
invented this infernal machine. I hoped 
he would tell me it would be insane for 
a layman to fool with such a deadly 
weapon. He did nothing of the kind. 

“You can build one yourself,” he said, ; 
calmly. He sketched some diagrams on a 
scratch pad. “Somewhere near a million • 
volts,” he said casually. 

Christopher was beside himself with 
joy. “Gee, Pop! A million volts! Zowie! 
What wc can do with that!” 

Great is the power of the father-son.' 
relationship. I resolved to build the ma-*/. 
chine, regardless of the fact that a foup-v 
room apartment is a poor place to ex¬ 
periment with lightning. ; 

A lightning generator consists of an^" 


Tka KofiirMM ‘.W). lopyriitht 1951 hy Mvlary laUnrmtaiotMl, 
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?? 5 c&tnc xnotor dnvihg a fobt- 
wide cloth belt over two pulleys 
at about a mile and a half per 
minute. At the bottom you feed 
in 10,000 volts of electricity. The 
belt transmits the charge to a 
metal dome on lop where it is 
stored. When the dome gets 
full, there is a crash, and you 
have lightning. That’s all iherc 
is to it, except what to do with 
^ the lightning. 

Christopher and I bought a 
one-horsepower elecu'ic motor, 
installed it on a wooden plat¬ 
form, then erected a tower of 
insulating material with a large 
metal cylinder on top. I planned 
to have the pulleys made at a 
machine shop, but my son said 
no, we would make them our¬ 
selves. On what, I asked? He 
said we could make them on a 
lathe, and that we should make 
our own lathe. 

We made the lathe — out of 
wood and aluminum — the only 
materials we could cut with 
hacksaw and file. It worked very 
well, and when the pulleys were 
done they looked shiny and 
competent, resting on some ball 
bearings which we filched from 
Chris’s brother’s bicycle. (He 
was away at school.) 

• -When we finally had the pul¬ 
leys in place and the belt care¬ 
fully stretched between them, it 
was time to worry about the 
.10,000 volts. Electricity in quan¬ 
tity is usually furnished by a 
Efoxmer. ChriiE^phfir said. 


made one. It consisted of about 
30 pounds of steel sheets cut up . 
into little pieces and built into a 
hollow square. Around two legs 
of this, wire coils had to be 
placed. One of the coils was 
made by winding bell wire on a 
toilet-paper tube. The other con¬ 
sisted of about 30,000 turns of 
wire the size of sewing thread. 
The winding took alxjut two 
months. 

I w'as down with the grippe 
when Christopher brought the 
transformer into the bedroom 
for its trial run. The experiment 
turned out to be the Ix^st cure 
ftjr the grippe I have ever seen. 
Christopher plugged the cord in 
and 10,000 volts emerged in a 
rush. A corner of the bed sheet 
w'as in the way and promptly 
took fire. We both left the room. 
Fortunately I tripped over the 
cord and disconnected it. My 
wife put out the sheet. We were 
plea.scd. We seemed to have a 
Icjt of power there. 

The great day came when our 
lightning generator was qom- 
plet<!:. I plugged in the motor. 
With a whistle akin to a hurri¬ 
cane, the belt began to whiz 
over the pulleys. Our cat, asleep 
on the rug, raised her head lan¬ 
guidly, then fell asleep again. 
Horrid noises were routine to 
her. 

“Now,” said Christopher pro¬ 
fessionally, “turn on the juice.” 

I threw the switch 









r.feto a closet. There was a loud 
‘• hiss, like a boiler with a stuck 
^. safety valve. 

“It works!” my son cried. 
' “Look at the cat!” 

' She had suddenly become 
, i very large, her fur bristling all 
i.. over. I had heard that cals do 
Qot like thunderstorms because 
‘ the elec trie tension disturbs them 
. emotionally. With a spit and a 
' scream, the animal leaped into 
; the air, pawing madly, and 
; ’scrambled up the window cur- 

At this moment a deafening 
jx)ar came from the machine. 
We had produced our lirst 
stroke! 


larger bolts. The thing was all 
that Christopher had said it 
would be. 

One evening when our friends 
the Browns were over for canasta, 
I remarked casually that I was 
now able to create real light¬ 
ning. CMieslcr Brown snorted. 
“Yah! 1 bet you can! With 
what?” 

Christopher and I wheeled 
our Frankenstein into the mom 
and connected it to the lighting 
circuit. “Great heavens!” ex¬ 
claimed Anita Brown. “What is 
that — a hair drier?” 

W'ith a wink at Christopher, I 
threw the switch. Chester came 
t)ver to where I was standing 


“Turn that crazy thing off!” 
my wife yelled, dashing into the 
room. I had attached a string 
to the switch and I yanked it. 
The machine subsided like a 
spent siren. The cat clung to a 
. curtain rod. “You poor, poor 
little kitty,” my wife cooed furi¬ 
ously. 

“ 1*11 get it down,” I offered. 

“No, you won’t!” my wife 
retorted. “You scientistr'* 

She retrieved the animal, but 
it was not safe as a pet for weeks. 

The next day I made a few 
tirial runs with the machine. I 
used a grounded metal ball 
mounted on a long stick to catch 
sparks. In a short time I was 


with the rod and ball. A noisy 
stream of sparks leaped out. 
“Some lightning,” scoffed Che.s- 
tcr. 

I pulled the ball away from 
the machine to about a foot. 
There was an interv?il of com- 
jiarative quiet. Then a livid- 
blue discharge crashed thn^iigh 
the gap with a roar like a pistol 
shot. Chester muttered, “Hey!” 
and stepped back. 

I kept moving the ball farther 
off. The bt^lis followed, growing 
more livid and more noisy. We 
might as well go the limit, I 
thought. I laid the ball on the 
floor and discreetly walked away. 

The machine seemed to have 


able to make small lightning by been defeated momentarily, 
’^lolding the ball close to the ma- Then it went into action. Its 
ifij^ne^ Goulcl lengthen the . head became fluorescent witjii,; 



smipdiots tell ihe sloiy beet 

Bright spring days bring outings, parties, visits of 
dear ones ... a wonderful time to remember, 
with snapshots. With your camera handy, 
and two or three extra rolls of Kodak Film, 
you'll be ready to add every memorable 
moment to your "St6ry of Springtime '51." 

Canadian Kodak Co., Limited, Toronto 
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now IX) BUILD A LIGHTNING MACHINE 


\ lightning leaped out from it, 
knifing into the air on all sides. 
There was a cannonlike roar 
and Anita Brown sereamt'd. 
\Over her head a bridge lamp 
! had come alive with lightning, 
sparks snapping about its shade. 
A doorknob cut in, throwing 
tongues of fire at the latch. .All 
; over the place sparks dartetl 
from one nietallie object to an¬ 
other: the lelejjhone jangled and 
glowed, a bronze statue on the 
mantel .sj)al at the mirror behind 
it. We were in one of the most 
alarming thunderstr>rnis 1 had 
ever witnessed; not under it, or 
near it, but ijLside it. 

But I had dropped the string 
leading to the switch. I was 
powerless to shut it off. 

Christoph('r jumped up and 
down, shouting in delight, whiU* 
my wife screamed imj)loring di¬ 
rections J could not hear. "J’he 
Browns were in flight along a 
crazily circular path bound('d 
by a ring uf charged lamps, ta¬ 
bles and gtild Ijookbindings. 
Anita’s hair had come locise and 
was streaming as in a gale in the 
directicjii of the generator. 


I confess I was scared. A inil- 
1 ion-volt electric field was 
crammed into the room. That’s 
nothing to fool with. 

At this moiru‘nt there was a 
muined l>oom in the piano. A 
tongiK' of (ire leaped up the wall 
behind It. followed bv dame. 

I made a lunge for the ma¬ 
chine's c'lectric (-(jrd - - a cer¬ 
tain way to (‘k-c-ii-ocution. But 
just as the fatal <'ontact :tp- 
proach('d. eomplett* darkness fell 
u|)on us. By some miracle, the 
'I hiug had buriK'd out the lights 
and shut its(*lf off. 

'■‘CIct a pail of water and put 
out t h e piano ! ” m y w i f c 
shrieked. 

But (ihristopher was etjual to 
tlu* emergency. 1 le seiz<‘d a rug 
and stuffed it tlown b('hind tlK" 
])ian(), snufling out the flames. 

By the time I had found a 
flashlight, the Browns had gone. 
We ha\e ikjI .seen them since. 

\V'(' do not run our lightning 
macliiiH' at hcane any more. We 
‘‘sold" it to CIhristopher’s sc'hool. 
11 (‘ said it was just the thing lor 
a plae(' that goes in for progres- 
.sivc ('ducation. 





Cav^hl in Passing 

cd- Chicago woman was heard to say: “I’ve made the most 
wonderful disco-very. I’ve found a foreign-language radio sta¬ 
tion that has beautiful music, and the best pan of it is, when 
the Commercial comeson 1 can’t understancl a word they say.” 

— Gpuifibutcd by Wcnckrll Knowles 






When Woodrow 
Wilson was president 
of Princeton, he was 
cornered one resist ra- 
• tion day by a fresh- 
nwin’s mother who proceeded to cross- 
exainine him about the universiiy. 
Both her father and griiiuifalher hail 
attended Harvard, but her husband, 
a Princeton man, wanted their son to 
follow in his hKiisiejis. Frankly, she 
had her doubts. "We want our tmly 
child to have the verv Ix'st eiiiicaiion 
— one that will mold him fc'r threat 
things. Can you assure me that he'll do 
well here.?” she demanded. 

“Madam,” sjiid Wilson mildly, "we 
guarantee Siiiislaction, or we retuin 
the boy.” 

— C:il\'in M. KloyfJ lii Thr Siitimhiv HmThiuk 
❖ 

Lynn Fonia.we, hurrying to keep 
an appointment after a fxrforinanec of 
I Know My nu <1 to the stage 

manager, “FMeaseask Mr. Lunt to come 
down the stairs in the last scene a little 
more quickly, as he holds up my line.” 

The message was relaved to hfr. 
l^unt. “Please tell Miss I'oniannc,” he 
replied, “that if she wants me to come 
downstairs faster, she should have mar¬ 
ried a younger man.” 

— niilii>l<'li>lii.) fnt/uirfr 

❖ 

The Holly wckkI studio was ha\'ing a 
retrenchment drive and called in W. 
Fields to ask him to take a cut in his 
salarv. 

“VVhy.^” asked I-ields with childlike 
' eagerness. 

“Because business is ba<l,” the tlircc- 
/ tors cxplaincxi, and went on to paint 
,, a picture of just how black things were. 


Fields thought for 
a while, then said: 
“What you have told 
me has made a deep 
impression. So much 
st> that I can’t possibly consider taking 
a cut at tills time.” 

Aiul then he continued, logically: 
“It’s like this. If times were gcHnl, I 
could ailord to take a cut. But il times 
arc as h;ul as you say and bound to get 
worse, I don’t dare take the chance.” 

— |. 1’. Ml I'lviiv, McN.iukIiI Syiiiliciitc 
- 0 - 

1t was spring on the Columbia L’m- 
versity camptis, and “Keep Oil” signs 
sprang upon the freshly seetleil lawns. 
'J'he students ignored the warnings 
which were followetl by special rc<iuests 
— an<l continued tnunping acniss the 
grass. 'Hie issue became rather heated, 
imtii finally the buildings-aiul-gioimds 
oHicials ifKik the pioblem to Presiileni 
Ike Kisenbower. 

“Dill yon ever notice,” asked Ike, 
“how much quicker it is to head tli- 
rectly where you’re going? Why not 
find out which route the students are 
going to take anyway, and build the 
walks there?” —joim Koni i.iiKini,inn 

❖ 

Nf> AfaaM'NTof Smith (aillege, how¬ 
ever brief, could Ik* written without 
mention of William Allan Neilson who 
serxed as its president Irom 1^17 to 
10anti whose name is ail hut syn¬ 
onymous with .Smith. One dark night 
a ireshman reiiirniiig from a dale fr>und 
hersell locked out ol her dormili>ry 
at an hour when all students were siip- 
ptisetl to lx* in lx*il. She succeeded in 
ofX'iiing a wimlow on the lower fl(K»r 
ami xvas'hoisting herself up, struggling 
to get through it, when a hand was 
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l('l your ('arpet sol the key 

“Here’s J cnlour that will kiVH-k your eyc 
out." s.iui j.ick daubing hurried strokes on a " 
sample iMvard. 

“Just a minute, dear!” 1 said warmly. 
“Don't \ou rcalizi. we haveii’r bought our • 
ear pet yet' We...” 

“1 know, 1 know,” inierriipteil Jack. 
“Let’s get rlu- loundation first .md then choose ' 
the colours that go with it. If' you’ve said it . 
onee ..." 

“I’ve said it a thousand times.” 1 concluded, 
.\nd w ere we delighted with our choice of carpeci, 

(’arvetwisl Broadlooni—by Hardi^’ 

,-J Mf-i- .»«./ rfi'-Jtilr iUvdiU'i I.!ne providing 
un.icijwit at muderate cost. Tn-iVi-tiereo. 
zir.ivr 'i/tr.f the strikitiv, 'sciilptiiifif look . . , 
rrf rf\fii/m colour note o aJiicd by the tonf-on-ttnt 
pattern. (.'on/e'^ in Jour co/onn—greetty gny^ 
toye and beiiie . . . available 
in the foUovL-mv, seamlesy vsidthi 
27 \ U \ y' and IT. 
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rtiKauiW^L aUMPSES 


placed on her posierior and she was 
boosted on throujjh. She* turned in 
time to sc'c Presidenl Neilstm, who 
smiled, tipped liis hat ami walked awav. 

11. Alien Sniilli, /V(*/>/r Affwrr/ S'ffir/// (I >iinl>liM|.tv 1 

❖ 

CIi.oRiv SwNNsoN is liaviii” a won¬ 
derful time plaviuj; a dual rok- ilie 
Gloria Swanson she is, 52-MMi-old. still 


handsome grandmother, and the Gloria 
Swanson .she was, movie (jueen who 
earned $8,000,000 and spent SS.ooo.- 
oo«). And she is very engaging at it. 
On a television show in which she was 
being iniervieweil. her mink cckU fell 
to the llcKir and a man st(K)ped to pick 
it up. “ntJii’l bother,” s,iid ( iloria. “it’s 
a St yea I s. 

— Jutiii eni‘.li\ III N,-\\ llfttild Tril'ntif 


1 inn Out Joy IJvin*r 

Ki s]III s the uobk .111 i»i gi'l luig things done, thete is the noble ait 
oi leaving things imilone. I Ik wisilom oi liti- consists in the elimina¬ 
tion oi nonessent i.ils, —i.m \ ui.iui; 

Idij.m.ss is as necessaiv to gotKl woikas is activity. The man who 
can lake hold h:ird aiui to some piiiiiov' is the man who knows how 
to let go. -- Ur. I'l.lllk C l.llll 

’r»iL KI-.vi.r.Y edicient l.iboier will be lound noi to ciowil his ilav 
with work, but will saunter to Ins task siiiroundeil by a h.ilo ol ease 
and leisure. 'I'here will be a with m.irgin lot rcl.ivation tti liis tl.iv. 
Why should the hen set all ilav ^ She ean l.iy but one egg. ami besiiles 
she will not have pieked up maten.iis lor a new one, 'I'liosi who woik 
mucli do not work liaril. —iitm, u.imj iih.i,-..u 

StiMi.TiMi s it isextremelv giHnl lor vou to hnget that llieie is an\- 
thing ill the world lh.it needs to he done, and to do some pariuular 
thing that you want lodo. hA’erv human hemg necilsa eeiiain amount 
ol lime in which he ean be peaei-liil. Peace mav lake llu form ol evei- 
else or rcatling or any congenial oieiipaiion; but the tine tiling whieli 
must not be ctimiectetl with it isa sense oi oliligalion tti do some p.u 
ticular thing at some particular limt*. 1 had .200 letters waiting a lew- 
da vs ago and anv amount ol work which had to he tione. and I delih- 
cratelv sjK-nl two htiuis reatling poc-try, 

— Kl«".im,i Kimsc\i-ll. f)ii<ili'<l li\ liviiii- Il■■lTlll,l|l III Thr iltdlviiHHul ItrfHvtrr 


Tiii.rf. is tinly one thing about which 1 shall have no regrets when 
my life ends, I have savtired tti the lull all the sm.ill. ilailv' Joys. The 
bright sunshine on the breakfast tabk-, the smell ol the air at dusk; 
the .sound tif tlie cltick licking, the light rains that start genilv after 
inuhiighi; the hour when the family come home; Sumlay-eveiung 
lea iK-fore the fire! 1 have never mis-sed one moment of heaiily, not 
ever taken it for granted. Spring, summer, aurumn or winter. I wLsh 
1 &iied as little in other ways. —Agnes SUgti Tumbull. Dear Me (ManniUaa) 
, »*-•- 41 • - 




Pineapple-Ume ferfeit 

1 package Lima J«ll-0 
1% cap* hot wator 
Vi cup pinaappla iuica 
% cup dtaiiiad caniwd 
cruthad pinaapplu 
Vi cup cfuam. wkippud 

Dissolve Jdl-O in hot water. 

Add pineapnle juice and chill 
until sliphtly thickened. Fold | 
crushed pineapple into half of 
mixture; turn into parfait glass¬ 
es. Chill. Place renuining JelJ-O 
in bowl of ice and water. Beat t 
widi rotary egg beater until ^ 
fluffy and mick. Fold in whip- ^ 
ped cream. Pile lightly on the 
fruited Jdl-O. ChiU until firm. 
Gamidi as illustrated. Makes 
•4 M 5 acrnnfls^ 





9n<fa l^omph 

W ith Jell-O for dessert, there’s a wealth, 
of clear, twinkling color. And more — 

Jell-O has those 7 wonderful 
"locked-in” flavors that are so fruit- 
fresh, so tangy. Jell-O Jelly Powders 
offer dessert variety. And certainly — 

It’s happy budgeting when you 
serve Jell-O to family or guests. For 
easy-to-make Jell-O costs only 2^ a 
serving. Keep several packages handy, 
and serve Jell-O often! 

Jell-O is a registered trade-mark, owned 
in Canada by General Foods, Limited. 

7 Wonderful Fbms! 




STRAWBERRY 

RASPBERRY 




CHERRY 


ORANGE 

LEMON 

LIME 


PINEAPPLE 


A Product of Ounurol Pueds 


d-fiM. 







A British author does the unusual 
in relating to her coumryrncn 
after a year in the I’niteil States 


. Why 1 Can't Write About America 


CxinilenseJ from I'lu- New ^Ork l imes Magj/iiie 
Storm Jitnu son i liiLor <*/ "7'wf* /n. Wv S/i#y>,** ‘VVir I r/,'. 


ii-N 1 latuled I knew no 
more ahoiii llie I iiited 
Stales thanain otliei well 
ami ignorant i.nglislnn.in. 
After only two or iluve da\s I Ii.ul 
formed certain very clear \iews and 
impressions, and since I made .i note 
of them at the tinu- i can rei.ill iIkiI 
momentary lucidity. I'lie si/e, en 
ernv and wealth «>( the countrv hit 
me between the eses. 'This countr\ 
mav not want tocoiKjuer the world, 
I thought probalily doesn't but 
it will by sheer weight and im|»(.tus 
roil over luirope, unless we can re 
build our broken walls. 

fhal was a year since. Today 1 
know nothing, and know that 1 
know nothing, f rom .\ew ^'ork and 
the amenities of Long Island 1 went 
- to .southern .Missouri. Of the long 
'train journey I remember chielly 
■ that 1 fell asleep at night l(K)kingat a 
field of corn and woke the nevt 
morning in the same held, with, just 
•; leaving me, the same small town ol 
. white houses and broad streets hand 
: some with trees. Southern .Missouri 


provided a lake, a W(M)den hotel, a 
single street ol w(NNien buildings, 
he.il (a|)palling). juke boxes, the 
comics, no books, rocking chaiis, and 
.1 thunderstorm ol unsurpassed mag 
nilicince. 1 reali/ed two things scrv 
c|uicklv. i hat 1 was no more and no 
less ol an alii n here th.m a born ami 
bred .\ew' ^’orker would be. And 
that, so 1,'ir, 1 had touched onlv the 
Iringe ol the I’nited .States, though 
il 1 had tra\'eied ail that w.iv in 
l inope I should ha\e visited two or 
thre<* countri( s. 

The grialer |iart ol th<' vear has 
lu’cn spent in Pillsbuigh. .t pl.iie 
which contrasts with .\ew ^’ork 
himl with the O/arks) more madK 
ih.'in .m\ laiglish pro\ incial citv 
with Londr)!). .\meric.i is not. he.iven 
knows, .1 country at all: it is a conli 
nent; onl\ a fool would try to write 
about it alter living in it a \ ear. Ibis 
is true ol Litlsburgh, which i.s Itisci 
nating and magniliceiu and, il they 
coukl clean it up. would be r)nc »)f 
the most beautiful cities in the 
workl. Who could have expected to 



meaning 
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To got there... 

MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES 
THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND! 
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Whether motoring on Alberta’s spectacular 
Banff-Lake Louise High'way, or down Main 
Street, more Canadians travel on Goodyear 
tires than on dny other kind And no 
wonder . . . for car makers (who really 
tires) put more Goodyear Super- 
Cushions on new cars than ans other kind. 
The public too, as a result of its own 
experience Mith Goods ear, bu}S more 
Super-Cushions than any other losi-pres¬ 
sure tire. Ek>esn’t it stand to reason that the 



AIm avaHabl* In 
All Wnotlinr Irand 







WHi^ J CAhl'T WkitE ABOUt AMERICA 




be forced to say ibis about an indiis- 
t rial mass of sucli densit y and jxjwcr ? 
.At night, jx'rhaps, yes — looking 
tlown at the vast crescent of light 
formed by one of its two superb 
rivers, or the llames s^H)uting Irom a 
steel mill. In fact, von can see finer 
things by day; tlie ix>int downtown 
where the rivers run together. ct)ld 
and clear in winter sunligitt; a hill 
.side right in the town, hare except 
for a crazy tjiiilt of wcMKien stair 
cases and tiecayed shacks: ania/ing 
eflecis of light ialling ihrongh smoke, 
tawny, giciy blue, lime, I'lrillo white. 
One day during the hunting season 
1 Kiw a car waiting in a shopping 
.street, with a deer slung along the 
side. Perhaps this is not so extraor 
dinary as I thought, hut it jK>inied 
one ol the violent contrasts of this 
country, w'here steel mills and ior- 
csts can exist side by side. 

The physical contrasts, inhuman 
to a mind trained in a gentler and 
more lived in country, are the Ic-ast 
of it. 'Ihey run clear through my 
c.xpcrience. ami make the snap imlg 
ments of t lie cleverest visitor shallow 
and impudent. Begin with one of the 
happiest graces of the American 
character—the friendliness, cjiiick 
like the Hare of a match. You walk, 
nervous and lost, into some shop 
loaded with all the things you had 
forgotten existed: a saleswojnan with 
the formidable elegance of a tiowager 
Ixars down, and at once when she 
catches your l^ngli^h voice is all kind- 
nes.s, .scouring the tlepartment to 
find the dress you want at a price 
^ you can allp^ The driver of a cab 


is vour friend for life as he tells vou 
about his war years in haigland, 
hands ytiu over his shoulder letters 
and photograplts, may even ask: 
“If you're in no hurry, why don't 
xou ha\ e a cup of coHee with me.^” 
^’ou ihegin to expect this enchanting 
liiendliness. deligiited to find that 
you :ire in the one l<»reign country 
where the simple well-meaning I'.ng 
lish are liked and apfireciated. 

I'ntil the ilav you figuratively 
speaking get xour face sIaj){H'd. 
ladv in a h'iltli Avenue shop watcheil 
lor some moments mv clumsiiu-ss 
w ith dollar hills, and asked ahruptlv: 
‘A\’here il'sou liver" .\iul iollowed 
it with a hitter: “\’j)U should stay 
tliere. ^ ciur piople taki- millions ol 
our monev and throw it awav J>n 
XfHir go(Kl for notiiing workers, aiui 
so lar as 1 can see you’re not e\en 
grateful. Not that gratituile would 
lx- anv use.” 11 this had ha|>pened 
in southern Missouri, it would h.ive 
hi'i n lessoj a shock. At that distance, 
i'.urope. with I'.ngland uneasily at 
laclud, can onlv look like a hell s|X)t 
when- jxople can't live ilecentlv 
with their neighbors. But in New 
\'«»rk.' 

I lowexer, I was not moved at this 
jxiint to report home that .\mer 
icans resent having to help us, 
and dislike and ilisapprove of us. 
I he generosit N of .\mericans is a 
virtue whicli it would be impudent 
to praise. I'here is a store in Pills- 
hiirgh where 1 went to send fcxxl 
parcels to h'.ngland and F,uro|X'; you 
couldn't move between the moun- 
tain,s of lx>xes waiting to be packc^: 
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in you «wn a Roy 
makes for its quality and 
toy IS manufactured in Canada by 
Canadbkftt an^ specif c jlly des gned for use by 

Canadia i families See it at our dealers 
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No Englishman is at home here — 
or altogether an alien. There are still 
English roots ih the soil, a long way 
down. The thing that makes proph¬ 
ecy ridiculous — and America excit¬ 
ing, profoundly — is that there arc 
so manv other roots. 1 ha<l the luck 
to watch a meeting in Pittsburgh 
l.'nivcrsity of the 17 national com¬ 
mittees responsible for the univer¬ 
sity’s magnificent nationality nxoms. 
'fhey s;it together in the great hall, 
Lithuanian, Yugoslav, Pole, Czech, 
f lerman, and the rest of them, free 
men, not enemies. ’I’he chairman of 
the Lithuanian committee Isa baker: 
he made his .speech, stumbling slowly 
and firmly through the mazes ol a 
language he barely understands, tin 
derstanding one thing clearly — that 
the young Lithuanian peasant, who 
wanted to learn to read and was not 
allowetl to, belonged to the past. T he 
present was this significant meeting 
and his place in it. 

Watclting him and the others, 1 
realized sharply that this, this, is the 
American idea, and the very image 
of the future. It is the greatne.ss that 
America is — and once you have 
caught sight of it you know better 
than to explain America as a coun¬ 
try where nothing counts but ma¬ 
terial .success. I'or that matter, to 
offer to explain it at all. 

The climate of this continent is 
unsettling to an Englishman. But I 
daresay that its violent changes help 
a little to create the sense that any¬ 
thing is possible. It is exciting, it 
breeds confidence as well as anxiety; 


itents of food, chosen and paid foe 
the common man, poured and 
pour from this country, a fair 
^ixjrtion of it into common English 
vl^mes. 

That generosity is one thing: it is 
quite another for a whole people to 
I'rcalizc that it stands there to be 
J’taxcd, in money, in resources, to 
‘.support half-ruined peoples. Om- 
^vince them, and with .strict truth, 
^•that their .safety is involved, it still 
J K a new and difficult gc.srure for a 
i^ibation to learn to make. EKP is 
ixxistly and the co.st falls on the 
ysame common man who is packing 
Liiis private parcels of help for an 
^.'Englishman or a German he ma\ 
not even know well, and it runs 
sharply counter to the instinct that 
'J,both what I make and what I pick 
Tap in my back yard are mine. 

Any temptation I might have felt 
..to write an article on the United 
.States withered in face of the para- 
.-■dox of a people which worships ma- 
• terial success in its grasses! form anti 
*yct bestows its gotxis on impover¬ 
ished countries it may never have 
.|een. In face of the still wilder para- 
;dox of a {people with such an instinct 
tfor piety, for religion, that it makes 
,'^1 £iith out of the right to pos.scss, 
>and the right to push higher and yet 
^higher the famous American stand- 
^jard of living. I lappincss, prosperity, 
chance to move from bellhop to 
fhitc House, niust and shall be the 
of Americans, It is not a merry 
iigion; but it is an optimistic rcli% 
Better .say that in this country 
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GueKB liow old this 
linoleum flour is . .. 

It is nearly as old us the 
yititns lad>! Y<‘l it is as cul- 
oiirful, gleaininfs, resilient, 
sniind-d«‘adeninfE as ever! 
Ijinoleiiin is ideal for ever> 
room in the house. 

DOMINION LINOLEUM 

A product of 

DOMINION OILCLOTH & LINOLEUM CO. LIMITED 

Montrsoi Estoblishod 1872 







Americans. That the anxiety is in¬ 
voluntary and the confidence a 
moral act doesn’t mask something 
else — a strong sense of purpose 
which is infinitely hopeful. I rcsj)ect 


it much, and am ashamed, bored, 
when occasionally an unmannerly 
countryman comes here and goes 
back to do his little turn alnnil over- 
heaietl UKims and bubble gum. 


s/ 7 r/-./> 

Birds urging ibe morning loget up 

<0||den Naahl . . . W'lliowS Ix lullllg lO 

touch their toes □•a Aiuni . . . .\ river 
■ too big for its bruiges iisiw . . . 

‘ The terrier scentetl along the leiue 
posts, reading the morning dog news 

(Edward \V. O' Uricn) 

“Sweet Adeline” still sounds besi 
• when tile basses are loaded (I'i'i'-'' 

County, Wis.. i/wiW) . . . So IliailV IlU'd 

als on his chest iliev have to double 
park (Harry Ht^rsiihciii), . . Oiscoiirageil 
salesman wires boss, “H Stalin wants 
more territory, lie can have mine” 

Uust'Uisi 

Quips from the columns: Speaking 
of an elderly wolf, “His eyes are on 
their last legs” (VNmnu* O.iru-tt nu'itrd liv 
ifiiri wiimn} . . . [fe’s ail riglii ill Ins 
place hut they haven’t dug it yei 
(W'niicr win(.iirin , . . )oui) C'l'awiord. 
about an actress, “'fhat feather in Iter 
hat — it’s sticking oiu of her brain” 

(Leonard l.yona) 

Hopeful swain, “May I call you l>y 
my fast name.'’” ... Of a large gos¬ 
sipy woman, “Here comes the sound 
' 'truck” . . . Boh Ihirns, “When I got 
my road map folded, my car was in 
> it” . . . Groucho Marx, after trying 
to write witty messages, finally wired. 


KsM.ri. 

' "Please compose \oui own telegram 
oi LongraiIllations on new job and 
sign my name” u>.a.<'. a^u-j) 

IX-ip'yniti()iis:\\'M:c a siiort (lausc 
’ between wars loi enemy idemifica- 

llOM liiiii-n*' Kiirlitii-I) . . . InnatlOII- 

a (.Me wmse than debt twoii M.ii-u-an) 
- . . Polincal economs two wortls 
dial should be ilivftrced f»ii grounds t>l 
iiKonipatibiliiy ^Thr \r»ii so^w j„i,rH,in 
. . . Sigli emoiionai burp diiiii.i i nio 
. . . Nostalgia longing lor 
•1 the place vou woiiKIn't move l)ack to 
Usiiiw-'- \. Km.ik.T) . . . ('haim ■■ ability 
to ni.ike someone else think tlial Inttl) 
ol you are jirelt) wonderlul <K.\Uiki*n 

\\in.-«i>r) 

I'jijoyin^ the siffnery- I laving redec- 
orateil "VC < )l«le C»ilte Shoppe.” the 
painiei ad(.led his own sign: "W'ette 
Painte” (Knth l•l•.lth(•I) (>n a 

tbive-iii theater near (ai.itesville. Pa., 
“When spring is sprung and grass is 
jj rix, this is where the movies is” . . . 
;■ Sign along the roatl between C'hicago 
ij ami Milwaukee near the (ireat Lakes 
|j Naval Station, “koao i njilr con- 

j SIKICTKIN llKIVt, WITH (.AfTION.** 

A lew feet beyond the sign a hitch- 
iiiking sailor with a placard, “i’m cau¬ 
tion! * (U*»ln*rt J ItiMU'loin) 




Where better wines are horn 


/>\' licntlry Smith 


THIS STORY of .m evening 
when you’ve lilletl the glasses .uul 
the wine glows arul ilanees. Begin 
with telling how wine is i^rnu u. not 
maile, anil of Nature’s queer quirk of 
growing the hnest wines on vines 
that siiikle from certain particular 
types of soils. 

7 'hen tell of tiiscovering similar 
soils which nature .sccrcte<l in the 
Valley c»f the Niagara—of the faith of 
a half-hunJreJ or more Valley 
growers in their ability to accomplish 
miracles so that the good wines wc 
kiow as "Chateau-Ciai” could 
become even better wines. 

These miracles . . . the growing of 
rare wine grapes for Chateau-Gai . . . 
the Valley men did accomplish. Now, 


wicli every vintage season, comes an 
ever increasing Jlow of rare giapes to 
Chateau-Gai's crushers. Siebel, 
Lomanto. Dutchess, Delaware—these 
precious varieties that make the hnest 
wines. 

'I'his explains why Chateau-Gai 
wines continue to take on new de¬ 
lights of Mavour, new goodness and 
mellowness. Yet. with the.se abundant 
blessings, Chateau-Gai wines are 
mcxlest in price and cost but a few 
cents per .serving. Remember these 
things the next rime you buy wine. 

Hdic fur your free copu^ of the 
'' irV/rt l hwJhuok'' it mi '' Ljet'I'ctin About 
Ch^i'ufhii^ue" — CbtUeitu-Gui Witiei Ijd.^ 
L<ichim\ Ouc. 




-v) OTHER’S DAY, weddings and gradiiatinns cumd the May 

calendar . . . st) flatter \our appearance fcir these occa¬ 
sions with a TONI Home i'ermaiient non’! It rivals Mother Na¬ 
ture . . . for a 'I'oni wa\e is guarantet-il to ItMik. feel and act like 
naturally ciirh hair. I'hc credit g<ocs to Toni's gentler cieine 
^ ^ waving lotion . . . the “magic" that makes your hair feel so M)ft 

(with iii» fri/riiicss!) and look naturally lovely month after 
month. It's a darling to manage*. Rc(]iiires no more care than iiatuially cuilv hair... 
through rain, shine, shamptK) oi shower. A 'loni Refill costs only .*^1.23. 


w <9tf 

Happy the hride who chooses ..'*•** 
"Daffodil", the new, lilting, iignt- ^ 
hearted love of a pattern by ! K47 
ROGERS BROS, for her future! Don’t 
fail to sec it ... a pattern for the 
A young in heart and the heart in 
Wj love. It combines the century-old 
la artistry characterizing all 1847 
I Rogers Bros.' tlcsigns with a per- 
1 fc*ction of detail and line balance. 
Exquisite height and depth of or¬ 
nament gives "Daffodir’ a fresh, 

, new beauty unlike anything I’ve 
seen in silvcrplale l>efore. Do ask 
j|to sec it at your dealer’s . . . make 
n Jr its charm and promise y-o-u-r-s if 
you're a bride ... or give it to the 
brides you love l)cst! 

Canadians can re- ^ a 

joice at the news that _ * 

C:ONTI C'4i.stile Shampoo 
is now* available in Can- ' 

ada . . . for beauty au- w' m,, 
thorities everywhere ref.- \ 

oniniend pure cm/tVr for 'z 

beautiful hair. And that’s 
just what Conti is . . . 
pure castilc with olive oil! That’s why it 
promotes the natuial radiant beauty of 
all types of hair . . . brings out the spar¬ 
kling highlights and leaves your hair glor¬ 
iously .soft, an "anger’ to manage and 
naturally lovely. Gfinti is absolutely safe, 
too. So why not give your hair the ix.'st 
. Conti! Costs only (>9r ... at Drug 
and Department Stores. 


, ‘‘The groom's gift to the hride 
''' ' was a diamond-set biatelet 
watch”. So runs the news an¬ 
nouncements oi most weddings these 
days! And so \ery often it's a 
CtRl'EN Watch, for a firtieii Watch 1| 
has long been a favorite of fashion- 
W'i.se ('.anadiun wtmieii. .\ (.men is Q 
the I'lecision Watch that li\es u]> BK 
to ii.s slogan ... '1 tie l*iou<lrst 
Name in 'I ime. Famous e\ei\- 
where for arciiiacs and fieaiits. 
you'll find these, fine timepieces .ti «bC 
your aullioii/eti (.tueii Dealei's. 

\sk to sec the diamontl-sel Mitli 
fent at SIM) or the diamond-set W 
I.auiella at SUM). Othei ladies' • 



watches pi iced as low as . 

s:j;i.7 



C/Iadden a graffiiale 

wit 

Ii till* gift 


llial’s wanted most . 

. a 

SMI I H- 


(.ORONA “.Skywriter'! 1 

1 his 

wonderlul 


little |M>rtab1e iyjrewriiei 

has 

e\ery tiling 

•s y' 

. . . has a full-.si/e kesboaid. 

set neighs 


only 9 Ihs. and 



takes tip le.s.s than 
a foot s(|uaie of 
table space —as 
easy to cany as a 
eanieia. ('.oiiibines 
all the features of 
.Smit h • Corona 
standard typewi iters . . . Cohtrsprrd Key- 
hoaul to rcfliice eye-.stiaiii, (hiicksei Mar¬ 
gin Stops. Halj .Sjtaritig. Speed ttooster. 

chtHMic the perfect gift for a graduate, 
a Smith-(>>iona •’Skywriicr’’. 








AN AOVCATISINC COLUMN FOR 
CANADIAN WOMEN 

Crirc a present of last¬ 
ing plcasiirr to Mother 
on "hei dav” . . . a 
\V K S I I \ <; H O U S L 
Rojistei-<)\en. I’eileet 
foi use al home, at the 
roltage and on j)i(ni(s, 
it has all the adxaniages 
ol modem eleitiital o\en-iooking ... is 
clean, time-saving and tool. Atiiiiate heal 
Lontiol piovides the desiied temiieiaiiiic 
lot loasiing meat or iowl. cooking tish, 
casseroles, vegetables . . . oi haking cakes, 
liiead and pastties. And this new Roaster- 
Oven hy Westinghouse is completely «n- 
tomalic . . . no watching, no guesswoik 
. . . just ping it in any outlet and toigel 
it. See it at yoni Dealei's. . .sonii! 



1 he sheer heauly of 
organ music is unsurpassed. 
i<M unlike a piano, an oigan yields 
true ouliestral ellecls that delight the 
eai. niend idealiv with vocal arcoinpani- 
uienls. 'I'hat's why I call 
attention to an KSTEY 
Oigan. lor over 1<K> ycais 
the Inst name in honic- 
oigan I raf tsmans\^ip and 
quick aviaptahility lor 
the talents oi even voting 
■■hegnineis." F.stev Or¬ 
gans aie ])rued so low, 
SH7~). iiuluding a iolding 
woiideiiiil music, at low 
(Ost. vviiie I'.siev Oigan C'oip., Hiattle- 
boro, Vt., for dealei's name and l-'uldei.s! 



too. SI00 
poi table! 


to 
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J M /f’s free, but invaluable! A trulv help¬ 
ful Ixxiklet called "A Man’s Shirt is a Woman’s Problem”! 
Attractively illustrated, it explains in detail what cverv woman 
should know about the hiiving and caic ot .shuts tor her "Mr. 
Who”: how to judge t|uulit>. fit. eye appeal, woikmanship .iiid the 
importance of labels. Tells all yon need to know ahoul vvashing. 
inniing. bleaching and siaiching shiits . . . p/ii.s whv the ARROW 
label and their trade mark ".Saniori/ed” is so impoiiunl. Write 
Nancy Sasser. 50 King St. W., I'oioiito, Ontario. 



* llere*s a nciv way la a 
man s heart. . . give bim 
liiMiiiniis 100'-^ solt-spnn- 
iivliin MONAKCH-K.Nir 
" 1 oiigbies.” (.anaiia'sinosi 
sensational siK'kc, downy- 
soft, smooth titling, in gor¬ 
geous loloiiis, palleiiis. 
styles! Monaicli-Knit's iinr NYI.O-MISI' 
1’UK‘ess "air-iondilions” TOl’filllKS. lets 
’em biiathe, and absoib inoistnie. makes 
them warm in winiei. (ikiI in snmniei. 
All *‘TOlI(>HIK.S" are guaranteed lot W) 
days or replaced FRKK. 'I oiighies can't 
wear out; they xtav new. feel .solirr after 
••NYl,0-MI.Sr.” rhai’s why style con- 
sciniis C.anadians clamour for more 
TOUCiHlK-S. .Ask your dealer lor genu¬ 
ine guaranteed TOli<lHlE.S. 


(Comfort u’ilh style .. . that’s the key¬ 
note of IIAITR .<• lU.VC'.K Mastic .Stock- 
ingst 'I iu'v'ie sbeci and made to lie in- 
tonspicuoiis. . . give all the 
siippoit needed. 'J'hai's be¬ 
cause these special R & B 
lieaiilies aie knit troiii the 
finest "l.asu'v Varn” . . . look 
so smooth. Ill so evenly that 
they ilallei your a]>|K.‘arance. 
l.igiilweight.riKil and because 
ibey'ie Hesh eoloit'd, no one 
will notice them! Weai them 
with confidence in their looks 
. . . phis comfort from the 
conditions they rcinedyl Doc¬ 
tors never hesitate to prcscrilx* 
BAliER & ni.AC.K Elastic 
Stockings i:i nylon o» cotton. Try them] 






PRESENTING 


CARVED 
IN AGELESS 
STERLING 
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Dec j>i;arvrd in llu* graceful, flowing 
lines of the wcjrlcl’s most famous nwe! 
Admire: the de'pth of finish of 
Damask Rose*. . . the perfect 
balance . . , the heavy weight! 
FTeirloiim Sterling* . . , now 
made in Clanuda. 

eirloom^ttrjhy 


Using scalpels, for^s^ hammers, l^nives and needles smaller than the 
nailed eye can sec, scientists are probing deeper 
into the secrets of organic cells 


Science’s Invisible Tools 


('.ondensed fnnn ('.ttrienx 
(".h.irk-s Kfbcr Muller 


ciKNiisTs liwlav ha\c at their 
command a whole si t ol eMra- 
ordinaly new tools. Too small to 
be visible to the tinaided e\e, these 
micro tools i nable man lor the lirst 
lime to enter phvsicalK anti to work, 
within the lascinaiinii worki re 
vealed by the micioscope. I'lu’ use 
Itilness ot micro tools has been 
prtivetl in a \aiiety oi wa\s; miw 
lhe\ are hetpini* scientists to probe 
deeper into the mysteries ol cancer, 
the atom, and even the supreme 
mystery of the oiiyin ol life itscll. 

A bacilhis, or ecini, is about 
1 '^5,000 ol an inch in diameter, 
'i'here may be a million in a drop ol 
water, \^’ith a micro pipette, a hol¬ 
low tube slijihtly larger than the 
bacillus, tlte scientist can reach into 
the drop, select one particular ba¬ 
cillus. suck it into the tube, and take 
it away to study. I le can e\ en dissect 
it with a micro .scalpel. 

Micro-tools are made of glass, .V 
full kit includes pipettes, nccdle.s, 
hooks, .scalpcks, .s)'>atuUis. forks, hoes 


aiui hammers; the working iiul niav 
be as small as 1 j^o.ooo ol an inch 
in ilianieter. 

.Mans highly practical uses have 
been lound loi' these iiurcdiblv deli- 
late instruments. Tlu bell I'cle- 
phone ('ompany w.»s having trouble 
with its rel.iv switches. Seiinelhing 
apparentlv was fouling up the cop¬ 
per wiring. !o the evi. it looked 
bright and clean Init the micro- 
sivipe showtd an infinitesimal film 
of foreign in.liter. It was necessarv' 
to secure .1 hit ol this film lor analy 
sis. I'o have iiied to scrafH it oil 
with the finest needle would have 
been like shav ing a man's face with 
a bulldo/er. With a micro-scraper 
the loh vv.is easv . The substance, pul 
through ihiinic.il tests, turneii out 
tf) he a chloiide dejMcsii. It was 
traced to its source aiul e'limin.ited. 

The ability to make and use these 
minute tools has blovsomed with a 
rush in the last lew vcais. 'I’he cul¬ 
minating inveniions we e made by 
a brilliant I''rcnch scienii.sl. But the 


Curieux {March N, 'JO, pahUxIml hv ( jirirwjc .s'.-/l.. 6 Kae Coa.tri, 

Sv-it^ariaad. AU rmht* rctemid. 




steps which led to 
his achievement go 
back more than 
lOO years. 

It had long been 
known that if a 
glass rod w c r e 
heated its lip could 
be drawn out into 
.a needle or hook 
too small to be vis¬ 
ible to the un¬ 
aided eye. 'I’hc 
problem was how 
to manifHilatc such 
tiny tools. 

'fhe hrsi success¬ 
ful apparatus was 
const met e<i in 



1859 by a Philailelphia physician. 
Dr. Henry Schmkll. His machine 
had three screws, each controlling 
the motion of the IikjI in one direc- 


Pierre de I'onbnme, a sell-made 
scientist who hail aetjuired a knowl¬ 
edge o( biology from night courses 
at the Sorbonne. Now at the age of 


lion-- much as the eye-piece ol a he was a junior associate in a 

microscope is adjusted. T he trouble small research laboratory. 

was that the motion of the haiul As h'onbnine watched CUiainbers 


couldn’t be conveyed to the tool 
• W'ith precision or speed. 

Nevertheless, with practice, sci¬ 
entists acquired some dexterity with 
those clumsy tools. Shortly alter the 
beginning of this century, Chxirge 
Lester Kite, at the Marine Biolog¬ 
ical Laboratory in Wocxls Hole, 

. Mass., was able to dissect some of the 
larger cells. Ilis pupil Robert 
Chambers carried on his work. In 
, 1931 Dr. Chambers made a lour of 
^ Europe, demonstrating his tech- 


|)robe into the Mruciure of cells 
he became ileeply slirreil. It was like 
a \isil to a far-oll country hitherto 
only dreamed of. He resolved to 
devote his life to this diminutive 
world. 

'fhere were two problems: to 
make better ltK)ls and to find a bet¬ 
ter way of tnanipulating them. 

In six vears of work Fonbrunc 
* 

solved the first problem. By endless 
trial and error he constructed an ap¬ 
paratus which he called a micro- 


|;Jiiquc. forge. Essentially it was a tiny wire 

Among those who watched, him in of irradiated platinum, heated ■ 







temperature with precision. On 
-it a too] could be drawn out to an 
/extraordinary degree of fineness and 
.quickly shaped into any form de¬ 
sired. Tixlay there are more than 
200 micro-forges in u.se throughout 
"the wwld. In 15 minutes an expert 
•^operator can make a do/cn of the 
simpler tools. 

The harder problem was to create 
a better manipulator. A new prin¬ 
ciple was needed—something to 

• replace the inaccurate, jerky system 
, of screws. One night I''onbrune 

• dreamed that he had the [•)crfect 
manipulator. With one hand he was 

s grasping a handle which moved the 

• tool with perfect precision. I le woke 
to a loud crash. 1 le had been grasp¬ 
ing the stand of his bedside lamp. 

^which now lav .shattered on the 

• floor. 

91 ' 

But his mind still had hold ol the 

I 

;■ .principle — of the way to power Itis 
device. Compressed air. As Fon- 
^-brune finally developed it. pneu- 
{■: matic pres.suie, ingeniously con- 
I trolled, transmits motion from haiul 
V' to tool. The operator uses a single 
handle, which can be moved in any 
f direction. The tool moves in the 
'.l;«ame direction as the handle, but 


-}on an enormously reduced .scale. 



-For example, if you move your 
hand, to the left one inch, the tend 


B ■.moves to the left 7/2 500 of an inch! 
^You can make a precise movement 
as little as one quarter of a mil- 
of an inch. So efficient is this 
that the operator feels that 
nd has direct hold of a tool 
ibis ■ 


The .significance of what Fon- 
briine had done was quickly reaig- 
nized. Scientists in many fields 
began to clamor for the micro-forge 
and the manipulator. .\ licen.sed 
manufaclurcr in France and a sub¬ 
licensee in the United Stales arc 
working hard to meet the demand. 

In I'rancc micro-t(X)ls are used 
bv one firm to devek)p larger and 
more (la\-orful strains of mushrcKims. 
.\ clump of 100,000 of the thread 
like spores frtJin vvhicli mushrooms 
are germinated makes a liny speck 
on a micr(xscope slide. .Xrnicd willi 
a micro-fork, the mushr<K>m grower 
piohes into the cluster, spreading it 
out the way a farmtT spreads out a 
hayrick. lie selects the larger and 
more A'igoroiis spores and from I hem 
starts new ciillures. 

()ne of the chief factors in bread¬ 
making is the (|uality t>f the yeast. 
.\ culture of 15 billion yeast cells is 
about the .size of two aspirin tablets. 
With micro-tools, chemists ol the 
F'leischmann C^ompany reach into 
the mass of cells and remove the 
more mature, with which improveil 
cultures are made. 


In experiments involving the u.se 
of rare or costly substances, micro- 
t(M)ls are invaluable. At the I lanford 
.Atomic I'.nergy Plant, for example, 
the amount of plutonium initially 
available for essential experiments 
was exceedinglv small. 'I'lianks to 
micro-icKjls. atomic scientists could 


w'ork with infinitesimal quantities 
of plutonium and so “stretch” the 
supply almost indefinitely. 






suits from micro-manipulation may 
be expected in the lielils of hiologv 
and medical research. One result al¬ 
ready attained is the making of bet¬ 
ter \accines and serums. These cul¬ 
tures usetl to be made fn)m clusters 
of many thousands of micrcjlns, ol 
various kinds aiul sixes anil \liv¬ 
ing toxic t|ualiiy. Now lor the hist 
time it is jM>ssihle to start theciiluiu’ 
from one selected microbe picked 
out of the mass. I his gi\ i s a more 
potent and elheient serum 

Neurologists can nnw isolate Irom 
a mass of libers a single m r\ e lilx r 
1/5000 of an ineh in iliameter, and 
do it as casually as you would pick 
one strand out ol a wiie cal>!e. 'I hev 
can dissect and cibserxe this isolated 
fiber — stuiKing, for example. h<m 
it repairs an injurv. Dticlors spe¬ 
cialising in diseases ol the blood can 
open a single re«l blood corpuscle, 
insert a malaria germ, and waith its 
action. 

Micro-manipulation ina\ also 
prove important in eanc«*r reseaieh. 
Now the researcher ran is»>lale a 
single cancer cell. renu)\ e its nucleus, 
and try to find out how it is letl, 
why it multiplies so fast, how it <lil- 
fcrs from the normal cells around it. 


'I'he Department of Z(X)logy at 
King's 0 )llegc, Kondon. has an in¬ 
teresting experiment under way. 
^\’ith the micro t<x)ls scientists take 
a common, one-eelletl ameha which 
lias In'cn treated with cancer prcxluc- 
ing citiinicals. 'I'hey extract its 
nucleus and insert it in an ameha 
wliieh has not been treated. Thereby 
they ho|X‘ to find out whether the 
cancer |^r(Kliicing agent acts on the 
mieleiis or on the surrounding cyto¬ 
plasm ol a cell. 

.\t preseiU b'oiibrune, now head 
<»l the Pasteur InMitute’s labora- 
Ifiries, is working on a new appara¬ 
tus. II sueeesshil it will gieailv ex¬ 
tend the field of \ isioii in which 
mitro tools c:in be used. Insieaii of 
.1 field the si/,i- of this ielt(M' O. it will 
be a.s huge as a 50-eeui piece. It may 
also make- possible a numbiM- of new 
operations, such as welding logeliier 
bits ol metal t(X) .small to be .seen, 
and die const met ion of radar lamps 
iinisiljli- to die unaided eye. 

.\flero u»c»ls are opening up a new- 
aiea Jor pioneering scientists. By 
work in tins inlinitesimally small 
woild, man is able to press forw'ar<r 
in his study of the larger world, 
around him. 


"Ihis ftrr She 



CiJuiKiNO ill die haherd.'ishery section ol a ('ohinibiii, .S.C'., department 
store during the C'hrisinias rush, I w'aitc-d on a teen age girl who wanted 
to buy sonn- gloves fiir a boy friend. She hadn’t the slightest klca what .size 
he wore, but after a moment of puzzled thought she asked: “May I hold 
your hand?” 

We held liands for a minute or .so, and then she said: “That feels about 


jright. Juit, give me a jjair in your size.” 


Cautribulfd Iqr Jolia C. 



Rain or Shine-Only ANSCO 
Guarantees Perfect Snapshots! 


Yes, you call them perfect OR YOU GET A new roll, tree 
Indoors or out,,An any weather,..in any camera! 


x,\N\W//// 

ThiAIL- 
WEATHER 
FILM 







Now get clear, sparkling snap^thots in all 
weather, in any camera at no extra cost. 
Ansco All-Weather Film gives the results 
you want or return negatives and carton or 
guarantee bond for new, free roll’ 

IT'S ALWAYS ^tww/ WITH AILWCATHEI FIlWi 
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MoKtrtKx, ChxtexM dt ChiUmt, 
Sufitxer/and. 



In 1926, Rolex invented 
and introduced to the 
World, the Waterproof 
Wristwatch and christened 



Its patented case may be had only with the 
world-renowned Rolex or Tudor movements. 


When we, at Rolex, perfected 
the World’s first waterproof 
wristwatch, it was not just for 
the benefit of swimmers. A 
watch case that is impervious 
to water is also impervious to 
dust, humidity, perspiration 
and face powder—all seriously 
harmful to a delicate watch 
movement. Herein lies the 
reason for the original dcvel* 
opment of the Rolex and 
Tudor "Oysters". A water¬ 
proof watch will remain ac¬ 


curate longer than one in an 
ordinary case. 

Although many attempts 
have been made to emulate 
their remarkable success, the 
"Oyster" can still claim the 
title, first waterproof watch 
in the world. 

Sold only by jewellers who 
have been appoint¬ 
ed "Authorized 
Distributors" of 
Rolex and I'udor 
Watches. 




"The Story o/Rofex'* is the history of precision time. 
Write for your free copy — Rolex Watch Company 
of Canada Limited, Victory Bldg.f Toronto I, Ont. 
























My Boynood Days 


domfi'/iscif fraili 
('.oilier s 

IlfllM-rl I ICKIVCT 




WAS 150 UN in ■ 

:i oiu‘ slorv. 

1 li ret -room 
Loiiiijjc, :U West 
Hntncli, Iowa, on 
\ii»usi i(», 1X7.). 

When I think ol . 

Iowa now, I see 
it through the eves 
of a ten vear-oKI 
Iioy. I liere was (ax)k's Hill, where 
on wIntel nights we slid down at 
lerrific jiaee on homemade sleds, 
rhere was the swimming liole under 
the willows down hy the railroad 
bridge. There were r.ibbits to be 
trappetf in cracker bo\es held open 
by u ligiite-loiir tia}». and prairie 
chickens to be brought down with 
bow and arrow. Tin Kitz neter 
provided gam*' of such w'ondroiis 
flavor as a prairie chicken half- 
cooked o\er a small boy’s campfire. 

There were sunfish and eat fish t<i 
be hatl with a w'illow' pole, a biiteller- 
string line aiul hooks ten for a dime. 





Mi-ihiTt Mocrirt .It If 

fl liluiliiui.ifilii 


Anti the dime was 
hard to come by. 
Our hire was a seg¬ 
ment of an angle¬ 
worm and our in¬ 
cantation was to 
spit on the bait.' 
We lived in the 
lime when a fish; 
u.sed to bite in- . 
steatl ol “si like," ami we knew' it ' 
bit when the cork luibbed. .More- . 
over, we ale ihe lish. 

,\1v father tlie<! when 1 was six.. 

I retain one \ ivid memento from ; 
his time. IMasing barefoot aroiincJ : 
his blacksmith shop. I steppal on a.*' 
chip ol hot inm and carry the brand ' 
on mv fool to this iliy. Hclorc his7 
tleath he est.ibli.shed a I'nrm implc- 
nieni business. My mother had been < 
educat(*tl above most w'omcn in* 
those days ■ ■ as a schoolii achcr—'■ 
and after iny father dietl she took in • 
sewinii to add to the familv ref-) 
sources. Years later I learned of her" 

16^ \ 


< o/Iirr*v {Ffbruarv 17. U/) topvrfitht IV^I hv The I 'rouvtf < W/j>r Puh. t:o.. ft /'■ Piflh Afr., 
Netp Vurk 19. A. V. Mr. Hoover'^ u'lU he Jtuh.iilieJ in htntlt fitrm in .'^ept^inber 
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Canada by The Uacmittan Company of Canada, IMt., 70 Fond St., 7'uruMM». Out. 
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Once again Old Dutch offers 


Look At this amazing bargain Eight re 
tail-size packets of florist shop type 
selected flower seeds' Catalog value $ I 90 
— all yours for only 25< by accepting 
this offer' 

Heres a thrilling double value' The 
*»'-eatest flower seed value — and the 
greatest chantng t alue ever offered' Old 
Dutch, made with Activated $eismorite. 


you an exciting garden value! 

cleans m/c/) and with Tir icr lurspirooi 
the average of all other leading cleansers 
Outcleans them all' Pleasant fragrance too' 
Please order your flower seeds now 
Allow 2 to 3 weeks for handling and 
shipping If >our order is received after 
supplies are exhausted, ~ 
right IS reserved to re 
fund your money / ** 



Offar good 
■n 

Cai eda 
only 

Cxpiras 
May 30. 
19S1 


Old Dutch Cleannr, Dapt CF 6 
64 Macaulay Ava, Terente 9, Ontario 

Ploata sand itia 8 pockets of florist type seeds os 
offered I enclose 250 in coin and Windmill Pictures 
from 2 Old Dutch labels 
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Address 

City Province 






careful saving of my father’s $1000 
life insurance, in order that it might 
help in the education of her three 
children. Both iny parents were 
victims of the coniagieuis eliseases 
against which nieiiical science was 
almost powerless in those davs. My 
lather siiccumhed to t\jih(»id le\er: 
niy mother, when I was eight, to 
pneatnonia. 

Alter hei death. 1 w;is laketi into 
the lamilv (d my I iiele Allen 
I IcKW er. who worked his own larm 
a mile from town. I lere the lamilv 
performed the Innciionsol a packer, 
a soap companv. a carpi t lacioiA 
and a canner. .My clothes were partly 
homespun ami dve<l with hntier 
nuts. I^ver^ tail the cellar was (tiled 
with hins and pits and harrels. i'hai 
was social securiis itscll I have 
ne\ir joined with those whi> clamor 
against projiei chores lor chiUlren 
out sale of school hours. Planting 
corn, hoeing gaulens. learning n> 
milk, sawing wo«i<l were a Montessori 
school in stark realil\. 

\\V cm ami hank'd onr own fuel 

irom the woimIs ten miles awa\’, ami 

incidentally gaihereil walnul.s and 

hickory nuts for the winter. "I’hese 

and popcorn halls eementc-d with 

sorghum molasst's were our ehiel 

('hrisimas eonleetkms. I'he prevail 

ing rate for picking potato bugs was 

one cent a htiiuhed, and if von 

wanted lirecrackers on the I'oiirih 

of July yon t<M)k that wage (>r left it. 

Such an economic system ab-soliite 

ly denied collective bargaining to 

small Ivn’s. 

* 

I am not recommending a return 


to the good old days. Sickness wasfi 
greater and death came sooner.r;i" 
While the standards of living in 
fcMxl, clothing and .shelter were high 
enough for health and comfort, 
there was little resemree left for the 
other purposes of living. 

Mine was a (Junker family, and 
individual Bible reatling was part 
of the Quaker concept of e<lucalion. 
Betore I left Iowa, at the age of ten, 

1 had read the Bible in daily stints 
Irom cover to cover. Religions train¬ 
ing among the (Junkers, in fact, 
began almost fiom birth. i*.\cn 
the babies were present at lamilv 
pray rs and Bible reading every 
morning. 

•My earliest re.ili/ation ol the stir 
of n.iiional lile was the Ciarfirld 
(.ainp.iigii ol iSSo. i was not high 
enough to carry one of the torches, 
bill 1 was permuted 10 walk along- 
sitle the paraile. I'here was onlv one 
IXinoirai in the \ ill.ige, lie oc¬ 
casionally fell under the inlliicnec 
of iii|nor. and so in the opinion of 
our village he represente<l all the 
forces of evil. At limes he relapsed ’ 
to gocKiness in rationing gumdrops 
to small hoys who came on errands' 
to his store. I le was, therefore, 
loleiated. 

In iSS^ I was moveil to Oregon. ; 
I'poll the death of their only son, 
a maternal uncle and aiipi asked 
lliat 1 he snirendereil to them. I’his . 
unele Henry |ohn Minthorn—' 
was a coimtrv doctor I’.t New'bcrg, d’ 
(Jnaker sertleinent In the Willa-' 
mciic X'alley. .\i tha*. time the railr 
roads ran emigrant trains to thC- 



i £.■. jftr tturtpu&i? 

C.'f' • ■ ' ' ' ' ' • 

West. Each car was fitted with Mr. Robert Brown — drifted Into 


hunks and a kitchen stove. I’hc pas¬ 
sengers furnished their own bt'iiding 
and fixxl, A family that was emi¬ 
grating agree<l to Itx)k after me. 
Aunt Millie ijiatle up a roll of he<l 
cling, and C(X)ked an enormous sup 
ply ot fried chicken, ham, hre.ul, 
and meal pies. I was able to help 
feed the whole lamily o\er our 


the office on some mission. In our 
talks lie discussed the advantages of 
college training for a profession am I 
spoke* much of engineering. I mulled 
it over and began to haunt the little 
foin.elry, the sawmill and the rejiair 
shopN of the town. 1 collected lata- 
logues ami inlormation on engini*er- 
ing and uniiersities. I visited a 


seven-day iourncN. mining prospe ct in the- C'ascades 

At Newberg I was at eince put to with a mining enginerr who per 
schcxil and the chores. C )ccnsi»)nallv suaeleel nu* that his branch ,)l the* pre^ 


Dr. Minlhorn lenik me ein his \ isits Icssiein ofle-red more-choice*. 


to patients. I le was a silent, taciturn 
man. but still a naiural teachei. lie- 
told me much eif physieilogy, he*alth 
and sickness, mostlv Iw w'av ol e-\ 
plosions over the neglect which 
made his patients sick, lie was one- 
of the many Quakers who do not 
hold to extreme [lacilism. ()n(* of 
his expressions was. “Turn your 
other che*ek onct'. but if he smite-s it. 
then punch him.” 

When I was alx)ut 15. the doctor 
.started a Quaker land setllenu-ni 
busine.ss at Salc*m. I was oflered the 
position of office Ixiy, ami drew a 
salary of about $20 a month, d'he 
bexikkeeper gave me .some instruc¬ 
tion in Ixxikkeeping, and with the 
aid of the- stenographer I learne’el tei 
run a typewrite*r fairly well. .\ busi¬ 
ness college- opened in Salem and 1 
enrolled for its night st'.ssion.s. riie 
teacher knew much of matlu'matics 
and carried me thoroughly through 
algebra, geometry and “higher” 
arithmetic. Me was less .successful 
with my Latin. 

An engineer from the I'-asl — a 


.\bout tliis time a notiie a|)|H*iired 
in the )iress that |iublic examinations 
would be hehl lor entrance to the 
new lrt*i university founded by 
.Senator I,eland .Stanfonl. shortly to 
be opened in ('alifornia. .\ nialhe 
maties profe.ssor. [oseph .Swain, was 
to conduct entrance i-\aminalions 
in I’ortland. In due lime I appeared 
In-fore him. I'he mathematics came 
easy, but I was sadly de ficient in the 
other approaches to higher ethica- 
lion. Professor Swain .sugge*sied that 
1 come to the university ihrt-t* 
months early, engage a tutor and 
lake .some ol the subjects ov(*r again, 
I gathered up all my [Xissessions 
SiUf) of saving.s, two suits of clothes, 
a bicycle and my one third of the 
family inheritance. I’he Minthorn 
family addl'd $50 and put me on the 
train with blc'ssings. afleclion and 
IoikI. .\i Stanford I went to .\da- 
lanie N'illa. where a Mi.ss I'letclier 
was to furnish me Ixiard and tutor¬ 
ing. 'Phanks to .Nti.ss l-'letcher, when 
the crucial day came I got by wMth 
all requirements subject to some 
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conditions,” except that I was one take a stranger in at night&ll and 

abject short. My association with who often would refuse payment 

ly doctor uncle stood me in gwjd in the morning, 
lead. By polishing a sound memory During my sophomore and junior 
nd boning all night on two text- summer vacations 1 worked on the 
ooks of physmlogy, I triumphantly l\ S. CJcological Survey in the glori- 
assed in that subject. ous I ligh Sierras anti the Nevada 

My first need was to provitle lor deserts under Dr. Waltlemar Idnd- 

lysclf a way of living. iVofessor gren. .Xs yoimgesi member of the 
wain securtxl me a job in the uni- part}', 1 was made disbursing otFicer. 

ersity olhce at 5^5 a week. Stain It rei|uircd a little lime for me to 

fter. Dr. lohn Hranner, head o( the realize this was not a distinction but 


subject short. My association with 
my doctor uncle stood me in gtxjd 
stead. By polishing a sound memory 
and boning all night on two text¬ 
books of physkilogy, I triumphantly 
passed in that subject. 

My first need was to provide lor 
myself a way of living. IVolessor 
Swain securcxl me a job in the uni¬ 
versity olhee at 5^5 a week. Stain 
after. Dr. lohn Hranner, heat! til the 


Department of( ieology anti Mining, 
gave me a jtib because 1 coultl oper 
ate a typewriter. 'I’liis increased my 
income to $511 a month. With two 
partners 1 established a laundrv 
agency and a newspa(>er nuite tin 
the campus, an enterprise which 
we sold after a year at a prolil. With 
two other students I set up a sort tif 


a liability. 1 had to buy supplies anti 
kee|i the accounts according to an 
elalxiraie btxik of regulatitins. One 
intirning we discosered one ol the 
pack mules death i read the regula¬ 
tions anil found that the liisbursing 
oHicer and two witnesses must make 
a full statement of the circum 
stances. The teamsters anil 1 held an 


lecture agency by which we brtiught aultipsy of the mule. His neck was 
lecturers to the university, stiltl brtiken anti the calk of one loose 


tickets, and earned a mtKlest sum. 

I'hc first summer vacation. Dr. 
Hranner got me a job as an assistant 
on the geological survey of .\rkansas. 
ITe 5ho a month and expenses for 
three months .seemetl like a fortune. 
The work consisial of mapping the 
geologic outcrops on the north sitle 
of the ()/.arks. I tlid my job on foot, 
mostly alone. 'Hie mountain people 
were suspicious of all “government 
agents.” Some were moonshiners 
dnd to them even a gawky boy 
might be a spy. To say 1 was tracing 
zinc or coal-bearing formations inatle 
them fearful of some wicket 1 ctir- 
, poraie invasion. Finally 1 gave up 
■ trying to explain. 1 lowever, 1 never 
failed to find someone who would 

• I ' ' ‘ 


hind shoe was caught in the neck 
rope wit h which he was t ied to a t ree. 

We cfincluileil that he hatl been 
scratching his heatl with his hind 
Itiot. hatl wedgetl his halter rope in 
the calk, jerketi back anti broken his 
neck. \\c matle out an elalxiraie 
aHitluvii tti that elfeci. About two 
months aflerwaril I was advised 
Irom Washington that the cost of 
the mule, $60, hatl been tletlucted 
from my pay since this .story was ttx> 
improbable. .Xpparenlly mules did 
not, accortling to the Ixiok, .scratch 
their heatls with their hind feet. 

Dr. I .indgren relieved my misery 
by taking over the liability, saying 
he woultl collect the $60 from some 
d-bureaucrat when he got 
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back to Washington in the winter. 
For vears I watched every mule 1 
met for confirinalion of my story. 
I can adirm that thev do it. 1 even 
boiiglit a Matiicite of a mule doing 
it. Some i.i years later 1 was privi¬ 
leged to engage Dr. I.indgren for an 
im)n)rtant job in .Xiislralia. I met 
him at thi- steamer in Melbourne. 
1 lis fi.-.st words we re. “Dei voii know 
lh.it that d bureaucrat never 

w'ould pav me that And do you 
know I have since seen a huiulreil 
mules scratch their lieaels wit It their 
hiiKl feet 

.Sianlord in those da vs was an inti 
mate association between prolessors 
and siiKlenls. We just "soaked up” 
a lot ol eiliication. IMiy.siis. chemis 
try. gi-ologv. m.ithemaiics, mechan¬ 
ics aiui engiiucring came e.isilv to 
me. I \cas tliereforc abh* to carry an 
unusual amount for engineers 
ol history, economics aiul l^nglish 
aiul I'rench iiicaature. I do not rec¬ 
ollect, howe\er. tliat I e\ er at tainetl 
A grades. 1 hail too many non- 
curricular acti\ilies. 

For a time I was on the baseball 
team, until my colleagues decided 
1 would make a better manager than 
a shortstop. Then we endowed our 
university with a f(rM)tball team, and 
I w;:s made manager oi that. 

We arrangeil a game with the I ni 
vensity of C'^ilifornia to be plaveil 
on 'I'haiiksgiving Day in San Fran¬ 
cisco. 'riiere were seats for 15,000 
fans, but we hail had only 10,000 
tickets printed. The attendance 
mounted to nearly 20,000. We solil 

tt • 

admissions at the gate. Few bill:> 



were in use in California then, and'^’; 
the silver and gold coins piled up* •• 
until they spilleil on the floors; we 
had to rent a wash boiler and a 
ilishpan Irom nearby householders. 

hile ihe.;e difliculties were being 
solved, the team captains turned up. 
ilemanding to know where the foot¬ 
ball w.is. \Ve had to delav the game 
for a half hour while we sent down¬ 
town for two pigskins. 

.Vfter the game the ('.alifornia 
manager and 1 sat u[) most of the 
night counting the money. I had 
never seen before. J-atcr 1 

was elected the first financial man¬ 
ager for the student biniy with¬ 
out pay and in my senior year 
set up a full system of accounts, 

.\ major event in my life came in 
mv senior vear. .Miss Lou Henry 
entered Stanford and the geology 
laboiatories. determined to |nirsue 
anil leach that profession as a live- 
iihiMHl. \s 1 was Dr. Hraniier's 
handv bo\ in the department, 1 felt 
it my <)uty to ai<i the young lady in 
her studies both in the laboratory 
anil in the field. This call toilutv was 
stimulaied by her blue eses and a 
broad smili* that came from an 
liish ancestor. After 1 left college 
slu' still had three years to complete 
her college work. Later, in iSgi), 
we were marrieil. 

Because ofall these ext racui ri.-'ilar 
matters. I neglected to discharge 
those conditions on entrance “cred¬ 
its" under which I had entered as a 
freshman. 'I'hose unfulfilled condi¬ 
tions inchideil one in Kiiglish. Had 
it not Ikcii for the active interven- 



tion of Dr. Branner and Professor 
f. Perrin Smith, who insisted that 1 
could write English, I would have 
been prevented from getting a <li- 
ploma with my class. 

During the commcnccmcMtl ad¬ 
dress by Dr. David Starr Jt)rclan, 
Stanford’s prcsidcp.t, my mijid was 
mostly on the sinking realizaiion 
that a new era was opening for me 
with only $40 in cash and the need 


of finding an immediate job. The 
depression of 189^ had reached the 
l^acilie Q>ast in 1895. 1 had lived all 
]nv life in hard times. Hut 1 had 
never heard of depressions. No one 
had told me that thert* was one 
afoot. Sr> I dill not ncetl to worry 
about that. Nortlitl I have to worry 
alutiit what the governmetit was 
going to do about it. It was up tome 
alotie to make mv way in the world. 


- (](irfovrt Quips - 

Swi-.LT voiiug thing locleik in halliing-suit depart mint: “I want 
something that will look all right to iii) mother until 1 put it on at 
the beach.” — inim i>i'iiii*','\ m (tiltin'. 

Oni' Y<n’Nf: thing to another' '“Ih' iru-tl cand\, llowers, jewels, 
moonlight crui.ses — and they all workid.” k-.hiki k.-ii.i in* 

VVoM.A.N', watching husband in g.irden, to neighhoi: “I'm .iliaal 
I lenry is loo energetic this veat lii's pl.mting more than I'll be .ibli 
to weed and cultivate!” ni- \ 

C'au <i\\ NKK to garage mechanic: “1 used tothinkol it asinv traus 
I'xirtation. Now 1 think of it .is M>ut liNelihiMul.” 

Si.Ill lllilll 111 '//jf h fHtit* 

G.m., making up lor tlate. to icKimm.itc : “Me sa\s In likes me |usi 
the way I am — sf> I have to he carelu! to he jiisi ilie way I am e\ei \ 

• y f 

Mine. — l.iiii H111I.11111 \n ( ttllirr'i 

Si'iTOK to girl’s lather: ”l..ook at it this wav, .\'lr. .\dams -- ii we 
don’t get married, you’ll be supporiing lui anyway, won’t you.”’ 

— Hill kiiiK. Kitiji iin~. 

A\oi<^ iiuinr: to husbantl: “.\nd niaylK von think 1 don't miss wiy 
mother’.s cooking! ” — Snlci. C'liif.iK.. IrilmiK-\fVk Vnrb fVi-ws Syndicate 

Small hoy on telephone, as teen-age sister rushes to grab it: "You 
mu.st luivc the w'rong niimlxT. I don't have a heauiiful sister." 

— Hank Kcti'liain in IVumuih'., thnum CiompanioH 
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The U. S. Navy’s 
"Box of Brains” 


(^iiidcnsc'd from Time- 


T he U. S. Joint Chiefs of Staff 
have learned to listen carefully 
to their freshman member, navy’s 
Forrest F^'rcival Sherman. When 
a\dmirai Sherman became (’hief ol 
Naval Operations in November 
1949, following the jealous and un 
.seemly inlerscrvice fights over unili 
cation, he brought to his c<iuntry's 
highc.st military council a firm grasp 
of international strategy, military 
history and geopolitics. I lis grasp was 
sorely needetl. An explosion deep in 
the dark spaces of Russia hatl wipeil 
out the United States' atomic ad 
vantage, and the loss of China had 
swung one fifth of the world’s popu 
latioii to the Soviet sphere. 

It was high time fora rea.sse.ssmenl 
of the nation’s forces, I'orrest Sher 
man argued. Ku.ssia \vas .spending 
four limes as much of its income as 
the United States on armaments, 
alreatly had the world’s largest army 

772 


and air force, was hyrd at work 
building a navy, b'irst pritirity. 
therefore, was to make sure that 
ihe I’niled States was in a {H^sition 
to survive an initial. deva.stating 
.It tack against her industrial centers, 
and that was a job primarily for 
air power - navy air as well as air 
lorce. 

I'rom there he began arguing for 
a stronger navy. 'Fhe l<us.sian Navy, 
Slierman fMiinted out, is “very pow¬ 
erful" - for Russia's spi;cial pur- 
)K)ses. It is reportedly building its 
submarine force up to 1000, and 
constructing three modern bjittlc- 
ships, probably to be used asguided- 
mivsilc ships. Devi.sing means to 
meet the menace of the U.S.S.R.’s 
submarines was a key ta.sk for the 
U. S. Navy, he as.scrted, but was 
only pari of its function. I'he navy’s 
job was also to keep the fighting on 
the far side of the ocean, to help 


T4me {.Mareh 13, 'Sffi.-copyriuU 7V.W Av Time Inc., I'ime £ 9 * Lit* Oldg. 
• 9 Korke/eOer Ftaea, New York 20, N. Y. 
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seize advance air bases, and- to de¬ 
liver U. S. fighting strength when it 
was needed. 

From the Joint Chiefe of Staff 
Sherman won immediate permission 
to build up the antisub program and 
strengthen U. S. sea forces. 

The navy was amazed and de¬ 
lighted. Sherman had been rc-garded 
with suspicion as an advocate of 
integration, and mucii of the na\y 
brass had greeted his advent coolly. 
One officer, who had said of his ap¬ 
pointment, “’fhis is a dark (lay lor 
the navy,” admitted later: “The 
navy hasn’t seen lanyihing like him 
in a long time.” 

Intent Man. I'tirrest Shi-rmaii is 
the youngest man (now 54) and first 
career airman to he named ('hief ol 
Naval Operations. A .stocky, pink 
faced man w'ith thin hair and a roll 
ing, pigeon-toed gait, he has none of 
the traditional sea dog's l<x)k ol 
.shaggv-browed slernne.ss. His eyes 
apprai.se imj.)ersonally without ap¬ 
proval or rancor, like the eyes ol an 
airman inspecting an engine. 

He wears his four-star admirars 
uniform with the careful air of a 
Sunday-best suit. His .smile is quick, 
friendly but curiously remote. Al¬ 
ways he keeps an air of detachment. 

Six davs a w'eek, Sherman leaves 
his barnlike house at the Naval Ob- 
, servatory in uortlwest Washington 
to be at his office at 9 a.m. He keeps 
his desk neat, and his decisions 
quick. He avoids speaking engage¬ 
ments and ducks parties except in 
, the line of duty. 

t from .the beginning,” says 


his ,\nnapolis roommate, Mertin 
Wade, “he knew precisely what he 
wanted. He wanted to get to the 
top.” And right from the beginning, 
as a boy, Forrest Sherman had 
wanted to go to sea. His single- 
minded inlentness w'as the kind that 
wins admiration, but seldom jxipii- 
larity. “You can’t get gocxl marks 
if you’re popular,” he once told 
his sister. 

'fhe .second of a family of .six sons 
and a daughter, he w'as horn to (he 
headmasterofasmall .sch(K)l in Reeds 
I'Vrry, N. H., (jiop. 265) and to a 
mother whose forebears were [ohn 
and Priscilla .\lden. I'orrest grew 
up in a big, comfortable \’ictorian 
house- in Mclro.se, outside Poston. 
He built model .ships, and in sum 
liter his grandfather, a retired whal¬ 
ing captain who lived outside New- 
Red ford, tcxik him .sailing in his cat- 
boat. One day, far out on Buzzards 
Bay, the old man died of a heart 
attack, 'rwelve-year old Forrest was 
not rattled. He lowered the en.sign 
to half-mast and .sailed the cailxxit 
sitfely back to harbor. 

"This Was the System.*' At .-\n- 
na|X)lis young (17) undersized Plebe 
Sherman got an unfortunate reputa¬ 
tion among upper clas.smen. “He 
w'asn’t really cocky,” .says his rcx>m- 
mate; “he just wasn’t uncertain, as 
most kids that age are.” 'fhough 
many of his classmates had never 
seen a ship, the crew-cut kid with 
the .square chin was a walking en- 
cyclof^ia of navy history, engage¬ 
ments and ships. In dining hall, when 
first classmen at his table fired ques: 
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tions at him, Sherman always knew 
the answers — and often in more de¬ 
tail than his seniors. “You’re too 
smart; get under the table,” he was 
ordered, and there he sat, without 
dinner, taking his hazing. On cold 
nights he w'as shoved under a cold 
shower by the hazers and bis bc-dding 
thrown in with him. “fie never 
complained, even to me," says his 
r<x)mmate. “ 7 'his was the svsleni and 


mindedness irritating. But his $u- 
periors w'ere delighted with a staff 
oflicer they could lean on; and sub¬ 
ordinates liked a man who always 
knew just what he wanted to do. 

In 1940 Sherman became, the 
na\ y's chief aviation plans olficer. 
While in this |K)sition he learned 
something ol the green tables of 
diplomacy by accompanying I'rank- 
lin Roosevelt to the Atlantic C^m 


this was the life he wanted for him- ference. Saitl his boss, irascible old 


self. So O.K.” 

Tix» light for fcKJtball. Sherman 
made the fencing team, was pro¬ 
nounced by the Lfic/{y Bag “supreme 
as a fusser (a genteel wolf] and "^’ard 
reptile [a midshipman who squires 
the daughters of Annapolis captains 
and admirals]." I le was also sojiie- 
thing of a teacher’s pel. W hen a 
classmate asked a difficult question, 
the instructor w'ould have Sherman 
stand up and reel olf the answer. I le 
stood scx'ond in the wartime class of 
1918, which graduated a year ahead 
of its lime, and hurrictl off to vi'ar on 
an ancient cruiser, the Nashi'Ulc. 

Staring into salt spray for peri¬ 
scopes did not fit f'orrest Sherman’s 
plans for long, however. He wanted 
to be a navy aviator. In time he 
became one of the navy's best pi¬ 
lots, won the personal navy K for 
dive bombing and fixed (fighter) 
gunnery in 1932. In his spare time, 
while other officers swapped scuttle¬ 
butt over wrirdnxjm coffee, he read 
economics and world politics, and 


Admiral Richmond (“Kelly") 'fur- 
ner: “He was a greased-lightning 
tiperator, a Ixix of brains. 1 le always 
had a }dan --- iK^er left anything to 
ch.ince." 

Three Torpedoes. Sherman was 
also a fighter. After Pearl I larbor he 
begged for a chance at combat, got 
command f)f tht‘ carrier Wasp. 
I’nder him the M'asp was a taut, 
elficlent and happy ship. I’he flight 
plan he wtirked out for his air group 
became the ^Kittern through the 
war for all I’. S. carriers. 

Hut one day, as the Wasp plowed 
through a bright P.icilic sea 300 
miles southeast of (fuadalcanal, 
three lap torpedoes struck home. 
Like many another skipjxT, Sher¬ 
man had long before figured out 
just what he would <lo if he “caught 
a fish.'’ In an inferno of smoke and 
cxpkxling ammunition, he maneu¬ 
vered his ship so that the flames 
blew away from the hull, backed her 
stern clear of the flaming, gasoline- 
covered w'alcr. 'fhe last man to 


poured out scholarly articles for leave, he was burned, and badly 
^ navy publications. Many pf his shaken up by depth charges while he 
^l|?pmemppraries.:-fcH^' . in. ,Qnc 
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ninety-three of his men were dead. 
But through the lane he had cleared 
' 2054 had swum to safety. 

For the rest of the war Sherman 
, was a major ‘l:)lanncr in the great¬ 
est, campaign the 11, S. Navy ever 
fought. As I!)eput\ Chief of Siaif to 
Admiral Chester Nimitz, Sherman 
insisted after Tarawa that the nac- 
tically unim|x>rtant, heavily de¬ 
fended islands of Maloelap aiul 
‘ Wotje should be bypassed, and 
Kwajalein attacked in one long, 
600-mile jump. Thus the na\y's 
spectacular leap-frogging technique 
' was born. Often, Nimitz remembers. 


THE U. 'S. 'N.4VY*S "BOX OF BR.HNS'* 


he and Sherman would retire to 
the big map room to talk, look 
at the map and think. Said Nimitz: 
“Sherman never hesitated when 
things looked worst. He’s a realist 
without being a pessimist.” 

.\l war’s end, when Nimitz be¬ 
came C'hief of Naval 0|x*rations, he 
gave Sherman the job of working 
out the unification agreement. Slier 
man dutifuliv s:it down with Lt. 
Ciencral Lauris Norstad ol the .\rmy 
Air I-'orcc anil negotiatei! agree 
meiu. He then left to lake coni' 
mand of the Mediterranean I'leet. 

Precision Tools. 'Fhere Sherman 


c5>^dmiral Shkkm a.n’s new navy is getting up an impressive head ol steam. 
With tlic present budget more than double that ol and with a two- 

billion-dollar con.struction and conversion program under way. the Fleet 
roll call is growing larger every day. I'he liue-up as ol |unc i, H151: Battle¬ 
ships, Carriers, 25; Cruisers, 15; Destroyers, 21K); Submarines, 85 ; Mine 
and Patrol Craft, 181; Auxiliaries and .'\mphihious Oafl, 550; Officers and 
men, not including Marines, 740,000. 

Spearhead of the construction progi.im, replacing the battleship as back¬ 
bone of the Fleet, will be the big new 57,000-ion, $212,000,000 carrier, 
equipped to launch the heaviest navy planes, 'fhe two-bill ion-dollar pro¬ 
gram, divided alx>ul evenly between new construction and the iiKKlerniza- 
tion of World War II ships, will equip the navy with the most advanced 
weapons of marine and air warfare. Latest navy breakdown of the construc¬ 
tion and conversion schedule: 


New Construction 


Conversion 


2 Rfxrket Ships 2 Ciiided Missile Ouisers 

7 Submarines 6 I'.ssex-class Oirriers 

2 Ocean Escorts (a new type of warship) 194 Destroyers modernized for 
54 Minesweepers antisubmarine warfare 

12 Fleet Tankers 12 Cruisers 

1 Icebreaker 12 Radar Picket I^esiroyers 

96 Amphibious and Service Craft 31 Landing Craft 

34 Service Craft 
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learned the uses of’ naval forces as 
“the precision t<K)lsofdiplomacy" in 
the cokl war. I lis ships visited North 
African |K)rts, droppctl in at Naples. 
'IVieste an<l Athens. Me kept a 
battalion ol Marines scattered 
thiough his lleet. on Oete and on a 
small island near Malta, and prac 
t iced the dela\ingactions that might 
be needed to evacuate I'. S. citizens 
abroail. Says Sherman; “As a deci- 
si\e <ieterreni to piecemeal aggres 
sion, the I . S. Navy has amply 
justilietl its existence in recent vears 
alone." 

Sherman was still in the Mediter 
ranean when the na\ \ rebellion 
over iinilication (hired up in the tail 
ol i()4u. Secretb, .\av\ Secretais 
I'rancis Matthews, airead\ com 
mitted to sacking .\<lmiial Denleld 
as ('hief of Naval Operations lor his 
part ID the uprising, summoned 
Sherman back to the capital. Slier 
man travi leil hv commerci.il plane 
in civilian clotiu's, was smuggled in 
to SCI Presklent I'rum.in. At the end 
of an hour Truman called in .Mat 
thews. “I liTe’s \our new C'hiel t>l 
Naval Operations," he said. “What 
are you waiting lor?" 

T'orresi .Sherman laced a hostile 
service. Many had laid their careers 
on ilie block rathei than accept inte 
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gralion; to them he kxiked like an '.? 
opixirtunist who had got hks job. . 
because he was willing to sell the ' 
navy down the riv'cr. 'I’herc was 
stony silence as he was sw'orn in; 
many ol the a(.lniirals pointedly went 
down to afiphiud Louis Denfeld as 
he lell the building. 

New Team. Sherman promisetl no 
reprisiils and there have been none, 
although he is grathially bringing in 
his own team. One ol his iirst acts 
was to wheedle SyS.ooo.ooo for the 
ant isubmarine-w arlare program. 
Then, shocketl.at the weakness of 
the navv‘s Pacific forc<-, he inimcvh' 
atciv strengthened it. The Russians, 
he thinks, are showing increasing 
naval interest in the Pacific. 

Sherman’s navv continues to 
bustle. What Sherman, like most 
top-rung military leatlers. wants i.s ■ 
enough forct' to make the Russians 
think twice beloie siiiking - and 
enougli. if the Russians do strike, to 
put up a defense and l.iunch a coun¬ 
terattack. Rut w.ir IS avoidable, says 
Sherman, “if we stomp on the Rus¬ 
sian linger evervwhere it makes an 
exploratoiv feel." lie adtls: “The ’ 
survival ol this country depends , 
upon letting the world know wc 
have the power and the ability to 
use it if die (»eeasion demands." 



Audinur Rt'ttrftou 

Till-; audience-reaction canls passed oiil ai a mov ie prev iew . one 
que.stioii rcavl: “Should aiivthiiig he ml 

One irate tnov'icgoer wrote: “A es. several things slionld be cut. 

I'he throats of the writer, director, producei ami star. 

■ ' j . . • iimlcitw N1PA>. i 





700 dealers 
U> sente you .. • 
cuas/ to atttsl 
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To NKW owiiei'N every ilay »)f them last year) Austin 

is iiriiigiiig the. revelalioii that the A-iO Devnii -f-door Seilaii 
jjrovules ntervlhnif, -ion fm>k for i» a rai — exce/it fiia/i losL 

Jii the A-IO Devon you'll rule in the luxury of a liiiely 
appointed interuiron huiiip-swallowiiiK spriiiKiii}>;. Votril steer 
«vilh a linger tip—go through the densest trallie with a new 
sense of mastery—and slip i|nietly along the open road at 
any speed you wish to drive. 

And you’ll get all this for hundreds oj doHms less per year 
than >oij have been paxiiig. 

Austin’s low first eosi is iiiatdied hy its astonishingly li>w 
operating and upkeep eost. 

If this is your new-car year—you owe it to yourself to look 
critically at AirsilN. Y«»n’ll he glad you did. 





WHERtVEn YOU GO 

YOU’LL BEE AUSTIN / 

- JT-" 




OF ENGLAND 



THE AUSTIN MOTOR (X^MPANY (caNAUA) LUiTFEO 
1393 Yonce St., Toronto 
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NIC Ihti'suit of Hxfppi^^ess 


Happiness consists in activity 
a staj;nant pool. 


It IS a running stream, not 

— John Mason Good 


It you ol)scr\c a really happy man yon will fiiul liim building 
a Imal. writing a symphony, rducating his son, growing double 
elahlias in Ins ganlen, or leKiking h>r dinosenir eggs in the Ciobi 
(leseri. I le will nol be searching for happiness as if it were a collar 
button that has rolled under the radiateir. lie will not be strisiini 
for it as a goal in itself. 1 le will have become aware tbal he is happ\ 
in the course ol li\ ing lile 24 crowded h<»urs of ihi‘ day. 

— V\ iti'-i.iii Wiilti. //»<■ to Hr //ii/j/iv Tbounh l/uniitu & Kiii'-li.iiil 

7’he best cure for worry, depression, melancholy, brooding, 
is to go deliberately forth and try to lift with one’s sympathy 
the gloom of somebody else. — Arnold Henneit 

One thing I know: the only ones among you who will be 
really happy are those who will have .sought and found how 


to serve. 


— Dr. Albert Schweitzer 
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C'uriosity is certainly (inc of the duel guarantees oi lite's enjoy- 
ment. Attd the older one grows the more \ itally necessary it is 
to preserse one's curiosity. Mitldle age begins with its decline, 
anil the first laihire ol curitwity you detect in yomself must be 
lumped u[)on ruthlessK. — t .11111.1..11 M-ukrii-i. u, t ,tih >- 

Happiness is a perfume you cannot pour on others without 
getting a few drops on yourself. — Fmerson 

rhe happiest people are ilH>se whf> think the most interesting 
ithoughts. i ho-se who decule to use leisure as a means ol mental 
development, who love gtxKl music, gcHnl Ixxjks. g(MHl pictures, g<x>d 
com|xiny, good conversiition. arc the happiest people in the world. 
And thev are not onlv happy in themsebes. they are the cause of 
happiness in others, — winhuii i.vm piK>ina 
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HELEN MacPHEE 


"Pine Tree’s graceful simplicity 

reflects the theme of all my treasurecJ possessions." 



Toronto Co-eds 

choose their favorite International Sterling patterns 


Their pallern-tastes differ, bul 
all agree ... a home must haw 
distinctive sterling. That’s why 
they’re starting sets of Inter¬ 
national now. 

Choose your ^iaXleTix now. There 
are six artist-created, perfectly 
finished International designs. 
Easy to buy, even on a budget: 
single pieces as low as SI . 85 , 
4 -piece place setting only $ 19 . 00 . 
Your dealer has many other 
practical ''use-it-iiow” gift pack¬ 


ages. Ask about easy-payment 
plan:-. 

I'rw! Your fiwii SlerliiiR Silvrr 
KiTord! Permanent rerord of the 
uie<*es voii nollert in your pattern. 
Write The International Silver (^iin- 
paiiy, Dept. R., Hamilton, Ont. 



BMuly that livM fonvmri 














King of tJu Soft Goods 


Tj&jT |K:Kin \r kan'i 

llF^ I. C'. IVuiit y G 
'3siy I rtni.irkuUK 


riK)M, a silicic 
O). store eati he 
iiniin|>ressi\ e 
esiahlisliiiienl. ('hanees aie two to 
one it IS locatei! west ol the Missis 
sippi, prohahi\ rearing its staiulanl 
\ello\\-and-hlack sign above ilte main 
street of some small town. It is not 
large: a manager, assistant manager, 
and a siafT oi perhaps regular em 
ploves do a business oi some hall a 
million a vear. Its merehandisi- lines 
shoes, shirts, work clothes, \ard 
gtxxls, blankets, sheets ami hraise 
dresses are as lamiliar as death 
and taxes. 

^’el the 1(H2 I’eimes stores com¬ 
prise one of the world's most formi 
dable retail organi/aiions. “Pen- 
ney’s,” siiid one manufacturer, “can 
more house dresses by accidiait 
than anybiKiy else can on pur|V)s{'.*’ 
Penney s ranks third among 1 '. S. 
retailers (outside the i(xx) field): its 
volume is exceeded only by Sears 
anil Montgomery Ward, and is 


(xtndenserl from I'oriune 


. / huge and nnitfue retail ehain^ 
hoin in the West, depends on local 
managers and thrives without a 
mastermind 




Fexluw {.Stpl^mber, toftyttKhi l^SO frv if.lASt BUg., 

» SoiJt^feUtr Pkt^a. Sew Ytwk SO, N. i. 


achie\<‘tl the haril wa\. The com- 
)xmy ha'' mme ol the mail order busi¬ 
ness that accounl^ lor nearly a third 
of Sears' \olume aiul e\en more of 
Ward's. Sticking to the traditional 
soft giKids. It avoids both the high- 
markup lines fcosiTUiics. jewelry, 
etc.) that fatten the dime-store 
chains, and the home appliances and 
other big ticket items that swell the 
\oluine of department stores. Sell* 
ini* f<»r cash onb , it lacks the lure of 
consumer credit. .\nd it gel.s two- 
thirds of its xoiuine from west of the 
Mississippi, where roughly a third' 
ol I S. busines.s is done. 

Ik'hinif the.se fcicts lies the unique 
ouil(M>k of a comj^wny that nobody 
runs. As f^resident A. W. Hughes 
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»o Delicious and Light made with MAGIC 


lomebody’a going to get nomi‘ h(‘art- 
raming compliment h for Lhia Iuh- 
ious Orange-Bananti Cake! And it 
oight as well be you . . . for with 
tSagic in the battxT you ean count 
m delicate texture and delirious fla- 
OT whenevjjr you bake, (let Magic 
Saking Powder today. 

:drange-banana cake 

2^ cup* sifted pastry flour 
’-i. «r 2 cups sifted all-purpose flour 
tops. Magic Baking Powder 
. * top. salt 

■ Ssps. butter or margarine 
fine granulated sugfir 
^ well beoten 

xtranae rind - 



'A tsp. almond extract 
'A cup strained orange juice 

(Ireaw two 7-inrh si|unre or H-inch 
round liiyer-CHki' pans and line hot 
toms witli gri'iisefl pa(H>r. Preheat oven 
to (moderately hot i. Sift Hour. Magic Raking Powder 
and sail together threi* timiis. Cream butter or margarine; 
gradually blend in sugar; add well-beaten eggs part at a time, 
beating well after each addit ion; mix in orann' rind. Measure 
milk and add vanilla and almond extract. Add flour mixture 
U> creamed mixt.ure about a iiuarter at a time, alternating 
with two additions of milk and one addition of orange juice 
and combining lightly after each addition. Turn into 
part'd pans. Rake in preheated oven 25 to 30 minutes, i^ll 
cold (»tkf‘ wil.h orange cake filling: wlien Ailing is set, cover 
cake with the following Orange Riill 4 .'r Icing. Dintorato with 
banana slices and orange Begmenl. 8 . 

ORANGE BUTTER ICING: Combine taps, grated orange 
rind, 1 tbsp. orange Juice and >4 tsp. lemon juice. Cream 4 
tbsps. butter or margarine; beat in 1 egg yolk and a few . 
grainssalt. Workin2capBinftedkinggu|W.aUarnl4dxM^ ; 
■ Miit nnA arid kdnASj. unnsi'iiiat -siijHHtnwadil -itoi^UaGnf Jw' 
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puts it: ‘*When people think of the 
y. C. Penney Co. they think of Mr. 
Penney — but I tion't, with all due 
respect to Nfr. Penney. We don’t 
have any commander in chief issuing 
orders. We have leatlership, hut re¬ 
sponsibility is divided.” 

'I'hc founding Mr. Penney is very 
much alive and. as hoard chairman, 
vigorously active in the company’s 
behalf. Hut his greatest triumpli is 
the fact that the company still fol¬ 
lows his principles, though he has 
not been its top executive oflieer for 
over 30 ) ears. 

lames 0 »sh Pennev was horn 
years ago jiear llamilion. Mo., the 
ses’entli ol u children ol a farmer 
and part-time preacher. IVnney’s 
religious convictions are one of the 
two great strands in his nature. He 
lo\'e.s to tell how at 22 he let his first 
serious business venture, a hutcher- 
shoji in Longmont, C-olo.. go bank¬ 
rupt rather than donate a weekly 
bottle of whisky to the CfMik in the 
local hotel. Ilis first tirv gtxnls store 
was a liny thing calletl the (lolden 
Rule Store, ofx*ned (with llie help 
of two absentee partners) in ic)02 in 
the mining town of Kemmerer, Wyo. 
“CJolden Rule Principle.s,” he once 
said, “are just as necessary for oper 
ating -a husine.ss profitably as arc 
trucks, typewriters or twine.” 

The second part of his nature is 
ambition, as restless within him as a 
caged animal. He atiacke<i Kem- 
niercr with a fanatic resolve to buy 
goods more keenly and move them 
with less added cost thaw anyone 
i^Jefc^oa^/eatth. “He, doesn’t know 


when to quit,” a neighbor is 
ported to have remarked. “He and 
his wile keep the .store open from - 
daylight to nudnight -— and then he 
d<x?sn’t go to Inxl till lie’s Uxikcd up 
and down the street to .see if there’s 
a customer in siglir,” In its first‘year 
the Ciolden Rule Store grossed 
nearly $2i),tuio and nvule enough 
profit for IVnne)- to pay off the 
money he had borrowed to help jxiv 
lor his S2tu)o one-iliird interest. 

Penney’s tiream was to make the 
Kemmerer store- amass the moiiev 
to eipeii a se*corul eine, the first two a 
third, anil so on. lie- was exacting 
toward his eniploses to the point of 
riuhk’ssnrss. .Smoking or elrinking 
was e'aiise lor summary elisnii.ssal, 
first because* he elisapproved of them 
morally, but almost e'e]ually because 
they showed that an employe was 
fieit elewoting all his lime anil t'liergies 
to the store, riie purpose ol his in- 
siitiahle elemaiids was to eletermine 
which ol his emploxes were worthy 
of becoming partners, capable of 
managing new store's. ()nce they had 
pa.ssed the onle'al, he was re*aefy to 
trust them tei the eaieis of the earth. 
It is a matter of company pride that 
since its earliest d.iys no employe —^ 
anef there arc now more than 50,000 
full time lias e‘\er been bojuled. 

President Hughes, who starie-di. 
with the company in 1920, first ' 
.sw'ceping flcKirs and then .selling shoes 
in .Nfoherly. Mo., draws the maxi- 
niiini salary permitted in the com-;, 
paiiy — just $io,ooo..a year. So do;. 
a score of head-office executives and"' 
.some ‘(w store mana?er!L RixiunnrT.’ 
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. that mcxiest ceiling, ccniral-olfice 
executives get additional pay bast'd 
on the company’s over-all profiis: 
and the store manager gets the larg¬ 
est share of a store profit sharing 
jx)ol, normally equal to one lliird of 
his store’s net after taxes. Store m.in- 
agers who make S^(..oo«) to Jii^o.tMMi 
a year are not iincommon. and in 
1949 about a third of the i6oo-o<ld 
Penney managers drew tlown more 
than $i5,oof) -- a great deal nl 
monev in the small western towns 
where many of them are loeated. 

This kiml of pay is consistent with 
the resj.)onsibilities tiiat the manager 
is expected to tlisch.irge. 1 le hires 
and trains his own personnel, anci 
promotes them until theN' reach the 
profit-sharing level, f h' sets his own 
direct-advertising budget, and is 
consuhetl on such matters as store 
rcmtKleling and relocation. More¬ 
over, he is the sole juflge ol his own 
merchandise. 

'I’his is one of the tow-ering 
strengths of the company, d he man 
on the s[X)l is the only one likely to 
know that northern .Maine gtK-s 
cra/y for a kintl of heavy green wckiI 
trousers known as “CX^ pants”; that 
certain I’exas stores should have 
plenty of inexpensive luggage on 
hand during a brief peruxl in the 
fall when the cotton pickers head 
back hfime; that many miners ol 
East European origin prefer to work 
w'ith their feet w'rappe<l in dark cot¬ 
ton flannel instead of w'earing socks; 

; that the slight Mexican women of 
■"‘the Kio Grande Valiev call for a 
imenpmcn^l oiimber.of size 7 drc.sses;^ 


that Pensacola. Fla., can do a good 
business in fur-lined gloves for na*vy 
men to send north as Christmas 
presents. 

d'he manager may ch(K)se to reject 
entire lines ol merchandise because 
he (cels thev are not right for his 
tow'n. 1 lis authority extends to pric 
ing as well. lie must make Ins own 
decisions about markilowns. Hence 
the vime men’s suit, in various 
Stages ol cliaranee, may sell simul 
taneously at from $20 to §^5 in 
tlilferent Penney stores. 

To jiiilge correctlv what merchan¬ 
dise to carry, when to carry it. ami 
when to cle.ir it out demands that 
the store manager ha\e roots in his 
community, and Penney managers 
generalK have a lengtli of service 
that makes the managers of some 
chains seem like traveling salesmen. 
The 209 Penne\ managers in lour 
repiesenlatixe states liave run their 
present stores on the- axerage nearly 
ten vears; oxer percent .tre in the 
15 year and-iip class. 

riie usual reason lor moving a 
manager is to promote him to a 
larger st(»re. E.verv store vacancy is 
usi'd to (‘fleet the largest |x>ssiblc 
number ol |xromolions Irom within 
— a policx on which the company is 
so kc'en that it has never had an out¬ 
side director, 

Penney's total .sales of $880,000- 
000 in 11)49 mean that it paid out 
some hall a billion dollars to .sup¬ 
pliers, xvhich translates into enor¬ 
mous orders in almost every line. 
Some manufacturers of staple lines 
have sold the com|^y for 
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TO POLISH 
FURNITURE! 




WIpm on,,»L9f drym 
Wipm offl 
No hard rubbing 
No smoanf 

The most glorious 
dry shine you’ve 
ever seen! 

Pr«s«rv«s and Protacts 
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0*Cedar 


THE W no-smear,^ SHINEH 

that lasts for weeks longer than you ever eapect^ 
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"^■welcome pause for an ice-colJ. Coca-Cola 
ywajs sends you back to work refreshed. 
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KrNC or run mrr 'goods 


;-' ‘rujiL X' 
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25 vcars. rVnncy I'Xt'Ciuivcs arr rcso- 
liitc'ly closimoinhc-ti ahoiii ihc com¬ 
pany's average markup, hut sharp 
inlying ant! pricing protkicts such 
resuirs as Ik’nncy's standard S2.7«j 
percale sheet, which several large 
Xew ^’t>rk di'jtattmeiu stores nor 
inallv cans at prices Irom up. 

In stale alter slate in the Wes! 
there is a Peniies store in praciitally 
e\er\ ttmn ahoxe ^noo. plus mam 
smaller oiu-s. li the conip.im is to 
continue grossing, einjili.isis must 
shill lowaid ilu All.nitic se.ihoaid. 
wlure the hulk o( I’. S. mnsuiners 
lixe. i .aige sc.iie imasion ol tasitni 
cities dem.inds th.il ihe coinp.ni\ 
l('a\e inanv f)i its tiadiiion.il ad\an 
tages hehind, such as the coinpkte 
local acce|)tance ol I'ennex's m its 
western hirthpl.ice. Sloie manage!s 
who stalled in the West lo\ i to u |] 
ol si\ \e.u old hovs arris iim at tin 


Store with signed hUmk checks and 
notes from parents .isking that they 
he outlitted lor schiKil. or lumber¬ 
jacks leasing sis inoiiihs' pay lor 
saleketping with a Penney manager 
whom lhe\ hatl iicxer seen helore, 
hut whom ihex trusted merelv he- 
causi- he was .1 Pemus manatJer. 

P>ui nothing in the mo\ ( to the 
l^asl Stilus to threaten the com 
p.iin ’s <li centrali/,alion. which top 
m.m.igement consiiUrs unii]ue and 
iiiiheaiahle aiul which the company 
olheers h.ue .ilisorhetl over all or 
mt)si ol iluir working Iims. Penney 
store managers olien remark, “(iixl 
lulp this compaiu il it e\er tails 
into llu hands ol a masierinind." It 
is an unlikeK late hecausi- all its 
ollici.iis h.i\e worked ce.iselessK to 
keep till- company's siruiture simple, 
with real auihoriix exeiriseil out 
where the cusiijiners grow. 




.\I.\l<K I w \i\, aiisweiiiig .1 li’llei Ironi a woiiki-hi- aiillu>i. wmle: ‘Wes, 
.'vgassi/ ilov< rixoiiiiiK lid amliois to e.ii lish. because die pliosphoriis in il 
makes hrain. *sm I.h ym are coiieii. Ihii I caimoi help sou lo .i deiision 
.thoui the amount you need to eat .it le.ist not wiih leri.iinls. 11 ihe 
specimen lomposiiion is about vom lair usu.il aver.iai’, I suggest that pel- 
haps .1 couple oi whali’s would he' all voii would w.mt leu ilu' pieseiit. Not 
the l.iige.si kind, hut simph- giMnl middling si/eti wli.iles.” — ii.nper 

1 III Slimmer home ol K.uidol)>h (lUggenheiiiiei. iln‘ lawyer, is named 
Haru Yesteiday. .Slmrils alter iis compieiion .1 pipe hursi, anil a pliimhcr 
had lo he summoned late at night. Mi. Chiggeiiheii ur and his wile wailed 
foi the pi I tin her at the entrance to the estate. “Before you begin.’ said 
Mr. Cluggenheimer. “I want loaeiiuaini you w iih the cause of the trouble.” 

'I'hc plumber Ixiwed very low' to .Mrs. (kiggenheimer. “I am certainly 
oleascd to meet, von,” he s»id. — B«»w:W CtTf, iMtwttet /Mror^oraJed lGaT<te« CUyV ^ ' *> 



**Blesseei he Time that heals us'^ 
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/F AiJ- think of Time as our 
enemy. Especially do woni- 
- en regard ii as their most malev- 
; olent foe, for docs noi 'I'iinc steal 
the roses from their cheeks ami dull 
' the luster of their hair and lade the 
'.color from their eyes and lake from 
; their forms their lissome grace : 

Would not most women rather’be 
, accused of a scandal than of growing 
'Old? Is it not against 'I’inie that we 
fight a ceaseless battle in which we 
are always vanquished in the end ? 

How' foolish! I'or, in reality, 'I'imc 
h not our enemy but our friend. It 
'is an anodyne for our suffering. It is 
,;a philosopher's staff on which to 
':iean. It is the magic that lifts the 
^crushing burden from our shoulders 
makes smooth the rough places 
^ life. 

Even to women 'fime is kinder 


than they think. It offers itself to 
them as an ally instead of an ad¬ 
versary if they will meet it in the 
right spirit, and if it takes from 
them the fleeting beauty of youth, 
it will give them instead a charm 
that will iie\’t‘r fade, b'or no women 
are so fascinating as those whom age 
a ml experience ha\’e ripcnetl and 
perfected ami given sophistication 
and taught every art of pleasing. 
C'ompare{l to them, the prettiest 
teen-ager is as a hard and knot tv 
little bud to tlte full-blown rose. 

.\nd age giv(‘s beaut\ to maiiN' 
women who tie\er had it in their 
youth, rime is a sculptor that chisels 
the rough features of many a girl 
inn> sNrnmetry. It hardens many a 
flabby girl's figure into flowing lines 
of grace. It gives jxti.se and dignitv 
to the f>vergrown hobbledehoy. 
.Main an old wcanan's lace is lumi¬ 
nous with the gtxxlness of her soul 
that shines through like light 
through an alabaster vase. 

'I'inie is the greatest .solver of all 
our problems, if only we had inlelli 
gence enough to trust it. .MI of us 
ha\e difliculties we cannot settle. 
We lie awake at night and worry 
over them, wondering, if this or 
that contingency happened, what 
.should be the best wav to act. We 
cannot tell becau.se we do not know 
what lies behind the veil of the fu¬ 
ture. How much anxiety,-how much 
slecple.ssness wc might .spare our- 
.selves, if only wc would lay our 
problems on the knees of Time. For 
when the hour comes, wc find that 



A BOl SynidieaU JieittMre 





Time has solved it all and our course 
is perfectly obvious, 'riierc is only 
one thing to do. and we do it. 

Time is the strcnglhencr. Some 
times we are confronted with con<li- 
tions that turn our very souls sick 
with loathing. Soinctiincs the tasks 
appointed us seem more onerous 
than we can |)erfonn. .\t first our 
courage ehhs to the last drop aiul 
we feel we must curse (Jod aiul die. 

I hcn l ime h«*giiis somehow mys 
terioiisly to hliir the harsh outlines 
of the hackgroimd against which we 
must live, to strengthen our hacks 
to hear the hurdens that have been 
laki upon them, and to hreailie intf) 
us new hope and s|>irit that caiahles 
us to cairv on. 

rime brings with it the blessing 
of forget fulness It turns the mem¬ 
ory ol lurdships we have endured 
into piquant reminiscences. It makes 
our mistakes and blunders some¬ 
thing to laugh over instead o( cry 
over, and makes our fellow crea¬ 
tures condone «)nr laulis because 
our transgressions were committed 
so long ago. 

.\nd I’ime is the great peace¬ 
maker. 'rime robs old feuds of their 

enmity and old hatreds oi their 

• * 


bitterness and makes us forgive 
those who ha\e wronged us; those 
who ha\e cheated, misused and be- 
travetl us; those we had stored up 
anger against and had thought to 
be revenged upon. 'I'inie te;iches us 
how senseless it is to sour our own 
fixes with a grudge, and so our 
enemies gradually fade out of the 
picture. 

Best of all, 'I'ime is the great con- . 
soler. When xxe l<»se tho.se we love, 
we fee! that the sun has set for us 
and that forevermore tlie earth will 
be shroudeil in Jxlackness. We find 
no cheer in anything, no interest in 
anything. Our horizon ends in a 
grave. Xi) words, no sympathy, no 
philosophv can lighten our sorrow. 
N'othing can help us hut Time. I'or 
it h.'is been merciliilly oidained that 
the wound must heal aii'l the ache 
and the pain grow less poignant, so 
slowlv atid insidiouslv that wc do 
not realize it. l ime brings us fresh 
interests, other jovs; it thrusts our 
duties to other people upon us; it 
gives us work that ahsorhs us, and so 
hv degrees it turns the grief that 
rended us into a .sorrow that can be 
borne. 

Blevsed be l ime that heals us. 


Thai’s a Place lo Work 

crr-^N the Kewanna, hid., weekly Observer last May, Publisher Hill 
l.,yoii ran this notice on page one: “"I’he ofTice of the Obsen^er w'xW be 
closed lunc i, 2 and 3 due to gwKf fi.shing condit ons. The office door 
will be left open and paper and pencil will be on the counter for ac¬ 
commodation of patrons who wish^to leave news items or advertising.” 
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'Is yours a small kitchim, a small liiulgt*!, 
a big family to vo(»k for? Thrii lierr's 
the range for yuu—tin* woniJerfui n«*w 
■Frirndaire "Thrif!y-.‘i()”! It’s jiisl .’iO 
vincnes wide. Yel its Thrifty-Criant Oieii 
'is the biggest in any hiniseliold elerlric 
{Tange—holds (» eight-inch |»ios or a 
.'complete holiday-.size meal! And it rooks 
'•with amazing crnnorriy! 

Look at the features of this rc\oiu- 
jfonary new small range! It has Jour 


Iladiantiihe Cooking llriils--lhe fastest 
and thriftiest in Krigiduire history. 
7'hrre's l.ifetiiiie Porrelain inside and 
out, and all while imreeluin surfaces are 
acid-resisting. Has one-piece Flouiiig 
Top waist-high Iligh-Sfieed Kroilcr full- 
width I leiisil Drawer iM-aiilifiii Kaymond 
l,oew\ sivlirig -genuine Krigiduiri! quality 
eonsiruclion throughout, ^fun\ other 
important features! Sue it today! 



RADIANTUBE COOKING UNITS - faster, thriftier! 



Kadianluhe Units actually eoftk food faster with less 
current! Thai’s htM-aiise they're Haller and wider - .so 
more heating surface conies in contact with utensils. 
Moreoxer, tlii'v give you a choice of .’x exact, controlled 
heals --so you get the same grand results every time! 


Learn about these other Frigidaire Electric Ranges, too 



MODEL RK-4 

'Apartment size 
'xanK — only 2114 
^nenes wide. Has 
Radiantuhe 
^nits —same oven 
^40-inch models. 



MODEL RM-35 MODEL RM-20 MODEL RM^ 

Has all the features 40-ini:h range at a Aiitomatie cooking 
of the "Thrifty-30” budget price. Has -at its finest. Cook- 
model jilus a new Triple-DutyThcr- Master Clock ('on- 

Cook-Master Oven mizer cooker, full- trol cooks oven . 

Clock Control with width Utensil Draw- meal while you’re 

cooking top lamp. er, other advantages. away for the day. 

This emblem on a Frigidaire Electric Range is your assurance of 
the same measure of convenience, economy, dependability and 
beauty ^at ^r^Bidaire ^nada’s No. 1 
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MADE ONLY BY GENERAL MOTORS 

SEE YOUR NEARHY FRIGIDAIKE DEAI.ER for a complete deinoTiHlratiun. 
Or write Frigidaire Products of Canada, Limited, Ixsaside, Ontario, Dept. RD,, 





At Home 
ill the Hills 




Cjindensed from a forthcoming hoo!^, "Children of Snah" 
Bi'ii lAicic-n Riirniiin 

Aulliiir Ilf "StiMiiilHtiil KiiIIIhI iIh' Hi-iuI," "I* vitx w Iiim■■ I Kri.iiii." fit . 


myslerious. the 
great Appalachian ridge 
if ( hnovvn as Pine Mountain 
rises from the green C'lini- 
bcrland \*alley. stretching 
A out endlessly to the horiwin, as 
though it were a Chinese wall huilt 
. to keep all who dwell behind it In a 
X world apart. 

'y - The wall is breaking. Life behimi 
the lofty ridge is changing. Auto- 
.; mobiles come down the passes where 
once only a mule could wander, and 
i .the juke box bellows in the little 
towns that formerly knew only the 
->'■ mountain fiddler. But much of the 
... spirit of the old life and many of the 
old wavs remain. 

I* < 

r‘ Some conflict between the new 
^:and the r)ld is always occurring. In a 
1 ^! little town I was visiting, a moun- 
^iaineer hitched his horse to one of 
}>arking meters newly installed 
fsbefore the courthouse. Arrested bv 
overzealous ofheer, he show'cd he 



had paid his nickel and argued that 
the parking space was for all kinds of 
transportation, whether it used gas 
or hay. ’Lhc judge agreetl. and horse- 
man and horse went home in triumph. 

At the edge of the towns the pave¬ 
ment ends abruptly. I.cl the traveler 
lake a horse or a jeep and go up one 
of the creeks or branches that wind 
between the lowering hills; in a few- 
miles he is in another world. He w’ill 
see cabins where old women still take 
out the spinning wheel and make¬ 
clothing from the wool of the sheep 
gray-ing in the valley. Now and then 
he will find a cabin w'here the moun¬ 
taineer has no lamp or 
candle, only a torch 
made from pitch pine. 

Kxcepi lor the Mis- 
sissippi hsherman on his 
shantyboat. there is no 
one in all America so 
fiercely independent as 
the Kentucky moun- 
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I "ChiUnfu o/.Himk, Climpte* 0 /Unknown AmgHca" vriU bf pKbUsM 
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OIDSMOBIIE 

LAUNCHIS ITS NTWTST AND 
BSTAJEST "SOCKET" 


Bran d Jiew gai-saving "Rock«t” Engin* ! 

Leader in high compression ! BrillionT ngw 
Body by Fisher . . . Bigger—wider—smarter, too ! 
Luxuri ou s new styling inside and out ! 

More beauty — comfort — room and view ! 
Complet ely new chastit— 

even smoother "Rocket" ride ! 

A great new advancement 

in Hydra-Matic Drive'll 
See the triumphant new "Rocket li" — 
at your Oldsmobilc deoler's ! 
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Alt mvOWeeiUlM far tHl turn nwr Rocka( tMM thwertM Siqim M DaUiAS ItaarSaM 
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iit^ncer. He wiil receive the most 
casual stranger with a quiet hospital¬ 
ity incredible to one who knows only 
the ways of the cities, sharing with¬ 
out a thought his- last crust of corn 
bread; he will accept witli stoicism 
any trial that stern nature sends 
upon him and his fields. Hut let his 
freedom be threatened, and his quiet 
gentleness becomes blazing anger. 

It was this spirit that, in the past, 
caused so many of the feud tragedies. 
The mountaineer’s house was his 
castle, and the lands about it his 
luichallenged domain. Let anyone 
invade either, and the intruder's 
life was the penalty. Karly land sur¬ 
veys were olten sketchy, disputes 
-over boundaries inevitable. I'he en 
suing feuds were wars between rival 
kings. 

It was this independent spirit 
which gave rise to inoonshining. 
Corn was one of the few crops that 
would take hold on the rocky slopes. 
Without highways or railroads the 
mountain man could not coni/)ete 
with the crops of the lowJantls. 'I’lie 
easiest way to turn his harvest into 
cash was to convert it into whisky. 
His corn (and his liquor), he argued, 
was legal property. Anyone interfer¬ 
ing, such as a revenue officer, was 
acting illegally. Therefore it v\as as 
lawful to sh(X)t him as it would be to 
shoot a man trying to steal his cow. 

. In spite of their self-sufficiency, 
mountain men and w'omen hunger 
^r knowledge of the world beyond 
misty horizon. Once on a walk- 
3ig trip, my wife and 1 chanced to 




old man was sitting. He made us 
welcome, plying us with questions. 
When he learned that my wife was 
a Canadian whose ancestors had 
co?Tic from h'ngland, his face lighted. 
“Tve ai\>ays wantetl to meet a 
Hrilon.” he said. *‘A 11 my life Tve 
wanted to meet a llriton.” 

I'or an hour we talked; then it 
was rime for us to go. 

'fhe old man took my wife’s hand 
and held it warmly. 1 lis face grew 
wistful. “When you git back to 
('.;uiada,“ he said, “I’d mighty like it 
if you'd git all your kinfolk lineil up 
and take a picture of'em. and then 
write their names and addresses un¬ 
derneath and seiul ’em to me. I’d like 
to git in correspondence with 'em." 

'I'he native religion in these moun¬ 
tains has changed little.'The traveler 
in some remote region may still come 
uf)on a fixit washing, ct>nthicle<l with 
Biblical simplicity. He may still 
chance to see a limerali/ing — a serv¬ 
ice for the deatl that is sometimes 
delayed as much as two )'ears by 
lack of minister or funds. 

'I’he family t)f a man who had 
been killed in an argument found a 
satisfactory preacher after months 
ol searching. But they still needed 
someone to reatl out the hymns. 'I'he 
only individual who could read was 
the man who had done the killing. 
Reluctantly, the family finally ask^ 
for his help. 'I’he services were pro¬ 
ceeding snuxuhly when relatives of 
the ileceascd objected iq the tone 
in which the killer was reading. The 
funeralizing. halted abnijptly, 




Adding millions of extro bushels 

to Conado’s groin crop 



This whole field was Imdly infiwled 
ii<ilh miistar’d. Hfirayiiig hilled (he 
nvedj excepl in the narrow strip 
(hat wm missed. 


Jii 2/> years, j'raiii t*lc\aturs at Kurt William have 
st'ieeiiL'd 17(>-iuilhiiu hiishels <if ^'ilcwkaj^c out of 
sliipiui'iits from Western farms. Vliieli t)f this loss lias ’ 
heeii cfoe to we« <fs. Toila>. weeds are heiiiR eradicated ', 
fioiii many farms by new .liemicai sprays that kill' 
weeds without injuring j;rain. New-ljpe sprayers, like 
the Masses -Harris .‘UM'oot .sprayer alnivc, enalihi 
rarmers to spray larj;e aiteagcs in the few dayivi" 
when ftiowlh is "just riBlit” for a sure kill. 

For more than KK) years, Massey-llarris niachinea 
base contributed to greater farm etlieiency. 


MAS8EY-HAHHIS 
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preacher prevented new ^talities. 

Despite some modern touches, a 
mountain trial is much the same as 
when I first visited the Cumberlands 
years ago, and* court was opened 
with a fiddlers’ contest. A court ses- 
non is still the great event of the 
year. The informality instantly 
charms the visitor. I sat in a moiin- 
^n court one afternoon as the judge 
prepared to swear in the annual 
Grand fury. Addressing the tobacco- 
munching farmers arranged solemnly 
before him on a double row of chairs. 
t;hc judge said, “Before I swear you 
in I want to ask — Is there anybcxly 
sitting here that’s under indictment 
for anything? I don’t want nobody 
jn my jury that's under indictment.” 

There was a long silence. I'hen in 
the back row a lanky former rose and 
shifted uneasily. “Guess they got me 
jp in federal court over at Maysville 
for moonshining. Judge.” 

The judge shook his head in re¬ 
gret. “You got to get off the (jrand 
fury then, Jeff. 1 ain’t going to have 
lol^y on my jury that’s under 
ndictment.” 

The same informality is evident 
a local law enforcement. More than 
mcc I have heard a sheriff ask a 
nountaineer from some distant creek 
X) inform a neighbor that He was 
jnder arrest and tell him to be sure 
m come in as soon as possible. And 
tjw sheriff could be certain the ar- 
^^ed man would obey. 

Mountain jails have a homey 
ility. In one mountaun town the 
iQty iailer«>4A.^«c|Fuabfo mhiI, lEpek. 


introducing us to each of his 47 
prisoners. We shcx>k hands with them 
all, including two accused of mur¬ 
der. In another town we visited, a 
man felt that he had been unjustly 
convicted. While still behind bars he 
ran for jailer, and being duly 
elected, took over the jail. 

The mountain pditician is still 
basically like the colorful candidate 
I met years ago whose platform was 
“.■\ ilog for c\ ery man in the moun¬ 
tains.” One candidate in a .settle¬ 
ment 1 visited told his hearers, 
“K\er\'lxxly knows vve don’t need 
no county attorney in this county. 
You vote for me and I'll make you 
as near none as you ever had.” 

There are still vast areas without 
a doctor. Babies are still treated for 
thra.sh — an infection of the throat 
- ' by having a man who has never 
seen the father breathe into the .sick 
infant’s mouth. .\ treatment for fe¬ 
ver is to .split onions and place them 
under the jiaticnt’s bal. 'fhe fever 
will pa.ss into the onions, turning 
them black, and the {)atient is cured. 

The mountaineer loves his hills 
with an intense de\’otion. He will 
describe to you like a poet the charm 
of the dark range rLsing before his 
cabin, the pines atop Saddleback, or 
the green haze over the Breaks o’ 
Sandy. He is lost w'hen he is away. 

Once on a bus, traveling west 
from Washington, 1 began talking 
with a middle-aged man from the 
heart of the Cumberlands, For years 
he had wanted to see the capital of 
hk ept^try^ at last , 
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the city. He arrived at the Washing¬ 
ton station and went into the street. 
When he saw no hills anywhere, only 
a mass ot madly dri\-cn aiiuimohilcs 
and close-packtul, rushing humanity, 
a wave of nostalgia swept him. 

“1 seen this bus wailing oinsi<le 
the d(K)r,'’ lie told me. “'I'lie <lri\er 
said it was heading hack lo tlic 
mountains. So 1 gi\'e Inni nn tiekei 
and went aboard. I’m sure ghul I'm 
going home.” 

The names of l he creeks iinl set t le 
ments have extraordinarv color: I lell 
forOrtain, a rocky creek ih.il is si ill 
atrial for horse or itiule; I looplorlarv. 
where a ghost is supposed lo come 
flying out from a mountain nllering 
the weird cry “Whoop (or Larrv"; 
Burnt C^mp C'reek and (iobhlers 
Knob. ’I'lie speech itsell is beautiJul 
in its simplicity. Not long ago I 
heard a judge remark of a girl whose 
husband he ha<l just sentenced: “She 
drove her thicks to a bad market." 

()ften when i have wandered 
through the area 1 have taken a 
mandolin. It has led me into some 
pleasant at! vent tires with mountain 
musicians. 

Some years ago in a 
little crossroads store I 
met Fiddling Jack, the 
bearded musical master of 
his valley. We talked a 
while, then he took up his 


violin. “Play‘Fire on the Mountain,’ 
Jack,” called a gaunt farmer, and 
Jack fiddled valiantly. 

"Play ‘l^illy Boy,’ ’’said the gaunt 
man. I could not believe my ears. 
The fidillc was again playing “Fire 
on the .VtoLintain.” 

Then lack looketl at my mandolin 
thoughtlully. “l.el's you and me 
play a duet, brother,” he said. '^I’he 
only piece we both knew was “My 
()Id Kentucky I lome.” I was trilling 
away with enthusiasm when I notice<l 
something was wrong. I stopjietl 
and listened. The fiddle was scraping 
out “Fire on the Mountain.” 

I tried the experiment again on a 
ricent excursion, d'he result was a 
new musical disaster. 1 have resolver! 
to play ihiets no more. 

1 he mountaineer has many faults. 
I le is rjuick to take oll'ense, he is 
som< times violent. But his virtues 
lar outweigh his sins, lie is kintl, 
honest, and loyal lo the death, lie 
takes n«) jiian's orders and gives or- 
d(‘rs to no man. I lis single aim in life 
is to be Iree. 

In another generation perhaps he 
will have ilisappeared, his 
only trace a headstone on 
some pine bordered hill. 

so long as .\merica 
lasts he will live on in 
spirit. I le is one oi the la.st 
pioneers. 










s<;ii.NTisTs c\Jn iiKikr iiii irnitu- 

litMi sfii water whose ehemiea! com¬ 
position is iiieniical with that ol natural 
sea water. Inii marine lile will not 
develop in it. Y’et aild only a small pei- 
ceiiiage ol iiaiiiral se.i water to the 
artificial, and marine lile will tlourish 
again. Life is a mystery only hecaiisc 
we do not know the first thing ahoiit it. 

— It. M 'IiiiiiliiiMiii III titHiilay 

It taki s a gocKl tleal ol nnagination 
to think of water traveling up the long 
tapering cylinder ol a tall tree in an 
unbroken column Irom the deepest 
nxitlet to the topmost twig and spray¬ 
ing out through the jH'ii'orations ol the 
leaves as from a line ini7/.le. Y el every 
leaf of the several millions oi a great 
elm — and es'ery blade ol grass — is 
constantly performing like a nozzle. 
The spray is so fine that it is invisible. 
An orchard of 40 mature apple trees 
will be equipped with about 100,000 
leaves each. Those 40 trees, through a 
highly efficient mechanism, will lilt if> 
tons of water a day — four gallons per 
tree per hour. And as trees go, apple 
trees are comparatively small! 

— Rutlwrfonl Matt, rhisOrwen World (I>odd. Mead) 


The earth holds a silver treasure, 
cupped betw'i*cn ocean bed and tenting 
sky. Forever the heavens spend it, in 
the showers that refresh our temperate y 
lands, the torrents that sluice the trop¬ 
ics. F.very suckling root absorbs it, the • 
soil drains it down; the rivers run un¬ 
ceasing to the sea; the mountains yield 
it endlessly in bubbling spring and 
far last slim cascade tliai flings away 
forever its bright similitude of life. Yet 
none is lost; in vast convection our 
water is returned, from soil to sky, and 
sky to soil, and back again, to fall as 
pure as blessing. Tlicrc was never less; 
ilicTc could never be more. A mighty 
mercy on which life depends. — uanaM 

I'uli-rihM A i Up ot Sky (HoUKliton MlOltn) 

Is TtiE procession of night and day, 
the movcmcni of our earth and planets 
around the warming sum, something 
reallv sjx'cial, <ir are there other similar 
systems? More than a million stars in 
tlie Milky Way possess planets on which , 
vc»u might live without undue discom* ■ 
ibrt. And if vou looked out on the 
Milky Way, one ol the comparatively . 
insignificant stars nou would sec would i 
be the sun. Hut. exen with a powerful ^ 
telescope, vou would not sec the earth'/; 
or an\ of the planets ol the sun’s 

sVSleni. —Hujde. 

The Soturr of Ihr Ufdrerv (Harper) ' ^ 

rtn- STARS ill our sky are more ' 

luimerous than all the souls which haVcU 

deixirted this earth since the time 

Adam, and their orbits and velocitie&^ 

through the heavens faithfully obey ip 

great code of law. Farih’s scientists 

quote and explain this code in 

detail — until you ask, “Whence caine!,'i| 

tlicse laws ?“ — kw Admiral I>. V. GflUery/S 

IISN. in The Saturday Swiitrife 



Practical Planning Ideas 
for Kitchen Convenience 


TYPES Whairvcr the kilriicti lay- 
■out, il*H iinportanf lo with }oiir 

> /Architect or Pliiinliiri;; and I lea I in" 
Contractor to make sure you gel I lie 
right tyjic of sink for your iiecilK, uiili 
the right nize, depth and work area. 
There are two main lypcs, with niany 

variations. 'I'hc flat 
rim tyjH% built into 
a c o in position 
coiiiiler lop,is avail¬ 
able with single or 
double basin, with 
or without integral 
liue,k ledge. The sink 
^^tpombined withdrainboard asacontiniioiiB 
for cabinet installation, is available 
p:|rith either single or double basin, may 
rjie obtained with drainboard on each side. 


TM1\I\(; — 

^ oil'll uani to 
consider the 
ailvaiilages of 
the "mixing 
spoilt raiKX’t.” 

This delivers 
water at the ti'iiiperatiire yon desire 
through one sjioiil. It siipplaiits the 
individual hot and cold water faiieets 
whieh eliill or might scald the hands. 
You can also obtain a spray, attached 

to a riiblwr hose, 
with whieh to clean 
veget allies and wash 
down I he sink. Mix- 
ing spout faucets are also available for 
bathtubs and wash basins — lo assure 
tempered water delivery. 
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SfceJi^ w6 rlM iiesi - kft- 

little Helper's wellnneant effnrts may some* The right sink for 
times haTh the opposite result — but she available in the complete Craim line 
eertainly has the right idea: to lighten single or double l^Bin, <» 

mother's kitchen work. Anything that can drainboardand all tl» practloal 
hdp aocomplish ifott is important—and that make fotAen w<^ easier. Adk 
nothing nnwe important than the right sink. Plumbing md Hea^g Grattactoc 
It should be convement and easy-to-dean, glad to help you select the Crane 
with enduring finiah and spacious work area, best smts your particular plaiw. 
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Cornell University’s 

Hotel 


Uniq 


ue 


Comiensalfrom FiUnre 
Lawivncc- I -ulcr 


T he smartly tailored bclUioy who 
carries your bags inio ibe new 
$2,500,000 hotel at Ithaca, N. 
has an organic chemistry textbook 
in his back (xxrkel. In the <liiiing 
room your waiter explains that lit* 
comes from Norway where he runs 
a hotel of his own. The counterman 
in the Rathskeller tells you he helpi*d 
make the doughnuts in class earlier 
that day. 

This is Statler Hall, home of 0 )r- 
ncll University's Sch(X)l t)f Hotel 
Administration. It is both a school 
and an inn w'here umlergraduates 
study the latest theories of hotel 
’ management and put them into 
jiractice by wf)rking as cooks, bell¬ 
boys, desk clerks and accountants. 
- As an inn, its ixtying patrons are 
out-of-tow'n guests of faculty mem- 
hers and members of the Oirnell 
administration. 

No matter where vou travel in the 
United States, the chances arc that 
your hotel will bear the stamp of the 
school's 2000 highly trained alumni. 
Even “^n other countries you may 


run into graduates. For Statler I fall 
is the only school oflering a degree in 
hotel administration which has a 
large iuli-timt- staff aiul a practice 
hotel, fjitrance rei]uiremenfs arc 
strict; only alxiut 12 I'H.'rcent of the 
applicants each year are accepletl. 

h'nler Statler 1 kill from the north 
lobby anti you are in a luxurv inn - - 
front-oHice desk, two richly tleco- 
ratetl lounges, and a quiet, well- 
stocked reading rcxim. C)n the sec¬ 
ond floor are the main ilining rtKim, 
four private hanquci rtKims and the 
faculty Club lounge. On the third 
and fourth fkxirs are ^6 nxims and 
baths, with running ice water, radios 
and free morning paper. 

Enter the south lobby, however, 
and you arc in a hustling school — 
admini.strativc offices, lecture rooms, 
laboratories. There is a huge audi¬ 
torium, easily convertible into a 
banquet nxnn, and a student dining 
rfxim and lounge. 

.Ml freshmen are required to spend 
three hours a week without pay at 
various jobs from helping the floor- 


-SsoG Future (PebruMty, ’St), eoltyrinM 1951 by UniUd Stales Junior Chamber of Commercr, 

''' AhAir ruteii Okbi. 
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... a ^vcdding, a home, all her very 
own. She’s wi.sht'ul almut a table aglow 
vith most precious Wallace Sterling. 

It will be proudly displayed in sculptured 
“Third Dimension Beauty”—lovingly 
cherished as her most prized possession. 
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WALLACE STERLIN 


y 

Famed designer. William S. Warren createdtr'i 
these exqiiisiti* patterns in full-formed scu^'l 
ture. Each design is lovely from every view 
—not only in front, but in profile and badt . 
as well. Only Wallace Sterling Silver 
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Como and dip into OiilarHiV holiday 
treaHuro <*1h‘kI this yoar. Sliarr thf rvriie- itnra 

ineiit and drlight of conntlowi oth<‘i- \if«it(»rfl 
ill llio infinilo variotv of vacation altrati-iora* nliirli arc 
yours for liu* taking. 

Pofiular la'arh or \\oofilaiid cabin: iiigiit life gui<‘t\ 
or moonlit lakes: drrji hlasi of |tl(‘aHiirf'-sl«‘aiii(T 
or the loon's wild rr> - Irra^urcb of fini. hfallli. of 
advent lire iii\il)‘ yon. 1‘J\<>el> 
lent a<• e o in iii o d a t i on 
reaHoiiahle tariffs: 
friendly hosts. 
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mOE! ONTARIO TRAVEL, 1012 PARLIAAIENT BLDGS., 
TORONTO, ONTARIO. 

PLEASE SEND ME FREE MAP AND LITERATURE ON ONTARIO. 



address. 


'ORfMitiMirt of Travel & Publicity for Ontario, Hon. L P. CocUo, K.C.. Minblor 





tivcs had been drawn n«m the 


maM to scrubbing pots and pans. 
From the sophomore year on, any 
student can take an off-lunirs job in 
the hotel at the same rate of pay as a 
full-time employe. Students are re¬ 
quired to find work in the summer. 
They arc expected to improve their 
jobs and salaries each year and arc 
graded on their ability to get ahead. 

Hotel executives uxlay must be 
experts in many fields - ffKKl, psy¬ 
chology, decoration, engineering 
among them. 

Slatlcr Hall students learn the 
technical specifications for items like 
beef anti blankets, then recommend 
their purchase for use at Statler 
Hall. 'I heir work with hotel equip¬ 
ment, ranging from electric tur¬ 
bines to bathrcxim plumbing, pre¬ 
pares them to cope with any break¬ 
down. 

Because graduates should be well- 
rounded men and women who can 
quoteShakespeare.il iscuss labor prob¬ 
lems, or address a public tlinner, op¬ 
portunity is given them to study 
anything from music to archeology 
in other departments of the uni¬ 
versity. Moreover, the regular hotel 
courses arc linked wherever possible 
with the mainstreams of culture. 

St Indents prepare the ftxKl for the 
student cafeteria. '!'he more ad¬ 
vanced cooks prepare elaborate re¬ 
pasts for the Faculty Club an<l the 
hotel guests. And in the small kitchen 
of the Rathskeller a special class is 
held once a w'cek, where a famous 
chef teaches the ultimate refine¬ 
ments of the art. 

Until 1914, American hotel execu- 


telries of Europe. The war cut ofiT 
that source of supply, "rhe hotel*' 
building Ixxtm of the early 1920’s 
further increased the need for trained 
personnel. Leaders of the industry 
had long wanted .1 hotel school, and 
in 1922 the American Hotel Asso¬ 
ciation raised enough money to ap¬ 
proach Cornell and offer to finance 
the course for a five-year period. 

Howard B. Meek, an energetic 
Bostonian who had been both a 
teacher and a hotel manager, was 
picked to head rhe school. 'I'he first 
year there were 21 students, all 
taught by Professor Meek. Today a 
student body of 376 supports a 
full-time staff of 2^ and a visiting 
staff of a dozen more. 

The greatest skepticism about the 
sch(X)l during its early years came 
frt)m the man who was to be its 
greatest Ix'iiefaclor, Ellsworth M. 
Statler. Statler started at the Iku- 
lom of the hotel business at $6 a 
month and e\'cntually built a chain 
of hotels unsurpassed in his day. He 
believed in the hard, practical school 
of experience. He consented to spend 
a day at the school in 1925 only wdth 
reluctance. 

“You’re wasting your time here,” 
he said bluntly to the first class hc' 
visited. “CJel jobs in hotels. Learn 
from the ground up.” 

But Statler went on to visit classes, 
in ctxjking, accounting, hotel la'sy^ 
and other subjects. 'ITiat evening a' 
banquet was held at which he was to' 
make an address. With mounting 
apprehension l^fiessor Meek watch^^ 



guest of honor rise to speak. 
Statler’s speech was one of the short¬ 
est in history. “Meek,” he said, “can 
have anything he wants.” 

When Statler* died, three years 
later, he left a large block of Staller 
stock to the school. Qirncll let the 
revenue acciiiniilatc until enoiigli 
was available to construct the long- 
dreamed-of “practice hotel.” which 
was ojxMied on Nfay 6, 

Proof of the hotel schcwl's stand 
ing is the employment recc.'rd ol its 
alumni, over 90 [^rcent of win)m are 
employal in hotels or allied fields. 

Staller Hall hopes to become an 
imjxjrtant experimental center to 
which hotels can bring key problems. 
Improvetl tcchnicpics for ser\ ing 
large groups of people are being 
perfected in the banquet room. 
Kven new vegetables, such as an 
odorless cabbage developetl by 0)r- 
nell’s Oillege of .Agriculture, have 
recently been introduced in the 
kitchens. 

'file .school puts on an annual gala 
week-end, known as “I loiel P'.zra 
Cornell.” Alumni and any hotel 


executives who can wangle invita¬ 
tions flock to Ithaca. For three days 
there arc lunches, picnics, cocktail 
parties and ban(]uets that arc the 
distilled perfection of ail the .skill 
.Statler Hall's undergraduates have 
learned. 

riie chief pur|x>sc. of course, is to 
impress hotel executives with the 
emplovmeni |X)ssibiiiiies of graduat¬ 
ing seniors. Hut the executives on 
their part are only tcx> glad to pick 
up new tcchnitpies and ideas. .\l one 
baiKpiet a .student chef faced a crisis 
when a delay caused his hollandaisc 
.sauce- to separate. At the last minute 
1 k“ itad to whip up a ne\t .sauce from 
handy ingredients. .\ famous hotel 
execul ive smacked his lips, and a.skcd 
the chel lor the recipe. 

As the young man was searching 
his mind ir)r the exact combination 
he had improvised, the hotel man 
continued, "Now whul was your 
name again 

'Hie siudeni repcatci! it. “Of 
course!” the executive exclaimed. 
".\rcn’l YOU llie son of the chef at 
my own hot el He wa.s. 


The Wmitett 

OvERHii.ARiJ in the lobby of a Johannesburg hotel: “My wife is 
an hour late. She’s either been kidnaped, hit by a motorcar, or she’s 
shopping. 1 hope .slic hasn’t Ixx-n shopping.’’ — rimw 

She talked .so tirelessly and tircsoinely al)out her complaint that 
finally the busy doctor barked, “Put out your ifjnguc, madam.” 
When the woman complied, he .snapped, “Now keep it there till I’ve 
done talking.” —ourPamUy 
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...is what we 
call it, too." 

Sli'uilily growiiif; in popiilarily !!> llic 
rxpn'^^liull ^liiiyini; out of iiiroiiir** 
— u.-fil to liiiyiiift on flu* iii- 

stulnicnt plan. iVopIr lik«> the t‘xpri‘s* 
hioii l»(‘raii.H4‘ it ninitioii.- tlit* fralurr 
llit'y liki! host ahout in^tlllIllellt plan 
Inlying. 

“Buying out of iiironii*'* on tlio 
Mrrit Plan i^ popular with 
hudget-wisr ('anuilian faniilirs ho* 
riiiiH* they know it offt-rs thrni a 
trsli'il ami rrliuhir inrun.- of making 
sllh^tantial purchuM's and paying for 
them in eonvenieiil nioiithly iiiMal* 
iiientK. TIivm* <!anuditin faniilies ap- 







preciute the advantage of enjoying 
the uxe of whate\<T tiiey huy while 
.vtill paying for it. And they like the 
feeling of ^eeurity that stems from 
savings kept inlaet against emergen* 
eii>, rather than expended in eash 
pureha^e^. 

If you and your family are not 
already familiar with the l.A.C. Merit 
Plan — write today for your eopy of 
the hooklet "The Power to Save and 
Buy*'.lt*s yollr^ for the asking. Simply 
write Dept. RIM at the address below. 


Look for the automohile or domestic appliance 

lb 

detder displaying this sign. It means you cun 
finance your purchase o« the l.A.C. Merit Plan. 


I I BUY OUT OP INCOMK 
ON THB MERIT RIAN 


Industrial Acceptance Corporation Limited 

Spttnsora of the Merit Plan for instalnient Buying 
EvecuUve Offices! Sun Life Building, Montreal 2 


‘The Love of Eva McGown 


Condensed from a forthcoming boo^ 
Doroiliv Walworth 


, M A hiEN 1 FIRST reached Fair- 
banks and went lo my 
. hotel room, weary from the wilder- 
';ness cold, I found a boucjuei of red 
roses. There was a note, kk), sij^ned 
, by Eva McGown, sd^ ing, “Welcome 

• to Fairbanks, the Crolden I lean of 

Alaska!” The beauty of the flowers 
and the warmth of the note became 
an omen for my - 

' stay. I did not know 

■ then who Eva Me- 

• Gown was, but I nfifCjr 
soon learned. 

Eva McGown has 
a unique job. 'Jen 
years ago she was 
hired by the city of 
Fairbanks, at a sal- 
ary of $75 a week, 
to befriend the 
, lonely. For the city 
£aithers knew that 

■ no one can be quite 
^ as lonely anywhere 

as in the Arctic. 

^^The cold, the space. 




Out of her own loneliness in Alaska 
she brings hope and comfort to others 

from uneasiness to terror. So I'air- 
banks apfxjinied, as a cure, the love 
of F.va .\lc( lown. 

.Ml day and half the night she sits 
ill a liny cubicle olf the lobby of the 
- Hotel Nordale, do¬ 
ing her job. She is 

r gs. tail, slender, white- 

haired. I ier sfX’ll is 
in her luminous 
eyes, her voice 
swiftly running up 
and down the .scale, 
her words uttered 
in an Irish brogue 
with a touch of 
Scottish. And the 
heart of the woman. 

My first contact 
with her was when, 
bewildered before a 
flight to Barrow, 
I telephoned and 


l4hc ho.stile magnificence of nature asked, “Should I go.?” Eva McGown 
igivc many a newcomer a sense of answered, “Wherever our brave boys 
^li^lation that can go ail the way will take you, lass, go with a happy 
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Cc k'Uj- ii 


You’ll never find a bcllcr tvuv U> "ay, ’Tiriuhialinii is 
. ii \ery spurial day." For—in all the world-only line 
.>wiss wulelics {live jon *!IK’Ii outer lieauly. preei"ion. 
versatility uf timekeeping'. Jl took .Swiss cruftsineii 
lo develop tlic i'elf-windinn v.'aleh. the wrist 
ciiroiiometcr. e.alendur wateli and e.hronoj>raph. 

No wonder fine .Swiss walelies arc siieli slainlards 
of perfection that 9 out of 10 jewellers wear them! 

I'or the gifts you'll girc trith prulv, let jour 
jeweller be your guide. 








The WATCHMAKERS I 







? OF SWITZERLAND 


Thr jewel), in every fine Swixs 
watch are polished ana set teUh on 
ercuracy of a fraction of a millimeterr< 
another reason why a fine Swiss watch 
keeps Mck faithful cita, » 




t. Youil be sw as in Ocx]*s 
ftixickct.” 

During my stay in Fairbanks her 
was always jammed with peo- 
^ pie seeking advice or information, or 
.those who had dropped in just be¬ 
cause the sight of her made them 
feel good. Eva McGovvn talked with 
her visitors, telephoned for them, 

• went on errands in their behalf. 

One night w'hen I came back late 
to the hotel, she was as usual still in 
(;hcr office. “Have you got what you 
.want in Fairbanks.^” she asked. “Is 
there anything I can do?” 

, “What 1 really \vant,” I said, 
to hear about you.” 


1 ^ 


IS 


<• 


in 


Eva McGown was born 
■ County Antrim, at the north of Ire¬ 
land, in a fine house, h'va and lier 
sisters wore seven petticoats under 
. their muslin fmeks and carried silk 
parasols to shade their faces from the 
sun. Eva had been brought up to 
marry well, and have a home with 
servants where every afternoon she 
would entertain with the best ol 
.silver and china. County Antrim 
■was a blossoming place in 1914, when 
Eva McGow'n left Ireland for Alaska. 

“Someday perhaps I shall tell the 
story of how I met my husband, 
Arthur Louis McGowii, and how we 
fell in love,” she said. “It’s a beauti¬ 
ful romance, the kind that breaks 
iyour heart, but it’s only for me to 
rjmow. Love is the truer for being 
*.^ept silent. Aye, I loved him well. 
t;ipor him I left all 1 had known. 
I^iliere’s a bit of the wild in Irish 
I, you know, and it came out in 


• . . - . - .... 

me when my heart went out of my 

body and belonged to him. 

“Nfy love was a grief to everyone 
at home. I'hey could not understand 
how I could go to a place at the end 
r>f the world, and all for a man ten 
years older than 1 . I'A'cn now .\luska 
seems far to many people, but can 
you think how far it seemed in 1914? 
'fhey ga\ e me up for dead. 

“What made my mother weep 
most was the weary thought that 1 
must make the \vhole journey alone. 
.\ye. My husband-K^-be had had togo 
to I'airbanks before me. But I lo\’ed 
him so that nothing else mattert*d." 

r.va McCiown had a rough cross¬ 
ing on a dirty boat, 'rhen she trav¬ 
eled six days across the I'nited States 
by train. .At Seattle one of her future 
husband's frientls pul her on the 
boat for \'alde/.. It was February, 
the worst month in the year U> cross 
the Gulfof .Maska. She was the only 
woman on the boat. 

“When we got to \'alde/. the wee 
vessel was sheeted with ice, like a 
specter,” FAa told me. “When 1 saw 
the land I had come to. tliose great 
mountains, sliding down steep into 
the sea, I thought, 'Am I dreaming 
awake? Where am 1 and what am I 
doing?’ It was so different fn>m my 
little green island home. 

“It t(xjk ine more than a month 
overland to Fairbanks, by bor.se and 
by dogsled in the bitter cold, staying 
by night in roailhouses that were 
only shacks, and never warm. I’hat 
month I got my fill of the mcx>n and 
the dark, and I longed for the sun. 
There were bliz7.ards, coo, that held 

' ' f. »-,*i 
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the year*s most exciting yarn discovery 

A sensational new knitting yarn that 
is crease, wrinkle, moth and mildew 
resistant. Luxurious, comfortable, easy- ^ 

to-work-with. Garments have a cash¬ 
mere-like softness—keep their shape and 
new look longer. Guelph’s Vicara 
Blend offers new knitting pleasure 
for you and new luxury for your 
family at economical cost. 
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Pattern shown is available for 1 Oc, postage paid. 


Gne^th Yarns 
himited, 
Cnetpb, Ontario, 

Gueiph Y^rns — 
another product by 
the makers of 
HARDING 
CARPETS 
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itf a roadhouse for days, me alone 
/with those men, lucky to have a 
' room of my own, with a tin bowl to 
bathe from! 

“No, 1 was never afraid. All those 
' rough men were kind. Never a curs¬ 
ing word did they say in my hearing. 
They gave me hot bricks for iny 
feet, wrapped fur around me. Some¬ 
times in the storms 1 thought I 
<had died and was not on this earth, 
•rhut I had no fear, only the joy of 
,t^vercoming. 

“Many people have said I was 
|.^ld because I made that journey to 
^'iliarry the one I loved. That was so, 
|]>ut I felt a great calling, too. 1 began 
^.to know, in a deep secret way, that 
flit Alaska there would be work that 
■-'•only I could do because 1 had walked 
'/through the valley. This was a call¬ 
ing 1 have never told until this night. 

“When I got to Fairbanks Arthur 
and I were married in the three- 
\room log cabin that was to be our 
‘home. I still own it, after these 36 
vycars. T shall not tell the words he 
' said to me. or 1 to him, because 1 
'•want to leave them fresh and grow¬ 
ing on the tree. 1 wish you had 
known him, lass. He w'as not like the 
others, and that says everything. 
y'Therc were those w'ho called him 
proud and silent, but he was not 
that way witli me. He was a greatly 
'•educated man, and he had traveled 
'the world over. Many were his un¬ 
dertakings here, yet he was not rich, 
*-i^y rich in his mind. That w'as the 
£|j^gic of him and our life together. 
All^'^the same, lass, I had my 





thought of ail 1 had left behind, that 
I would never see again. 1 dreamed 
of home, and I would w'akcn with 
tears in mv eves. 

“One night, when two years had 
passed, I was walking along the 
Chena River. I Icxikal about me at 
the snow and the ugly wcxxicn build¬ 
ings, for Fairbanks then was a fron¬ 
tier town. 1 s;iid to myself, ‘F\a 
McCJown, what are you doing in 
this wilderness?’ Then I was in front 
of mv own house, and the front 
window was liglited. and i could see 
my husband inside, .\ love that 
had compassion in it for him and for 
me and for everyone on earth canie 
up huge in my heart. 1 said. ‘This is 
why I am here, 'fo show mercy.' 
From then on, lass, I lix etl. with all 
my soul, in Fairbanks, aiui the green 
island faded like an okl ribbon.” 

After that night, Fxa NfeCTOwn 
knew five years of happiness, whose 
only shadow was that she had no 
child. I'hen her husband became ill 
and for the next ten years he was 
an invalid, biva McCiown undcrtcx)k 
the tasks that he had done — cutting 
wood, drawing water, shoveling 
snow, keeping the fire. Her hands 
became blistered, callused and knot¬ 
ted, her skin coarsened. .\s well as 
man of all w«irk. she was nurse, for 
her husband was in constant pain. 
Eva McCJown hatl only him for 
company, but that was enough, for 
even in pain his mind stayed rich 
and clear. Rut she was aware, for 
those ten years, that he mast die. 

“It was about 20 years ago he 


ly At I often !ay,.|a ,shc. said., “Then. 
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“Would Yon Lend 
E. J. Roberts 8200?” 



R J € trarfiin managt r 
lltiu^rhaM hnanc* hranrh 
of 1001 St i atht nnr 
Street fatt Itnntrtal P Q 


*'Of cfoursc >ou wouldn't**■’ 

You don t knoi\ F J lioherts And 
lending money isn t your business Rut 
1 lent ^200 to Mr Roberts— i man 1 
never saw before in mv life 

' Mr Roberts is like most of the 
folks I me et in i husine ss dav i pret ty 
solid citizen If you knew ihe people 
who do busine ss with him the y could 
tell you about his familv his good 
stead} job, how he pays his bills on 
time 

Btit these people wouldn t know 
about Mr Roberts recent problem 
He had a money emergency he couldn t 
handle by himself He didn 1 ask his 
friends or relatives for help—he s st en 
too many friendships break up over 
money So he tried to borrow ehe 
where He found this a bit involved 
—it required a type of security that 
he didn’t have 

**A loan may not be the beet solu> 


t 


tion to ever} money problem I have 
to point this out to some folks who 
come, to my office But it s my job 
to make prompt cash loans for any 
worth while reason And I do hdp 
hundreds of pec pie like Mr Roberta 
every month Well Mr Roberts came 
to Household 1 inanct where we QOin> 
sidcr a m in s ch ir ictcr snd abihty to 
repay his iom more important than 
the worldly goods he hss We made 
hi J Roberts i $200 loan on the 
st rength of his int e gri t} ind his steady 
income He s repaying in convenient 
monthly instilments 

I here ire more than 125 other 
m inagers like me in 8t cities through¬ 
out C inada Fve ry viar thousands of 
people with mone\ problems find help 
in these brinch offices of Householo 
hin met — C in id i s 1 irgcst and most 
rcHomme ndtde onsumerfinanc:eoi;gan- 
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MONIY WMfN yoi* msi it 

HOUSIMOtP 
FINAMCI 
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‘tSsffest 
Green Beans B/er / 








Birds Eye French Style 
Green Beans don’t just 
happen to taste better! 
They’re grown from super 
seed, picked the very day 
they reach top i^avor. 
Washed, cut French-style, 
quick frozen in flash time. 
Waste-free! 





Reeip&*. BIROS eye guRPRisE-guRPRisE supper 


1 box Binit Eyo Green Beans, French Style 

2 cups vegetable liquid and chicken broth 

1 package (1 % cups) minute rice • 2 tablespoons finely chopped onion 

1 cup cooked ham, cut in strips • 6 tablespoons butter or margarine 

2 tablespoons fiour • dash of pepper • 1 teaspoon curry powder, if desired 

Cook crisp, tender Birds Eye Green Beans flour, blend. 

as directed on package. Drain, reserving Add vegetable liquid and chicken broth 
liquid; add chicken broth <or chicken gradually; cook until thickened, stirring 

bouillon cube and water) to make 2 cups. constantly. Add cooked green beans and 

r Prepare minute rice as directed on pack- beat. . . serve on hot rice seasoned with 

V age... saut£ onion and ham strips in 4 remaining butter or margarine, pepper, 

■" tablespoons butter or margarine. Add and curry powder. Makes 3 or 4 servings. 



about loneliness. It is a heavier load, Eva McGown on its payroll, not 9 
lass, than any woman can carry, only to befriend people but to find r 
Fairbanks had gone on without us them shelter. She hacl beds set up in 
and 1 knew scarcely anyone. Of a hallways, cellars, churcji basements, 
sudden 1 was by myself, in a town of auditoriutns, --‘ven the jail. She be- ' 
strangers. In our little cabin I heard sieged her Irlends until they opened 


no sound except the clock ticking, 
and the wind, and mv oavd f(K)tfall. 
'Then 1 kiicw that I must gel busy, 
though my husbaiui had leit me 
enough lo live on Irugally. An idle 
woman can get strange in the mind. 

“It came to me that perhaps now 
1 could begin I lie work I bail felt 
long ago 1 would Imd here. I did not 
know just what it was, I went to the 
wee cluirch my hushan<i took me to 
only a few days after our marriage, 
and 1 knell down and said, "Lord, 1 
am reaiiy.’ ” 

'I’he work siarled simply. I'.va Mc- 
(lown began \isifing lonely women 
who ha<l jusi come to Alaska, asketl 
them to her home, talked to them 
alMiiit luiw to find contentment in 
Alaska. What she saitl went so deep 
that women soon were stying to 
each other, “You ought to s('e I'Aa 
McCrown!” Strangers who needed 
comfort and friendliness came lo her 
dfx^r. If she heard of folks being ill, 
she walked miles in suh/.ero coki to 
see rflem. She always carried little 


every available space in their homes. 

.\ltcr the war the housing situa¬ 
tion was Mill acute, for new people 
began moving into .Maska: veterans 
aiul their wixes; gox'ernment work¬ 
ers; laborers; families who hail driven ■ 
in over the I lighway with almost no 
money, ignorant of the climate, the 
high prices, the lack of shelter. 

.\ll these people needed F.va, Since 
1(^1 she lias helpeil, in one way or 
aiiotiur. about ^o.ooo newcomers 
anil tourists. She iound them rixMiis, 
got many ol them jobs, gave them 
more ol her own money than she 
will sav. But most ot all she gave 
llieiii lietsell. as if she had been esjic- 
ciallv createil foi their need. All who 
talked with her heiieved there was 
one person in Alaska who cared what 
happened lo them. 

“When my husband died I wanted 
to tio hack to Ireland." she told me, 
“hut I did not have the money. 
Three years ago 1 linally returned, 
hut 1 did not care lo stay there. 
Most of mv faniilv were dead and 


gifts, ;hut her greatest gill was the 
way she had of saying. “’'I'is hard 
now. Aye. ^'ou’re down in the \ al¬ 
ley. Fve been there, tixi. But you 
should .see the fine sights beyond it!” 

World W'ar II came, bringing 
more strangers — civilians and ser\- 
ice men — plus a housing shortage, 
it was then the city of Fairbanks put 


gone, and it was .Maska now that I. 
was homesick for. When 1 flew hack 
to ^■airhallks;^ line crowd Turned out ; 
to meet me and 1 said to mysclfy 
‘.\vc. riiis is the place God chose for” 
you, 1 ‘Aii McGown!’ 

“There’s many the big event in 
Alaska now. 'Tis a stirring life. When " 
the Carnival conic>s in winter 1 go bn 
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3 ife radio. On St. Patriclc’*s Day I 
dress up in green and make a speech. 
Four years ago Fairbanks gave me a 
gold watch, for the things folks said 
I’d done. I gave what I could, but I 
got it back a thousandfold. 'I'he 
greatest gift 1 receivetl was the l)lcss- 
ing of having come here while Alaska 
was still young and seeing it grtm\ 
Ixrholding the beauty people have 
built here with their own han<is 
aiul the greatness they have made 
in their souls. I'or a man or a woman 
can come here with a ^^ee soul anil 
grow great like the land itself. 


*1 don’t have much time to my75 
self, and sometimes I feel as if 1 was/> 
not myself any longer but had be- ■: 
come all the others. Nevertheless, 
each night when 1 come back to my ’ 
r<K)m late I am for a while only Eva ■ 
McGown. .As 1 have myself a spot of 
tea, the years here with my husband 
return like vesterday. 'I'he long time 
in between llees away and the old 
sorrow wakens in my heart. You ' 
know. lass, when a woman has loved, 
a man anil he has gone, she can make 
a long blessed life and be happy, but 
there's no ciui to the grieving.” 


Woman A Intuition 

a M \N came home and s.ik1: “Saw |im Braily tonight getting on the 
train with ,i hag. juM as 1 got otf. Wonder where he was going?” 

“C'hicago,’’ his wile answereil. 

“lIowM yon know?” the man inipiired iill\. “lalk to Betty 
trxlay ?” 

“No," she sakl. “hut I saw the Bradv ilog outside alxnit a half hour 
ago.” 

“(ireat Scott! I suitiHisi* he told vou.” 

“I’Xin't he silly,” his wife replied. “Bui Betts never lets him out 
that earlv except when she’s going to the earlv movie.” 

“Well'. . . ?” 

“Well,” slie s;ud, “Betty nevergoe^ to the eaily movie except when 
Jim’s away. She hates to stay home alone evenings now that they 
haven’t a maid and the lw>vs aren’t there.” 

“Wei! . . . }" 

“So I knew he must lx* going somewhere and the only places he ever 
docs go are Washington, llaiTishurg, Pittsburgh and Chicago.” 

: “Well . . . ?” ‘ 

“When he goes to Pittsburgh, he lakes the late train st> he won t 
gel there so early, and she dixsn'i go to the movies. .And he couldn’t 
have been going to Washington, or he'd have taken the in train.” 

“Well . . . ?” 

With pcrlect reasonableness she replied, ^\'c!l. you .said he had a 
bag, so he wasn’t going to Harrisburg because he keeps everything 
he needs at hi.s. sister’s there, now hotels are so crowded. So I just 
kp^ut he was going to Chicago. »» kwh. i-«* « (Appietim-Ceuttiry) 

"f J 'f ' ^ .* •• ' , 4). »• I ■ 'j-- ■' * " I * V* % ^ 



A doctor^ responsibility does not end with healing 
the sicl(, but you must help him if you want — 


Your Doctor for a Friend 


By 

Paul dv Kruif 


HEN we are really sick, we 
arc scared and lonely. 
Then need more than 
the professional ser\ ices of our doc¬ 
tor. We need him for a friend. We 
feel that we have the right to all he 
can do, no matter how mucli trouble 
it may cau.se him. Our doctors agree 
with us, individually and officially. 
The first sentence of the Principles of 
Ethics of the American Medical Assn- 
ciation .says it ail: 

“The prime object of the medical 
profession is to render ser\'ice to 
humanity; reward or financial gain 
. is a subordinate consideration." 

Doctors who stick to that arc 
bound to be our friends. 

Last year in ffouston, 'lexas, a 
woman with a back injury was on 
the witness stand. “Why didn’t you 
gb to a doctor for treatment asked 
the cross-examining attorney. 

“Doctors cost money, and I didn’t 
have anv,” she answered. 

“Didn’t you know,’’ asked the 
lawyer, “that any doctor in Houston 
V -would have been glad to give you 


medical aid if you’d called him 
whether you had money or not ?’’ 

“.Mister, are you kidding?’* asked 
the woman. 

'fhe jury burst into laughter. It 
was nor enough that the great ma¬ 
jority of physicians would have 
hel|X*d the woman, money or no. 
It was not enough that doctors take 
out of their [vickets tf> buy medicine 
for needy patients. The woman’s 
bitter wit atul the jury’s merriment 
meant they were not sure that doc¬ 
tors were their friends. It showed 
fear fiuit confinc'd to I louston) of 
failure to get medical attention when 
it is needed. 

'The resjxinsible medical leaders of 
America have long realizcx.i our fear 
and are honestly beginning to blame 
themselves for the lack of faith in 
them, ’fhrec years ago Dr. Augustus 
P. Ilaiiss gave an example of the 
new medical self-criticism in his pres¬ 
ident-elect’s address to the house 
of delegates of the Indiana Medical 
As.sociaiion. 

“Federalized, medicine would not 
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" iiwtt if foi^ weifc 
with the kind of medical service we 
are providing,” said Dr. flauss. 

I’he remedy, he believed, was not 
in government action but w'ith the 
tloctors, himself included. “I’hc 
answer is back home. We doctors 


suDistitute doctors arc ready to 
any sick person in place of physicians'v 
absent from duty. Dr. Hauss himself 
had quit making house calls. Now - 
he is taking turns with his colleagues 
on emergency calls, Sundays and , 
holidavs as well.* 


to ^ 1 


must provide adequate medical care 
for all the sick.” 

Matty Indiana doctors, it seemed, 
didn't like to answer calls at night; 
many tottk W’ednestlay afternoons 
and Sundays od'. making no [tro- 
vision foi substitutes. 

“People must not suller through 
the night, or on W’ctlnestlay after- 
notm, or all day Sunday." said Dr. 

I lauss. "Imagine what vvoukl happen 
if firemen t(K)k oil Wed nest lay alter- 
ntxMi and you were it)ld to let your 
lifHise burn until 'rhurstiay.” 

.Some tloctors were sore at Hauss. 
But his caiulor made front-page 
headlines. Result r W'ithin two years 
medical emergency-call systems were 
established bv' e\ery county metlical 
society in Indiana, .\round the clock. 

At Till. Pun .Xniork'an ( UniliTfiicc tin 
Ckirtisdne anti \C''rn held in lluMinu hist 
liinuary. the ('iihan Cn>\enimerii awiirdtxl 
(he distinguished (':irl«.s I'lnhis N.itiona[ 
Order cii .Merit ici live leading .\mcrican 
scienliso Idr ". . . tnitstanding achieve¬ 
ments ill the fieltl of science or lor their 
si^rviccs to luim.iiiity.'' The recipients 
were: Flmer Henderson. M.I)., president 
of the American Mcxlical .Vssociation; 
ticorge Lull, general manager of 

the AM.\; lorn Spies. M.D., chid of the 
fX'fiartment of Nutrition, Norihwcsiem 
University Medical School; V. l-oraiw, 
secretary of tlic Southern Medical Asso¬ 
ciation; and Pauide Kniif, Ph.D., Reader’.s 
Digest roving editor. 


l*ivc yeans ago Colorado doctors 
faced up to the fact that they were 
slipping badly in public esteem. The 
state medical society engaged a pub¬ 
lic-relations firm to take the gloves 
off and tell the .society what was 
N\rong. 

It was rcjKirted that people in gen¬ 
eral loved their own doctors. But 
some had hatl unhappy experiences 
with a few doctors, and this had 
given the entire profession a black 
eye. Here aie .some opinions that 
were widely expressctl: there was 
plenty wrong with medical care, and 
HKJsi of the fault kiy with the doc¬ 
tors; there was widespread fear of 
economic disaster from prolonged 
sickness; tloctors were clannish and 
woukl go to any length to protect 
colleagues who overcharged, over¬ 
diagnosed, overopcralcd, or w'ho 
were just plain incompetent. 

I'aced with this re}X)rt, the Colo-' 
rado doctors showed historic humil- . 
itv. 'I'liey asketl the public-relations*, 
firm what to tio. t^f course, medical 
societit's alreaiJy had cen.sor boards.f- 
But they meam little to the citizens, • 
Only doctors could complain against'! 


* U oKKiNt day and night shifts, Toronto'': 
Academy of .Medicine switchboard opcfrV 
ators dispatched doctors in i^sponse toV 
more than iy>o emergency calls in on^ 

month alone (Februarv 195 0 * . 

. ■ 



■!'.[ offending doctors. The Colorado 
' doctors were advised to organize a 
board to w'liich people could bring 
' their complaints directly. 

I’he Colorado state mexlical so¬ 
ciety took this advice, formal a 
medical board of supervisors in i0-|7- 
"I'lie new medical board was widely 
publicized. 'Hiat anybody coukl 
bring a gripe against a given doctor 
to a responsible, impartial board of 
physicians was news indeed. 

Soon it became clear that this 


state board of medical examiners or 
even in criminal courts. 

Most complaints, however, have 
been due to misunderstandings be¬ 
tween doctor and patient. Of 244 
complaints invc.stigatcd during the 
past four years, reports Harvey 
Sctiuiian. executive secretary of the 
stale medical society, onlv 11 slotxl 
up and rc.sulicd in disciplinary pro-se- 
cution. .\11 other cases were settled 
between patient and liocior. Fur¬ 
thermore, the board discovered that 


grievance Iward had real teeth. Here 
is one extreme ca.se: \ patient filed a 
complaint; the board investigated 
and invited the physician to j)re.sent 
his side. 'Fhough asked repeatedly, 
the doctor didn’t appear, and as a 
result he w'as expelled from the stale 
medical society. 

At first there W'as .some medical 
grumbling, but .s<x)n doctors were 
thanking the board forgetting them 
out of predicaments. A go.ssipy 
woman was giving a g(K)d gynecolo¬ 
gist a bad name, complaining that, 
at examination, he’d coverccl her 
with a dirty, blfxxlstained .sheet. The 
board’s investigation .showed this 
lady — nearsighted - had mistaken 
a red laundry mark for blotxl. 

The board is really a medical 
grand jury. It hears all complaints in 
secrecy. Its 12 members are elected 
from all over the state, and no mcm- 


75 percent ol the complaints would 
never ha\e arisen if the ckx'tor had 
taken lime If) explain medical pro¬ 
cedures and costs to the patient. 

.\s a result f)( the impartial action 
of the medical grievance board in 
C.olorado. there is a irememioiis in- 
crea.se in conlidence in the doctor, 
rhe new doel or-pat lent understand¬ 
ing convinces people that doctors 
are truly trying lo l>e their friends. 

The .\merican Medical Associa¬ 
tion’s house ol delegates in 194*) 
pa.ssetl a resoliuion urging that simi¬ 
lar grievance boards be .set up in 
e\ery state. They are already in 
operation in ^6 stale medical .so¬ 
cieties. with seven f)thers develop¬ 
ing. \’et the doctors’ old alcxifiiess 
from public scrutiny tlies hard. Some 
inedieal-.sfKieiy leatlcrs, while not 
oppfysing grievance boarils, think 
tlial their existence should not be 


ber can sit in judgment on a doctor 
of his own local medical .society. 
This clinches impartiality. 'Fhc board 
'. must investigate all .sincere coni' 
plaints. Offending doctors arc tried 
tTv. before medical'socicty councils, the 


advertised lo the public. 'Fhey pro¬ 
test that ihev would be overwhelmed 
by bellyachers and .scrcw'halls. 

'I bis has not been the experience 
in any state w'here doctors have had 
the humanity to trust the fairness 
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and good sense of human beings. A doctor on the Oneida 




And Dr. Percy Hopkins, president 
of the Illinois medical society, asks 
bluntly: “What would we be but 
hypocrites if we organize grievance 
boards and don’t let folks know 
about them?” 

Ft>r the sick who feel themselves 
gypjxxl, mistreated or neglected. 
Dr. John W. Cline, president-elect 
of the .American Medical .Vssf>cia- 
lion, has become a champion. This 
San Francisico surgeon proposes that 
a placard be jwsied in the ofTicc of 
every doctor, wliich woukl stale: 

“I shall esteem it a favor if y«)U 
will discu.ss frankly with me any 
source of di.ssalisfaction arising from 
my services. I'ree illscussion between 
us will eliminate it. 

“In the remote event that agree¬ 
ment cannot be reached between us, 
I shall appreciate it if you will sub¬ 
mit the matter to the Professional 
Conduct Committee of my medical 
society. 'J'his committee was created 
for the express pur|X)se of adjusting 
such matters.” 

It takes two to make friends; how 
can we help our doctors? We should 
select a family doctor and get ac¬ 
quainted with him before illness 
strikes; we shouldn't Ixjther him 
with unneccssarv calls; we should 
folkM’ his directions exactly. We 
should tell him our financial condi¬ 
tion as well as our symptoms. We 
.should remember lhc.se simple tests 
of any doctor’s friendship: 

If your doctor demands to see the 
color of your money before he treats 
you^ he is not your friend. 


New York, emergency panel refus^4«| 
to treat a scalded child before recciv-"? 
ing payment. The medical society * 
kicked him off the panel and repri- ' 
manded him. 

If you are really r/r^, and your doc -, 
tor wont come, he is not your friend ,' ■ 

Individually or through the new 
emergency-call systems, almost every ■; 
doctor can find another to care for 
vou if he himself can’t come. 

If your doctor charges you more 
than you can pay, or does not frankly 
discuss his fee with you and thm 
charge you according to your means, 
he is not your friend. 

It is the rule of the Alameda 
County, Oilifornia, medical as.so-. 
ciation that if your doctor's fee 
would work a hardship on you he - 
will gladly set it within your ability . 
to pay. The Lehigh County, Penn- ■ 
sylvania, medical society pledges 
that nobody neeil be without a doc¬ 
tor because he can’t afford the fee. J 

If your doctor does not show you 
how you can insure yourself against ~ 
the shock cost of illness, through volun¬ 
tary prepayment plans, he is not your- I 
friend. 

IL A. \’an Stcenwyck of the Asso- . 
ciated Hospital Service of Phila^^ 
dclphLi has sound evidence that:'*^ 
within ten years all of the United .:, 
States can be covered by voluntary?; 
insurance, with no limit to length «1 
hospital stay and providing for alp 
expensive diagnostic aids for non-^ 
hospitalized cases. Dr. Cline 
thb is the AMA’s great goal. He t^| 
convinced that the vast majority 



^f'supporting Americans will be 
Covered by adequate voluntary 
health insurance within a few years.* 
{ If yottr doctor attempts operations 
and treatments beyond his technical 
^■kpowledge unthout calling in a con¬ 
sultants and if he does not J^cp abreast 
of medical advance^ he is not your 
fnend. 

The AMA's Principle’s of lithics dc- 
iiiands that “a physician should ex¬ 
pose, without fear or favor, incom- 
jpetent ... or dishonest . . . ctjnduci 
•on the part of members of ilic 
profession.” 

; Such arc the tests,by which we 
.can strengthen the hands of the doc- 
jiWrs w'ho are working mightily to 
rising about a new day in medicine. 

I’h Almos'J' 4,(>f>(),()i>(j Clanadi.ins art' now 
'covered by hospital care plans. Non profit 
organizations prosiding prc-piiid medical 
'and .surgical scTvices at home, m hospital 
or at drxrtors’ offices have 1,550,000 siih- 
•Scribers. 


Dr. George F. Lull, general man¬ 
ager of the gives us all this 

carnc.st of its new spirit: 

“We are determined to see that 
any prsicticcs unworthy of the medi¬ 
cal profession are discontinued; it is 
further our purpo.se to provitle the 
people of the nation with the best 
po.ssible care.” 

How can we help the doctors 
meet .such standards.^ 

Hv seeing to it that they are re¬ 
spected as individuals. If doctors 
were to be turned into bureaucrats 
ami hamstrung with government red' 
tajK-. they couldn’t hold their pa¬ 
tients' conliilencivs inviolate, they 
couldn't fight as they're now doing 
to raise their technical skill, they 
couldn't treat their patients as 
human personalities, as Iricnds — 
but only as numbers in their files. 

If your doctor is not his own man, 
he cannot be your friend. 



Aftkr Sinclair Lewis became siage-siruck and began writing for the 
theater and acting, an interviewer once asked: “What single aspect of the 
stage attracted you mo.st 

“Actrc.s.ses!” Lewis grinned. —waiter wiat-tieu 


In The Vicious Circle, Margaret Case lIurriniaM, the daughter of the 
- Hotel Algonquin’s proprietor Frank C^sc, writes: “Oncewhen we were play- 

ingour favorite game, ‘Animal, Vegetable or Minerah’at our.summer placeat 
ly Sag Harlxir, Robert Benchley challenged the company with his ow'n, secret 
' subject. It was animal, he .said, just plain animal. We narrowed it down to 
everything possible, and then gave up. ‘It’s the feeling 1 get,’ Benchley raid 
politely to Father, ‘when 1 Ux>k at your growing daughter.' ” 

—I*liblfaihed by Kinebart 
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O X A January aficnnKw in 

two men - one iin American 
citizen, the other a British siihiccr 
— came face to face for the* first 
time at a street corner on New ^'ork 
City’s lower Kast Side, and the 
history of 1 he work! began to cliangc. 

One man carried a pair of 
gloves and a hcxrk ><'iih a green hind- 
ing. The other held a tennis ball in 
his left hand. By gloves, b(x>k an<l 
ball, they were identifying each 
other in a clandestine meeting, 
planned months before across the 
Atlantic Ocean by their masters in 
espionage. 

No one was watching when they 
met on this windy Saturday to enter 
uj:K>n an abominable conspiracy. Not 
until three years later was the h'cd- 
eral Bureau of Investigation to he 
given authority to investigate per¬ 
sons employcti on atomic projects 
who would have access to classified 
information. 

■ ■ The two strangers took a cab to a 
itstaurant on lower Third Avenue. 
Over the luncheon table the shorter, 
;}chubbier one gave his name merely 
fr\as “Raymond.” Never, in all their 
f tiubsequent meetings, would he dis- 
^ close that his real name was Harry 
Gold, The other — thin, sallow- 

? 


complexioned, with slcx^ping shoul¬ 
ders. balding head and weak brown 
eyes behind thick lenses — had less 
secretive ilirectives. He announced 
that he was Dr. Klaus Fuchs. 

In New York City as a member 
of a British mission—with his 
loyalty certified by British Ciovern- 
ment securilv oflicials — Fuchs told 
CH)kl that he was collalxirating with 
the Manhattan I'Higineer District in 
attempting tf) harness the energy 
prtxhiced by nuclear fission for use 
in military weapons. 

Ciold could scarcely speak. I’his 
was the first inkling he had of the 
type of information F’lichs was to 
furnish him for relay to his su¬ 
periors. Not a profound scientist - 
as I'uchs was — Harry CJold was 
enough of a chemist to realize the 
appalling nature of an atomic-energy 
project. 

As a result of the arrangements 
made across the table that day by 
Harry Gold and Dr. Fuchs, Soviet 
Russia was to obtain secrets of the 
atom bomb. 

Both men are now serving long 
terms l>ehind prison bars. But noth¬ 
ing and no one can ever undo their 
wicked deed. Theirs was the crime 
of the century. 





After that first meeting with T>r. 
Fuchs, Harry Crolcl icwk a train back 
to Fhiladeiphia, where he was em¬ 
ployed in the lal>oratories of the 
Pennsylvania Sugar Company. I.ean- 
ing k'U'k in his seat, he hrotxled in a 
kind of ecstasy on the lekvll-Hvde 
existence lie was living. On sucli ex¬ 
cursions, he lelt - so he has since 
conlessed -- the "thrill*' ol being in 
action, lor a cause. 

.\t home he lise<i a quiet life with 
his lather and mother. Over long 
years he ha<l invented a whole fan¬ 
tasy of sham and deceit - imaginary 
friends ami engagements to ac¬ 
count to his parents lor sudden, 
mysterious absences. A presentalile 
young man. still he had no sweet¬ 
heart, no girl Iriends. went to no 
dances or parlies, 

I low'did I larrv (Jold get started 
as a traitor? 

One must reali'/.e first ofall that he 
considereil himself an idealist, which 
made him leel alxne the law, justi¬ 
fying means by emis. 'I'his moral 
confusion (iold sliowed in his high 
school days. Once, while helping a 
teacher by gradiiig examination pa¬ 
pers, he had stayed up all night, 
making illicit erasures and correc¬ 
tions, .so that not a single student 
would fail. In 1 larrv CroUl's ideal 
life, “cverybexly .should pass they 
arc entitled to it." 

'^riiis country had treatetl him well 
since he had been brought here, a 
three-year-old child ol an immigrant 
family, in July 1914 . His parents, 
natives of Russia, changed their 
name from Golodnitsky to Gold, 
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and the boy, born in Berne, Sw'itzcr-’* 
lan<l, and named Heinrich, became 
Harry. His father, a cabinetmaker, 
wanterl 1 larry to learn as much as he 
could, .\lter auending public schcx>ls, 
Harry went to the L’niversity of 
Pennsylvania and Drcxel Institute, 
where he speciali'/ed in chemistry. 
Phen he got a job with the I’enn- 
sylvania Sugar (^xupanv. 

It was s»)me time later that Harry 
Gold came under the influence of a 
man who was to alter the course of 
his life. Laid otf by Pennsybania 
.Sugar, he was referred by a friend to 
a singular character in Jersey City 
whom we shall call Troy Niles. Niles 
helpetl C»old lind employment in a 
lersey C'lty laboratory and ltM>k him 
under his wing. 

.Vwa\ Irom home for the lirst time 
aiul captivated by Niles. C7old en¬ 
tered a workl of new ideas. 1 le learned 
of his new friend's participation in 
atheist clubs aiul torums, his stud¬ 
ies of Marx aiul Lenin, and how' he 
hatl become a member of the C'om- 
munist f^arty. (»old spent long eve¬ 
nings with his friends, hearing ’/.ealots 
talk politic.s, economics and the 
Soviets. Niles was an eccentric in¬ 
dividual who liked to coil a pet 
black snake around his neck and 
who pitched marbles to a crow* that 
was trained to catch them in flight. 

Whenever the word "Russia" was 
s|x>ken at these garish gct-togcihcrs 
the sound of it had an odd appeal for 
Harry CJold. Father and mother Had 
fled from their native laiul, yet the 
name vaguely stirred their son. When 
a few' months later, he was rehired 
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Wiy i 4 hhsyivania Sugar, Kef continuefd 
jio see Niles regularly. 

Harry Gold did not quickly ac- 
^'cept Communism. He was not po- 
;Jitically minded, and the talk about 
-dialectical materialism bored him. 


of democracy,”-kt a time wfaM Hit- * 
ler was destroying free speech, labor 
unions and opposition parties, and 
persecuting minorities, a consid¬ 
eration that weighed heavily with 
Gold. 


In a legal sense, Gold never was a 
member of the Communist Party; 
he became a Soviet agent through 
association w’ith Red friends, through 
misguided idealism for the “under¬ 
dog,” and because of his laJcnt sym- 
' {Ethics for the homeland of his par¬ 
ents. What he did not realize was 
'■that, by precise and insidious icch- 
.jniques, he was being “softened up.” 

“Russia,” Niles told him one day 
-in the middle ’30’s, “is a down-trcxl- 
\den country where millions of honest 
men and women starve because they 


don’t have enough to eat.” 

That statement hurt Harry Gold. 
It evoked his feeling that all people 
should have a fair chance — “every¬ 
body should pass.” How, then, could 
a man help.^ 

! Niles was ready with an immediate 
^suggestion. He had a friend at the 
,Amtorg Trading Corporation, a Rus¬ 
sian agency. As &r as he could, Niles 
was helping his friend — and Russia 
'—by passing along any technical 
Information he picked up at the 
:.New Jersey firm where he was work 


r^g; Maybe Gold would like to help, 
ipoo — by passing along industrial 
^processes from the J^cnnsylvania 
^ugar Company.^ 

If Harry Gold was very thoughtful, 
^bnths of indoctrination were show- 
results. Already Russia loomed 
l^'fais init>d as the great Vprotector 


Perhaps some chemical processes, 
secretly abstracted from his em¬ 
ployers, might aid in the swifter in¬ 
dustrialization of Russia and thus 
help feed the wretched, starving 
millions. From ^thc very beginning. 
Gold was never in any doubt that 
he was becoming a thief for liie bene¬ 
fit of a foreign pow'cr. “I began the 
work of industrial spying for the 
Soviet Union in 1936 with the full 
realization of what 1 was doing,” he 
said later. “1 felt that as an ally 1 was 
only helping the Soviet Union ob¬ 
tain information that 1 thought it 
was entitled to.” 

It was a bitter night in the win¬ 
ter of 1935-36. Niles and Gold stood 
together outside Pennsylvania Sta¬ 
tion, in New York City. Suddenly a 
young, square-chinned man ap¬ 
proached. He twitched his right 
.shoulder as he {>as.sed. Niles at once 
fell into step and Gold follow'ed. 

“ 1 ’his is Paul Smith,” .said Niles a 
moment later. Then he turned into 
a side street and disappeared in the 
evening crowd. Harry Gold was 
alone with his first Soviet .superior in 
espionage! 

In clear, slightly clipped words 
“Smith” came straight to the point: 
“We’re interested in solvents. TKere’s 
a process involving the manufacture 
of absolute ethyl alcohol on whi^ 
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^it Iciiow your chief chemist is work¬ 
ing. Do you know anything about 
;it?” 

“A little — not much.” 

They continued to walk — a fa¬ 
vorite technique of Red agents. Gold 
W'as to walk many miles in ilieir 
compaii}' in the next 14 years. 

“Ijiok things over,” Smith com- 

• manded — his tone conveyed that 
he was boss. “And bring me a writ- 

■ ten biographical sketch of yourself 
at our next meeting. Make it de- 
’ tailed. And you arc not to tee Niles 
again.” 

Then, having arranged a later 
‘meeting. Smith turned without a 
parting word and was lost in traffic. 

From 19^6 to 1950 — even dur¬ 
ing the period 1938 to 1940 while he 
attended Xavier L'niversiiy in Cin¬ 
cinnati— Gold was under contin¬ 
uous orders from a series of Ktd 
agents, all of whom commanded his 
complete obedience. He stole secret 
industrial processes and formulas 
from the Pennsylvania Sugar Oim- 
. pany and its subsidiary, the Franco- 
' American Chemical Works. He pre- 
1 pared reports, often with sketches 
and diagrams, and passed them to 
intermediaries on New York street 
corners. He procured data on lano¬ 
lin, the Clayton process (a con tin u- 
ous soap-making technique), carbon- 
.dioxide recovery, and industrial sol- 
vents of the tyjx: used in varnishes 

* and lacquer. The one secret Gold did 
!- .not get was the ethyl-alcohol proc- 

badly wanted by the Russians. 

And all the while the inner ego of 
^g[airry Gc 4 d was getting a strange 


“lift” from this activity. Accus¬ 
tomed to a drab, dreary existence in 
a chemical laboratorv, he felt that 
at last he was being “useful.” 

Within the space of a few months 
during late 1937 and early 1938 Gold 
received tw'o new espionage Iwsses. 
Meeting Paul Smith, by prearrange¬ 
ment, near Oilumbia University in 
New ^’ork, he was liirntd over to a 
virtual giant, about six feet two 
inches, and weighing approximately 
220 {xnind.s. Ilis long arms, large 
feel. broad shoulders and high cheek 
bones made him a vivid contrast to 
small, chunky Harry Gold. Paul 
intnxluced the stranger as “Steve 
Swartz,” then disap}x*ared, never to 
be seen by Ciold again. 

The Russians srxin realized they 
had matle a mistake, 'fhe giant, 
gangly Sieve walking down the st reel 
with little, live-ftxH six-inch Gold 
would be loo likely to arrest atten¬ 
tion, thev fell, 'fhercafter the Soviet 
¥ 

ring was careful to cluxise an agent 
who resembleil Gold more closely in 
outward physical ap|x-arancc. 

“Fret!” (no last name given) was 
Steve’s successor. 1 le was intrcxluccd 
to Gold by Steve in a restaurant. 
F'rcd taught Ci»>ld to take extreme 
precautions in making contacts. He 
offered suggestions on how to deter¬ 
mine w'hether he was being followed: 
stop and tie a shtxrlacc or walk up a 
deserted side street. And if Gold had 
a piece of paper he wanted to de¬ 
stroy? Tear the paper into very 
small pieces and drop each piece in a 
separate block. Information sched¬ 
uled for delivery was to be placed ^ 
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between the folds of a newspaper — 


to be exchanged for a ncwspa|x:r car- 
ried by the agent who was to receive 
the information. 

The Soviets never sent Gold to a 
formal school, he was never given a 
, specialized course in espionage. Ihit 
. hint by hint, instruction by instruc- 
^n, he became skilled in the intri¬ 
cacies of underground intrigue. The 
/ RiLssians obviously were gr(x>ming 
him for more imfxjrtant assignments. 

But Fred was a real “driver.” 1 le 
kept urging CJold to prfxlnce more 
information. Gold replied that Penn¬ 
sylvania Sugar had'been drained dry 
— there were no more secrets to 
steal. Get a different job, I'red 
. instructed — and specifically sug¬ 
gested the Philadelphia Navy Yanl. 
Harry Gold by 1938 was beginning 
to lo.se the power to direct his life. 

Fred, in addition, asked Gold to 
submit names of individuals who, in 
his opinion, might be likely pros 
pccts for espionage work. 'Phe Com¬ 
munists wanted the klentilies ol 
people who were in a |x>.sition to 
ffirnish information, whether Qmi- 
munist Party members or not. In 
some instances Fred requested Gold 
to prepare biographical sketches: 
What were these individuals’ educa¬ 
tional qualifications.'’ Where were 
they born ? Who were their relatives, 
friends and associates ? I lad they ever 
been in any kind of trouble.^ 

In response to I-'rcd’s pressure, 
Gold submitted names and biograph- 
;;^kal sketches. But he stalled about 
^^idian^ing jobs. Actually, he told 
wan-^king plans, to ireturn 


to school for further chemistry study. 

At this .suggestion Frcrl was aghast, 
almosi abusive. But late in the sum¬ 
mer of 1938 he suddenly changed his 
tune. Going to .schcxjl.^ That was a 
g(xxl idea! He suggestexl that Gold 
go to Massachu.setts Institute of 
'Pechnology. 'Phe Ku.ssians would 
pay his expenses. 

No, Ciolil .sjiid. he couldn’t accept 
P'red's olfer. 1 le wouldn't be able to 
explain to his family where he ob¬ 
tained the necessary money to at- 
tcntl MPP. No, he had better con¬ 
tinue with his plans to enter .\avier 
L’niversity in Cincinnati. 

GoKl won out, and in September 
19^8 enrolled in the Ohio .sch<x)l. 
While the Ku.ssians would have pre¬ 
ferred that he attend a teclinical in- 
•stitute, nevertheless a degree in 
chemistry obtained from any recog¬ 
nized scluKil would better equip him 
for espionage in the held of .science. 
'Phe Russians were quite willing to 
help financially, and during the next 
two years furnished CJold alxjut $if)oo 
toward his education. 

Harry graduatetl with chemistry 
honors, tenth in a class of 8^, an e.\- 
cellent recf)rd. His lowest grade, 
prophetically, was in a course called 
"Principles of Ft hies.” When he re¬ 
turned to Philadelphia and to the 
Pennsylvania Sugar C.>)mpany the 
Soviet ring found new things for 
him to do. Now he was in a more 
rcsjxjnsible po.sition: he was assigned 
to contact various sub-agents, gather 
their information, supervise their 
activities. 

\94o to, 194^3.^. 
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.i«iKWc and moi^ deeply involved. 

Working all day at the plant in 
*' Philadelphia, he would board a latc- 
aftcrnoon train to New York, grab 
subway or cab and dash to his meet¬ 
ing place. At times he had to wait 
. hours for the “contact” to arrive, 
then spend perhaps more hours in 
conversation before catching the last 
train back to Philadelphia. Often it 
was close to dawn when Harry Gold 
tiptoed into his bedroom. I'hen up 
early for a full day’s work at the 
Pennsylvania Sugar plant. 

In addition, he had to make long 
trips to other cities. This required 
arranging time off from work and 
special vacation periods. Often he 
had short notice, necessitating quick 
decisions and a flurry of planning. 
The tempo of his undercover activi¬ 
ties was increasing. 

By early 1944 he had proved his 
dependability and trustw'orthiness 
as a contact man. “Sam,” then his 
Soviet bass, told him he was to tin- • 
dertake a supremely important as¬ 
signment. The new task was w criti¬ 
cal,’said Sam, that Gold must drop 
all other work and concentrate ex' 
clusively on his new instructions. 

This was the time when, with a 
pair of gloves and a book, Cjold first 
met the pale stranger with the tennis 
ball. Dr. Klaus Fuchs. He was now 
entering the climax of his career as 
. an espionage agent. 

Six or seven times during the next 
months — until June 1944 — 

I Gold and Fuchs met in New York. 
£^rom the frail scientist who had es^ 


caped from Hitlerite Germany an 2 P^ 
gone to work for the British war 
effort, Gold received formulas and 
various other technical data about 
atomic research, and carried it all 
to his Soviet superiors. Sometimes 
the meetings were lengthy; once 
they spent an hour and a half 
strolling leisurely along the paths 
of Central Park; another lime they 
tramped a large portion of the Grand 
Q)ncourse in the Bronx. 

In his statement Gold was to re¬ 
mark that they never engaged in 
any idle convers;tlion or small talk. 
I'ime was t(X) precious to both, their 
encounters ttx) dangerous. Every 
word sfxiken by b'uchs was addressed 
solely to the Russians, through Harry 

Ck)l(i. 

When Fuchs knew that he would 
scKMi have written information to 
pass, he would prepare Gold at a 
previous meeting, laying plans for a 
rapid transfer from him to Gold, 
and from Gold to "John,” his latest 
Soviet sufKTvisor. f I'he FBI has iden¬ 
tified "John” as .\natoli A. Yakovlev, 
then a clerk in the Russian consulate 
in New Yt)rk City, later a vice-con¬ 
sul.) For these transfers the meetings 
were short. On one occasion in 
March 1944, for example, they were 
together less than a minute. Meet¬ 
ing at a prearranged spot on Madison 
Avenue, they look a few' steps to¬ 
gether, then turned w'cst into a side 
street. 7 'herc Fuchs passed the 
papers to Gold and slipped away. 
Gold then turned down Fifth Ave¬ 
nue and within 15 minutes had 
handed the data over to his Soviet 
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partner in exactly the same manner. 

The precautions Gold took cn 
route to his meetings with Fuchs 
were elaborate. He would start by 
subway, then get off the tiain at one 
of the less busy stations, and wait 
on the platform reading a tiewspapcr 
until several locals went by. I'lien 
he would jump on and off a number 
of trains, always trying to be the 
last person in or out. Fretpienily he 
would use various means of trans¬ 
portation — subway, bus. taxi, and 
all going in a direct mui away from 
the meeting place. Only when he 
felt assureii that‘he was not being 
followed would be jiroceed directly 
to his destination. 

One night Fuchs broacheil a per¬ 
sonal problem. Would it be all right 
for his SLSter in Onnbridge. Mass., 
and her two children to share a New 
York apartment with him? Here 
was a major scientist probing the 
mysteries of the atom, yet .soshackletl 
by his traitorous connections that he 
had to request permission to live 
with his own sister! 

And then, suddenly and without 
warning. Dr. Fuchs di.sappearcd. 

This was in July 1944. meeting 
had been scheduled near the BixKik- 
lyn Museum of Art, but Fuchs did 
not appear. Nor dkl he show up at a 
scheduled alternatelneeling on Cen¬ 
tral Park West. 'I’he bewildered Gold 
hastily reported the absences to 
John, who became alarmed. 

“He left town” was all that could 
be learned from the janitor of the 
Fuchs apartment at 128 West 77th 
Street in New York. Freon the bio¬ 


graphical data in the possession of 
the Russians, John dug out the name 
of Imchs’s sister and Gold w'as dis¬ 
patched to Cambridge, Mass., to 
(juesiion her. Mrs. Kristcl Meineman 
knew only that her brother had been 
transferred to some place in the 
Southwest, she said. Slic exjiecied 
he might be home lor a Christmas 
visit, howe\cr. Gold gave her an 
envelope containing a New York 
telephone number, requesdiig her to 
give it to her brother on his next 
visit. 


What had hap|K‘ned. of course, 
was that Dr. I'uchs had been whisketl 
off to {.os .Vlamos. But he and (iold 
re-establislied contact in Cambridge 
when I'uchs ^ isited the Heinemans 
shortly after C'hristmas. 

I'lichs’s manner now was tense and 
precise. Only with the greatest diffi¬ 
culty had he been able to wangle 
time off’ to make this trip. Hence¬ 
forth, Golil- -still only “Raymond” 
to Dr. Fuchs — wouUl have to come 
If) New Mexico il further informa¬ 
tion was to be delivered. .Arrange¬ 
ments were made to meet again on 
tlie first Saturday in June 1945, at 
4 p.m„ on the Castillo .Street Bridge 
in Santa F'e, N. M. 

Before they parted that winter 
afteriuKm, Dr. Fuchs turned over to 
(iolfl a bulky envelope crammed 
with all the data he could copy or 
lilch, reports on progrc.ss to date in 
the Ix)s Alamos cxjxrriment. By now, 
Fuchs bail free access at lx>s Alamos 
to volumes of top-secret material, to 
the research results of first-rank 
colleagues. Before long,, the .prkel^ 
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. information had l)ecn passed from 
Cjold to John, from John to the 
Kremlin. 

On the appointed June day Cold 
arrived in Santa Fc. He had rejected 
John’s suggestion that lie use a cir¬ 
cuitous route because he was Itm-, 
as usual, on hinds, and besides, his 
vacation peruKl was extremely lim 
ited. 'I’raveling by train from Chi' 
cag<i to AlbiK]uert|ue, N. M.. thence 
. by bus to Santa I‘'e, he rtachid town 
an hour and a half before the loiir- 
o’clock appointment. Liki a casual 
tourist, he- entered a miise'im and 
obtained a city nujp. Now he woiihl 
not have to ask directions to the 
Castillf) Street Hri<lge he aimed 
at leaving luit a single clue. I.it tie 
did he suspect that the day would 
come when he W()uld wish he had 
never picked up that map. 

A minute or two after four a <li- 
, lapiilated old car witli b'lichs at the 
wliccl came chugging down Alameda 
Street. Work was going well at l.os 
Alamos, l''uchs rejiorled. l)ut he 
reiterated a forecast he had made 
once before the atomic-brimb 
process would not be completed 
in time for use against the japanese. 

T'hcir next meeting in Santa I'e 
was .set for three nxmths later, and 
then, jnsi before the twotnen parted, 
‘Fuchs gave (Jold a pack('t of vital 
information. It was standard prac¬ 
tice for the incriminating parcel ti) 
' be withheld until the Iasi ntiiuilc. Ji 
previously ilie two men had been 
^costed, Fuchs and not frold would 
•.have had the contraband on his 
?. ,|g«i;son — and Fuchs had a right 


to it. Several days later the stolen 
material was in the hands of 
th(‘ man called John. 

'I'he final transfer of atomic-bomh 
information data on the com- 
pletetl pi'oci*ss was made Sep- 
lemher Mg M).[sj. a little more than a 
month alter two .\ homhs hail been 
dropped on japan. At (i p.m. (h>ld 
was waiting outside a church on the 
out skirls ol Santa b‘e. Or. ]*'nchs 
appeared (]nile late this time. I le was 
dri\ ing the rattling okl ear. I'uchs 
was like a changed man. human for 
once, even jovial. 'I'he long months 
of work on the atomic jiroject had 
en<led in success, lie drove the old 
car to a nearby blnll overkwiking the 
blinking lights ol the city, just com¬ 
ing on now through the ha/.e r)l dusk, 
lie told fiold how awe-sirieken he 
had lell as he had watched the (list 
atom test explosion at .\lamogordo, 
N. .\1. It astounded him that atomic 
wea|K)ns had heen cornpleletl in lime 
lor use in the Japanese war. I Ic cxin- 
eedeil that he had gmssly nndere.sli- 
mated the industrial potential ol the 
I 'nileil Stales. 

The scientist's mood made him 
iiureasingly talkative. He di.scussed 
his lather, who was still alive in Cicr- 
many hut who might go to F.ngland. 
riiis possiliiliiv worried l''iichs; the 
lather, old and talkative, might re¬ 
veal something about his son’s vonili 
in (I'ermanv where he had heen 
a ('ommiinisi Farlv niemhcr. He 
added that, to the best oHiis knowl¬ 
edge, the authorities knew nothing 
alxnit. his j-ifisi poliiicai activities. 
Now, as Sajita Fe’s twinkling lights 
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'“''Vere beginning to multiply below, 
^ Gold again had a feeling of ecstasy. 
' At this very minute he was consum- 
. mating his spying career. 'I'his was 
- the high point of long years of faith¬ 
ful service to the Coiiununisrs - a 
• little man, insignificant, average- 
lcK)king, yet collaborating intiinatelv 
. in the most dastardly enormous 
exploit in the whole history ol 
espionage. 

Asnight came down, I'uchs start e<l 
the motor and heailed toward Santa 
Fe. Just as the car neared the <lown- 
tow'n center, the scientist pullet! 
from his pocket the last envelope of 
information. .\ moment later he 
stoppetl the car. GoUl slipped tun ol 
the front seat and started walking 
toward the bus station, 'fhe red tail 
light of Fuchs's car bobbed down the 
street and then disappeareil arountl 
a corner. 

The two men were never to sec 


son to suspect Dr. Fuchs. Investiga¬ 
tion at home and abroiid, however, 
led us to the conclusion that the 
inside man was most probably a 
trusted member of a foreign scien¬ 
tific group. Day by da^^ as our re¬ 
searches continued, the finger of 
suspicion {uiintiYl more and more 
directly' at a shy, brilliant young 
physicist and mathematician, Klaus 
l-'iichs. ('areful as he had been, he 
bail left some clues in the L'nited 
States clues which cannot be dis- 
closeil but which were to betray 
him. In time vve became certain 
that, after fleeing from the totali 
larian fury of lliilerite (lermany, 
this son of a minister had accepted 
the hospitality and shelter of F.iiglish 
democracy and with cynical disdain 
had stolen the free world’s most ini- 
{'Hirtant secrets to aid a still greater 
tvrannv than Hitler's, that of the 

r.s.s.k. 


each other again. 

I^NG Ai'n-RWARD tlic Fctleral 
Bureau of Investigation learned that 
the basic .secrets of nuclear fission 
had been stolen. 'Hic .sriurce of that 
disheartening discovery cannot be 
told; security and human lives arc 
involved. The most that I can say' is 
that conclusive information was laid 
on my desk — //le secrets of atom- 
bomb construction had been acquired 
by a foreign power. It was the resfion- 
sibility of the FBI to find the guilty 
men; to this end we immediately 
mobilized every resource known to 
US. 

When wc startpd, we liad no rca- 

V. • 


By this time I'lichs had returned 
to I'.ngland, where he was stationed 
at Harwell, the British atomic-re¬ 
search plant. Data dcvelopeil by the 
b'Bl about Dr. I'uchs was promptly 
given to b'.nglish authorities, and un¬ 
der the direction of the very' compi*- 
tent Sir Percy'Sillitoe, British .securi¬ 
ty' officials took up the investigation. 

By fanuary i(>5o I'uchs was iden¬ 
tified beyond all reasonable doubt as 
the principal culprit. .After pro¬ 
longed interviews he confcs.scd. But 
w'ith his confession vve realized that 
our real search had just begun. For 
Fuchs, while indicting him.self, im¬ 
plicated no one else by name. 

He admitted to English officials 
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that, in the years before Hitler’s rise 
to power in Gcrmaqy, he had been 
a member of the German Commu¬ 
nist Party and hail engaged in under¬ 
ground work. After entering atomic 
research in Kngland he had. on his 
own initiative, approaclied the So¬ 
viet espionage apparatus and \oliin- 
tecred to furnish information. lie 
had been in touch lA’ith se\'eral 
agents in Kngland prior to his arrival 
in America and, after his relurn to 
the British Isles, he had continued 
to give secret informatiim to the 
Q)mmunisis until early 1040. 

Dr. Fuchs disclosed that while in 
the I'nited States he had ileall with 
one Soviet .agent only. I'lie mati's 
name.' Fuchs had never known the 
agent’s name. Fhe man appeari-d to 
know chemistrv and engineering hut 
was not a nuclear physicist. I'uchs 
thought he was probably not an 
employe ol an atomic-energy instal 
lation. 

What did the man k^ik like.' \^VH, 
he was from 40 to 45 years ol age. 
possibly five feet ten inches tall, 
broad build, round face, most likely 
a first-generation .\inerican. The de 
scriplion might lit millions of men! 

Where did he live.' Dr. I'uchs had 
never known, h'lichs had carried a 
tennis ball to their first rendez-vous 
and met a man with a pair of 
gloves and a bcK)k with a green binil- 
ing. How many limes had he met 
this person.? Several times in New' 
York City, once in Cambridge, 
Mass., and tw'icc in .Santa F'e, N. M. 

/ When.? I’hc New York meetings 

: • Were in 1944; the last contact, Fuchs 


believed, was in the fall of 1945. 
That was about all he could tell. 

A flim.s>' fabric from which to find 
the identity of a spy who remained 
at large in the United States, obe¬ 
dient to the Soviets! 

In .\i.t. the history of the I'BI 
there never was a more important 
pi-oblem than thisf>ne, never another 
case where we felt undei such pres¬ 
sure. The unknown man sim|)ly had 
to be iounil. .\nd the job was all the 
more dillicult because ol the neces¬ 
sity for absolute secrecy; onlv a few- 
top .\merican oilicials shared with 
me the full details and widespread 
ramifications ol tlic in\esiigaiion. 
1 iloubt whether it will i\er be pos¬ 
sible to ilisclose publicly all ol the 
factors involied. 

But the time has arrised to tell 
what can be released without sio- 
lating security or needlessly placing 
human li\i-s in ji-opards. 

.\t the start, the quest was utterly 
unlike the pursuit ol .1 bank robber 
who has left fingerprints on a .safe 
door; unlike the investigation ol a 
"hot car” ring where photographs, 
detailed identifying de.scription.s and 
long criminal record.s often facilitate 
the job. In this man hunt the wanted 
jn rson could be almo.si any man in 
the United State.s. 

()ur .starling place was Cambridge, 
because I'uchs had admitted meet¬ 
ing the agent there, and because it 
w'as the home of b'uchs’s si.ster, Mrs. 
Kri.stel I leineman. Already w'c knew 
that the scientist had visited her 
there. Did Mrs. Hcineman know 
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■ anything about tlic agent Fuchs liacl 
mentioned ? 

Well, Mrs. 1 leincman recalled a 
man about 40 years old. stocky and 
with dark-brown hair, who ha<l.called 
at her home three times. ()n his lirst 
visit he had introduced himself as a 
friend of her brother, and s;iid he 
was a chemist. I lesaid he had worketl 
with Dr. Fuchs an<l was an\ioiis to 
see him. (This was at llie time I’lichs 
disappeared Irom N'e%\ ^’ork.) She 
could not remetnber his name. No, 
he had no accent. 

Tlie second call occurred when 
Fuchs was visiting the I leinenians 
after Christmas. It was clear to ilie 
sister that the two men had met he 
fore when they greeted each «)tht r 
in her living room, hut though pies 
cnl in the room a part of the lime, 
.she had not followed their conNcr- 
sation. When the visitor left, her 
brother told her nothing, riic I leine- 
man children liked him, !iowi \er 
he brought them cand\-. 

Some lime later-■ a lew weeks 
or months - the unknown had 
again appeared at the I leiiu inan 
hou.se, and hat) stayed for lunch. 
Mrs. Ileineman thought he might 
have mentioncil that lie hail a wile 
and two small children. 

'^rhe shallow .seemed to be taking 
a semblance of form a man of 
alxiiit 40, stocky, with dark-brown 
hair; a chemist; a fricnilly, genial 
man who liked children: he was 
probably marrieil and hail young¬ 
sters of his own; he talked without 

an accent. Part of this, as vou .see, 

* 

was right, and pan was very wrong. 


Robert Ileineman, Kristel's hus¬ 
band, offered .some more details — 
he had .seen the stranger at the time 
of the third visit, having come 
home from his cla.sses at Harvaril 
for lunch, lie recalled that the visi¬ 
tor had mentioneil Philaiieiphia, and 
he was of the opinion that tlie man 
had arrived in Poston hv train. 

.Xnolher avenue opened: a friend 
of the Ileineman family, who hud 
been present iluring one ol the vis- 
ils. rememhere«l that ilic man dis¬ 
cussed vitamins. I'rom this conver¬ 
sation he obtained the impression 
that the stranger was a hacleriologist, 
connecteil in some way witli a .New 
'N’ork whole.sali grocerv companv. 

.\nd then .Mrs, Ileineman re¬ 
called that on the third visit the 
stranger had promised her son a 
cluinisiry set. riic yoiingsler. then 
age si\, now i 1. was ipiesiioned by 
iiis iallier. but hi could remember 
nothing. Nor could his little sister. 

Siidilenly .Mr. I leinenian remem- 
here<l another clue, lie thought the 
si ranger's lirst name might have 
ln'in “bnites." with his last name 
starling with the letters, let us sav, 
“D a v.” “lames Dav . . ." that 
was the best that .Mr. I leinenian 
could recollect. 

\\ as riii-.RF', a “James Dav' . . 
in New York City. Santa Fe or 
Philadelphia, possible resilience lo¬ 
cations of the shadow? ,\s a starting 
}X)int on this leail, the F'HI iindcr- 
t(X)k 10 sift its own files, a tedious 
and time-consuming prcjce.ss, but no 
piKsibiliiy could be ov'erlookcd. 



^ , Soon, during this fde cKeck, one 
name stood out alxjve all others — 
an individual whom we shall call 
James Davidson, an engineer resid¬ 
ing in New York City. lie met the 
general physical and background re¬ 
quirements,^ and employment rec¬ 
ords showed that he was absent 
from his job during Fuchs’s visit to 
Cambridge. Moreover, fames I>a\ id- 
son could have been available at 
other meetings. 

A group of phoU)graphs was down 
to Kngland and laid Udore Dr. 
I'uchs in \\'ormwo<xl Scrubs Prison. 
I'hese were jdiotographs ol many 
different indix itiuals, each a possible 

SUS|X‘Ct. 

Di. b'uchs rejected all except one 
• a picture* of the man we call 
lames Da' idson. 

I le e\amiiu‘<l that photograph lor 
a long while, his delicate fiitgers 
tapping tile table, his forehead 
wrinkling in deep furrows. “'I'here is 
something familiar about this man.” 
he murmured, then covered the 




evidence of this nature! There" 
to be corrolioration; the charg^,?'- 
were t<K) serious for any possibility''- 
of error, 'flic next fxrrsons to be;: 
.shown the pictures would be the ' 
Hcincmans in (!!ambridgc. If they, 
trx), should hajipen to selccl David¬ 
son’s photograph from the others, 
I'uchs's ideniilication would be 
greatly strengthened. 

The lleinemaiis Uxiked carcfullv 
at the pictures, then siKXik their ■ 
heads. No, thc\ had never seen any 
t)f these men before. Ditt r, Robert 
1 leineman was given an opportunity 
to observe the «eal jamt s Dax idson 
in person, a test far more accurate 
than a photograph. .\nd noxv he was 
even mote jxisitive that James 
DaX idson had ne''er visited his 
home. 

Who was l ight I'lichs or his 
sisiei and brother-in-laxv? 

I’or the very same reasons that 
[>ax idson couki not he arrested on . 
the basis of Fuchs's idenlilicatMin, he 
could not noxv he xlismisscil on the ^ 


forehead of the picture to simulate a 
hat. and atkled, “I cannot sweir, 
but I am pretty sure tins is the 
man.” 

'Fhe interrogator requested the 
(lernian scientist to try to visualize 
his Aiperican contact, just as he sjtxv 
him at their first meeting in Man¬ 
hattan, then look again at the pho¬ 
tograph. Fuchs complied, staring 
long and hard. Then he tuxldcd his 
head and said again: “I think it is 
the man.” 

But, obviously, no investigation 
be allowed to Kst exclusively on 


1 leineman's rejections. I'he inv'csti-. 
gat ion still had a long xvay to go. 

Since Fuchs and the ilcincmans^^ 
seemed fairly certain that F'uchs’s\ 
contact had been a chemist, the.; 
FBI had imineiliatcly instituted at: 
systematic review of all Bureau > 
cases in xvhich chemists had liceri; 
inx'olved. In our Washington head^'.v 
c|uarters and in each of our 52 fiek| ’ 
offices we were looking for a chemist^ 
xvlio woiikl fxisscss the other identi-f' 
fving factors. 

Soon we had numerous suspe^^^, 
some tallying in virtually alt. 







•iclentifying details, others in some 
of them, and a few in only one* item. 
■ Each was thoroughly considered, 
and more and more photographs 
were shown to the I leinemans in 

m 

Cambridge, then flown across the 
Atlantic for Dr. Fuchs to observe. 


In Santa Fe agents made inquiries 
at bus, air-travel and railroad ticket 
olFices. Hotel registrations were an- 
aly/etl. I?ut no information ap- 
jx'ared which seemed to lie in with 
anv suspects. 

Oiuld the chemical laboratories 


In some photographs the 1 leinc- 
mans siuv familiar characleristlcs; 
Dr. Fuchs .saw familiar jXMiiis in 
others. But nowhere, among the 
1500-odd pholograplis which were 
exhibited to them, did the Heinc- 
mans feel they .siiw the face of ll>e 
man who had called at liieir home. 
Thus far, onlv in Ihichs’s tentative 
idcntiflcatioji of jame s Daviilson had 
any recognition been ohlaineil. 

By now' the hBI’s investigation 
was many-pronged. I lere are some 
of the forms it t(xik: 

Agents .set out to talk with ail the 
tenants who had liveil in the New’ 
York City apartment house at 128 
West 77th Street when Ihichs was a 
re.sidcnt there. Naturally, the years 
had .scattered many oi them into 
distant places, but they were founti 
and inlcrview'cd. But could any of 
them furnish any information." No! 

Former members of the British 
Mission anti former employes of 
the Manhattan Engineer I’rojecl 
were also interviewed. All remem¬ 
bered E'uchs as a brilliant scientist, 
not given to social mixing or chatty 
conver.saiion — and they knew' 
.nothing im]xirtaiu about his fi'iends. 
Did they know or suspect anything 
, about his espionage activities ? Noth- 
ejng, not a thing. In fact, Eiicli.s’s 
f^rrest • dee]>ly shocking. 


in New’ York t'ity oflef any leads- 
.\s an indication ol the scope of 
such an undertaking, 7s,i)oo licens 
ing permits were issued to chemical 
linns l>y the city of New "^'ork in 
i()45 ah>iu*. 

'I'lie jirincipal re.suli of tbe.se w’ide- 
spread iiu|iiiries w’as tlelinitely Kj 
eliminate james Da\ id.son as a .sus¬ 
pect. riulonbledly, Davidson had 
liad some association will) Com¬ 
munist activities, but we knew’ Irom 
some ol the esidenei- on him that 
he eonid not liavc been I'nehs’s 
accomplice. 

riiere was also a long term l>en- 
elit: wc bad gathere<l masses ol new' 
background material about Cann- 
inunisi aflairs. Such data, now- a pari 
of the EBi'.s lilcs, will reniain as a 
valualile reserve for Intiire investi¬ 
gations. 

And rneanw’hile we were coming 
closer to onr man. .\s stjspect after 
suspect was eliminated, the licitl hatl 
narroweil from 1500 possihilities to 
only alxnit a score. And in this final 
handful one susjxxt w'as beginning 
to stantl out. I le w'as around 40, 
hrow’u-haired and stocky, aiul while 
not a first-genenition American he 
had come to the United States as 
a small child and might easily be 
mistaken for a native. He was a 
chemist, he Jived in Philadelphia 
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taXisn to 

SVlNcw York City. 

His name was Harry Gold, 
t.' However, there were points of 
;V(discrepancy. Gold was single; tlie 
‘•;^eincmans thought the stranger 
; was married and had children. Nfr. 
'Heineman believed the chemist's 
^•■tiamc had been “James Dav . . 

this in no way sounded like* “1 larrv 
/Gold.” 


Miss Bentley'— wli^ he knew 
only as “Helen” — was succeeded 
by Harry Gold. 

. It happened that, in 1947, Gold 
was tvorking as a chemist in Broth- 
man's I.ong Island [.aboratory. So 
Gold was interviewed. lie candidly 
admitted that he had been intro- 
duccil to Ciolos in October 1940. 
during a meeting ol the American 
Chemical Socielv at the I'ranklin 


C Nevertheless, for one important 
i, reason, we began to concentrate on 
^Vihis man. The reason was that in 
•'.1.947 the FBI had found it necessary, 
f'vin a different Communist intiuiry, to 
f/question him 

Harry Gold first came to the at- 
’.tention of the FBI in May 11)47. 

as the result of an l''BI inter\ iew 
‘ with one Abraham Brothman. a 
'^chemical engineer in New ^'ork 
City. The investigation of Br<»ili¬ 
man had growm out of information 
//furnished by Miss Khzabeth I'. 
/'..Benllev — .self-confes.scd Commu' 
/nist courier--which indicated a 
' relationship between Brothman ami 
-'.Jacob Golos, a know'ii New York 
'.’jCommunist who was a Soviet spy 
f tnaster in 1940. During approxi¬ 
mately ten meetings with Broth- 
^/man during the .summer and fall of 


Insliuite in Philadelphia, .\fter the 
meeting Ciolos confided to Child that 
he had connections with .Abraham 
Brothman. who occasionally turned 
oxer to him certain types of bhie- 
print.s in the chemical field. Chilos 
proj^xised that (lold jiick np these 
hlueprints from Brothman and ana- 
1 yze t hem from a chemist's x ie w|ioinl. 

Gold .said he had agri*ed, ant! that 
several days later he had lelephoncxl 
Brothman for an ap|viintment. f '.ach 
time they met, he s:iid. Brothman 
luriiished more plans, more blue¬ 
prints, more information alxiiit 
chemical processes xx'hich, however, 
Ciolos never bolhereil to |iick up. 
Child claimed he had later destroyed 
tiic various papers. Anyway, Chikl 
and Brothman insisted the.se were all 
simple, legit imat e t ransacl ions. When 
our agents interviewed Ciold in 


,1940, Brothman had furnished Miss 
Jif^ntley with blueprints of various 
‘i^’.chemical proccs.ses, which she trans- 
^/imitted to Golos. Sometime in the 
i|;faU of 1940 Gokis lold Miss Bentley 
he was becoming disgusted with 
p^fothman and was turning him over 
J3CW courier. Brothman told the 
i947^injeryiew., that 


1947 Ciolos was already dead. 1 'hcrc 
was no one to contradict the story. 

Later in 1947 ^^*^1 had been 
subpoenaed to testify before the 
Special I'edcral CJrand Jury in the 
Southern District of New York, 
called to hear evidence of passible 
violations of espionage and other. 
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by Mi® fientley. Tfe prand 
Jury’s investigation of the charges 
resulted in “no bill.” This estab¬ 
lished that their passing of blue¬ 
prints and information did not come 
within the technical definition of 
the espionage statutes. Harry Ciold 
was not indicted, but the b'RI’s 
investigation had developetl vome 
highly useful information about him. 

Wc knew that sonic chemist had 
worked with Dr. I'uchs. .\nd (Jold 


w'ith Dr. Fuchs: in his agitated state 
of mind, he might honestly believe 
Gold was not the man. 

Hut one fact wc could not ignore. 
Not only was (jold the one suspect, 
among the final 20, who nM)st closely 
lilted the <lc.scription, but he had 
been associated, one way or another, 
with CtoIos. a known Russian spy. 

\\"e decided to dig deeper for 
more tiaia about I larry (K)Id. We 
would talk with associates ol (Jold 


was a chemist who seemed ’o fit the 
general pattern in many par'iculars. 

Our uopi-s weru high as photo¬ 
graphs of Gold were fiown across the 
Atlantic to Dr. Fuchs. ’I'lie wan 
prisoner sc]uinled at the .American's 
round face aiul bu.shy hair. 'Then he 
shook his head. No, Harry Ciold 
was not his American confetleraie. 

Was the great search back again 
at the starting point.^ Such heart¬ 
breaking .setbacks are not unusual in 
investigative work. 'I'o start all over 
on another approach and try to 
construct .success out of the rubble 
of defeat is more or le.ss routine. 
But wc were still not entirely con¬ 
vinced that Gold was cleared. 

The question always existed 
were Fuchs and the F Icinemans 
telling the trulh.^ Did the relatives 
fear that if their shadowy guest were 
identified and brought to justice 
they themselves might be impli¬ 
cated.^ On the other hand, they had 
tried, seemingly, to lx.* as helpful 
they could, and the pas.sage of 
l&c might understandably have 
their recollections. So, tex),. 


and Brolhman. Perhaps they could 
clarify ihe character ami career 
ol this l^hiladeiphia chemist. I’lie 
most minute clue might open un¬ 
told avenues of iin estigation. 

In t his jiroce.ss a provocat ive detail 
came to light. .A former associate of 
Brothman, in discu.ssing that iiuli- 
^ klual, staietl that he remembered a 
certain man b\- the name of F’rank 
Keppler who was a friend of Broth- 
man. I Ic hadn't seen Kejipler for a 
number of years, but he felt that 
Keppler might be in the same line of 
business as Brothmaii - chemi.stry. 

Could he pick out Keppler from 
a group of pictures.^ Looking at a 
large number of photographs, be 
pointed unhe.sitatingly to one and 
s;iid, “T’hal i.s brank Keppler.” 

But he w'as indicating a picture of 
Harry Gold! 

Why had Gold' used an alias in 
meeting an associate of Brothman.^ 
Something was peculiar, forger than 
ever, in the .spring of 1950, Harry 
Gold IcKimed as our most likely 
candidate. 




STUCK FOR AN ANSWER ? Not when they ask "What’s yours?” 
. . . For then the answer's on the tip of your tongue once you've 
enjoyed the smootber, lighter flavour of Lahatt’s Anniversary Ale. 
This golden brew, with all the body and character you expect in a 
Labatt ale, has a special smoothness that has quickly made it a 
favourite. If, by chance, you haven't yet tasted Anniversary Ale, you 
have a real treat waiting. Next time they ask "What’s yoursi*** 
make "Labart’s Anniversary Ale*’ your answer. 


The Swing is DEFINITELY to LabaH's 


Vi'heu Hugh l^abatt challenger/ /jis 
* brother to fttYu/uce a uetc ale for t/jeir 
golden auuivertary it was more thtrn 
‘half in jest. Hut as all Cam/da now 
knows John luibatt took up the c/sallenge. 
The result was an ale whose immediate 
popularity has made it a permanent 
Labatt brew, 'fhe remarkable thing 
about this ale, experts say, is the com¬ 
bination of body and character with its 
distinctive lightness and smootfmess— 
John Lasbatt Limited. 
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\iL§>ehts of'the PBl cfttcrcd the ' 
r.'Hiiladelphia General Hospital and 
asked for Harry Gold, who licld the 
responsible position of chemist in 
charge of biological research at the 
hospital's heart station. T'hey wanted 
to interview him. Gold was busy. 
'Would the agents be kind enough 

• to come back a little later? Yes. 

' they would. 

That c\ening, deelaiing he was 
. glad to cooperate, Harry Gokl con¬ 
sented to he inter\ieweil. He hail 
"been questioned before by llie 
FBI. What did they want to know 
I now ? , 

The discussion centered first on 
Gold's general background. 'Hieii a 
.picture of Dr. Fuchs was .shown lo 
him. Gold frowned at it a moment, 
then sLirpri.sed the agents hy ex¬ 
claiming: “'I'his is a very unusual 
picture. He is that Fngli.sh spy!" 

It was a tense moment. The agents 
spoke with meticulous care. Had 
Gold ever known Fuchs? (k'rtainly 
not. Had he ever seen h'uchs? No; 
he recognized the picture merely 
because it had been published In the 
newspapers. 

Gold readily gave details regard- 

• ing his life and employment -- facts 
which the I'BI already knew, inli- 

. tnately. But where had he gone on 
-.vacations and special leaves in 19.14 
:jand 1945? Ciold asserted that he had 
' never in his life been w'est of the 
V;Missi.ssippi River, ru>r had he made 
|J^y trips to New' Kngland. 

These w'cre points of significance, 

^ "'^eaiuse. Fuchs's partner had un- 
ibtedly been in both Cambridge, 



and New Mexico. For a moment the * 
agents changed the subject. 

Flow about .\braham Brothman.? 
Yes, they had been good friends. 
He had talked with the F'BT about 
Brothman in 1047. He had stopped 
working for him in 194S because the 
business enterprise in which they 
were as.sociateil had fared badlv; 
(lold wasn’t being paid, so he quit. 
He liked his job in the Philadelphia 
(jeneral Hospital much better. 

Next a vital question: Why had 
Ciold u.seil the alias of !•'rank Keppler 
when he was introduced to an associ¬ 
ate of .\braham Brothman? Honest 
imlividuals don't neeil to masquer¬ 
ade under false names. 

(ioKI had a readv answer. While 
he was still employed at the IVnn- 
svlvania Sugar (xjinpany, he was 
conducting laboratory experiments 
for Brothman and he had not 
wanted his Philadelphia boss to 
know of this unethical practice. But 
ibis defense was weak—ami by 
now (lold's eyes looked troubled. 

I'ben came another discrepancy. 
Why had CJold told Miriam Mos- 
kowit'z, Brolhman's secretary, that 
he was married, the father of Iw’o 
children, and liirtlier that his brother 
had been a paratr(X)per and hail 
been killed in action? Gold denied 
ever making the statements, but the 
agents knew' better. 

Next, they showed him pictures of 
the Heinemans. Onild he identify 
them? Po.siiively not. W’ho w'crc 
those people? He had never seen 
them in his life. 

Now a still more.clelics^ie 
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Be bright... fight your 

HEADACHES 

while they’re slight! 

When headaches start — due to 
worry, overwork, over-indul^encc 
—he smart, take Alka-Suhzer at the 
first si|;n of discomfort. Kc{)eat— 
if needed — for continued relief. 
Sparkling effervescence makes Alka- 
Seltzer pleasant-tasting, helps its 
pain-relieving analgesic gf> to work 
fast. Not a laxative—you can take it 
any time. 

Drop one or two tahlet.s into a 
glass of water. Watch it fizz into a 
pleasant-tasting solution-then 
drink it. Keep a supply of quick* 
acting A14ta-Seltzer on hand—always! 



williams ueeme snave soitens your 
heard so that it almost wipes off! One 
ingredient prevents sticky perspira¬ 
tion from sloMring up your razor. 



Another ingredient lubricates not 
only your skin, but the razor-head, giv¬ 
ing a faster, clean¬ 
er shave. Skin feels 
happy, looks fit, 
healthy! 


FffEE SAMPLE 

For 1 month’s auppiy 
of Ijectric Shave free— 
ncncl yniirname nn:l ad- 
droH to J. B. Will aitis 
Co. (Canada) Ltd., 
Dept. RD 2, LaSalle, 
Montreal. (Offer Rood 
in Canada only). 












_wcitiies' 

ftp be taken of Iiimsclf? Of course! 
“Why not ? Take as many as you want. 
And the agents look moving pic¬ 
tures. Much earlier, however, un¬ 
known to Ciold, the FBI had already 
obtained other motion pictures of 
him, and these secret films hat! al- 
rcadv been down to Dr. Thichs in 
Wormwtxxl Scrubs J-'rison. 

Crold was inters iewed on sexeral 
occasions in the next lew days. 1 Ic 
was always most (loliie and orteied 
this cooperation. But, he k-pt s ying, 
he didn’t have much to tell. I lis Hie 
wa.s that of anv onlinarv citi/en. I le 
had never been prominent. recei\c-d 
■a high salary, or worked in jilants 
^po.sscs.sing confidential or resiricteci 
pon tracts. 

Now. to prove beyond any ilouhl 
that he had nothing to conceal, he 
offered to allow the I'l^I to search 
his rooms. He readily signed a writ¬ 
ten consent. 

' The .search of Gokl’s dwelling, a 
.comfortable, iwo-siory brick and 
j$tonc row house at 682:^ Kindred 
Street in IMiiladclphia’s Northeast 
section, was conducted by two FBI 
^agents in Gold’s presence on the 
morning of May 22. The chemist 
'suggested thev start in the bedroom, 
where he kept most of his personal 
gosscssions, papers, books, chemical 
journaLs. 

. ITie agents proceeded nictluxli- 
*cally. Whenever an item of interest 
?^as found. Gold was ready to give 
explanation. He W'as supremely 
'*1»nfident. Fie had an answer for cv- 


e SudiiMl'^ 4n*«gdEit ^ 

from behind a b^^kcase £t yelfbw 
folder marked “Santa Fe, the Capi¬ 
tal City." This brochure, issued by 
the Chamber of 0 )mmercc, con¬ 
tained a detailed map, showing a 
complete layout of streets, public 
luiildings. chinches and hotels. Si¬ 
lently Ciold was shown the folder. 

.\ startled gleam flashed tl’.rough 
his eyes, his mouth fell open and he 
sieinetl moment.irily to Ireiv.e. The 
map he liaii obtained in tite Santa 
I*'e museiMii, so that he coulil find 
I he way t»> the bridge without asking 
questions! 'f lu- shock of seeing the 
Chamber of CVimmerce folder was 
proioimd; it unmanned him. shat- 
It retl the habit jal, impregmible 
poise of an accomplished deceiver. 

In a sleepwalker's \oice, Ciold 
finally asked, “Wln-re ditl that 
thing come from 

An agent intoned: “You said you 
iie\ei iiad been west of tlu Mis¬ 
sissippi. Or have you?’' 

Ihi- question seenieil to pound 
wiili resistle.ss force ii|>on the stunneil 
niintl of 1 larry CioKI, a man who ha<l 
lived (dr years hehin<l a front of lies 
and fantasy. Tlicre wa.s a pausi-. 
Gold said nothing. 'I'hen the other 
agent prodded: “AImhU this map, 
Mr. (jold. Would you like to tell the 
wliole iruth.^" 

Then, abruptly. Gold blurted 
out, “1 ... I am the man to whom 
Klaus I'uchs gave his information.” 

With these words the mysterious 
shadow w'e had been seeking Ix'camc 


a li\'ing, breathing prisoner — Haryy 
mV questkm. Almost! CSoIcl.. And, quiic'by cpmcidMicfej^’' 



More people 

drink Burn eft'; 

than any 
dry gin 
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^aibn a cable from ,LondoA was 
!received at FBI headquarters in 
■^Washington, saying that Dr. Fuchs, 
,after seeing the secretly taken 
movies, had identified Harry (lold 
as his American partner. Two days 
later, after viewing the movies made 
“with Gold’s cooperalion, I'uchs 
W'as positive this was the man. 


that 

out the whole story. 

Then he ransacked his memory for 
names, dates and incidents, and 
providcTl the FBI with a wealth of 
information which will be of value 
in pending and future investigations. 
'That was his only way of making 
rest it ul ion. 

.Mlhough ttK) late, he had come at 
last to see that Qiiniiuinism had 


. Had Harry Gold, at any time 
in his espionage career, ever tried 
to withdraw from his So^•ict en 
tanglcmcni.? \Vc coiikl find no evi- 
/dence, even from Gold himseli, that 
he had. In promoting the Rc-ti eatise, 
•lie had been almost morhidiy sc'll-- 
sacrificial. Denying himself luxuries, 
'spending hard-earned money, wast- 
;mg vacation peritxis, making long 
• trips, suffering loss of sleep, enduring 
‘the nervous pressure of illegal aciivi- 
.ties, he gave everything he had, in¬ 
cluding his honor. Even after he had 
confessed, he continued for a while 
$o fabricate. T'o his credit, however. 


robbed him of the con.science of a 
free .\merican, completely paralyz¬ 
ing his ])ower of moral resistance. No 
spiritual fiircc was left within him 
to slay his deeds of ireavin. 

And what had it all hroughl him 
e.xcejii disgrace and the certain 
prospect of long years in prison.^ 
'fhe Soviets, to he sure, had 
“iMinoreil” 1 larry (lolil. lie told us 
how, one evcnijig, his espionage su¬ 
perior had announced to him that 
they were going it) celebrate that 
night. CjoUI liad been awarded the 
Order of the Red Star for his out¬ 
standing work on behalf of the 


KXl’RA INCOME IN SPARE TIME 

, Would you, in spare lime, like to make gotnl extra income right in your 
own home, or start a profitable full-time business of your own.? Then find 
' out about The Reader's Digest Community Representative IMan! Mail 
coupon on next page ttxlay for Reader’s Digest money-making kit free. 
Many housew'ives and men already cinployeil make Sit> to $2*; extra in spare 
time each week - using their telephones and mailing out cards we supply, 
to secure Reader’s Digest subscriptions in their neighhnrhcMxis. We give 
successful methcxls by which sonic Digest Representatives earn hundreds of 
extra dollars; tell you what to .say, how to say it for success. Fill in and mail 
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tJ.S.S.R. The Russian displayed the 
written 6rder but for obvious rea¬ 
sons could not give him the docu¬ 
ment or the medal. But he did reveal 
that ,one of the privileges of the 
award was free trolley rides in llie 
city of Moscow! 

S'lANDiNf; in b'ederal C'-mirt in 
Philadelphia on December q, lOS"* 
Cfold confessetl his “terrible mis 
lake,” to Judge lames P, McCuan- 
ery. 

“ rheic is a puny inadecpiacy 
about an\’ words telling how deep 
and horrible is inv remorse.” he 
declaretl. lie thanked the Cknirt 
for a fair trial, and commeiuled the 
FBI and other agencies ol the De¬ 
partment of justice and the prison 
authorities lor gofnl treatment. 

“.Most certainly,” he asserted. 


“this could never have happendd^iff' 
the SkiViet Union or in any of the ' 
countries dominated by it.” 

,\nd then the judge pronounced 
the sentence; “ I’hiriy years.” 

I'he miKMi-laced prisoner iuxlded, 
aiul United Slates ileputy marshals 
led him out of the courtropni. 1 larry 
Chikl had saciihced his life and 
ha/iirded the security of his nation 
for "Iree trolley rides in Moscow” 
— a pri\ ilcge which talc was never 
to allow liim to enjoy. 


MdiioN Ki producer Louis de 
Kociicmont (VAe \\'hiulf at Eaton Falls, 
l.o>t litnuuiuru'i, iinomfran^!. The House on 
u.ffiii Sucti. lU.} sptvi:ili/f.s in the ilrjnia- 
ii/:inoii oi Kc.uIit'n Digest ,'irticJes for the 
scK-cn. His liirilicoining tcuiurc produc- 
iioii. n l'.it»t an lieiicunf, will be based 
upon iIk I'ni’scumut ii'\i-ljitionsofConi- 
iniinisi cspii>n.igL'. 


EXTRA IXCOME (XX POX 

Robert Malcolm 

THE RKADI-R’S DIGEST 

276 St. lames St. W., .Montreal, Que. 

Please send me, without obligation, the i-Kii in. oey-making kit and full 
details of your tkjmiiuinily RepresenUitivc Plan lor making extra income 
in spare lime. 

MK. 

2V^/meMRs.. s-sib. 


MISS. 


Sti'eet 


(I'Umsc I’liii. 







ARCTIC TRAVELER’S COMPANION 

liy The fit. Hec. IJttnaltf B. A/«rs/i, 

Bishop-of the Arctw 


litiiiiiiiMiiii.ii:iiiiMiii"iiiiliiil!i‘ui<"i-ii!i'ii.iii>tiiiiiiiiiiii!iii III"'" u i •'■i.ii'iiiiiiiiiMiii;iiiiiitiii‘iiiiiiiii!iiiiii'iiiiiiii I'l' IM 

Bishop iM^rsh oi the Church ut LiiRlaiui ii: ("anaJa is oiic of ihc tnosr tamitiai 
figures in the tugged Canadiai: Noit!i L*uintri H. »s eguallj lonijx’tenr, the ['.ski' 
nios sav, at delivering babies, pujliiig leetli and pteailiirig a sermon. Hi-, dio¬ 
cese covers 2,5(X),lXX) sqtiatr nulc"-, an aicj almost as Jatge as rhr Untied States 

iiii>liiiiiMii>iiiiiiiiiii<'iiMiiiii':>iiiii:iiii!'!!<-!iii.i'iii r.>iiI'll ..I : I ll•ll«l' iiiii: <ii<:iiiii';i:i:iii.ii'i i 


T iIK grub box IS a mo.st ini[Kii!aiii part fl Xn.!ic .sloJ travel. Ii contains 
aii the foixl to ])C cari'ict.l on th« tiio. anJ an assortnu'ni ol sucl'i iruli.s- 


pcnsable.s a.s matches and caniidgcs. 1 a i rv tnnuc in Mcighi counts. I-ven a 
slight overload, vvlurc weight, liin-.- ami distance must be so carelullv bal¬ 
anced, can .spell tragedy. 

rXiring a iJccadc ol .\rciic an mclispeiLs.il)Ie item m ni\’ grub box 

was a copy or two of Tiie Reatlers Digest, i hese little inaga/iues |jro' 
vklcd interesting reading when. .i\ c,|len liuppened, I was sioriubouiul in a 
tiny igloo for sexcral days, oi at iKid moments when the sun vvas luii m the 
.spring and I coultl sit on the .skd rtading tlufujgli lieas v dark glass’s 

Mail ar,rives but once a year in luanv parts of tlie Arctis and olten my 
copie.s of the magazine w( re mans months oUi. Ikil tin v were never i.iit of 
dale. With rath issue 1 was surpriMi! anew to see how uiieiringK the edi 
tors had picked the lasting wheat lioin the torient of {iriiiled chafl in the 
world’s current literature. And I was im[ire.ssed b\ the liveliness of the mag¬ 
azine, its enthusiasm and range of interests, aiul esjieeially b\ its uij>werv- 
ing faitlt in the improval>ility of mankind. I'Vom its pages 1 got many a 
theme for a .sermon, or an anecdote to clrnc. home a point. 

There is nothing superficial in the Arctic. The rigorous life there forces 


you to recognize and appreciate enduring value. IVrhaps that is whv iny 
own iiitere.st in The Reader’s Digest was so widely shared. The row of dog¬ 
eared copies of the magazine in the missitm spoke orclo.se reading over long 
pcricxls, by traders. Royal Canadian Mounted Police and others who con¬ 


tinued to borrow and read them as long as they lickl together. 

Tixiay, with the iarge.st diocese in tlic world to look after, my traveling 
is mainly by airplane, boat and canoc. Often on a trip covering thousands 
of miles my baggage still is limited, although not .so sharply as before. Usu¬ 
ally it is held to j\(} pound.s plus what I can carry in my jxKkets — and The 
Reader’s Digest fits tlicm very well. 



Tt'e still a thrill . . . crcatiM that first party dress* on ^ 
modern SINGER Sewing Machine It stitches so easily ITiere’s 
* beautiful cabinet You'd hardly recognize it as the same **maLe** 
of machine 

Yet, from 1851 until now through a century of progress .. 
nli SINGER Sewing Machines have aerved the same fine purpose: 
sewing beautiful!V, dependtMy, saving work and money 

IHi VHOm SIWINO MACHMI OOMPANr, as it edebrates 
Hundredth Anniversary of the SINGER Sowing Machine, eatends 
greetings to all its many finmnia. 



Scaffi care g/m (fourMr 

that Aantfyme /ooh, / 



A few drops of Viseiine Hair Tonic before brushing or combing* 
a generous massage with this pure cltm tonic before shampooing 
— that s the way to check dr) sc ilp snd lcx>se dandruff — to keep 
your hair good looking and orderly all day long A grind hur 
tonic*—and so economical 
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ft Notkin^ 90 welcome as a froaty Lottie of Coca-Co^!. 
I plesMul cua(om .<^ paviam^ to refreak. witk 


r/1,1^ y 
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REVOLUTIONARY 

NEW/^^Sii^COFFEE 

Not a grind I Not a powder i But 
millions of tiny flavor buds of 
100% PURE, ROASTER FRESH 

iMXWEU HOUSE COFEEE 

Instantly soluble in the cup 

The ONLY INSTANT COFFEE with that 
"GOOD TO THE LAST DROP flavor i 


A Product of General Foods 


A 



tM ideal gift for 


The famous Kirsten returns to Canada' After an 
cdssence of several years your dealer has Kirsten pipes 
and cigaret holders ogam The scientific principle 
of cooling and filtering by condensation for 
which Kirsten has been so famous applies 
to both the pipe and holders 

(r MM nduda Conod sn mpa du y 
MtlaianducM anH 
Raplacmiwn pa t ava labi* 

0 fl butad aachn vaiy a Canada by 





IN THREE SiZK 
LONeySHORT& 
EXTRA SHORT 









built fer 
Ihe y^ears ahead 

mM 43'‘lOOfrAt/£JU»’f£/l7V^9£5i 



Beautiful satin silver sur- 
panel, new ■■CjK>w-Cup‘'_ 
controls and "Qianalitcd" 
Instrument Cluster. New 
"Air-Wing ' steering 
wheel with graceful new 
fuU-cirde Hum Ring. 


irii^ Niw AumMime mm eomnim.'' 

t,'? 

“Ihdra-Coil" Front Springs, new i 
Variahle-Rate Spring SuspensioQ i 
anti 'Viscous Orntrol" Shudu- *' 
Absorbers . . . automaticdlr '> 
adjust tu suit ruad conditions. 
















' FffilZ'll lOCKER-Bigenouqh 
lor about 50 Ibi. troien foodt. 
' Speed-fioeiot 4.5 lb> ol icf 
' at a limp Ample room for 
amra tioy* 




rtESHN'R COMPARTMENT.^ 
Conirellvd moist-old keeps 
Hieolfc ond poultry *iesh uctd 
fUKy« %ulod» Miupprg cn>p 
Quick'chills beveiuqs^s Full 

Width 




SWING'R CRISP'RS — EXCLU¬ 
SIVE TO GIBSON! Th-w roomy 
modern criipfrs won! Mick — 
hove no runiieik So brnd out of 
shope Mont- cold ki*rps hints 
ond veg^toblr^s garden hesh* 


“Be 
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All the worthwhile {ecturcs — they're in the new 
Gibson, a big, 9 cu ft refrigerator with con* 
trolled-celd for every type of food. 

Inside and out, the now Gibson is o dream to 
cteon Its porcelain interior, with rounded corners, ^ 
can be polished in o flash I The famous Gibsen 
Mechanism, hermetically sealed m steel with a 
lifetime supply ol oil, needs no cleaning or oiling ■ 
The gleaming while, smartly modern appear¬ 
ance of the new Gibson brings outstanding re¬ 
frigerator beauty to the kitchen. Choose the new 
Gibsen for service, utility, beauty! 

SpeciTicatioiii sub/ecf to change without ncUiro 

CuncrdiCHi Oiihihutof 

CANADIAN FAIRBANKS-MORSE CO. UMiTEO 

Atanvfaclured el L'Aisoifiption, Owe. 
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How to grow' the best roses in town 


It ifti’l fUhy, hut if you luive iht* liiiit*, you can learn to yrow prize-’vinning 
hiooiiis.... The Hotailf* of mu'I, sun, planting anti pruning, we'll leave tt) other 
i-xperLs. Our speeiulty is provitling that most prei-iou- luxury: time to 
ilo as you pleii.se - lime to wt»rk to your heart's et»nlent teniling your roses 
or iM'ileriiig \tuir golf seorc, catching trout or just wuteliing your grand- 
chiliJren at play. 


We ran't give you all the time in the worlil right now, l»iiJ here is what 
a (Ireat'West l.ife retireiueiil plan can ilt> lor ytuil It w'ill bring you a 
regular ineoine, guaranteed for life, beginning at tl»c relireinent age you 
ehotisc*. It will prttleei yt»iir family with life instiratiee Iroin the start. 
And you ean begin .sneh a plan for as little as .SI.lM) a week, increasing 
your savings as y«»ur ineoine grows throiigli the years 

The scwmer you start, the more time you H ha\e !oi your favorite hobby 
later. Consult your nearby Great-West Life repiesciiiative. 
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Here’s a 
faster wav 


to nafce yonr 






l^orc than 6(),()(N) Canadiaiis 
nave diseovered that iJie 
Investors •Syndieat.v^ [dan is 
an easier, faster way to Imild 
financial sec’uri t y. 

You may want tojirovide for 
the education <»f your c/iildren— 
for the tiuildiiig of anew home— 
or f«>r your own retirement. 
Whatever your plans for the 
future, you can make your 
dreams and ambitions eorne 
true — t hrough systeinat ic 
savings with Investors Syndi¬ 
cate. 

You not. only save money 
—but. you also make a profit^ 
on your savings. 

Contact your nearest Inves 
tors Syndicate representative- 
now. You’ll be glad you did 
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MAKE YOU/f DREAMS COME TRUE 
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I famous for FLAVOR 

liflJe^P leaves! ! 



jlilMl IW» *> « 


The most ^nveHient 
and e(X>nomical way 
to 'Serve 'finest tea | 

\t\ \ 

^ ^ ^ --- - Iiwuir^'**"'^""***'*"^***^^*"^**^*' «NiNlMriMH 


ii 


Ih «*■ ■ ««* 1^. 





The finest rice beer 
ever brewed! 



- ■■ 4 


Don't take chances with 






-it can be serious/ 

Guard aiiinst Athlete's Foot with 
Absorhiee Jr. aed the “Wet-Dry" method! 

• Don’t wait for red, burning 
toes to make ytiu realize you 
have painful Athlete's Foot! 
At the; first sign of a crack be¬ 
tween the t(M*H, start using the 
Absorhine Jr. “Wet-Dry ’’ 
method. Its “wetting” action 
removes flakes of dead skin 
and stale perspiration products 


and allows Absorhine Jr. to 
kill all the Athlete's Foot fungi 
it can reach. Its “drying” 
action helps heal the cracks. 

During these hot months 
use Al)sorbine Jr. every day as 
a precaulum. Wonderful, too, 
for non-puisonous insect bites, 
minor sunburn. Only $1.25 a 
long-lasting bottle at all drug- 
st-ores. For free sample bottle, 
write W. F. Young, Inc., 
Lyman House., Montreal. 



America*s No. 1 Relief for Athlete's Foot 

Also us«*d by litoiisamls for conib^rliiig relief from 
sore, aching’museles, neuralgic aiul rlieuiiialic pain 


ABSORBINEJR. 


■ki 
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Watch the poise 
of those women 
who use Tampax 

How a small but important 
invention brings 
now social confidence on 
''those days" 





y One of the best 
thin|rs about 
using Tampax 
. for sanitary pro- 
' tection is that 
you can realh’ 

.. forget its pres¬ 
ence ! Being worn 
internally, Tani- 
. pax w'hcn in place 
cannot be felt by 
■ the wearer nor detected b\ any- 
r one else. It causes no lines nor 
.edges under your xlress and no 
odor. Your knowledge that "all is 
well” adds to your serenity and 
soi:ial iK>ise . . . Invented b\’ a 
doctor, 'fampax is made of pure 
absorbent cotton cf>ni]>resse<I to 
tiny size and contained in slender 
'applicators for dainty insertion. 

No belts, pins or e.xternal pads. 
; Easy dis}X)sai. No ('liaFing. Wear 
*■ in tub or shower. Month's supply 
.V^oes in purse. At drug or notion 
;-counters. 3 sizes: Regular, .Super, 
4*junior. C'anadian 'I'ampax ('or- 
>v|X3ration Ltd., Brampton, Ontario. 


m 
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I u&e Came-o Stoiionery 
j It i& so nice lo write on 
3 Its smort style and Fine 
^ quolity give me o ‘lift" 
^ socially —Yot it ■$ quite 
inexpensive. 







In fh» box or 
by thu qiiiro; 
All stylet and 
tint. 


CAMEO 










S . 












((otutced (>p cjoutPu "fox 

'3otKen^1Dcu| i 

Give him what you KNOW h* li like I a fact that, year 
after \ear more and more men who like to keep their 
weight down their hair on ind their appearance^,take 
to using >0^illiams Aqua Velva—the world s most populor 
after-shave lotion Here s eleven ounces of it, o UouittiM 
lilt wenHw* wppiyr ift P ii«nd«eNM| «ifi 


lt.Uk.PQR_ 

*'A few months tgo^the Ai»< 
craft Factory in whkh 1 worked 
inmniuced a monthly magazine 
with a circulation for 30.000 
copies. Today my work consists 
entirely _of gathcrinf; material 
and writing stories for the 
Joyrnal. The N.I.A. course has jiroved conclu¬ 
sively to me its advantages to aspiring writers." 
—R. Q. Marsh. 3921 Cool St., Verdun, Queb., Catu 

To People 
who want to write 
hut can’t get started 

no YOtT have that constant urge to write bur 
P-P fear that a beginner hasn't a clianccj' Here is 
whar the former editor of Liberty said -"Tlicre is 
more room for ne\/comcrs in writing than ever 
before, ^me of the greatest of writing men and 
women have passed itom the scene in leiciii sears. 
Who will taim their places:* Fame, riche's and the 
happiness of achievement* await the new men and 
women cd power." 

A chance ta teat youraelf—FREE! 

The Newspaper Institute of America offers a (tee 
Wriring Aptitude Test. Its obiect is to diMOvci 
more men and women who can add to their in- 
come by Action and article writing. The W'ririru; 
Aptitude Test is a simple but expert anal) sis of 
w)ur latent ability, your powers ot imaginarioii. 
logic, etc. Those who ^ss this test are qualifieil 
to take the famous N. 1 A. course based on the 
practiral New York Copy Desk Method which 
teaches you to write by writing! You woik at 
home, in leisure time, constantly guided by expe¬ 
rience writers. Soon you acquire the covc-ted 
‘'ptofessional'' touch. Then you're ready to market 
your stones, articles and news items. 

Mail the Coupon ISow 

Taking the WrliiiiK Aiitliiuie Test rii|Uii'(*< Inn a fi-w 
nliNites and I’Osiri notiiiiii; So mail liif c■oll|l■•n imu. 
Take the llrst step tnuanls the iihim i>iiiomiIi1c ami 
pmlltabie opcupni ion- -wiiiim; tnr inililii'niioii; 

Mper liistiture oT Amn «■», Oin- i'.nk Aw'inie, h'ew 
York IS. V., L‘. .s. A. (Kuumiuil lu:ir.j. 

NOTICE TO CANADIANS “ 
Nawapapar Inatituta'a oparationa in Canada 
havm oaan opprevad by tha Foreign Exchange 
Control Board. Canadian dollars ora occaptabla 
ert par with U. S. To focilitota all financial 
transactions, a apacial parmit has baan oa- 
signad to thoir account with tho Canadian Banh 
of Coniinarca. Montreal._ 


EDCE Nawspapar Inatituta at Aaiarba 1 
rilbCoRa Park Avaaua. N. Y. IP, N.Y.. U.8.A. I 

{ Send me. without coat or obligation, your Writing ■ 
lAoUtudo Test and tu^er Intormatlon about writing I 
jfdr inoflt aa prumlaed in Reailer*s OlgeaU ■ 

Imasl I 

|»).I 

jAddrcM. .1 

4 lAU ccirrcKpcindener euiifidentinl. Nu ealcmiiun J 

[^jlv^caU on ______ lU«-H-78y 

vV'^f^^opyHght J949 Newspaper Inatituta of, Aner^ 



Sure, I watch my diet - 
and my vitamins! 

Why take chances—guard against vitamin 
deficiencies which may contribute to that 
run-down feeling and to lack of healthy 
appeiiic. Do as so many others do—supple¬ 
ment one meal each day with One-A-Day 
Brand Multiple Vitamin capsules! Each 
liny, casy-io-take capsule contains six 
vitamins, helps guard against possible 
"hidden” deficiencie.s in ytrur diet! One- 
A-Day Multiple capsules cost so little, 
too! Better play safe—ask your druggist 
today for the blue package 


with the big white "One. 





•rSBo 

MUUTIFt* 


VITARIIHS 
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President 


CANADIAN 


0/U/////////7/U 



Happy memori<‘s . , . The buzz \r, the crowded churrh 
The hush |ust before Ihe ofyan, ' With this r.nq 

The gay reception. The wnrrri good v^ishrs, th^- 

q/ftS, thr' 

Nothing is more right for the wedding you re pkirinifiq than 
President Champagne, the oniv Canadian chompaqr^- 
morfe m the true traditiona' mcnnea It'; spaWimo 
goiety IS perfect for a wc»dding, and if'' ,’jqhf- 
heorted goodness will appeo! to <^ve;v guest And yen P 
be an^aied at its mod^rote price. 

Try this great champogne for yourself Pou I’ s^e whs 
President Champagne is a toast to good taste* 




Prf\identCkampaRnfeTv<iril~ 
fd HrnHsr MRiliil al the First 
InlerHulumtit H’lw^ sfciK— 
Sarrii nirniii, ( a/ij<-rniii, 
Mfplrmhtr, /VW. Au-iirdrd 
Silvft hlfdiil (hitifirr, JV50, 
at the Umpire IViwc Compe- 
tiliuH, LiihiIuu, Jill Kill nd. 





On. 





^olding^^^lA.p their jiu6ine.-i>6 


condensed frtjm C-I-L C)\'AL. 



IS you read ill is, j J-ior is 
opening or closiiij'. liver since 
primeval man pushed a nick 
slab across the mouth of his 
cave, doors have been a sym¬ 
bol of securiry and comfort to him 

A few years a»»o the Modernfold Door 
Company develo|x*d a dtior which is the 
answer to modern man's desire for 
streamlined living. It’s called a MOD¬ 
ERN FOLD Door and resembles a grace¬ 
fully pleated wall when closed. When 
fully opened and folded it takes up very 
little space The ease of the door's ac- 
cordion-like ojxration is acc]uired from 
the precision-built hinge plates at top 
and bottom loined together by vertical 
metal rods for strength covered with 
a Vinyl-coated fabric in your choice of 
many attractive decorator 
colours. 

The door is fitted with con¬ 
cealed wheels w hich slide back 
and forth cjuietly on an alumi¬ 
num track set in the ceiling or 
an upper beam of the room, 
doorway or arch. 

The Modcrnfold door is 
highly suited for installation 
in small apartments where 
swing-back doors would nor¬ 
mally take up several square 
feet of cherished space. They 
can shut of! kitchens, pan¬ 
tries, clothes closets and bath¬ 
rooms from the remainder of 
the home. A living room can 
be enlarged when guests call. 


bv sliding open the folding wall separ- 
arint; ir from den or library 

These doors are being adopted in pub¬ 
lic places as space savers In the new 
Laiireiitien Hotel in Montreal, for ex¬ 
ample, thev are eiiiploved to create a 
ctjsv e.veiiing coffee shop by shutting off 
tile mam pan i>f Mum vs Restaurant 
After dinner when the mezzaniiie dining 
room IS devoid of customers, a ‘waH'' 
materializes, as if by niagie, from no¬ 
where, to shin off the eni]M\ room fiom 
the lounge. 

Folding doots are King found useful 
in offices, scIumiU, churclus, audito¬ 
riums, hospitals and maiiv other insti¬ 


tutions 



lllustrjuj hIn.vc is .1 Moni RNI-OLI> Door 
laktaiUriiin in an exicurive iilTiec <>uifc in liie 
new Bank of NiivaStutia HuililinKin Tiironio. 


(If you are mtertsted in knotvinf, More about MODIiRN f-Ol.D Doors and 
where you can see thtm^ send your name to Box 176^ Station H, Montreal 
and indicate whether it is for your home or your hm mess') 
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NOW, . . For a limited time 

Elizabeth Arden's spirited and 
famous Blue Grass Flower Mist 
with a special gift atomizer 


2.20 (4 oz.) 



Af Smartest Shops in Every Townz 



knows no 
’Vm«' wason . . . but 
Ml. June hit'¬ 
ll Lome* lo lie i'('^;aiili'd 
S as tin* Uiiii:il iiiontli. 
1 lull's wh\ we dedi¬ 
cate 'his column Ut ill the MisseN who'll 


be Mrs. by Jiih 


as well as lo all 


the heal Is in love and all the voiiii}* in 
heart. .Vnd now let's look inio oui "luijie 
chest" ol June shoiijnii}* ‘ftenis" . . 
familiar nalionalls ailveilised piodiuts 
worths of voui consideiatioii. 


er r your milk bill 
in half with MIL- 
K <) f o I all sour 
baking, rooking and 
^ d T ink ing — es en 
svhips like cieain. 
It gises sou piiie 
lieluioiis milk as 
Mil Ko is atlii.ills |uisieini/ed iiesli 
ssveei milk with oiiis moisiiiie ami iai 
lemosed N .IS all I he Cahiiini and other 
s.ilnable .Miiieials, I'loteiiis. Riboflavin 
and X'li.imiii 11 (.om|>le\ iioimalls lotind 
ill whole milk . . set onis 1 package oi 


Juno’s A-/ilooni with 
fresh frttits and sc-getables 
. . . time to seise ciisp, 
nutritious 'n' delicious 
salads o-t-i-e-ii! It's the 
dressing that "ntakry" a 
.salad lo.sset’s re|)utation. 
though ... so be sine 
you use MlR.\C.i.L. W'DIP 
Salad Dressing. Has a selsets ti-Miiie .iiul 
delicate tang all its own makes .nis 
.salad tu'Uf us good. You s(*e. Mii.iile 
Whip is a combiiiation oi zests boiled 
dressing and .satin-smooth masoniiaise 
. . . made by a secret recipe kiiossn o/i/v 
to KR.AKT! Fot variety's sake tiv Kiaft 
French Dressing and Kraft Masoniiaise. 
ton. 


Mil Ko makes 1 (|iiaits oi luscious skim 
milk at a IU(> sasiiig! I'lS \'t-'I'one, too. 

P ro it y I s A s 
Protty Does ... ' 

.so be sine the des- 
seits sou sene soui 
Iannis ate just as 
niitiitioiis as they 
aie delicious. \nd 
tiles svill be it sou luin sour ‘'catciing*' 
osei to Rf)^’,\I. I'lidcinigs . . toi tliey'ie 
not Olds iiiscioiis anti c iearns snuHtth. 
but help gi\c‘ soungsteis (oldstets. toc^!) 
the iiMid eneigs thes need ior woik ancJ 
plus. \iid Rosul Puddings li\ in a jifly. 
iiMi. \\ huh kind do [ like best? The 
whole mens saiieiv . . . Royal Rtilter- 
siotili. ('.hocolulc'. Daik 'V .Sweet. \'anilla 




ant I o Win 
Fame atid 'inlluetice'' 
appetites? Then use 
^ "j .AC'C’.ENT in soui 
Ja t ccxiking. for it makes 
fcKicI flasors come rigfit 
ssiti and s-i-n g! The 
secict of famous chefs 
for years, it's ptire 
inonosoditim glutamate in ciystal foini; 
brings out more templing, natural flavoi 
than you ever knew i.'xistcd in countless 
foods. To prove it. make this simjjle 
lest: Drain lic|iiid from a can of green 
beans, and taste. Add t/ff isp. Ac'cent and 
taste again! The remarkable difference 
'< will make you rank Ac'cent right beside 
.(.j.four salt and pepper ahakers! 


and M.ipiv. 



Cooked Barles Cereal. 


//ere* s A 
Blessing For 
Bohy and busy 
mothers, too . . . 
that wonderful 
ino of treats, 
H 1-. I N / I* 1 c - 
Hein/ Oatmeal 


■Mixiine und Heinz (.eic'al Food, .-Ml you 
do IS add wann milk oi formula and 


slit . . . und will your baby love them! 
Much is so smcKith textured and easy to 
digest, with a tempting flavor all its 
own. riiey provide licitcr-baianced 
nourishment by supplying important 
extra niitrients liaby nec& for rapid 
development. Serve all three ..re|{ulaiEj^'. 






. I ■ ■ ■ / 

puKC'cts I'vc’i) I he most siin -.sriisiti\c skin 
. . . Ml eiij(i\ the siin with Skolex! 


^Personal Oainiiness 
knrt'dn't be "threatened” 
»l)> warm weather . . . 
^ot for the girl who 
K>.ceps herself .sweet-to- 
be neai with VITA RAY 
Cream Deodorant. This 
delicately perfumed, creainy-tcxturcd de¬ 
odorant smixiihs on .so easily, then van 
ishes; stopping perspiration and perspir¬ 
ation odor up to three days. Never dries 
out in the jar and is absolutely harmle.ss 
to skin and clothing, too. Just two more 
rea.son.s why Tm sure yoti’ll agree with 
me that Vita Ray Cream jDeodorant 
“does more” jfor less! 





*w 




through ... yet i< 
easy, clean and pleasant . . . with no 
fumes. So use Drano regularly to keep 
your drains frre-iiinniiig and sanitary. 
Haiinless to septic tanks . . . actually 
them woik better. 


Want some more tips on wke 
buying . . . news about 
for your home, your 


Jt pro 
baoy. 


xoducta 


■ i 


your 
Then 
for 


health and your beauty? 
turn to the next two wges for 
a continuation of our latest ia-f^ 
formation about helpful' 

LINES you’ll find in yonr 
vorite storea todays 


. ' n\r 









Jlfcr' 4 rr^HIS FREE 

m X booklet. 

» ''It's Simple W/teu 
You Know How", 
o&ts invaluable help to brides and all 
new home-makers . . . for it shows you 
how to start your money planning in a 
business-like w'ay in order to make the 
most of your dollars. Offered to Y-O-U. 
by The Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
it’s fully illustrated and explains rlcarly 
what every woman should know about 
her most important job—handling her 
share of home finance. So get your ropy 
at any Commerce Branch trxlay . . . or 
write Frances Terry, Head Office. The 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, Toronto. 


« Fortune Smiles on 
the girl with soft, nat¬ 
urally curly hair : . . 
■C- and that can l>c Y-O-II 
if you "crown" yoiii- 
“^self with a TONI 
Home Permanent. It’s 
guaranteed to look, 
feel and act like nat¬ 
urally curly hair . . . 
and Toni's gentler 
creme waving lotion is 
the secret. It performs a real l>catity 
"miracle" . . . makes your hair feel .so 
soft (with no frizziness!) and look natur¬ 
ally lovely month after month . . . 
through rain or shine, shampoo or 
shower. Your Toni wave will be an 
"angel" to manage, t(x> . . . needs no 
more care than naturally curly hair. 











Honeymooning or 
, just plain vacationing, 

the wonderful WEST- 
INGHOUSE Electric 
TRSk'^rllT Kettle is a "raust" in 

.iX your wired summer 

/atf I ' M “‘tiagc. You see. it can 

f JB; * Ik* pluggt'd into nny 

receptacle ... a 
real lilessing where 
there's no electric range or just a coal 
or w(K>d stove. And it’s wonderfully 
handy in the modern kitchen. Ikiils four 
pints of water in onh minutes, so 
not only leaves a range burner free, but 
saves time, current and money. P.S. The 
Westinghouse Electric Kettle makes a 
wonderful wedding gift! 

_ WpcWing Beils 
^ arc tinging and 
^ '■ *‘**'*^ "chime" in 

iJ'..' with .some wonderful 

V*‘ , new’s of my own . . . CONTI 

C^astile Shampoo is now 
i ^ ' available in C.:inada. 1 knov 
\ that makes you happy . . 

^ few l>«>9iitv oiithrkHtw'C 




I? '/ifc-' 


Castile Shampoo is now 
i ^ ' available in C.:inada. 1 know 

\ that makes you happy . . . 

> for beauty authorities every- 

* where recommend pure cos- 

tile for beautiful hair. And 
Conti is pure castile . . . with olive oil. 
That’s why it promotes the natural 
beauty of all types of hair . . . brings 
out the sparkling highlights and leaves 
hair adorably soft and a darling to 
manage. Make Conti your shampoo. 

W/taf Every Bride 
Should Know 

shirts and sheets I 
washed only 10 min¬ 
utes in the New Jet- 
Power LUX come 
whiter and last longer 
than those washed 20 
minutes with other 
washday products. 

New Lux docs the job in just 10 min¬ 
utes, so there’s only half the wear ’n’ 
tear. It’s a double "must" for your budg¬ 
et. Power and safety combined, girls, 
and besides making your new household 
linens last longer, it actually costs less t» 
tu^; you get more,soap in every pa4uig^.<- 


totteW’'*' 




An Aduertising Column for Canadian Women 

Man 

is always Dad .. . 

^ Ci> snci the gift chat 
WA 7/'>U ftjr^will bring ihe 


g/\ /' r\'* *W''^*** bring tnc 
f/i broadest grin to 

yjiL^L his face on 
Father's Day is a 
A. //'/ new ARROW Bi-Way Shirt. 
^ It’s a whole new concept in 

collar comfort . . . for it looks neat as 
a business shirt when worn with a tie, 
like a sport shirt when open at the neck 
and wonderfully comfortable both ways. 
The Arrow Bi-Way comes in many dif¬ 
ferent fabrics . . . but for summer 1 
recommend the airy new mesh-weave 
fabric called Lightweight Living. 



Up In The Clouds . . . that’s how 
you feel on a buoyant, posture-perfect 
AIRFOAM Mattress by Goodyear. You’re 
relaxed and correctly supported by mil- 
lion.s of latex-walled air cells . . . and 
since Airfoatn is porous, it “breathes” 
with you! Self-ventilating and odorless. 




It’s Love At 
First Sight 
v.'hen you "meet 
BIRDS EYE Ck>ncentiated 
Lemonade ... for you 
just add water, ice and 
presto . . . you’ve got the 
grandest lemonade that ever trickled 
down your throat. You see, Birds Eye 
Lemonade is the juice of sun-ripened 
lemons . . , concentrated, sweetened and 
tjuick frozen. Takes only 30 seconds to 
Bx 6 glas.ses of lemonade . . . alive with 
.sunny-tart tang. 1 know you’ll love it 
. . . but if you don’t agree it’s the best 
lemonade you cv£r tasted (including 
your oMrn home squeezed!), the Birds 
Eye folk will give you your money back! 




M Shopping 
I rips arecut to 
once a week .. • 
when one of the 
new FRIGIDAIRE Re¬ 
frigerators comes into 
your home. That’s be¬ 
cause the new eight 
cubic feet Standard 


super-cushioned Airfoam Mattresses are 
allergy-froc and dust-free as well ... so 
spend that important onc-third of your 
life in Airfoam comfort and sleep your 
way to health! Airfoam Pillows are 
grand, too; they’re dustless and lintless! 

■ Something bor¬ 
rowed . . . some¬ 
thing blue! You 
know the charms 
that every bride 
should have. But I’d 
like to add another: 

YARDLEY English Lavender. This cap¬ 
tivating fragrance is doubly lovely, for 
when you use it with the lavish abandon 
of a toilet water you gain fragrant bodily 
refreshment—and the poise bestowed by 
an'exquisite perfume. So let the artful 
fragrance of Yardley English Lavender 
he yours now and forever after. 


and Master Model Frigidaires hold more 
food, without taking any more kitchen 
space . . . thanks to the skillful arrange¬ 
ment of working parts. So .see the won¬ 
derful new Frigidaire Refrigerators and 
Electric Ranges ... at your Frigidaire 
Dealer's. Frigidaire Appliances (like 
that famous family of automobiles) are 
made by General Motors. 







wi3f“fk ***** * *»eautiful to look j 
meJt ^'^SkT**^ *nd^ehfe? aJ ®^**“V»*caI to use 
*nd baling a **i!** ***** "*®ans perfi J V t 
Roller Stoftee D« J!J^****/ "J^^nute MiSm "aSlu"**’ '***'**” 
*U» the W^^ttk**'*^** ***** *^”veiiient Waf^«**T^ *''** ®paciou 
B*ectnc RanSf **^**“1? *“««ntee If that\^®* Drawer. Abov 
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30 TH YEAR 


Readei^ Digest 


-. ='T* •'■';'• 

JUNE 1951 


An article a Jay of enduring significance, in condensed permanent booklet form 


C^tnaeiKU) and I'.S. industry open up a ritli siurchousc 
ol iron and titanium ore ami hyilrodcctnc power 


////: SK.l li YA) COIW IH) 


mis HIE j.u EEo i 


tliolu New I.ibiiiv 
Kctth Mtt/iro 


i»RA\\M\(; northward Ircnn the 
granite shores ol tlie (luH of 
St. l-iwrence intti that hleak wilder¬ 
ness whieh sirelehes all the wav to 
riiidson Stratt. C^tnada's Saguenav 
count!'), in the provmee ol (duehee. 
is a ruggeti laiul peopleil hy ro\ itig 
Indian irihes aii»l lonely trappers, 
and inhabited bs bears. carilxHi and 
wolves, it IS also tlie heart ol an area 
that ptissesses untold riches, only 
now being uncoverctl. Within a sliort 
spall ol vears this area has become 
the world’s hugest producer ol 
aliiininum; it has the worhi'sgreatest 
known de|)osits ol titanium, one of 
the world’.s greatest potentials *or 
hydroelectric development, and 
in it lies what mav turn out to be 


the worhl's hugest iKidy at iron ore. 

I'or manv years it was known that 

the Saguenav countr\ had iron and 
^ ¥ 

perhaps other minerals, but nolxxJy 
did anvthing alxnit it until a group 
orCamadian ami I'.S. comjxmiesset 
out to deselop tlic.se resources. ‘ 
TiKlas they arc bisecting the Saguc- 
na\ are.i with a ^Oo-mile railroad 
costing Si'H). 1)00,000. It w'ill bring 
out iron ore lor the steel mills of 
C-lex eland, ^ oungstoxvn, Pittsburgh 
and the .\tlaiitic Oxisi, thus giving- 
respite to .Minne^'ota’s Mesabi Range ' 
which two xx'orhi xx'ars have badly 
ilepleieil. .\ short but cc]ually im- - 
[xirtani railnxul .s{xins the 27 miles 
between Lake 'I'io and Havre St.-. 
Pierre on ’ he St. Ia.iwrcncc, and taps, 

'■ 
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ihc largest known body of titanium 
ore. , 

Saguenay’s first glimmerings of 
greatness came not from its mineral 
resources but from its limitless hv 
dr<x‘lcctric |'K)tential, which some 
years ago leil the Alumiimm Caaii- 
piny oi Canada to huiKi a small 
plant at .\r\ida, (jii the Sagiienav 
Kiver. World War II brought acute 
aluminum shortages, so the Alumi¬ 
num C'^impinv harnesscil the surg 
ing Saguenay. I'hev turned it a 
mile oil’ it' course through a man 
made channel int(t the great geiur 
ators of the shipshaw ilaius irom 
which it emerges .i |H-.icelul stream, 
having ilivested ilsell of two million 
horse|iower of energs. t'.anadiati 
hardrock miners cut this ihannel 
in ^o months, baigiiurrs had esii 
mated it would take li\e veais. 

With this eMr.i power the yead\ 
output oi the Arvid.i |>lant w.is 
h(X)sted from S4 million to one hil 
lion pounds, making it the w01 Id's 
largest aluminum prtHlueer. Somi- 
sav this was (amada's gre.ilesi w.ir 
effori. 

Meanwhile it had been rep«)rud 
that the wild laiul to the north and 
east was rich in minerals. 'The owners 
of the i lollinger g<tl<l mines, among 
northern Ontario’s largest, decided 
to in\esligale. Aerial surveys aiul 
drillings slioweil that there was 
plenty of iron, hut 1 lollinger wante«I 
gold. Then Jules *1 immins. head ol 
the Hollingcr CxMisolidated (iold 
.Mines l.til., went to ('leveland and 
talked with his friend Cieorge Hum 
phrey, president of the M. A. 1 Janna 


Company. The two men fbunded 
the Iron Ore Qimpany of Canada 
aixi sent in more prospecting crews, 
liv tlie lime they had spent §5,000,- 
000 ihev had prosed at least 400 
million tons of high grade iron ore. 

I>ut this ore was a ihous;uul miles 
iiom smellers. 'I'o gri it down to the 
St. I ..i\\ rent e ss heiv ships coultl carrv 
it to ('icsfl.iiul .iiui to other ports 
would letjuire.i r.ulro.id which wouKl 
li.ise to cioss MMiie ol the toughest 
lerrain on the coutineut. Not since 
ihf Kockies sseri- sp.umeil hs steel 
had such a construci 1011 job heen 
iiiuleriaken. 

riu I lanna-I lollinger interests 
ssenl to lise hig steel comptinies and 
got an onlei lor all the ore tins 
eould ileliser. .it prices tompar.ihit 
sslih Mes.il>i »Me. Then thes louml 
light h.mks three m ('anada, lise 
ID Wall Slieel which would r.iise 
Sjoi).oilo.MiMI, :mii more il needed. 

Work was siailiil on the i.iilroud 
at Sesi ii Ishuuls. a loimer fishing 
\ ill.ige. Three hundred and sivts 
miles to the north is liurut C'reek. 
onee nothmg, now the c.ipilal ol 
C.mad.»’s s.isi new mineral empire. 
When the ro.ul connects these two 
points, ten million ions ol ore a 
\(Mr will come rolling down to the 
ore hoiils. II and when the St. 
Lawrence Seawav is completed, this 
tonnage will he doultleil or lrij)leil. 

Ihiilding this railroad is no cinch. 

‘' Toughest job T\e laced in my 41 

Ni-jirs ol railroad building,” says 

1 lector .MacN'eil, who is in charge 

oi tlic 2000 men on the job. In the 

first too miles ihev arc encounter- 

¥ 



ing heavy rock cuts, clay so deep it 
mires 25-100 caterpillars and 75-ton 
shovels and granite precipices and 
mountains ^500 i'cet high. 

Bv the time the railroad reaches 
Burnt Creek in 195^ it will find the 
mines ready to deliver, for men and 
machinery are l)eing flown in, even 
4o,ooo-|K>iind power shovels, 

A large pan of the iron country is 
111 Labrador, as is Cirand I'alls. one of 
the greatest cataracts in the world. 
Alxiiit the tmn of the century a 
Canadian geologist. Dr. .\. P. Low, 
heard tales of a huge waterfall on the 
Hamilton Kiser that was viid to be 
higher and mightier than Niagara. 
He fought his wa\ thiough the 
wildernes^ and. about 200 miles 
inland from where the Hamilton 
Kiver empties into Lake Melville, 
he discoveii'd the falls, an engineer’s 
dream. He came out groping for 
words to describe what he’tl seen. 

Htt re|K)rtc<l that above the falls 
the Hamilton is a wide, majestic 
river. In the last couple of miles 
before its tremeiulous plunge, the 
land falls awav swiftly and the stream 
IS constrieied between high rock 
walls into a gorge 160 feet wide, 
“'Lhc confined waters rush along in 
a swirling mass, thrown into wa\-es 
20 feel high, the deafening noise of 
which completely ilrowns the lxx>m 
of the great falls immediately be¬ 
low.” 

I'hen, as though on a gargantuan 
ski jump, the water is shot down a 
steep incline for the last hundred 
feet. Surging faster and faster, it 
plunges over a perpendicular cliff, a 



than Niagara. /v 

Becau.<;e the territory was 
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cessibtt, Ix)W*s report remained 
something of a fairy tale until en¬ 
gineers were down into the region 
recently. While still miles awav 
they, could sec a great plume of 
spray rising a thousand feet, 'rhclr 
.survey showed the greatest potential 
for hydnK'iectrie development known 
■ in the world: its live million hoise 
power will tleliver as much as thiee 
Niagaras. 

.\ hiindre<! miles east is ilu* 
smaller .Miiski it halls, eapahle ol 
developing a million and a h.iii 
horsejxmer. Between the two is a 
.series of steep rapuls s<i situateil that 
dams 700 feet high are leasihie. 
Eventually this tremendrais foiee 
will be liarnessed to pros uk- [h»wli 
for mines and mining towns, loi 
hauling and smelting 01 e. It will 
supply energy lor pulp mills and 
plastic plants, ior there is pleni\ ol 
pine and spiuee in the legion. 

Within recent months other enor 
moiis iron ileposit.s and moie hydio- 
elcctric jxmer siii-s ha\e been ths 
covered within the Saguenay coun¬ 
try. This whole desekipnient in 
Quebec and J^abrador is so important 
to the LhiitefI States that ail new- 
steel plants built hencelorth will 
probably be on the east coast. 
Quehcc-I^brador ore runs as high 
a.s 6 q percent iron - about 15 per¬ 
cent higher than Mesabi's - -and 
most of it lies right underneatii the 
moss, ready for open-pit mining. At 
Burnt Creek they've drilled <lown 

. 350 feel without coining to the 
TOltom of the ore. 

y ' A hundred miles down the St. 


I.awrencc from Seven Lslands are the 
great titanium de|iosits at I^kc 
d’io. 'I'he main ore Inxly lies only 
27 miles inland from the St. I.aw- 
renee. 'I’lie Lake 'I'io railroad, just 
compk teil. will eveiiliially bring out 
I2S million known ions of ore iroiii 
w'liicb comes titanium a metal 
wliicli is midwav bilween steel and 
almiiiiuim in weight aiui resists 
coriosion as well as stainless steel. It 
will be usid lor let engines, airplane 
coiistiuction. light weight tanks and 
in nasal \essels. Private industry 
wants it lor engines, automobiles, 
kilchi nware. instruments and cbein 
ical ei|iiipmeni. 

( )ie Iroin llie I.ake j'lo de[v>sits is 
now being lehned at tlu- world's 
largest all t-lei trie titanium smelt* 
iiig plant at Sorei, on the .St. I.aw- 
leiue between .Montreal and Que- 
Ih'C. The Si( 1,000.ooo smelter, owned 
bv Kemiecoit 0 )pper ('.orp. and 
\iw leisev '/me was con¬ 

st riicled b\ the |-laser Brace Com- 
p.imes as pail ol a S 
pn))ecl. When Snrel is going lull 
blast it will turn out a (juarter ol 
a mil]if>n tons ol titanium dioxide 
slag jiei seat, plus 200.000 tons o( 
liigli gra<le melting steel. 1 l)c- 
lilaniuni slag goes into plants in 
the I nitetl Stalls lor conversion 
into paint pigments. It will siipplv 
till- Tinted .St;ues with nearly ten 
percent more titanium than it 
was able to gel from ail its sources 
in 

To all this breath-taking talc of 
wealth a new chapter has been 
added. An extremely rich vein of 
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nickel has recently been uncovered 

in the Saguenay area. This is almost 
an anticlimax, for Canada already 
supplies the world with 90 percent 
of its nickel. 

With these millions of tons of 
minerals already located and more 


being discovered, with her hmtfcf:*=c| 
land laced with torrents waiting to '' 
be harnessed for power, it is no ■ 
wonder that experts are predicting-; 
that this 5 iagucnay region may be-' “ 
come the site of one of the greatest ' 
industrial developments in history. 


Quotable Quotes 

K.en Murray: Living in the ht[) of luxury isn't hud cxci-pi tliui you never 
know w hen luxury is going to «:tand up. 

Compton Mackenzie: Women do not find it diificiilt lunvudays to be¬ 
have like men, but they often find it extremely difficult to behave like 
gentlemen, 

Charles Luckman: I'he trouble with our country is that there are too 
many wide-open sjxices entirely surrounded by teeth. 

Walter Winchell: The one infallible formula lor gelling the wrong 
slant is to lixik down your nose. 

Ethel Barrymore: Wrinkles should only indicate where smiles have lieen. 

Leo J. Burke: Being a husband is like any other job. It helps if you 
like the Ixtss. — UumeU m The SatHrdtiy Kvfmng tt>sl 


Eleonora Duse: The greatest tlanger in deceiving others is that one 
w’ill surely eiiil by deceiving one's self. 

The Toastmaster's Manual: Ftirmula for success — Stand up to be 
seen; speak up to be heard: shut up to be appreciated. 

Goethe: Men show their character in nothing more clearly than by 
.what they think laughable. 

Justice Brandeis: The inevitable is only that which wc do not resist. 

Salisbury (N.C.) Post: It's wise to apologize to a man if you*fe 
wrong — and tti a woman if you’re right. 


London Sunday Times: Socialism, as now interpreted in England, 
competition without prizes, boredom without hope, war without vieiif||| 
and statistics without end. . 


‘■Cj. 




A Kewier's Digest E( poTttoC<msumerH liurt or harmed his eyes, or '^dT 

kind lo biiv. Some recent Iv dis- 
closed tests throw a great deal of 
lielpfnl light on the .subject. 

'rile tests were begun alxnit 
eight \-ears ago lor the military. 
I’arallei experiments have been ear¬ 
ned out o\er the past ses eral years 
bv Ksearch ophthalmologists oj the 
Sch(X)l ol Metlicine. IVmple I ni 
M‘isii\. PhiUuielpiiia. Some ol the 
liiuling.s .'ippt'ared in the ultra- 
ollicial .Inurimn Jouniitl uf Oph- 
Deceiulni M}=5 o. 

l-,arl\ III World Wai II tragic re- 
jviiisol fatal night acculi nis reached 
W'.ishmgton. Sui\i\ors saul tlial 
thi'S' had lost '>ight ol hiioxs and 
obstacles or, in the case ol lliers. ol 
the <liinlv lit night hori/on. 

1 esis were begun at Pensiicola Air 
llase, I'londa. anil a groiiji ol diK- 
tors, inlormallv known as a X'ision 
(lonimili(-e. was bioiight together 
to studv night Msion. Some |)U/,- 
/ling facts imniedialely came to 
light, .\niong the first groups tesial 
\Mie naval peisonnel at Pensacola. 
I hev had spent considerable time in 
tin- bright I'londa sunshine, riiey 
vseie tanned and healthy. Hut they 
did poorlv in night vision tests. .Kn¬ 
ot her gioiip was made up ol New 
Yorkers who passed most ol their 
lime undei artilicial lights and in t,hc 
shadow of the citv’s tall buildings. 
'I’he se men could see lar belter at 
night than thi-ir seemingly healthier 
co-guinea pigs; they pas.seii the night- 
vision tests with flying colors. 

On lop ol this came a rejiort from 


The Truth 
About Sunglasses 

By .Mien l<o.se 

•^1 ii.i.ioNS of people will buy 
■^ simglas.ses this summer. The 
glas.scs will be of manv styles and 
colors, but thev will have one thing 
in common. Most of them will be 
incx'jx-n.sivc, ranging in prici* from 25 
cents to S2 a pair. It is comforting to 
know that these cheaper gla.sses, 
sold in cigar, drug and variety stores, 
offer excellent eye protection — if 
the lenses arc thirJ{ enough. 

Up to now. buyers have been con- 
fu.scd by claims aiul counterclaims 
for various kinds of sunglasst’s. As a 
rc.sull, not one in a hundred persons 
has been able lo judge if sunglas.ses 



Qiionsct Point, Rhode fsland; vdicre 
the navy maintained a lcx>kout post. 
Kvery man on the post had failed 
the nighl'vision tests. 'I'his was a 
sh(x:k to tlie testing crew. Kor the 
men had been chosen lor the essen¬ 
tial ability to see well at night. The 
testers were puy/.led until they 
iinally dug up the iact that Itours 
before there Itatl been a heavy sn<m- 
fai) and all the men hati been ex¬ 
posed t{> a lull ilay's work, shoveling 
snow in the bright sunlight. Similar 
rep>rts began to come in from 
Alrica and tin- Meiiiterranean where 
the bright souiliem sun slanting fin 
sand and sxatei Itad retluced the 
nierrs seiiMii\Mv to light and ini 
paired their ahihis to see at night. 

I he \ isioh C'ommittee added the 
es idence togetiier aiul recommendeil 
sunglasses. 

It souiuls ob\ lous enough. I'.serv 
one. ol c«)urse. has hatl the experi¬ 
ence oj not being able to see well 
utter shoveling snow oi doing other 
work in the bright .sun. i^ut the im 
|x>rtant <h.sco\ery was that the 
cll'ect of that e\jx)sure can be serkiiis 
and long-lasting. 

Wartime re.search shtjweil that 
tlark sunglasses would protect the 
eve's sensitisitv to light and thus 
its ability to see, particularly at 
night, but it left unan.swcred many 
questions about .sungla.sscs. 

Temple I’niversity doctors ttx>k 
up the research where the military 
scientists stopped. W’orking wit It 
lifeguards at .-Vtlantic City, they 
quickly found that a few' hours a day 
pf exposure witliout sunglasses caused. 


within a few days, an avera^* 
livityloss of 50 percent. In the cx7j. 
tremc the figure went as high as!; 
90 percent. In terms of driving " 
.salciy this means that ordinary ; 
anlomohile headlights of 30 candlc- 
[xnver would have tlie effect of only ■ 
15 candlcpo^^•cr. Reading lights at : 
home, lights in shop and olfice 
would he similarly weakened. 

riie tests slioweil, Ux>, that this 
loss, although not permanent, may 
last |<»r some time. It is not always 
ni.nde up hy a grnxl night'.s sleep, or 
several. In manv cases it t(X)k the 
lifeguards a week or more to recover 
normal .seiisitivitv. .Vftcr a week’s 


vacation -fishing, golfing, playing 
tennis or bathing - it might require 
ses eral weeks or as much as a month 
tor the eyes to gel hack to normal. 

The same elfecl would he noted in 
the winter after a week’s skiing or 
skating. Cxintinued iailure to pro- - 
tect the eyes results in eyestrain, 
heuilaches aiul abnormal general 
latigue. 

In the experiments, one of the 
control groups wore sungla.s.st‘s that 
absorbed So to qo percent ot the sun- '■ 
light. The glasses ol' the second 
group were not so d.irk; they took, 
up from 50 to 65 percent. Those of 
each group eliminated the infrared 
aiul \ idlci rays. i 

'rhe tests showi<i. however, that \ 
onK the darker glasses prevented " 
the loss of sensitivity. The darkness ' 
of the lilts was the essential re- - 


i] u i remen t. 

Much lias been written about > 
len.sc.s that absorb infrared and ultra -;) 
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Viblct'-rayS. In all those words, much 
has been forgotten about the way in 
which the human eye is made, .\ctu- 
ally, the eye protects itself against 
normal exposure to most of the 
non visual rays. I.oss of sensiiiviiv in 
the retina, which is that part of tlie 
eye by which we see, is caiiseil hv 
overly strong Z/g/// rays. 'I'lie At¬ 
lantic City experiments showed that 
it was the tlarl^nas of the sunglass 
lens that ottered protection. 

I'he doctors :ilso wantet! to know 
how much protection the cheajHr 
glasses ottereil. lor thev lonn the 
bulk of sunglasses sales. 

To get those anssU rs, large gioups 
of people looked at special charts 
through both cheaji ami expeiiMxe 
glasses. Some pairs eanie from io[> 
notch oculists. Some were ground 
and polished. Others were jacked up 
for a quarter at a boardwalk con 
cession, rhe researchers hjiiiul that 
there was no significant dillerence in 
.sharpness of sight or in the amount 
oi protection attonled bv dillerent 
grades of glasses. I he e\e coukl tell 
no dittcrencc. Small iniju-rfeetions, 
found in many gradi's, did not harm 
the eve. Minor distortions were an¬ 


noying. but only that. 

Kxpensive sunglasses are fine, if 
you want to |>ay the jirice. 'I hey 
have belter frames and can thus be 
belter fitted for comfort. If you 
wear corrective Icn.ses, the kleal 
thing is to have a pair of dark 
glas.ses ground to your prescrijilion. 
• But that is not neccss;iry. Regular 
sunglasses over your own will <lo 


the trick. Tlie Atlantic Citv tests 
showed that the melhcxl of manu¬ 
facture of the lens had little to do 
with the pur|>ose of sunglas.scs — 
|)roteclion of the eye from .strong 
light. 

Other le.sis reported to the Ojili- 
c.il Society in .March 1^51 .showeil 
th.tl the color of the lens is unim- 
jMirtant. Pnivideil the lens is ilark 
enough, with an ahsor|>l'on of Su 
jX'rcenl or better, any color will 
do. 11 you like blue, buv blue: or 
••reiM or brown, ('ert.iin tints, bow 
ever, tio tlistort n.iliir.il colors for 
some |X'i»|ile. If voii .ire one of these, 
cluck the glasses ior voursell. lest 
them on traihe lights, ior instance,, 
.uul see it cert.iin sli.ules l>other you. 
rhen eel the kind that suits vou 
hest hut insist ih.il the glasses are 
daik. No mallei how dark your sun- 
'•lasses mav he, «»ne word of caul ion: 
Don/, under anv ciivumsiances, look 
direcilv at the sun. The r.iys can 
hum the retina. I\irlial and even- 
comjdete hhiulnes.s might result. 

I'uiuiamentaliy, the tests made 
two major jKiinis: one. sunglasses 
should he worn when vcuir eyes are 
e\|M)si‘»l to strong liireet 01 reflecleil 
sunliglii: two, hiiy dark lenses. .\nd 
here is a giKul eheck for tlarkness. 
Wearing the glasses, yon should not 
he able to see voiir own eyes in a 
mirror. It does iu)t mailer how 
much or how little you sjicnd. CJct 
your glasses large enough so that you 
do not look over or around them. 
'J'hen your eyes will be protected 
anti you w ill be comforlabic. 





IN THE Cage 


( ontien.scul fruni 
S/. Loins Pos/-I)ispa/c/i 

I'nlion ()iiisk r 

• 

Vi inviM.K I litar soincoiu* sav 
lli.H If) iindf'i’Maiui is lo for- 
jfivc. I am rcmindai of ihc iragic 
plijjhi o( Hoy(\ ihc circus cicpham 
\\lio was sciHcncrti lo death some 
years ago. 

Ho/o ha<l ah\ays hcc’n a well-be¬ 
haved beast, beloved of children. In 
the center ring ol the big top he 
vvalt/.ed an<l pirouetted, lay down 
and played dead, and, at the graiui 
finale, led the band with a flag. But 
no more! Three times within a week 
he had tried lo kill his keeper. He 


,{X7|trapet«ci angruy ae ■oyys mta 
with praniits as if he wouii^ like to, 
tramph* them. Nothing woufd calm' 
him down. 'Hie authorities told his 
owTKT that as a public menace the 
animal must be pul lo death. 

In those tlays many cities had no ' 
socieiy for iIk prevention of cruelly 
lo animals. No humane agcnl was' 
there U) slop ihe manager when he 
callously decidetl to make up his 
losses by selling tickets to Ho/o’s 
execution. 

fa-owds, lining the main lent on 
Sattirilay morning, beheld a pile of 
army rifles ami a wailing squad of 
gunners. Hozo. in a large circular 
cage, trudged around a never-ending 
circle: evers now .ind then he lifted 
his trunk and bellowed, as if he well 
knew what was coming. 

Ouiskie the cage, the ringmaster, 
in shins top h.it and tail coat, was 
gelting reailv it)gis e ihe signal w'hen 
a hand was l.iid on the manager's 
shoulder. There stoixl a short, stocky 
man with an inconspicuous brown 
mustache, thick-lcnsed glasses and 
brown tier by hat. 

“WouKliTi you rather keep that 
elephant alive?" askeil the stranger. 

“No chance," said the manager. 
“He is a bat! elephant; nothing can 
make him well nf)w." 

“I.el me gf) into the cage with 
him, and in two minutes I will show' 
Vf)U voiTre wrong.' 

The manager lofiked ai the stranger 
wistfully, “^'ou w'ould be mince¬ 
meat in three minutes,” he said. 

"1 though? you’d say that.” The 


St. ljoui\ Poxt Diuptitik iJiiiiMii/V .V. pMhli'thftl hy 
Thr Pidastr Pub. ('t>.. S'f. .Mo. 
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!;:ptde mkn sniped. 1 brought 
along a legal release for you. All the 
risk is mine.” 

Having made sure that the docu¬ 
ment was notari 7 .ed, the manager 
turned and broke the sensational 


astounded audience could bear'^ the 
silence no longer and cheered. 

Finally the little man left the cage. 
“There is nothing bad about Bozo,” 
he told the manager. “He was just 
homesick. 1 talked to him in Hindu¬ 


news to the audience. 

Briskly the unknown man re¬ 
moved hat and coat. “Now,” he 
said calmiv, “you mav open the 
door.” 

' Bozo halted his incessant prowl, 
turned bloodshot eyes toward the 
little steel dtxir and trembled as the 


stani — he’s an Indian elephant, and 
that is the language he grew' up with. 
It made him feel at peace again. He 
will be all right now' fora long time.” 

The stranger did not seem to sec 
the manager’s outstretched hand — 
perhaps he did not relish shaking 
hands with a man who w'ould sell 


bolts were shot back. The little man, 
unarmed, stepped inside the cage 
and slammed the door behind him. 

Bozo gave a warning squeal of 
wrath. But the intruder softly be¬ 
gan to speak. Hearing the first few' 
syllables, the elephant grew warily 
quiet. The tense audience could not 
recognize a word; only Bozo seemetl 
to understand the language. 

'Fhe massive Ixxly, no longer quiv¬ 
ering, remained rigkl,as if paralyzed, 
while the droning voice went on in 
a tender cadence, f^rc.sently Bozo 
gave a small cry, childlike and pite¬ 
ous. The enormous head began to 
wag from side to side. 

Venturing nearer, the stranger 
patted the long trunk. With the end 
of it curled around his wrist, he 
slow'ly began to promenade with the 
elephant around the cage until the 


tickets to the death of an elephant. 
He sim])ly disappeared. 

'I'he manager, staring at the legal 
release, ItKtked at the signature; then 
light began to liawn. 

'I'he name w'as Kiulyard Kipling. 

I'liis little story was published in 
England in U'tfman's lUuftrattd 
zinc. Siihscqucnily .Miss F. NhicdonaiiJ. 
'I’oorak Hotel, 'fortiuay. wrote to the 
editor: 

“As a first cousin of Rudyard Kip¬ 
ling. I was interested in this story. He 
never told me the tale, hut knowing his 
great love for animals J can believe it is 
true. I have been with his sister, the 
late Mrs. f'ieming, to the z(K> in Bdin 
burgh, and have seen the Indian ele¬ 
phants rush tfi grex't her because she 
always sjioke to them in Hindustani. 
'I'liey would .salaam to her, or trumpet 
ill their joy.” 





The Great Brink’s Rol^bery 


C.omUii.icd frtun ('o/lu-r's 


Jost'pll I'. OiniUl'Il KtlmiUi tttluniin\t ttf 4lif Ho\lnH t:h^ 


I 7 :^«> i»n I'liesdiiv ewiiing. 
laimai'N 17 , an alarm 

sounileil ai llie Aimrican Disiricl 
’relf s^r.ipli pro(t i l i\e .ij;eiicv in 
fioslon. .\lm«><ii insianlaiK'OusIe it 
was rela\etl t(i jKilice lieailquartcrs. 
Minnies l.iler a jK)liie prowl car 
was at Brink's jij.ii.i^e, Prince anil 
Omimercial si reels, anti was llasli- 
ing a reciort lo heailqnailers that 
six nr sexcn men wearing 1 lalltiween 
ntasks. visoreil caps anil pea jackets 
hail got away with almnt $ 100,000 
-an increilihlv low estimate, as it 
tnriK'd onl. Actually, $ 1 , 271),000 
had been taken. 

Police C^immissionci Ihomas I*. 
Sullivan, called front his dinner 
was astounded. Brink's. Inc 


rhvn's 1/ Sifm.tHM) reward waiting 
for the person who solves this crime 

nal ion-wiili' armored-car seiwiccspe- 
ciali/ang in transpirting |>.'iyrolls, 
was sNiionviuoiis wiih saierv. In 

a • 

Boston alone. Brink’s handled as 
mncli as Sii>,o<«).o(w) a day. 

Seven miniii's alter the alarm 
was stiniuleil. police cars and vans 
were tlrawn across all Boston briilges, 
forcing onigoing teiticles into a 
single lane with >.iM»ilights beating, 
iijton tlieni. All siispn.imis-lfK»king cans 
anil trucks, fxirticiilarly those with 
five or more men, w'cre stopped. A 
basketball team was stopped four 
limes, a .siri: g orchestra en route to 



a 


Cotlter'A {.hinnurv AI. *1/), rofivrighl V>St ty Th* Crawftt CoUhr t ub. Co.. bKt Fifth Am., 
SrH> York IV, .V. I’. tul.iJHrtt /rum WiUitim Krimu'is % imiutiMK for CoUior's. 
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.. „ The police 

• of 14 states were alerted by teletype. 
?,As for awav as Maine a motion- 

picture crew had a hard time \vith 
\ the police. 

Brink’s garage is on the Boston 
•• waterfront. Two harbor |X)lice boats 
in the basin noticed nothing iin- 
tow'ard before or after the abrm. 
■■ All craft tied up and afloat were ac- 
. counted for. Boston air|x>rt w'as cov¬ 
ered before a getaway car could 
reach it. It was drizzling; a ceiliiig- 

- zero night. Planes could not gel ‘olf 
private airports. 

Sullivan and Police Siiperinicnd- 
ent Edward W. I-'allon rcachctl 
Brink’s 20 minutes after the alarm, 

• “Who did this job?” Sullivan asked 
Thomas B. Lloyd, the head cashier. 

^ “Seven men. Their faces were 

• covered by plastic or rubber masks 

— the kind that pull dow'n over the 
head. They had guns pointing at us 
when 1 first saw' them.” 

^ “What were you doing then 
“I was just coming out of the 
. vault. I looked tow'ard the W'ire 
mesh cage. The gale was locked. 
There were six of us in the cashier’s 
cage.’’ 

“Were you armed 
Lloyd shook his head. “Charlie 
'.Grell was armed, but it would have 
been sure death for him to reach for 
-his gun. One of them said: ‘This is a 
stick-up. Open the gate, and don’t 
give us any trouble.’ I told Grcll 
open it. 

v'.. “The .seven men all wore gloves 
•^d each carried a foot-length cord 
Queued at each end. One of them 


s. • ^ ^ ^ 

told us to lie face down on 
Thev tied our hands behind our 
backs and lied our feet, slapped 
adhesive masking tape over our lips. 
They scooped up money bags and 
dumped them into bags they brought 
w’ith them. It took about 20 min- 

A 

utes. 

Superintendctit Fallon took up 
the questioning of Lloyd. “De* 
.scribe these gunmen,’* he .said. 

“One wore a gray or brow'n soft 
hat. I'he others had vLsored caps. 
They all wore navy pea jackets and 
masks. .\nd they all were alx>ut five 
feel nine inches and weighed about 
180.'’ 

“ImjTossihlc,” Fallon declared. 
“One must have been taller or 
shorter, stouter or thinner. .\11 
couldn’t be the same height, size 
and weight.” 

“But they were.” I.loyd in.sisted. 

“How much money w^as taken.?” 

“I can’t tell yet. |im Allen, the 
assistant cashier, w'ould know', but 
one of the gunmen trM)k his gla.sses. 
He can’t see a thing without them.” 

b'allon l(x>kcd around at the other 
employes, “I'our out of .six men in 
this cage are wearing glasses, yet 
only the gla.sses of the one man who 
would be blind without them w'crc 
taken,” olwcrvcd Fallon. “The man 
who icx)k Allen’s gla.s.ses knew his 
way around here. Who was he.? HLs 
voice miKsi have been familiar.” 

“I don’t remember hearing his 
voice,” Lloyd said. 

Lloyd’s story was confirmed by 
each man in the cage. Fingerprint 
men found no prints. The clues as- 


•^'WeddHig three times. 





the' Boor. 



sembicd were 32 pieces of white 
cotton line — only 12 were used to 
tic up the employes - -and a visoreil 
cap from which the label hail been 
torn. 

h'.xcry car and iriick in the garage 
was searcheil, every |iers<m on the 
premises ijiiestioned. Men combed 
the nearby streets lor witnesses and 
went through all buildings in the 
neighborhood. At Sr^oa woman was 
tdiind who said she'd seen a big 
black, sciian parked at the Ihince 
Streel door about si\ iik m had 

walked aroiiiui the corner irom the 
pla\ gniiind adioimng 1 he garage .ind 
bad entered brink's. Indian file. 

.s[x*cial oHicers anil plain cloihes 
men accounted lor ever\ big black 
sedan in Hostiai's North l-.nd. Most 
of them belongeil to undertakers. 
Detectixes ipierieil owners oi cos 
lume and joke shops: none could re¬ 
member selling si\ or more plastic 
masks to one customer. 

• At miilnight the stent was cold 
and all brink's eiiiploxes xvere taken 
to fxjlice headiiuarters lor eshaus- 
lixe cpiestioning. I hese lacts xvere 
established: {il Two turreis guaril- 
ing brink's main entrance aiul the 
pass;tge to the counting nxim xvere 
not manneil. (iuards oil that night 
had niM been replaceil. (2) l’lix)r' 
man William Man ter, 22 years a 
brink's guanl. separateil I'rom the 
six men in the counting room by a 
while-tile wall and unlocked d(x>r, 
had pressed a bu/./er during the 
holdup to ask Allen u question. If 
Manier had looked through a xvin 
dow only six feel from the bu/.y.cr 


be would have setn the iici' 

action. ^Jut getting no answer to his 
bu/./. he had assumed that the men 
were counting and had gone off to 
a far corner of the garage to eat 
the lunch he had brought to work, 
fj) A pa.sskey xxas missing. 

riiat xxas all. 

Xoxx began the sloxv ilrviilgerv — 
the canx*iss ol inanniacturers, job- 
hers, wholesalers and dealers in ni>v- 
elties. riiis showixl a total distribu¬ 
tion oi 1400 plastic :md rubber 
masks ol the ixpe ilescribed and a 
s.ile of {(>(> xvithin tile area in four 
months, rracing them was aban¬ 
doned as liopele.s\. l*ea jackets as 
elites led nowluie. Army and navy 
surplus stores xxere heavily stcKkcd 
with them. 

brink's presiileiii. lohii 1). .'\llcn» 
oil tied Sio< ),<!(»» lor the gunmen 
dead or alixe. To this, brink’s in¬ 
surer ailded lixe peicenl of the 
monev recovered. The oiler, publi¬ 
cized from ciwsi to coast, brought 
professional ami .imatcur sleuths, 
i.iilio delectixIS, jiinior (Imen and 
hunch-xvorkers into the city in 
droves. I leailtjuarlers receix etl more 
than a huiulrcd telephone calls an 
hour: telegrams began to arrive, and 
sacks ol m.iil. bverybcHly had a 
ihcoiy. 

()ne fact xx-as apixircni to all. The 
holdup was not the vork of a pass¬ 
ing group of adventurers acting on' 
impulse, but a .skillfully planned 
job. rite gunmen knew all about 
the garage, its cmplox'cs and their 
habits. Without masks and with 
side arms sht'wing, they might hav|: 





parsed for Brink’s employes. Pea 
jackets of a lighter hue and ^isored 
caps arc the customary apparel of 
drivers and guards. Tlieir appear¬ 
ance and the manner in which they 
executed the job were coiisisTcnl 
with the theory that it was dtwjc by 
men, or plotted by a man, who 
studied the depot from the inside. 

When the first audit showed that 
Federal Reserve mone\ and Neler- 


robKery was one orthc worst e^m- 
ities in years. With bluecoats and 
plain-clothes men swarming every¬ 
where, horse rtx^ms were closed in 
panic, wires and telephones ripped 
out. Numbers-pool agents and 
l'KK>kics were alraid to work. Coin 
and slot machines and e\{K'nsive 
g.imhiing ei|ui|aiienl r)l all kinds 
had to he cjuickly hidden. I'nder- 
world figures l)eeame allies of the 


ans’ checks were among the lot)i, 
the Federal Bureau ol linesiigaiion 
was notified, and 75 to 100 I-'B! men 
converged on Boston and Brink’s. 
Within 18 hours after the holdup 
the FBI, state. Metropolitan Dis¬ 
trict and Boston jiolice, ami liie 
separate departments of cities 
and towns in the meiropolii in area 
were at work on the case - alunit 
8000 men in all. 

Bank experts figured that llie sio- 
len bills and coin could he packed 
expertly into not less than ih cubic 
feet of spjce and uoiild weigh at 
least ^50 pounds. ’I'lie black sedan 
was chalked off as a false eluc. It ha<l 


|xilice. I'hev, too, wanted to turn 
in ilie Brink’s gunmen - to shut 
(ill ihe heat. 

Detectives were assigned to fur¬ 
riers. specialty shops and dejxiri- 
niciit stores to watch lor flash mone\ . 
A woman wlio tried to change a 
Si 00 liill in a corner stiirc spent a 
had tliree hours with police. 

'I'wo (letecliNCs working in sepa¬ 
rate teams lotind three persons, un¬ 
known to one another, who had seen 
a truck parked at the entrance to 
the garage that night. Sejiaratcly, 
they were shown illustrations of all 
makes of trucks; each picked a 1949 
ford with rack Ixxly. Such a truck 


to he a truck. 

I'cdcral Reserve bank records ol 


had been rejxjrled stolen frcjm a 
(ximmonw'calth Avenue auto dealer 


siiipments of serial-numbered bills 
consigned to Brink’s accoitnled for 
only $98,000. So O>mmissioi)cr Sul¬ 
livan fell back on standard |X)iice 
practice. He ordered all known 
gangsters, racketeers, numhcrs-j.xx)l 
operators, probationers and ex-con¬ 
victs picked up for questioning. 

Police vans rolled up to head- 
<QuarLers with cargos of hard and 
characters. From the point of 
of Boston’s underwojrld the 


three months earlier. 

'Three weeks after the holdup, 
two Ixiys playing on Mystic Shore 
Drive beach in Somerville, five miles 
from the garage, picked up two uii’ 
luiided revolvers. 'They played cops 
and robbers, destroying whatever 
fingerprints, if any, were on them, 
(^nc Ixiy’s father, to make sure that 
no other child would pick up a real 
revolver, shattered it with an axe 
before throwing it in the rubl;>ish 



hairel. The serial number of the 
other gun wa& tcletypcd to all de¬ 
partments. 

'riic local press and railio played 
up the finding of tlie guns, and nii 
army of treasure luiniers and thou- 
siinds of curious descended on Som¬ 
erville. 'I'he owner of a house near 
the Charles River remarked: "If 
you drop a dime and stop to pick it 
U|i, a cou|)ie oi huiulred people will 
rush to see what u>u’\e loiind, aiul 
if they don't trample you to death 
thev'll push you into the river." 

One ilay twt) months alter the 
holdup. lolin (ion/ales, who is li- 
censevl tcj pick the dump m Stough¬ 
ton, i(> miles south ol liosion, in.ide 
a find. .\i the iHitiom of .i r.ivine ol 
trash he tame acioss new metal cut 
intti small pieces with an acetvlene 
torch. It had not heen there the ilav 
before, lie lecogni/etl the gears, 
head lamps and p:irts ol an automo¬ 
bile and, Irom the naluie oi its tlis- 
jnembermeiit, concludeti it must 
have been a “hot” car. I'.verv letter 
aiul number on moittr anti chassis 
had been burneti out. It was a crafts 
manlike, thoroughgoing job but for 
one little slip a chalk mark on a 
kev plate that coultl have been 
erastxl by a wfl sjxtnge or damp 
cloth. It was the stolen truck. 

A wartime instructor in weliling 
at Norfolk Prison (x)lony thought 
it l(X)ked like the work of the Nor¬ 
folk Prison Torch Hoys, who had 
made quite a name for themselves 
after the war here and there in cut¬ 
ting up safes and vaults. Out of 300 
convict.s who had learned welding 


there, 35 were accbtmt^^r lil 
and pepitentiaries; five were in legiti-,'' 
male business. 'ITiis left 260 to be 
traced, a mottumental drudgery in 
detection. 

j. Pilgar I hxjver told a GMigres- 
sional committee that the I*HI had 
been looking lor ev iilence linking 
the G>mnuinisi Party with the 
Hrink's robberv. ’‘It would lx* a fine 
sum of money to have for subver¬ 
sive purposes," he viiil. 

The suggestion has been scoffed 
at bv many. Gtmmunists, they point 
out, have been careful not to be¬ 
come involved in this kind of law¬ 
breaking. Hut detectives find that 
the theory lits belter than most. 

I'hev speculate that here is one 
reservoir ahle to furnish six or seven 
men ol the same height, weight and 
general .ijjpear.ince. N\'ilhin it would 
be loiiiul the imagination and brains 


to |)lan snch a coup and the disci- 
pliiK' to keep ijuiet alxtiil it. 

The robberv threw thousands of 
checklxioks out oi h.ilance, contused 
business IxKikkeejxng tor a month 
and compelleil department stores to 
ileclare a ^u-day moratorium on 
credits to give customers whose 
checks were lost a chance to pay 
their hills. 

I'ighl months after the holdup, 
the Catmmercial I'nion As.siirance 
(a)., I.td.. of London had paid out 
well over §i. oihi.ouo in claims upon 
priM)! ol loss, leaving but a small 
amount to be claimed. The case has 
cost all agencies, public and private, 
ujwvard ol ;'>35o,ooo. 

Boston may have had its money's 



. r,.:. . 

Vorth' in byproducts: a complete 
revision of its list of public enemies, 
an up-to-the-minute census of 1200 
' badmen with current pictures of 
them, for the rogues’ gallery; hun¬ 
dreds of new fingerprints added; 
game rooms and gambling places 
spotted, and many wiped out, at 
least for a time. 

Commissioner Sullivan ajul Su¬ 
perintendent Fallon foresee a long 
search for the robbers. F'allt)n ob¬ 
serves: “'Fhc oiilv live clue is the 



m senai'itumDered money . ' 
It may now be dead'. Six or seven 
men who have been able to keep 
quiet about $1,279,000 may have 
had the courage to burn $98,000 of 
it; but if it should still exist, you 
must remember that the marked 
money in the JJndbergh case tlid 
not turn up until two years after 
the kidnaping.” 

In the meantime, there is $160,000 
to be paid to anyone, anywhere, 
wlio solves the crime. 
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'J''iic Long and Short of It 

Stott Corbett in The Athnitie Monthly 


F KELN iN'i tKK.sT It) iiif hilelv IS 1 hc progress we havi- been luuking 
away from the arhitrariiiess of w-cighis anti measures. As is so t)iten 
the case nowadays, the wheels of progress have been greased by the 
Art of Advertising in its own oleaginous way. 

Until recently 1 had supjxjsed that eight tiunces were eight ounces. 
But that was before 1 came ucrossa }x-aniit-hiitier ad that said: “Large 
8 ounce jar, 35c.” I was iinahic it) grasp tins hold new ct)ncept until 
my wife, who rc;uis mt)re ads ihan J tJo, sei me straight. “You’re ntn 
moving with the times, dear. Everything is t|uaiiiied. I’Aen the Twin 
Elms Chicken Dinner out near Buckram Falls, according to the 
signbtxtrds, is Just a .sht)rl 1.2 miles oil die Iiigliway.” She spread be¬ 
fore me a departnienl-suire ad. It had to dti wiili a sale of ct)ttoM yartl 
goexJs: “Long 62-inch remnants wiiile they last!“ 

“1 suppose,” I ventured, “that every piece is a wide yard in withh.” 

“(Jh, always,” my w'ifc agreed, and {x>mietJ to an airline ad. “See, 
they’ll have you in Chicago ‘in a brief iwt) htnirs and 20 minutes.’ 
But,” she went on, “time varies according to what you’re advertis¬ 
ing. For example, the sight-seeing bus trips include a ‘long 15-minutc 
ride’ through City Park.” 

I can sec that the handwriting is on the w'ull - in letters 12 large 
inches high. 1 wonder who’ll be the first record-holder in the long 

100-yard dash ? Probably some college boy who’s a tall 5 foot 7. 

■ . ‘ - * “ * 
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1 ‘i' WAS iIk* tliircl yciir of Worltl 
War II and I'rancc was occu¬ 
pied by the Nazis. In and out of 
Bortleaux, thirtl largest port in 
I'rance, fast cargo vessels were sneak¬ 
ing tliroiigli the Allieil blockade, 
bringing in materiel essential to the 
Ciernian war ellort. Allied planes to 
bomb them could not be s]>are(.l, and 
the vessels were t<H) swift to be 
caught by submarines, ^'cl they had 
to be stopped. 

'I'hc British Ministry of Kconomic 
Warfare tossed the problem to Lord 
l.x>uis Mount liatien, chief of Cfjm- 
bined Operations. A Koyal Marine 
officer in his commami. Captain II. 
G. Hasicr, had suggested earlier that 
small boats be useti to destroy ship¬ 
ping in enemy harbors. It had ap¬ 
peared to be a wild idea, but Mount- 
baiten decided to gis e it a trial. 
Operation Frankton started in 


• ■T' ' ^ 


y t^George Kent 


niid'i<).42 when Captain Ha.sler, 
naineri leader of the e\|x*dition, 
rountled up 3*0 Marines who wanted 
a personal crack at the enerhy. svhai- 
ever the ilanger. lie picked few of - 
the liccfy, movic-herc) types. “They 
\\cre weedy, smallish men for the •. 
m<ist part.” he s;iys, “the kind whom 
life has kicked around enough to de- V- 
velop the courage and the will to see ■ 
a joh through.*’ Most of them had '1 
never been in a canoc. Some did not . 
know how to swim. 

'I'oltl nothing of their objective, "s 
these men were sent to the navaLJ 
base at Portsmouth for six months 
artluous training. I'hcrc they learned.J 
how to paddle without making..i\.'^ 
sound, how to gel back into a canpe^ 
without tipping it over, working 
niglit and in the roughest weatheri| 
'I’hey put k”«d weights around ihclife' 
hips and sank to the bottom, .a 
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in their teeth, sucking oxygen’from 
- a submarine escape contraption. 
They practiced slipping undetected 
along the heavily guarded entrance 
to Portsmouth harbcjr. Each month 
Hasler eliminated the unfit. 

I'hen the men learned about the 
* limpet bombs they would use. They 
arc fitted with a jxjwerfiil magnet so 
that they cun be attached to a siiip, 
usually below the water line. 'I’hey 
contain no clockwork — - the licking 
would betray their presence. In¬ 
stead, a thumbscrew pierces a cap¬ 
sule of acitl which burns through a 
plastic at a fixed rate of speed. When 
the plastic is eaten away the bomb 
goes off. 

On December i the men boarded 
the submarine Twia. At sea llasler 
told them for the first lime wliere 
they were going, and briefeil them 
in detail. One man voiced ilie tjues- 
tions in everybcxly’s min<l: llow 
about getting back.^ Would the sub¬ 
marine be waiting? Masler sh(K)k his 
head. The canoes were to be scuttled 
and the men were to make their way 
across 1 *'ranee to Spain with the help 
of the French underground. 

At ten o’clcKk on the night of 
I^cember 7 the Tuna surfaced 12 
miles off the mouth of the Ciironde. 
Hatches sprang open and ten men in 
camoufiagc'inottled Royal Marine fa¬ 
tigues heaved five specially designed 
collapsible canoes over the side. ( )ver 
... each canoe went a kayak-like cover 
•vntade of plywood. Into the canoes 
went limpets, a Sten gun fitted w'ith 
5 .a,silencer, rations, a compass, spare 
a bailer. Rach man car-. 


ried a 0>lt pistol, a commando knife, 
a grenade and a small black whistle 
that gave out a sound like a gulPs 
crv. '1 he men’s faces and hands were 
smeared black. 

llasler anti a wiry, 140-poijnd 
cockney named William F'.dward 
Sjxuks got into ('a/fis/i, the other 
two-man crews into ('oalfis/i, (Iray- 
ftsh, C.nitlcfish anil Conner. 'I'he live 
cockles, as the Ihiiish call them, 
inoveil oil'. Pailille spray fro/.e on the 
plvwiKxl ilecks. I leavy loatls made 
the canoes stable, but permitted the 
waxes to wash in. (jialfish was lost 
crossing the violent liderace at the 
entiance to the estuary. 

Sotv there were four. 

In the estuary itsell there was an¬ 
other liilerace. f^////.v/7slipjx'il through 
safely, then Crayfish and Cuttlefish. 
Hut not (ji/i^er. Stxm Conger was 
discovered, tnerturneii. 'flic twi> 
who hail manned her were Moating 
in the xxater, numb with cold. It was 
ini|X)s.sible to take them into the re¬ 
maining cockles ■ the craft were 
ux erloadcil as it was. 

After sinking Conger, I la.slcr tohl 
the men to cling to the sides of Cat¬ 
fish while he ami Sparks |xiddled 
them towanl shore. Alxjul 100 yards 
oM he tt>lil them to make a try for the 
beach. “We’ll have to leave you,” he 
said. “(Itxl bless you.” 

Now there were three. 

Ahead, the shore was fortified anti 
a lighthouse was casting a revolv¬ 
ing beam. Hasler saw that, rather 
than the one patrol vessel he had 
been told to expect, there were four. 
Catfish slipped through t^twi»n 



Hnt guard ship and the mole, and a 
moment later Crayfish made it. They 
waited for CuuUfish for a long time, 
making gull cries with their whistles. 
But there was no answering call. 

Now there were two. And the first 
night of paddling was not yet over. 
I'hc four remaining men had come 
alioiii 20 miles; the other six men 
were belic\ctl to be either deatl or in 
the hands of the (lermans. 

As the sky began to gray, the crews 
of Catfish and Crayfish decided to 
hole up for the tlay on what l(X)ked 
like an island. 'I hey thrust their 
canoes into t he bushes. co\ eretl them¬ 
selves with camoullage netting, and 
three of them went to sleep whik* 
Hasler skxkI gtiard. In a short whilc 
hc woke the others. 'I’hey were actu¬ 
ally on the edge t)f a fishing settle¬ 
ment. .\boui I'reiichmen were 
sit ting arounil iKinfires, having break- 
fitst. 'rhe four Marines were plainly 
. V isible, but the Frenchmen pretemlcd 
not to notice them. 1 lasler walked 
over to talk to them, while his men 
covered him with Steri guns. 'I'he 
fishermen promised not to report 
their presence. 

During the day they watched a 
gang of Cjcrman soldiers working, 
within .shouting distance, on a dike. 
They were glatl when night came 
and they were able to get under way 
again. 

The fallowing daw'n Hasler stepped 
ashore to investigate a possible hi<l- 
ing place and ran smack into a Nazi 
ack-ack station. But for the fact that 
the sentry was asleep the show would 
heen,oycrfc The Maririess passed 


that day sitting in the canoes, 
camouflage nets draped over themii^j 

It took two more nights and a day.:>' 
for Hasler and his men to reach Bor- J 
dcaux. They hid among high reeds’ " 
near the harbor during the daylight 
hours of December ii. .\t nine ^ 
o’clock that evening Hasler gave the 
command, "I'use limpets.” F.ach 
man had four lx)mbs. timed for ex- ■, 
plosion in nine hours. The four men 
sh(X)k hands. 

Bonleaux was brilliantly lit. Fvery 
ship in harbor, working its cargo, 
.shone beneath the cluster lamps fas- 
icnctl to the mastheads. I'he water 
reflected the lights like a mirror.- 
Thc Marines hugged the .shore, let¬ 
ting the tide carry them while they ■ 
inspected their potential targets. 

.\fter six months of work and plan¬ 
ning, this was it. Hasler picked a 
cargo ship, and while Sparks held 
the caiKxr in place he put his first 
limpet on a six-loot pole and brought. 
it slowlv iin<lerwater to the side of’- 
the ship. There the limpet’s magnet 
hcltl it firmly. He placed one under 
the Itow, one under the stern, one 
amidships untlcr the engine room. 

.\l the next ship, a sentry on dedc ^ 
sccnu'tl to spot them after .they had 
fastened two limpets, and he shone 
his torch down at them. But apparj':' 
ently he wasn’t sn.c what he saw*; 
Their hands and faces were black^^,. 
they were hrxxled, and the canocj;;} 
was camouflaged. 'Fhe canoe edge^; 
along the side of the vessel while 
deck the sentry’s feet followed 
At the stern, concealed by the osifei^s 
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then let the tide carry them fo the 
next target. 

Hasler, in an effort to get at a 
third large cargo ship, .sieere<l the 
canoe between it and another \ essel. 
.Vs the sea rolled the two ships to¬ 
gether, only a quick thrust of the 
paddle sa> ed hint and Sparks front 
being crushed. 'I’hey nianage<l to 
fasten two limpets to the cargo sliip, 
and finished their night’s work by 
placing one uittler the stern of a 
tanker. 

Hugging the shore again, ilie two 
men set out for the opeit sea. I’ltey 
had paddled about an hour witen a 
splash behind them sent them ilriv- 
ing for the reeds, ’fhey weie relieveil 
tohnd that the splasli was their ittales 
in the Crayfish, 'fhe Crayfish criw 
had accounted for tw<i ships, bring 
ing the .score for the night’s work to 
six. Since tltere were 12 Itlockade- 
runners, six at sen and six in {xtri, 
Operation Frank ton Itat! been a 
complete success. 

'fhe escape plan calletl for the men 


to travel in pairs, .so they scuttled 
their cantK's and parted. This was the 
last I lasler and S|>arks ever saw of 
the Crayfish crew. It was learned at a 
trial of Nazi war criminals after the 
war that they were captured and 
shot, as were live other members of 
Operation i'rankton. One man 
ilrowned; his bexly was picket! up 
months later. 

1 lasler aiul Sparks did not turn up 
in I.ontlon lor five inonlhs. .\ided by 
the I'rench iindergrouiul, they made 
their way across the Pyrenees to 
.Spain and iinally to (iibiullar. But 
long belore they arrived in i'.ngland, 
the iejx)rt ol what they hail ac¬ 
complished in Bordeaux harlx)r had 
reachetl Mountkitlen's headtjuarters. 

When the Camunander ol SjX'Cial 
()peralions learned that six enemv 
shi])s had been sunk, he was de¬ 
lighted. **rhai’s the work of mv 
men!” he crieil. 

"’rhe ilevil it is,” Lord .Mount- 
batten s;nd drilv. “It was the bovs in 
the cockleshells!” 


^888{C8888K^888K^888K 

Av Old Sfm'y 

^^VF.R 2500 years ago, in Aristophanes' hit play I'scclesiazusae^ a 
lady Communist named Praxagora siiitl: 

‘‘I want all to have a share ol evervthing aiul all property to lie in 
common; there will no longer be* cither rich or |XK>r; no longer shall 
we see one man harvesting vast tracts ol land, while another has not 
ground to be buried in. ... 1 intend that ihere shall l)e only one 
and the same condition of life for all. ... 1 shall Ix’gin by making 
land, money, everything that is private projK-rty. common to all.” 

“But who,” asked Blcpyras, another character, “.shall do all the 
. work?” 

' > “Oh,” says Praxagora, “we shall have to have slaves.” 




*; IMMY Di'KAXT!-, IvIlOWn 

■f, from Broadway to Ilollv- 

\v(M)d for 25 years as the 
“comedian’s comedian,” is the hot¬ 
test comic on iele\ision today. A 
generation ago he was entertaining 
America’s t<»p entertainers; Jolson, 
Wynn. Gintt)r, F^ill I'ields, ftx: 
Frisco. Night after night, after star- 
. ring in their own shows they would 
haunt the Club Durant until dawn, 
cheering Jimmy’s siijx.‘rior clown¬ 
ing — his mad stings --- his wacky 
stories: 

1 sings for the Sultan of I^ascha and 
he says to me: “Jimmy, to show you 
my appreciation I’m gonna give )oii 
500 wives.” 

I turns him down flit. 

He says to me. “Jiiumy, why do you 
refuse this modest compensation.^” 

I says to him, “Your Highness, who 
wants to find a thousand stockings 
bangin' in da bathroom ever)' morn¬ 
ing?” 


Jimmy’s enrtrmous gusto and 
maniacal energy are a large part of 
his success. He doesn’t tell stories — 
he explodes them: 


1 goes into da .Auiumat and puts a 
Icati nickel in d.i slot. .And what do 
vou lliink comes out? 'J'he man a* ' 


CKK! 


'I’lie adventure winds up in typi-' 
cal Durante fashion: 

•c^ 

So I ups ta him. And he ups to me. . 
1 g<K's nn wa\' — and he goes my 1' 


wa\. 


i 


limmy lives in a madcap worldtjfi 
He huvs the newest convertible 
coiijic: 




I’m exubilcni! gads wolta carl/.; 
I push a burton. 'Fhe lop stays where'i^ 
it is — but the bottom falls out! 


Part of Jimmy’s long-time succes^l 
Is loyalty to his old kughs. 

.... 
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time a new joke comes dut — 
Jimmy tells an old one: 

“Who are you working for these 
days, Jimmy?” 

“Da same bunch — the wife and 
kids.” 

* 

And the elfin characters that “ac- 
crost” Jimmy as he goes through 
life: 

I’m standin’ on da corner minding 
my own business when a bum comes 
up to me and snarls: “(iimine a 
buck!” • 

So 1 ups ta him and says: “Whadda 
you mean a buck?” And he s.i\s, 
“You heart! me, butkly.” Ami 1 
says, “l^ik! If you asi me for a 
dime or a quarter - - or a half a tlol- 
lar, even — but a buck! You must 
lx; oiita your mind!” 

.And then the bum sjiys, “(let this, 
buddy, you can cough uj) the buck 
or ni>t that’s up to you - /»«/ 
Aon'/ /rv /« tcU me how to run my 
business!" 

* 

‘ One of my favorite heroes, and 
Jimmy’s, is the btirn who came up to 
him on the street and says, “Ciinimc 
two dollars for a cuppa cawfee!” 
And Jimmy says, “What’s the idea? 
Two dollars for a cuppa cawfee!” 
And the bum says, “I’m sick and 
tired of asking for a nickel for a 
cuppa cawfee — I’m gonna buy my- 
.self a percolator!” 

every l^y’s favorite durM^ 


the depression was this sterling 
character: 

'I’his bum comes up to me and says: 
“Ciimmc the price of a drink!” And 
I s:iys to him, “Ain’t you ashamed to 
accrosi a Iiard working citizen — 
ain't you :islt.imed to Ix' a bum?” 

lie proudlv looks me in the eye: 
“Listen. p.il. 1 ain't one oi \’oui 
depression l>ums. I wa^ .i bum in 
tlie ikmim!" 

* 

I was writing liroadwciN shows 
myself in those bad old prohibition 
days and 1 spent nuinv a night lasci' 
nated bv ilie nuMxi-striick comedy 
of )inim\ Durante. Later 1 per¬ 
suaded Ziegfeld to put liiin in S/iow 
(iir/, a musical comed\ based on my 
rnwel and still later 1 wrote a 
tuiisical come<ly, S/t/rs in Your I\yf’S. 
for Jiintny and l^thel Mertnan. Rut 
before all this in 1^25, 1 ttie<l to 
get C'layion. lackson and Dtiranic 
into mv lirsi intitnate “.Xmericana” 
revue. 1 was ttirned down, “jimmy’s 
come<ly is too sophisticated. ‘They’ 
won’t gel him.” ("'riiey” meaning 
just lolks, not the slum-wise sophis¬ 
ticates of New \’ork night lile.) 

I'tKlay “iliev” are "getting him” 
frotn coast to coast - lug cities, 
small towtis, villages and farmhoit.sts 
with *r\' aerials on them as tall as 
silos. The same'jimmy (“there’s a 
million g(Kxi-l(M)king guys — but 
I’m a novelty”) with the s:imc grav¬ 
elly voice ('"I got dat note from 
Caruso - he was glad to get rid of 
it”) — doing the same stuff in your 
living room he did 25 years ago in 
th^ Qub Durant. 


/ r . 



My friend says to me, “Jimmy, why 
do you look so sad ?“ 

I tells him: “1 wants la get married 
but Fm broke.” 

“Why don’t you go to the Morris 
Plan anil ask litem to lend you the 
money ?” 

So 1 goes to ilie Morris Plan and ex¬ 
plains niy iiredicamenl. And they 
says lo me, “How much money do 
you need, Iimmyr” Aiul 1 stys, 
" Two riiousanil l>>llais.” 

And den, wliai do you sup|Htsc the 
guy says to me? Hi- oilers nte ’I'wo 
IXtIlars' 1 iixik it - 1 was in no 
nuxxi to dicker. 


“ riu' world is KX) much with us, 
late and soon” especially with 
liminv. “Sinroiindcd bv assassins!” 
he cries, "hxerybtxly wants to gel 
into da act!” lie tries patience and 
tolerance with ths;istroLJs results: 


I’m lyin’ on the park Ixnch takin* 
my siesta as is my woni -- when 
along comes a bunch of Hies ami 
settles on my nosi.. 1 lets 'em loiter 
— live and let live is my mot ter. 


Den a bee comes along— lights on 
my nose ami stings me. “l>at d<x*s 
it!” 1 s;iys. “Here’s always gotta be a 
smart aleck in every crowd. .Now 
just for that -- fai-.rvbody om-I” 


Jimmy is bcwiklcrcd, as arc most 
of us, by the conflicting philosophies 
of our day: 


“Will money buy you health.^” he 
demands with fine scorn. “Will 


^ buy, you w^lth? Friends? 

. #• "r* V 


Loyc? Happiness?” He paiises' 
matically for reply, and then 
plies his own: “Of course, Fm 
ing al)out Confederate money.” 


Jimmy came up the hard way 
from tlic lower P^ist Side, playing/' 
piano in joints for nickels thrown on--/ 
the sawdust llwr. 'Fixlay, he gcis'- 
$47,500 for one hour of television, * 
$75,(»()o to make a picture, $15,000 a 
week at a New \'ork or Nliami 
Hcacb niglit club. His early environ¬ 
ment uas as rough as you can imag¬ 
ine. bill jiunny indulges in no pro- 
faiiit\ or \ nlgartty and no one has 
ever beard him crack an ofT-color 
joke or resort to obscenity for a . 
laugh. Ilis generosity is proverbial •; 
in the slii>w biisiiu ss. where gcncros- . 
iiv is taken lor granted. 

^’ears .igo, liiiimy playeil a scene " 
in his night-ihih routine where he 
and his partners, Fddic j.ickson and;*^ 
the late Lou ('lavion. were lost at .• 
sea in a small Ixial. Fhcy were 
crouched in the middle of the dance, 
floor—hut flashing spotlights and •• 
storm music in the orchestra, com- ! 
hiiuxl with jimmy's suixrb acting, :’ 

gave sou ijuitc .in illusion: ‘ „ 

'5 

“Sfc aiiv laiul?” cried Jimmy, row- i 
ing dcspcratch. while Clayton ) 
sc.iniu-d die seas :mu 1 j.ickson buiedvf 
frail! iially. 


“.\-o laud!” C.layton would shouts 
aliose the uproar. “I sec only thfit /4 
liori/ou!” riicu Jimmy, with 
nificcnt ci'Hragc and a vision 
seems prophetic today, would 
“Let’s pull for the horizon 
better than - - ‘ ' 


t«aI^ 
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LIFE’S Like Thai 




Tn a crowpud thkatkr in Missouri 
people near the front began rising in 
twos and threes and then in larger gn^iips 
— and I siiw smoke. Panic was spreail- 
ing and a stampede seemed inevii.ible 
when a husky man sleppeil into the aisle 
with a drawn piMol. “I’ll shoot the lirsi 
person w'ho runs!” he shouted. I hen he 
ordered those in front to wait while 
those at the rear filwl tun. Ivseryone 
obcyt*d and an orderly e.Mt hail begun 
when the manager a[ipeared and ex¬ 
plained that there was no iiie, just 
trouble with the incinerator. 

Thereupon 1 saw our bnrlv savioi 
hand over the pistol to a small boy. 

- S. I K V\\ I'OKII 

A PPARF.NTI.Y 1.0ST, a small dog was 
running about on a bus 1 botirded 
recently. When a little Iwiy and Ins 
morltergol on lie immciliately ailopii d 
the boy, and the child was enchanted. 
Soon he W'as begging to be allowid to 
lake the puppy home, but his mother 
explained that he already belonged to 
someone. 

‘‘No, he doesn’t, lady,” said the bus 
driver. “He w'as left here and I’m afraid 
ni have to take him to the pound.” 

It was a happy Ixiy and dog that got 
off the bus. 

A few days aftcrw'ard on a bus I 
again .saw a puppy, this time making 
friends w'ith an elderly gentleman. I 
patted'the dog and asked w'hat kind he 
,^as. “I don’t know’,” .said the man, 

1 wish 1 had one like him.” 


.\i once the bus driver spoke up — 
the sami' driver. “11 you want him, you 
can ha\e liim. Someixxly left him." 

\s the man got off witn the puppv. 
1 ipiesiioned the driver. “.Mv dog. 
IJessu-, had pups," he e\|>l.iineil. “I’m 
helping her liiul good homes loi them." 

- \|H‘. K. iMSI w 

Qirni\is ami townsfolk were stai 
tieil one tlav when the clink in a 
lolly chinch tower whuli iivs abo\e 
the red blick houses of il.irvaid I'm- 
\eisiiy struck at niKin. I'liai mill 
night It struck the conventional 12 
times but the lollowing uimmi it again 
soiiiideil 1^. b'..\amiiiai ion revealeil no 
lause loi this eicentriiit\, which con¬ 
tinued lor sever.il davs. 

'I'hi'ii a piii-si noticed some small 
marks on the side ol the olleniling bell, 
and some ilalteneil lead pellets iloy by. 
.\ student tn iieaibs \dams I louse had 
been adding the iph suoke with a 
lille. — itinivKi* I*. Asii-v 

'T AM a salesman, and delays in pros¬ 
pects’ oflices have made me .1 con¬ 
noisseur in parking tickets. The last in 
my collection is one I tixik from under 
my windshield wi|K'r in a .sniiill Illmots 
town. It read: “You arc cordially in¬ 
vited to vi.sit our comfortable and 
sjiacious (Antral f’olicc Headtjuariers 
to di.scu.ss traffic problems that hav'e 
ariseti since you came 10 town. C4>r- 
dially, Officer 4t2, Traffic Patrol.” 

■— Nobman C. 
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Thriving with an uncle in Kansas, I 
noticed a tolepiionc line crewsing 
over the rcKid. Hanging froi^ it was a 
pair of ladies* pink silk [Ktniies. “What 
on earth are those doing there r“ I asked. 

“'Fhe wheat combines kept breaking 
the wire.” s:tid my uncle. “'I'lie tele¬ 
phone Irivs got tired of repairing the 
line and hung up the panties. It hasn’t 
been broken since.” 

— Mks. R. J. Mt ('ill I tK:ii 


A T \ gala dinner in Hrowr.ing. Mont., 
1 represented the I .S. Air f'orci in 
the presentation ol a iiKMlel H-17 to the 
Hlackf(M>t Indians, in appreciation ol 
then hospiiahty to airmen stationed 
there during the war. Next to m< s;ii an 
old duel who spoke only broken h.iig- 
lish and w.is dressed as though he weie 
alKKit to meet (aister, heatklress, w.ir 
paint and all. I hs s<]u.iw. also wearing 
ceremonial Indian costume, sat beside 
him, Notuing a piece ol mink wo\en 
in the duel's btaided hair I asked, 
“Where did sou trap the mink?” 

• i'he old man (Munted to the nearest 
range ol mount.uns and siaited to re¬ 
ply when his sipiaw sjxike lor the fust 
time, and in }i(.itect I'.nglish. “Don’t 
listen to him. 1 le cut that oif my old fur 

coal.” - ( OMISI-.L I .\HI (.’. lIlNKI.h. Jr. 

the owner ol a ptMil hall and 
liquor store in .1 ('olorado town 
gave a $50 check to the .Methixlist 
C'hurch, tite p.irishioners questioned 
acceptance ol "tainted money.” But 
in the pulpit next Sunday the minister 
.said: 

“There have been e\pres.sions of eoii- 
cern over whether we shcnild accept a 
certain check. Mere is that check. 
Verily, it i.s the devil’s money. 1 can 
ridnk of nothing that will cause the 


devil more pain than to apply his 
money to the work of the Lord. I am 
placing the check in our fund. Amen.” . 

— Al.KXiS MrKiNNRV 


in iralTic on Fifth Avenue, a 
New York physician recognized a 
tralfic {x>hceman as a former patient. 

“Hello, Harry,” he culled to him. 
“ I ell me, how do you keep from losing 
your temper in all this confu.sion?” 

“Well. Doc.” iMximed the officer, “1 
figured out a cure. When I feel tension 
coming on. 1 w.ilk across the street to 
Hi igdorl Ci(xxlman and go to the jx'r- 
lume (ouiiKT. The girls know me aiul 
when they scl- me.coming, one ol ’em 
picks up a little IxittU' with an atomizer 
on it. 1 close my eyes and she scpiishes 
me giMhI. I come hack on uiv Ix-at feel¬ 
ing luie!" - M VB n.N t'llKfWNB 


fir.iiKimoiher died, my hrotli- 
^ er and sister and 1 were leriibly up- 
si-l. It must have been less than a 
month alierward that we had our lirsL 
inkling that (iraunie wasn't gone after 
all. While lixiking up a word in the die- 
tionars. 1 found a note written in 
Cirannie's hand and addresstxi to me: 

’A'oii reiueinlx-r those magic tricks 
vou wanted last summer? laxik in your 
Ixitiom drawer, dear.” For .several 
\e.irs al l IT (M.mnie had “gone” wc 
came iqxui all sorts of presents, notes 
and games she hail hidden. 

We fountl the la.st note just before 
mv sisier was married !i was pinned to 
((V.iiuiie’s wedding veil, which my sister 
was going to wear. It read simply: 
“(uKxl luck. Joanic! I’m sure I’d love 

him, tixi.” -- Jambs C, Abams , • 


Cmitributions wanttd far tbh dafmtment! Su ' 
fnviatts isstut af Tba S^der^s Biia$t ft^r 
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Character 


By Bryan Collier 


T riis siory could 
not have been 
written while Bruce 
Wilder lived because 
it would have em¬ 
barrassed him. Yet 
if his blithe spirit 
were peering over my shoulder now, 
I think it would be wearing the old 
^miliar smile. I Ic was an exceedingly 
able newspaperman and, deep in¬ 
side, he certainly knew that his was 
a remarkable story of stark courage, 
tough as rawhide. 

1 first met Bruce in 1042. I had 
become editor of tlie Columbus 
(Ga.) Ledger and Sunday Ledger- 
Enquirer. The staff was small, mostly 
young men who w'cre peeling off 
fest for the armed services. I’here 
were also budget problems. I asked 
Dean John Drewry at the Univer¬ 
sity of Georgia school of journalism 
to suggest bright young men who 
did not want to grow rich too 
quickly, and who were reasonably 
draft-proof. 

Drewry wrote to say that Bruce 
'^Wilder was a 1940 graduate who 



had a fine mind and 
was delinitcly giflal, 
but he was a “|X)lio,’* 
bound to a wheel 
chair. I was dubious, 
because I needed a 
telegraph editor who 
ought to be able to get his copy 
from the teletypewriter, edit it. and 
then get it to the chute lor the com- 
iv)sing rr)om. So I ilelayed answer¬ 
ing; but one afteriicK)n liruce phoned 
me. 'rhere was unrestrained eager¬ 
ness in his voice. 1 le wanted the job; 
he would do it somehow. So I said 
to come along. 

I shall never forget the* day he ar¬ 
rived. I Uxiked up from some work 
as he was wheeled into my ollice. and 
tried to mask my shock. Kvery l>art 
of his b(xly was devastated and skele¬ 
tonized ■ every jiart except his 
face. 1 still don’t know why I re¬ 
frained from saying at once: “Look, 
Bruce, I’m sorry, but you cannot 
pcxssibly do the work 1 want done.” 
But I dkln’t say it. 

Alvah H. C'hapman, Sr., president 
of the newspapers, saw Bruce wheeled 
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‘ into the building and that it t(x>k 
two men to lift him and his chair up 
the stairs. 1 Ic was distrcvsed. 

“Is that young man gtnng to work 
for youC'hap asked. 

“S'es.” I s;iid. 


Ixxly m a leaning posture, elbows 
on the tabic, his face a few inches 
from the plate. Bruce was able, 
thus, to manage the fork in an atten- 
ualt'd arc between ffKxl and mouth. 
.\t the Ralston 1 lotel, where he 


“1 think it is a mistake,” he said. 
“I just don't see how he can handle 
any job.” 

I sfiid I felt pretty much tlie same 
way. and that perhaps 1 hud been 
misled. I had liad no idea Bruce was 
so badly of}. But 1 Itad promised 
him a shot at it. and i meant to see 


live<l during his stay in Cx)lumhus, 
tTery/hint> had to In- tlonc for him, 
and he had an agreeti-upon schedule 
of fees lor the helllH>y wlu» helped 
him tiress in the morning, the night- 
iluiy helllx>y wlio put him to bed. 
and the |>oi ier who pushed his wheel 
chair to the ollice and hack each dav. 


it iliroiigli. 

Some weeks later. I happened to 
leave the building by the hack tioor 
an<l noticed that u ramp had been 
built down to the parking apron. 
SoinelxKlv said C'hap orderetl it for 
Bruce's wheel chair. I just smilnl. 
lU' then it was all right with me. hni 
It was pleasant to know that it was 
all right with C'hap also. 

* Let me describe 1 h>w Bruce ^^’il- 
der lived. Winn vnu viy that a thing 
is “total'' vou s:iy ijiat it is tomplele. 
Bruce was totally helpless. 

When v*)U are totally helpless, 
just to arrange the mechanics of 
living takes a deal ol doing. Bruce 
could not move his chair an inch 
without assistance. W hen lu' wanitxl 
a drink of water, other hands bail to 


W’e had an office table built for 
him at a height flash with his chair 
arms. I'hc |K>rtcr woukl adjust his 
IxKly that his forearms ri*sted on 
the table, sharpen the d.»\'s supply 
of pencils and pros i<lt copy paper. 
In this position, Bruce was capable 
of mos ing his haiuls in approxi- 
matclv .1 sju.irlcr ciule; that ssasall. 
.\lter a while, llie heels of his hands 
tli-seUipesl thick calluses fVoni fric¬ 
tion ss ilh till- ( lesk. 

I low on earth coulti such a man 
fit himself usefully into the frenzy 
of an ai'icrnoon newspafKT, forever 
fighting <leatllinesNone of us knew, 
hut it wasn't liing before my manag¬ 
ing editor came in one day looking 
puzzled hut pleased. 

“I'm damned li I get it,” he said. 


adjust his IkkIy over tlie ollice foun¬ 
tain. When his lunch ssas brought, it 
had to be placai just so. svitli a straw 
in whatCNcr beverage he sclectetJ 
bccaii.se he could not lilt glass or 
cup; the meat had to he cut, the iork 
placed in his hand. The jxirter who 
s^ryi^d him would arrange bis upj?er 


“but Bruce is haiidimg more copy, 
and handling it better, than anybody 
else on the desk." 

None ol us ever regretted for a' 
solitary moieent giving Bruce his , 
chance. His body was inert, but his,' 
mind and heart were triumphant, 
paid him,the w 



§ desk work — not out of charijty but 
' because he earned it — but those 
special arrangements for living cut 
sharply into his pay checks. He told 
. nie once that fees for bellboys and 
porters cost him around $20 a week. 
So he was alert for the extra buck. 
He searched weeklies in our terri¬ 
tory for oddities and neat phrases, 
which he embellished with some 
comment of his own in a charming 
Sunday column called “Mchoes of 
the \'alley.” We added a few dollars 
for that. Then he began writing oc¬ 
casional editorials. .Again we paid 
extra. • 

It is the simple truth that every¬ 
one who knew Bruce forgot his af¬ 
fliction. It became automatic to 
make certain exceptions for him. 
You never yelled at him to come get 
something or go do something; as a 
matter of course, his work was car¬ 
ried or handed to him. Hut after 
a while you didn’t notice any 
abnormality. He was that sort of 
perstjn. 

All newspapermen make mistakes, 
and once 1 gave him unsliirtcxl hell 
for something that seemed stupid 
'and dangerous because it had ele¬ 
ments of libel. l.atcr 1 felt a.shamed 
that I had dressed-down a fellow 
, who couldn’t fight back. Then I re¬ 
membered that Bruce had seemed 
oddly pleased, and suddenly I was 
- aware that he wanted to be treated 
like a normal person. It made him 
‘ happy that he “caught hell” like 
vjanybody else, but 1 never did it 
^ '$g^n. There was never much reason 
Bruce was one of the most 



reliable men who ever sak on any 
copy desk. Strangely enough, he was 
never ill, although always he ivas 
dying. 1 don’t believe he ever missed 
a day. 

Of course Bruce had to create his 
own horizons, and he achieved com¬ 
pleteness in his private life, as in his 
professional life, lie was, of all things, 
an aviation enthusiast, even an avia¬ 
tion expert. At the univensity of 
Cj'eorgia he had earned his way — 
in his wheel chair -- by working on 
campus publications, by newspaper 
correspondence and by teaching 
'i'.MC.X classes how to build model 
airplanes. 

He loved nothing better than to 
fly, and we began to notice quite 
early that he was buikiing valuable 
connections with pilots, amateur 
and professional. ci\ ilian and mili¬ 
tary. *Vhey would seek him out, in 
office and hotel r(Kim, witli impor¬ 
tant news and gossip. When he had a 
vacation or C'hristmas leave, one of 
his pilots was always ready to take 
Itim to his home in Koyston and 
bring him back — a couple of hun¬ 
dred miles each way. 

I le was an avid f(x:)iball fan, and 
was often on the side lines at the 
University of Cicorgia games. And 
we used to have staff parties about 
once a month when we would go out 
to a picnic grove, ice a few cases of 
beer and roast hot dogs over a wood 
fire. F^ruce loved these parties, and 
there were always willing hands to 
provide special transportation or 
whatever else he need^. But along 
about 1947 .he stoppysd coamg.,^ 
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• office parties. Me would never say 
why, but always made srimc excuse. 
I began to worry about it, and then 
1 noticed something which should 
have been apparent earlier. 

You are not t<x> conscious of phys¬ 
ical change in people who are e\ erv- 
day intimates. However, I diil li- 
nally realize that Bruce was getting 
Worse, anti in 1047 dawned fin me 
that this was ..stimething besules 
}X)iio, which completes its ra\ages 
ami remains static or shous intpros e- 
ment. Whatever was wrong with 
Bruce was tragically jirogressive. 

In the spring of H]i4'H 1 hail the 
truth ln»m Bruce himself. 

I !e olien dropped by my olllce in 
the shank r)f tlu' alternoon. hut on 
this day 1 knew somehow that he 
hadn' t come lor idle chitchat. Bruce 
dismissed his porlet ami askeii him 
to close inv tliHir. I'lien he tolil me. 

! le hai! known for some time that 
he had muscular iKsirojihv. not 
}X)lio. But now his doctor had said 
that perhaps he should make some 
plans whatever plans a man mav 
make who knows that his next visi¬ 
tor is death. 

“I think.*' saitl Bruce, “that when 
I go home on my vacation this sum¬ 
mer I probably won’t be coming 
Iwck. I’m not certain alxiut it, but 
I’m 29, and people who have this 
thing never live much beyond ^o." 

What do you s;iy to someone who 
tells you that he is living with eter¬ 
nity.^ I don’t remember; 1 think we 
chatted about it almost imperson¬ 
ally. 1 a.sked if he wanted a leave, 
for hospitalization or rest. 


He .said: “No, if I ever lie dow'n I 
||Won’t ever get up.” 

He w'anied to work until the end. 
He thought it w'ould come quickly, 
perhaps in his sleep, without prior 
warning. He asked me to sav noth¬ 
ing, and saitl he was telling me be¬ 
cause 1 bail a right to know, but it 
was nolxxly elsc's business, rctillv. 
Let ’em think he had just polio. 
Maybe they would worrv less. 

SiKin alterward, 1 resigned to tlo 
indipeiitleni writing. Inn I s.iw 
Bruce often on brief visits home. .\s 
it turned out. he was wrong alxuil 
the date ol his rendezvous. In the 
summer ol 1950 I dropped hv his 
hotel riKim. 1 le was working on some¬ 
thing alxnit a jet plane, using the 
electric lypcwiiier on which he did 
all his writing. We gabbed for a 
while, anil there was a silence. 

“What’s the dope. Bruce?" I 
asked, and he knew what I meant. 

I le grinneil. 

"I’m still kicking around,’’ he 
sail!. “I'm surprised and hapjiy every 
morning when I w.ike up.’’ 

We let it go at that. 

On March 10, 1951, the story 
moved over tlie wires: Bruce Wil¬ 
der. ilcail at ^2, of muscular dy.s- 
iropliv. 

I’hree days befor'', Bruce had 
written for the Lcdi^jr an editorial 
alnnit plans of B nai B'rith to do re¬ 
search on muscular dystrophy, which 
he called a “di.seasc as hopeless as 
cancer in its ! st stages . . . there is 


no retreat from it save death. ... 

“Only the most intensive labc^- 
tory effort,! 
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tor, “will rip the shroud from the 
killer’s secrets. Experimentation is 
long overdue. We have advanced for 
in other fields of medical science but 
the appalling lack of interest in this 
most hopeless of diseases is not a 
cheering thought.” 

Nowhere did the editorial hint 
that the author himself was a victim 
of the mysterious and implacable 
killer. But the next day Bruce Wil¬ 
der told his associates that he anted 


to “go home to the mountains” of 
his native Royston for a while and 
send in his editorials and Sunday 
column by mail. 

Two days later he was dead. 

I think Bruce knew what he was 
doing when he left for home that 
'rinirsday. lie wanted to say “Au 
revoir” to his mother and dad. be¬ 
cause he hail a ilate to keep with 
something which was long ago fa¬ 
miliar. And he was always on time. 
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HOMAS ]. a high scIkk)I teacher in Yonkers, N. Y., rc|x)ris: 

•Asa teacher in the public scIuhiU, 1 fiiul that the socialist-communist idea 
of taking “from each according to his ability ’ and giving “to each accord¬ 
ing to his need" is now accepted without question hy most of our pupils. 
In an efTort to explain to them the fallacy in this theory, 1 sometimes use 
the following appriyach. 

When one of the brighter or harder working pupils makes a graiie of (>5 
on a test, 1 suggest that I take away 20 [xtinis and give them to n student 
who has made only 55 j'oints on his lest. 'I’hus each would coiiirilnite ac¬ 
cording to his ability and - since lioth woiikl have a passing mark — c.tch 
would receive according to his necil. Alter I have juggleil the grades of all 
the other pupils in this fiishion, the result is usually .1 “common ownership" 
grade of between 75 and So the minimum neeiled lor pissing, or lor sur¬ 
vival. Iben I s|.:>eculate with the pupils as to the probable results if 1 actually 
used this socialistic theory for grading papers. 

First, the highly productive pupils —and they are always a minority in 
school .IS well as in life — would siK>n lose all incentive for producing. 

Second, the less productive pupils would, for u lime, lie relieved of the 
necessity to study, lliis system would continue until the high producers 
^ ha 4 sunk to the level of the low priKhicers. At that point, in order for any¬ 
one to survive, the “authority” wt)uld have no alternative but to set up a 
system of compulsory labor and punishments against even the low producers. 

Finally I return the discussit)n to the ideas tif freedom and enterprise — 
the market economy — where each person has freedom of choice and is 
responsible for his own decisions and welfare. And most of my pupils then 
. undersrand what I rriean when I explain that socialism — even in a democ¬ 
racy -^'will eventually result in a living death for all except the “authori- 
4 .tie 5 ” and a £ear:^'their- favorite- lackeys. 


Ten Billion Birds on the Wing 


Condensed from frontiers 
, <,/^-jiKOKr..vrsprinj» flight of the 

' \ • birds, from liny hummers to 

giant eagles, each year s\vee|>s in 
flo<Kl tide up the face of North 
America, sending its ripples into 
every tielil and \vckk1U»i. I'laming 
orioles anil tanagers from Peru 
strike lire in our l\astern maples; 
ix)bolinks from Argentina bring 
new life to prairie marshes and 
meadows. In this liemisphere mf>re 
than ten hillion birds move north 
each vear, from winter haunts as 
distant as Oipc 1 lorn to summer 
nesting places that stretch fr<»m the 
Florida Kverglades to ice fltx-s 
rimming the Pole. 

Barn swallows wheel each spring 
from Brazil and Argentina across 
7000 miles of perilous air to lay 
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Gei>rge l>x:k, Ir. 

Mi(rmtion - the Ms practical 
solution to the problem of food 
and lifini^ space 

their eggs in 1-ibrailor or Alaska. 
Small warblers travel from N'enezue- 
lan jungles in bebruary to Yukon 
forests in lune. In autumn Alaskan 
curlews llv over thousands of miles 
of ocean to 1 lawaii and the Marque¬ 
sas. Kach May the same Baltimore 
oriole returns to the same elm in 
Scarsdale, N. ^ after i 2000-milc 
cruise from South America. 

Some 700 different species of 
birds are regularly found in North 
.\merica. Tlie majority are migra¬ 
tory: they either come north in 
spring to nest or they fly south 
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' tA autumn from northern dqmains. 
; These are only a fraction of the 
8600 spcciCsS that inhabit the earxh 

— Ecuador alone has nearly t8oo. 
Most migrants nest north of the 

equator, in the Old World as well as 
here. A map of the world tells why 

— apart from the desire for a com¬ 
fortable climate ■—most migratory 
birds raise their young in northern 
lands: there is more land in the 
north. Nine tenths of the South 
Temperate Zt>ne ‘is covered by 
ocean, while three quarleis of tlie 
North I'emfx-rate Zone is land, 
totaling 50 limes il»e South remper- 
ate land area. Xforeover, the lantls 
of the Nortliern Hemisphere extend 

thousands of miles farther a wav 

¥ 

from the ecjuattir than tloes any 
southern land mass, and have their 
widest expanse nearly two thirds 
of the way tovv'ard the North Pole. 
The tapered southern continents 
end barely halfway to the South 
• Pole. 

77ic wifwrtajicc oi /iving s/wce is 
apparent when we realize that in the 
■ eastern United Slates only one or 
two pairs of land birds on the aver¬ 
age can occupy each acre. 'Hie most 
favorable territory seldom harbors 
more than 12 nesting pairs per acre. 

Another reason why northern 
lands attract countless birds at their 
nesting time, and on/y then, is that 
the days are longer, and more food 
can therefore be obtained. A brood 
' of four purple martins in New Eng¬ 
land demanded 200 visits from their 
( parents between four o’clock in the 


them supplied with w'tnged insects, 
caught on as many nriissions up to a 
quarter mile from the nest, if the 
hunting day of these big .sw'allows 
had been only 12 hours long, instead 
of 16, the jiarenls would have had to 
work 25 percent faster or ihcir young 
would have starved to death. 

At the c<]uator ihe day is always 
12 hours long. In June, along the 
40th ixirallel of north latitude, from 
Sail Lake through New Jersey, 
central Spain, 'I'urkey and middle 
('hina, the sun is above the horizon 
15 hours daily. When you strike 
the l»c)lh parallel - -across southern 
Alaska, northern Labrador, Scan¬ 
dinavia and Siberia — the time from 
sunrise to siin.set is ic) hours on |une 
21. Between the 40lh and 70th 
north parallels, the world around, 
ihe vast majority of migratory birds 
have their breeding groun<is. A bird 
in northern Alaska in lime has hall 
again as much daily ieeding time as 
in Virginia, and twice as much as on 
tlw ccjiiator. '/'lure is no un/roxen 
land in the Southern 1 lemisphere 
where the summer ilay lasts more 
than 16 hours. 

A bird must consume an immense 
quaniiiv of fiMx! to keep alive: one 
chickadee ate i>ver 5500 cankerworm 
eggs daily; a robin found and .swal- 
lovvctl 15 worms in an hour; a flicker, 
the incredible daily menu of 3000 
ants; an owl, ten mice in a night. 

In the nesting season the parents’ 
hunting job assumes formidable 
projwrtions, for their hungry young 
devour their own weight in food 


^u^rning and eight at night to keep 4ay for th& ten day$.vtp: s^.. 




that feed themselves 
from the moment 
they hatch, like 
ducklings and quail, 
grow faster when 
they have longer 
days to hunt. 

But dcatfi on a 
great scale is the price birds pay for 
the benefits of migration. Snows, 
lighthouses, hunters, sudden frcc/xrs, 
gales, droughts, flcxxis, grass aiul 
forest fires all take their toll of 
migrants, sometimes in terms so 
upf^alling that for years afterward 
woodcock, bluebirds and swallows 
have been unable to restore their 
numbers over areas the size of 
New England. .\ late blizzard in 
Minnesota killed more than a million 
smalt birds; thtuisands of migrating 
ducks on the St. Lawrence died from 
oil that soaked their leathers when 
*a tanker went aground. From one 
cau.se or anotJicr the t ear!}' mortality 
among birtls is enormous. Life ex¬ 
pectancy is only three to five years 
for most small s|H?cies. 

Nature ofi’sets the heavy mortality 
among the northernmast migrants 
by increasing their output of young. 
Censuses made by birdwatchers 
show that a pair of birds of almost 


TJbe Golden Plover 


North. • 

Migration drali^ 
the tropics of anr" 
excessive number of-' 
birds during more! 
than a third of the- 
year, and permits, 
resident tropic spe¬ 
cies more food and space for their 
own nesting needs. The greatest 
density of tliverse bird life, however, 
at any season anywhere on earth is in 
Central .Xmerica and northern South 
.Vmerica. between November and 
January. Into that narrow space, 
averaging 1800 miles across, are 
{tacked a fair part of our wintering, 
billions of North .\merican summer 
birds. Slacked ufxm the hundreds of , 
resident s{)ccies. 

Ixtng migratory (lights are usually 
leisurely alfairs, extending through r 
several months. BlackpoU warblers.; 
cross the C!^ribbean northward in^ 
mid-.\pril, but .seldom reach Michi¬ 
gan beiore May 15. llien, as spring 
races oxer Canada, the blackpoliv.i 
hurries its jxicc, arriving at its!!; 
Yukon nesting range before June ^ 
with a final spurt of abimt 200 miler| 
a day. 1‘Ncept when they are 
tlown to their nests, in fact, 
migrants arc on the 'i>ove through-;; 
out the year. 

Small land birds fly by night 
feed by day. Most • waterfowl 


any migratory species nesting in the 
North ha.s more eggs per brcKxi than 
those in a more southerly area. 

Mockingbirds and warblers in the shorebirds, migrating by day. 
West Indies have only two eggs to a faster trip to their Arctic sum; 
the nest; those on our mainland homes. Normal speed ranges. 



■ to 66 Ifor ducks, swifts and falcons. 
A snipe flew igoo miles from Massa¬ 
chusetts to the French West Indies 
in five days. Most birds break ihcir 
journeys into brief jumps of six or 
eight hours’ flying time a day or 
.night, followed by rest and leediiig. 
But the golden plover travels 2500 
miles nonstop, from Newlountlland 
to Colombia. 

Birdbanding has ri-eentl\ dis 
closed astonishing cast-west niigra 
tion by American and l-.nrnpean 
birds. :\ species of .shrike, a small 
bird of prey ^^hich nests only in 
Central Asia, spends ih<* winiei in 
French I'xpiatorial .\frica o\er 
2500 miles west, but onlv 1200 miles 
south. Arctic terns cross the .\tlaniic 
from Labrador to h'ranee belon* 
flying down the western shore o( 
Africa. It is even j-Kissible that birds 
have mastered the art ol “pressure 
flying.” Many ol them set their 
mignition routes to ride the sjtring 
south winds and autumn north 
winds around the ck>ckwise atmos 
pheric-pressure areas that cross our 
continent. 

The airplane has .solved one of the 
olde.st puzzles of migratory bird 
flight — the altitudes at which it 
is performed. Ortain birds reach 
heights no ordinary human being 
could tolerate without oxygen tanks. 
Small Asiatic warblers cro.s.s the 20,- 
ooo-fcx)l peaks of the 1 limalayas on 
their way from India to nesting 
grounds in Siberia, and geese cross¬ 
ing these mountains have been 
pl^ographcd at 29,000 feet by 


astronomers. Mast collisions be- >' 
tween birds and airplanes, however, 
(KCiir between 1200 and 2000 feet. 
Skyscrapers take their loll of .song¬ 
sters at even lower levels. Manv 
migrants fly near enough to the 
ground to be heard even above the 
sound of city tralfic. 

Marseloiis is the rt'gularity of our 
northlH)uii(i migrants, riicir arrival 
i.s set bv the calendar ratlier than bv 
temjxTatiire. I'nseasonahle weather 
.seldom alters the entrance ol each 
species by more than a week: con¬ 
vincing prtM)i ol the iron rigkliiy of 
the migratorv instinct and its rela- 
tionship to lengthening daylight as 
spring atKanccs. 

.\ spectacular exhibit of riming 
takes place on islands oil .-\ustralia, 
in the far southern spring. On a 
single evening in late November, 
leiisril millions of shearwaters, which 
have spent our summer all over the 
North Pacific at jxnnts as far apart 
as Japan, the Bering Straits and 
British Cxilumhia. arrive within 15 
miiuites like a roaring cloud. 

'I’hc long-range cruises of the 
billions ol migratory birds are vital 
to mankind. 'I'heir .summer occupa¬ 
tion ol north lemperaie lands is the 
principal control that keeps in.sccls 
and rcxlcnts from dc.stroying all 
plant life during the hoi months. A.s 
our trees come into leaf, trillions of 
in.secis lay their eggs; but swarms of 
norihlKiund birds devour most of 
these ilestruclive worms, beetles 
and grasshoppers. Man could not 
live ii birds did nut assist him. 
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■ Do Koreans msh that U. N, 
troops never had come? 


HE lESSE 
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I A\V PMMM.h arc 
convineed ih:it 
L’nilcd Xalions 
forces have broiijilit 
more distress 


Hy If', l^hilhps Davison 
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asMsiance to 
Korea since war broke out last (nne, 
and that most Koreans would like 
nothing better than for us to get out. 
I’or three months recently I tried to 
find out the truth. Nfv findings do 
not support this discouraging view. 

'riiere is no mininii/ing the trag- 
etly. 'I*he roads are crtwvded with 
heartbreaking processions of refu¬ 
gees- usually with heavy loatls of 
household possessitms on their backs 
some of whom have mailc the 
iliscouraging iovirney on toot from 
Seoul to Pusan, back to Seoul, then 
south and then north again. In the 
center of' Seoul whole acres are 
blasted, with buildings cither de- 
molishtxl or gutted by fire. Along the 
highways many villages are burnetl- 
out shells, and innumerable bridges 
have been w'reckect. Hut when news 
paper readers shake their heads 
sadly and say, “Our tactics in Korea 
are just making more Koreans into 


miserable, to 
griMtesl fear 


C^tmmunists,’' they 
are wrong. Orcat 
masses of non-Onn- 
munist Koreans are 
IV sure. But their- 
is that the I'niied 


Nations may abandon them. 

To discewer what these people 
realis think 1 talked, first, with 
l-‘nglish-sj)eaking Koreans: men who 
had studied abroad. South Korean- 
oflicials, Koreans who were atr' 
lacheil to the I’. N. forces. NN'ithout 
exception they were devoted to the: 
r. N. c.mse. Still, these people de-' 
peiuleil for their jobs -- even for, 
their lives on successful rcsistanci^ 
to CxMiimunism. It is natural that, 
their opinions wotild be colored bV' 
this fact. . , 

So, together with a Korean 
icrpreier. I travelctl up and dowa< 
one of the highways which had sceSi; 
the most bitter fighung. Wc talk 
with all kimls of people. In view « 
the ingrained j.»oliicness of Korean^ 
we ditin't ask directly what t 
thought of r. N. troops and 
way the war w'as being conducted 






• Instead^ we asked them to describe 
in detail their own cxpcrichccs, the 
fighting they had seen, what had 
happened to their homes, their fam¬ 
ilies, their neighbors. Qnild they 
suggest ways in which the l iiited 
Nations ctiuld conduct llie war 
better? 

5 »ome individuals were bewiKIcred 
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Korean troops than other U. N. 
trrxips. His official contacts are with 
rcprcsentati\ es of the Korean Gov¬ 
ernment^ Oimmunist accusut ions of 
Western “imperialism” or “colonial¬ 
ism” may be believed elsewhere in 
Asia, but in Korea they fail liecaiise 
they simply di» not accord with the 
iacts. 


or apathetic, but lew slumed an\’ 
resentment toward the I’mietl Na¬ 
tions. Still, perhaps these res|x)nses 
were inniienced by the fact that an 
American was present. 

To exclude this lactor. a number 
oi Korean interxjewers were trained 
to ask similar (]uestions unaccom¬ 
panied. rhe\ talked with people 
from Seoul, Pyongyang, l aegu, as 
well as with those who lived along 
the roads. I'he iiiierx lewers were 
not told the purpose ol the i]u]uirv. 
but the stories they gathereil were 
similar to those we hatl hearil Ix^lore. 
A teacher s;tid; “It was uhi bail the 
schtK>l was destroyetl, but it luul to 
be, because (!x>mmiinist troops were 
living in it.” A lalx>rer’sopinion was: 
“Yes, the destruction of villages 
near the Yalu River was necessarv, 
because the Qimmunists were using 
them.” 

One reason why the non-Gom- 
munist Koreans show little re¬ 
sentment is that we are not waging 
a war of Occidental against Oriental, 
as some new'spaper accounts woiiltl 
lead one to believe. 'Po those on the 
spot the war is large!)’ a Korean af¬ 
fair. The civilian in Korea sees that 
rear areas are conirollcd by South 
Korean police^ He secs more. South 


C'ommunist propaganda has 
Irothed with accusations of indis¬ 
criminate Iximbing, destruction of 
cultural facilities and aerial attacks 
on ilelenselc's civilians. Accusations 
ol air barbarism have found less 
credence among Koreans than in 
almost an\ other country. Koreans 
could see what the planes were do¬ 
ing, and ihe\ lound that the (xmi- 
inunist pro}xtganda was false. 

“I niled Nations planes do not 
intentionally attack civilians.” Phis 
statement was made again and again 
by Koreans in all walks ol lite, and 
most ol them coulil cite instances in 
which military targets had l>een de¬ 
stroyed but cisili.ins spared. It is 
true that man) ol them had also 
seen attacks in which civilians had 
been killed, but those who refxiried 
these attacks usually ad<lc(l that 
there were military targets in the 
\ iciniiy, or that mistakes were some- 
limes unavoidable. 

('ivilian losses have been great, 
but far levs than many have im¬ 
agined. One reason for this is that 
the civilians, w’henevcr llicy sensed 
that the war w'as approaching, sim¬ 
ply removed themselves. In Seoul’s 
teeming industrial suburb of Yong- 
dongpo I tried to find .someone who 



there. “How msiny people were 
killed?” 1 asked. 

My informants smiled. “Nobody 
was killed because nobody was here. 
Wc were all in the hills.” 

‘‘Nobody at all was here?” 

‘‘Well, a few of the old men vol¬ 
unteered t*» stay and l<x>k after 
things, but c\ crylxxly else was gone.” 

Thfjse who read almuf the war in 
their newspapers know what has 
been deslroyeil, but the Koreans 
also know what has no/ been de- 
siroyetl. 'fhe number of tr(x>|>s in- 
\’olved-in Korea is nifxiest by \\'orld 
W’ar II standards: plane fc^rmations 
are small, b'ighiing has been ci>n- 
lined largely to the roads, and in 
Korea there are few roacls. Some 
towns and \ illages have been hit 
repeatedly and hard, but the great 
majority Itave remained untouched. 
Millions of Koreans have never 
heard a shot bred. 

l''or every buikling in Seoul that 
was damaged by I’. N. Iximbs or 
artillery. Koreans can |X)int to tw'o 
which were wantonly burned or 
blown up by the Q)mmunist armies. 
For every man or woman killed by 
U. N. wcajxms, they know of a do/.en 
who were brutally murdered by the 
Communist (xtlice. 

It is ditlicult for those who live 
in free countries to rcali'/.e how many 
millions of Koreans consider the lire 
and thunder of war less terrible than 
the perpetual fear and threat of 
violent death which the G>mmunist 
armies bring with them. All those 
who. have studied abroad, or, who 
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have friends in the' 


know* they will be liquidatedL^ 
similar fate awaits those who haVeif 
held any position in the Sout^;| 
Korean Government or army. Ko-;;^ 
rcans who have coo|X‘ratcd with the^J 
U. N. forces may expect to be killed' ' 
or imprisoned. I'A’cn mcxlerately sue- ; 
cessful farmers or merchants are sure’'^ 
of losing their propertv and fear 
also for their freedom and their- 
lives. 'Hiose individuals who have 
ever incurred the enmity of kx:al 
Q>mmunists know that their chances 
of survival under a Cx>mmunist re- 
ijime arc small. 'I'o these must be 
added all tho.se civiluins from North 
Korea who welcomed the liberating 
in ScptemlxT and October, 
and who con.secjuently feared to stay 
when the Cx>mmuni.sts pu.shed south 
again in December. 

.\iul in the long columns of refu- • 
gees are many who ha\ e no specific-, 
tear, but only a vague, undefined ap-'> 
prehension. I'hey have heard about j 
acts of violence by the .North Koy.. 
rean and especially the C'hincse soK;, 
diery. 'I’he\ know that 0)mmunis&; 
armies live olT the bnd, while the!/ 
U. N. forces not only bring thefr:; 
own suf)plies with them but eveii;" 
trv to help ci^■ilians. They have lifrji 
tic notion of politics, but only fec|^5 
that their chances i)f survival ate;, 
better if they stay out of the han<]^ 
of the 0)mmunists. .};■ 

'riicrc have been plenty of 
siance.s of had behavior among 
U. N. armies. But in describing 
wartime experiences, many 
spontaneoudy mention 
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iim^ess on the part of a U. N. is not all good, but ncitlicr is it 
soldier: the care given a lost Fighting in Korea has brought 
child, medical assistance to a sick misery to millions of jx*oplc, but 
refugee, openhandedness with ra- most Koreans know that il the U. N. 
. tions and clothing, even a friendly forces leave lliere would be worse 
word and a handshake, fhe reputa- to iollow. h'or them, the war is 


tion of the L'nited Nations troops the lesser evil. 

|-- Trippiu^ Toui!;ttes - 

I'ai.kinc; to a group »il (^alil«>rni.i u-.iclii rv alKiut ilu* problint ol 
schcKil lacililits loi lIu- cluldivii ol toinornw, a sjKakt r ({uoted 
stuiisiiL's on tlu- rising hirih ratf. ‘‘ I’eaL'lKTs," 1 r- cniphasi/ed. “just 
try toiliai minilx-j'oi l>ai>u-s!” «.imnimu-ii i>\ luii.i iwmi 

-O 

Afi i:u an infonnal pi.ino le^ ii.il, a woman in du- audii iu r came up 
to me anil askeit: “JX)\ou pla) Ironi notes or ilo y«>u ini|M>\eiisii your 

music?’' —('iiiiliiliiiit'cl li\ ill!' Kfv. iii-itiKt* M. M.k ■liiiiK.iU 


At a Sundav'scluxil tluh inec-iing. tliscussing the punli.ise ol new 
chairs for tlic church, one woman got deieiniinedl\ to Ik r leet. "I am 
willing to spend .'Conicol the nioiu'v in oui treasui\ loi l he chairs,” she 
.said firmly, “but I tio not think we should strip ouiselMs to the 

bottom.” —* iiniiilMilril liv Mi-. I.If hiiiilli 


A jrs'ioK .Mi-..MHi-.i< ol the stall k.is making his first spi-ecli at a com- 
|rany meeting. ”1 base worked m ihisorgaiiiAition loi three months,” 
he started confidently, “and I feel 1 know every crcKik and nanny 
in the building. . . .” —etiiiiiii.ni.ii ll^ ohhm j<-nTii-r 


Bfi\o interviewed by (Iroucho Marx on his railio program, a 
Brazilian co-ed confided: ”1 aiteiul becau.se it has a field chat 

1 am interesting in.” — »«« im »««« /-»/«. nhc 


Dl’RI.ng the ic >48 Israel crisis, Warren Austin, the S. Amhassiidor 
to the U. N., urged di.sputing i\rabs aiul jews to gel together and 
“.settle this problem in a true ('hrisiian spirit.” —Ttme 

❖ 

Ai'TiioR-i.i-,c;ri Kr.R Kmily Kimbrough was introduced bv a ladies’- 
club chairman with: “Mi.ss Kimbrough is our only speaker today. 
The rest of the program is entertainment.” 

— Honnvtt <Vrf in Tue Siiiuriltiy RnUw of Ltleratitrr 
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By Kaihariiit: Brush 

\hiIioi III ' \ iKhl i /n^," " t oKHK Man of Mimliiilt-iu,'' ' itlhfr irumfu, ' i*li. 


KIMNC ALONh U> llu' WcSt 
CakisI las! siimnuT, a ccrlain Mr. 
Wini ringer ol l-Josion was involved 
in a motor accident on a highway 
in Illinois. I le came to in a hospital 
in a small city where he knew no 
one — or thought he knew no one. 

An account of the accident ap- 
pcareil in the local paper the follow¬ 
ing morning. That aftern(X)n a Mrs. 
.Nialcolm C>>rwin. whose name he 
didn't rccogni/r, called to see him. 

“.\re you sure she asked for mc.^” 
he said. "I don't know a soul around 
here." Tlv hospital jx.'ople were sure, 
and the visitor was ushered in. d'he 
small Ixn' with her was her .son, Billv, 
she announced with cjuict pride. 
"I thought you’d like to sec him,” 
she said, “and the nurse .said it 
would be all right. 


'■^'ou remember me, don’t you.^^J 
.she added an.xiously. “I remember? 
vou so well — ril never forget hoXv;- 
wonderfullv kind \c)U were lo' 
Malcolm and me, that night in Mew?-: 
^'ork during the war. In the hotels.’! 
remember?” 

It all came hack to him then— 
\erv much to h.is relief, lx:causel^ 
her thin, young, blue-eyeil face 
seemed familiar to him only because^ 
it looked like so many thousaodl 
Ollier faces, lie identified it no^i 
given the needed clues. The ovesr*-^ 
crowded hotel, the x-oung licutenaniC| 
in 1 he line before the legist ration de^f 

Wintringer had checked into 
hotel in the late ufternixin ahtlM 
because he often stayed there, hw 
had no difl'iculty in obtainit^.^^ 
room, .\fter leaving his bag Uj ^ 
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.‘ he returned to the lobby' to buy an 
afternoon paper and sat dowil on a 
lobby couch l«) read it. 

There.\va.s ihc usual wartime wait- 


“Tlien put a cot in my room," 
Wintringer said, “and they can come 
in with me. You must have a spare 
cot around — and a screen, to 


ing line at the registration desk, divkle the r<K.)m." 

Glancing up Irom time to time. 'I he manager expressed horror at 
Wintringer found itimseif becoming such an unorthodox idea — it was 
interested in the fortunes of the against all rules, it couldn't possibly 
youngest of l!ie numerous arinv be done. Ktentually Wintringer. a 
oflicers in the line — a snub-noseil man of m.’iture vears and a sewne- 


second lieutenant, looking aUuit k) 
years old, who kept meekly gi\ ing 
up his jilace to superior olfuers. 

“’fhe CHKir kid," Wintringer saiil 
to himself, “he'll never get to that 
desk." 'I’he kid finallv did. however, 
and Wintringer heard the clerk say 
that there w'asn'l a rcK)m left. At iliis 
the youngster seemed alwnii to burst 
into tears, “JJave a heart," he said 


times-choleric temper, inquired at 
the top of his lungs whether all these 
protests were being made on the 
grounds of numiUt\\ for heaven’s 
sjike because if so. continued 
Wintringer. still bellowing mightily, 
then this hotel was a whited 
sepulcher - aiul he could prove it, 
aiul would Ik' glail to. Whiii he kiicw 
uhnti IIJIS hotel -- etc., etc. 


to the stony-faced room clerk. “Tn e 
been hunting a room since nine 
o’clock this morning.” Hut no. 
there still wasn’t anything. The 
lieutenant turned aw'ay desolalelv. 

Wintringer couldn’t stand it. I le 
approached the lieutenant, said that 
he ha<l a large nxMit with tw'in beds, 
and asked if the young man wouki 
like to bunk there. 'I’lie lieutenant 


lie made such a noise that the 
nerse racked ntanager wanted only 
to pacify him, at whateser cost, lie 
sakl, suddenly, suavely, “Oh, but 
Mr. Wintringer, you sav the lady is 
your duit[fhler‘. | Wintringer had 
said no such thing]. Oh, well, in 
th.it case we can perhaps arrange it, 
as a \ery special favor. I’m so sorry 
vou didn’t mention that before.” 


said, “Thank yt)u, sir, but my wife is 
. with me.” He gestured towartl a 
. -nearby chair, where there stn a wisp 
of a girl, thin-faced and blue-eyed, 
vciy wan, very crumpled, very liretl. 

. Wintringer marched to the man¬ 
ager’s office and pleaded the cause of 
- this pathetic pair. “1 know,” the 
,, manager said wearily. “We get ’em 
'''••by-the dozen these days. I’m sorry, 
Wintringer, but there just isn’t 
in the place." 


'I'hings hapfK’ned immediately. 
'I’he lieutenant ami his bride were 
shown upstairs to Wintringer’s nxmi. 
'I'here Wintringer sttxxl by until a 
cot and screen were set up. He then 
gave the young couple a duplicate 
key ami informed them that he was 
going out to dinner and the theater: 
that he would be gone until after 
midnight: that he would slip in 
quietly and sleep on the cot, behind 
the screen. 




He foHoWed this progtam 
fuliy\ It was well after midnight 
when he returned and tiptoed 
quietly through the darkened room 
to the cot. 

When he awoke in the morning 
the young lieutenant and his wife 
were gone, 'f'hey had obviously slept 
in only one of the beds, though they 
hat! been careful to rumple the other 
a little in a tactful sort of way. riiere 
was a note propped against a pillow, 
thanking him very much, oh, rrry 
mucli. 1 Ic’d been so wonderfully 
kind.... 

.Vnd now here was the girl, seven 
years later, again expressing her 
gratitude, in the gray-walle<l hos¬ 
pital room in the town in the 
•Mkldle West. She liad brought him 
a big bright sheaf of home-grown 



flowers, which the little 
clutching proudly. The boy 
brown eyes and a snub nose and curly| 
ii.air. Wintringer, smiling, .said, “YottU 
look juit like your father.” 

“Yes, ckiesn’t he?” the girl 5aid>'^ 
pleased. “Isvcrybody thinks so.” S 
“How is vour husband, bv the 
way? I sup|X)sc I can’t call him ‘the ' 
lieutenant’ nowatlavs. . . .” 

He saw the shine go out of her ' 
eyes, hut her voice was steady, as , 
though with long practice. 

“lie didn’t get back,” .she said' 
simply. “I Ic was killed in the 
Iliirtgcn Fore.^t. 'Fhat’s another,' 
reason why I’ll never forget what . 
yo\i did lor us. Never, as long as I\ 
live. Because he was shipping out' 
then, you .see. That was the last time 
I ever saw him.” 


Crpss-Exatuhtafioti 


/ ThN-Yr..\R oi.n HOY, who preseiiied his parents with a dreary 
re|K>rt card, did not feel u bit cha.suaied or inferior. Instead, he .s:iid, 
“I’d like to give the teacher an exam. I’ll Ix'i you I could .isk her lots 
{>f things rn bet she d<x*sn't know." Whereupon he lisiid the tpics- 
lions he would ask his teacher, 'fhe long list included: 

I low can you tell u C*MC' or a Mack truck Irom a Ford truck from 
the rear? 

What fcMxI can you pur out at a bird-feeding siaiioii that even grtis- 
bcaks like ? 

What is the horse|xiwcr of a Qilerpillar Ihilldozer, Mcxlcl r.>8? 

Where is the best place in the nciglilxirhcxxl to catch frogs? 

What do they use an t>-^-o lcKomoti\c for? 

What is a Phelps screwdriver? 

What do you feed a pet garter snake? 

What is the best way to start a car when the starlei’s stuck? 

How do you tell grouse from phessant tracks in tht snow? 

What’s the difference between a C:hri.stie and a jump turn on skis? 

Why do some trucks have dual rci.r wheels? 

“There,” said the young man, “Ls an exam 1 could pass easy.” 

of.Tbc TtiuN'* in Nm 
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A village where 
',*time was always Sun- 
' day aftenvion (R«y 
imHMi piiiyf(N>r} . . . 'J'rees 
. talking in iheii sleep 

(U. M. MuntK*>l'<rr> ) . , , 


SPICED 

TONGUE 


De/f definitions: 
Repartee — what 
you’d say if you had 
anot herchance (Krankiin 
I*. . . , Politician 

- a man who divides 


■ Gulls figure-skating 
against the sky (Ruhmii w i-i.vnin . . . i 
Drowsv as the sound of a lawn numcr t 

^ I 

(juhn iiickMiii ('sin). . . l^ikes like sciaii'h- 

pads on which the wiiuls scribble idle | 

mesSciges lArt-zomi n.uii-ny') ... riie sea ! 

* gave a long sigh ami Hopped .i tiretl | 

wave f)n the saiul (Ainiiiii' Mill Ti‘iiii>^ki) I 

! 

I 

June is the month when stndeiiis j 


ning for olTice and running for c<iver 
n-. o. Kciii.iii) ... Shajie what a bath¬ 
ing suit lakes on with a girl in it 
(('■ lllll \ll.llllHl , , , I IoIIvw'ckkI a world 
fenceil in with e\cl.imaiii>n (Kiinls, 
where bvpeibole is the mother longue 
Miiniii s. hiiiiii-ri:!.,, Financial genius ■■ a 
man who can make monev lasier than 
Ins lamiK C.in S]K' 1 kI it < \ meii.nn iHiserven 


hope rheir teacher will t.ik«‘ a passing 

lancv to them ikimin) . . . Mo\ ie 
•> 

horse opt-ras with ses appeal: “.Mae 
Wcstern.s” (7«rar) . . . Publisln'i to 
young hopeful, “Alter reading noiii 
novel, I’m templed to say that il the 
muse strikes again ycui shonkl si like 
back” <;i.i.irin , . . Jck- Di.Maggio. 
the ace ol dianumds (Wain-i wiuiii.ii) . . . 
Canadian newspa[XT, “It luul to be 
this kind ol a world before tbe Irish 
could drop out t>f sight as the most 
peaceful nation in it” . . . Bill¬ 

boards on country rojuls covering .1 
multitude of scenes Bi-mi'-n) 

Radio quips: Bob 1 lope, “I’ve louml 
ihe .secret of youth — 1 lie alKitit 
my age” . . . Benita Oilman, “When 
you’ve been married as long as w'e 
iiavc, you’ll find even your minds 
holding hands” . . . Ciroucho Marx, 
“A teen-age party is one where the 
kids beat you to the punch.” 


Yoii/i^ ideas: (!hild about schcwil 
play, “W’e'ie going to have real jx'ople 
iheie - not jiisi molheisami lathers” 
iMiiiLv .si.„isk\} . . . Link- girl when 
asked what her laihei was doing, 
“I le's listening to the ignited nations” 
ij.iiiii > I. !■ II .liii I , , , .Small bov, “May 
we pla\' III the naughty pine room?” 

'' . . . (^Inld e\|)lainiiig 
wliN shediiin’i drink jMipat the parly, 

' ll has KMi many 'sense me's in it” 

(I. M. .s|if|i|i.iicl) 

.\s compared with television, pro 
craslination is just a piker uiyiirM. 

boy’s voice changes at 
adolescence, a girl’s when she answers 
the phone ‘'iiiits-s.saink) . . . We 

often think we coulil move mountain.s 
if someone would get the hills out of 
the way (k.*! ii,niiiu-k<«,ni.. . '['he saying 
that there’s no use crying over .spilled 
milk was written before milk was 25 
cents a (|uart (icikniih*, Ca.. .vmm> 


•. .To THE first contributor ol each jicceptctl item ol .Spicetl Tongue a p'lyinent of Jio is 
.• .made, (kmc ribu lions cannot be acknowledged or returned, but all are carefully con.sidcred. 
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The Nazi dictatorship crashed 
in a strange^ mad or^ 

Adolf Hitler’s 


Last Days 


By Frederic Sondcm^ Jr. 

Two books coniain most of the details on which -, 
this account is based. The Last Days of Hitler 
(Macmillan) was written by Major H. R. Trevor- 
Rojx*r. British histt)rian assigned to tlic case by 
the British Intelligence Bureau, Ten Days to Die 
(I>oiiblcday) is a compiLiiion by Captain Michael 
A. Musimnno, USNR - IVnnsylvania jurist and 
a jiulge at the Nuremlx*rg trials - of the findings- 
ol various Allied intelligence agencies supple¬ 
mented by exhaustive research of hi.s own. 
I'rederic Sondern, |r.. was in Berlin stxin after its 
fall and conferred with many of the Intelligence 
Officers investig.iting the facis. 

T IIREK WEEKS aficf ihc collapsc of Nazi; 

Germany, Major Ivan Nikitine. deputy 
chief of the Soviet Securil\ Police, reported 
in Berlin that the I’iihrer had neither shot, 
himself in his tinilergroiind shelter nor beW' 
crc*matcc! nearby as generally believed 
indeed, he had |.x'rishcd at all. .\nd that is stilly 
in 1951, the official Russian attitude. ) 

An immediate, exhaustive inquiry' was 
dered by (Jcneral lusenhower’s Intelligence, 
in 1945. Special teams of American, British; 
and French experts gradually reconstructed: 
the details of Hitler’s last days. The 28 pcop^ 
who had been close to the Fiihrer durii^ 
the Battle of Berlin and had been captured 1:!§| 
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Allied forces were ques- 
-l^^iioned and requestioned and 'their 
-'■stories checked and cross-checked. 

■ Mountains of documents were stud- 
ied. The Allied story of the German 

dictator’s end is now complete. 

At approximately 2:30 on the 
afternoon of April 30, 1945, Adolf 
.Hitler sat down beside his wife in 
the underground Fuhrcrhunl^er, pm 
the barrel of a Walther aulumntic 
■into his mouth and pulled the trig- 
i' gcr, while Eva Hitler crunchetl a 
■■ vial of cyanide between her teeth. 
' At 10:30 that night what little re- 
'■ mained of their bodies which had 
''been repeatedly drenched with gasc)- 
line and burned in the Chajicellcrv 

• garden — was buried by General 
;.f Rattenhuber and a detail of F’dite 

- Guardsmen. All night long an artil- 
Icry barrage from the Ru-ssian lines 
r' churned up the whole area. 1 litler’s 

• bones were scattered as his 'riiou- 
sand-Year Reich had been. 

Moscow doesn’t want it that way, 
s' however. The Rus.sian authorities 
-did everything in their power to 
obstruct our investigation. Key wit- 

• nesses captured by the Russians, in- 
‘ eluding General Rattenhuber, dis¬ 
appeared. Our Intelligence learned 

r that a jawbone found by Ritssian 
^ investigators at the place of crema- 

■ tion was definitely identified as Hit- 
1'^ let’s by the two dental technicians 

who made his false teeth. 7 'hc jaw 
- bone and the men were sent to Mos- 
' cow and have not been heard of sinefe. 

Stalin himself set the official 
l^^l^ussian attitude when he startled 
^idd^l Ti-uman and Secretary of 


State Byrnts at the Rotsaairi Con¬ 


ference with the remark that he 
believed Hitler was still alive and 
hiding in Spain or Argentina. Rus¬ 
sian newspapers Constantly refer to 
Hitler’s “mysterious disappearance.” 

Stnne Washington analysis of 
Russian propaganda believe that 
Stalin wants to keep Hitler “alive” 
as an cxcu.sc for eventual action in 
1 ‘Airopc. Others think that the rcc- 
onl of iliose last terrible days in 
Berlin - when a cra/.ed tyrant tried 
to pull his whole nation down with 
him - would make unhealth\’ read¬ 
ing for the Russian people. 


Jr WAti the l*'iihrer’.s birthday — 
April 20, 1945. In the Piihrerhunl^r^ 
tjo feet below the .surface of the 
Chancellery garden, the chiefs of 
the Ck'rinan armed forces and the 
Na/.i Party hail gaihcreil to pay 
their respects to the Supreme War 
laird. Bcxits shone and decorations 
glittered, btil most of the faces were 
haggard. 'Hie decimated German 
armies were falling back on every 
front. 'Phe Russians threatened Ber¬ 
lin; the .Vmericans had crossed the 
Elbe and were racing to meet them. 

Since his narrow escape ten 
months lieforc from the Crencrals’ 
Plot and the brief-ca.se bomb at¬ 
tempt on his life. Hitler had sud¬ 
denly become an old man, sroo{ied 
and hunched, dragging one foot and 
with a noticeable tremor in his left 
arm. But as his courtiers murmured 


what birthday congratulations they 
could muster, his voice was as in¬ 
cisive, his eyes as bright as ever. 


,tr r' 


in the coniterence that followed,'. off the hysteria that Hitler 


the satraps could hardly believe 
their cars. When Pick! Marshal 
Wilhelm Keitel hesitatingly tried to 
point out the gravity oC tiic situa¬ 
tion, Hitler impatiently swept him 
aside. “Nonsense,” he rasped. “'I'hc 
Russians will meet their hlcx)diest 
tlefeal vet before the impregnable 
gates of Berlin. .Vnd then we will 
roll the Allies hack into the sea.” 
'I he mesmeric eyes swept over them 
and no one moxed. 

Keichsmarschall I lermann (Idring 
broke tlie spell lor a lew moments, 
(iermanv would ine\itahl\ triumph, 
said tile eor|)uleiit master ol the 
once-mighiy Luliwaile, hut it 
would be safer lor the biilirer to 
direct his inxips from the m<uuilain 
fastness of Berclitesgadcii. Hitler 
glaretl. “What vou are realK' recom¬ 
mending,” he snapjK-d, “is that you 
should lease for a saler place, Vou 
may go. by all means." In stony si- 
’lence, Cfiring saluted willi his jew¬ 
eled marshal's baton and look his 
leave; a few niiniiies later, followed 
by a convoy of fast trucks loaded 
w'ith trea.sure, his armored Mercetles 
was streaking for Bavaria and, he 
thought, safety. Hitler liad turned 
hack to his iua}>s and was explaining 
his strategy. "We knew." one vet¬ 
eran general said later, “that most 
of the divisions with which he was 
maneuvering were no longer ellec- 
live units. Hut listening to him, 
mast of us felt there might still lie 
a chance.” 

There was one man in the ruhrcr- 
bunh^ that day who could .shake 


duccd\ind who was primarily intetr^'V" 
ested in his people’s welfare. Albert ; 
Speer, Minister of Armaments, had. 
cincrgcd as the brilliant industrial 
brain ol the Reich. He had repeat¬ 
edly prcHlucetl the apparently im- 
|X)vsiblc in guns, planes and tanks. 

Karly in Marcli, Speer had dis¬ 
cos ered Hitler's terrible plan for 
tiie unnihilation of the Reich in the 
event of defeat. Detailed orders had 
gone to all District Parly Leaders 
to destroy, as .\llicd troops ad¬ 
vanced, all inijiortaiit indastrial 
plants, public utilities, mines and 
stores of IikkI and clothing. The 
military were insirucied to blow up 
all key bridges, railroail and canal 
instailaiions. ships and locomotives. 
S[)eer a wliirlwiiKl tour of the 

count rv ami persiuuled key Gau- ■ 
leiier anil generals to hokl up the 
exeeiilion ol Miller's ilecrec. Speer 
pickeil Hiller's birthday sis his best 
opjiorimiilN’ lor a final plea. “Should 
the Cicniun people give up,” the 
I'iihrcr had said wiili a cold stare, 
“ihcv would demonsiraie that they 
lisive no iiioijl worth. 'I’hey would 
ileserxe desiruction. 

Speer decided that he w'ould 
Siilxiiage the Leader's holocaust if 
it cost liim his life. .\t the risk of a 
CJcstapi hand on his shoulder, he 
rocketed around CJermany again, 
(kiuleiier Kail Kaufmann of Ham¬ 
burg promised that the all-impor*> 
i.nit |X)rl would not be demolished: 
Olliers nervousK followed suit. To. 
cripple the fanatics, Speer ordered/; 
all high explosives not in 




fewcrcd into wells and flooded 
P^ine shafts. That order alone'saved 
^anany hundreds of industrial plants, 
j' Meanwhile, Hitler had completed 
> elaborate plans to throw the Riis- 
;■ sians back from Berlin. The couii' 
;'terattack was to be led by one of 
- his favorite Klitc Guard command- 
ers, SS General Felix Steiner. “Any 
' -officer who kcejis a single man back 
-from this operation,” Hitlerscrcamed 
i into the telephone, “will forfeit his 
within five hours.” 

On the afternexm of April 22 tlie 
Fiihrer announced to his stall the 
f' first victory of the; new campaign. 
Heinrich Himmler, sycophantic 
leader of the SwS, had reported by 
■'telephone that Steiner’s olicnsive 
was in full swing and that the Red 
troops were falling back from Ber- 
’ 'fin. Then several messages were laid 
in rapid succession in front of 
’ Colonel General Alfred JchII, Chic*f 
y of Operations. For several minutes, 
Jodi could not bring himself to 
'speak. Then Hitler noticed his face. 
“Well.? Well.?”hedemandcxl. 
Fukrer,*' said Jodi. “Steiner has not 
-•attacked. Marshal Zhukov’s armor 
is reported in Berlin.” 

^ Hitler stared straight ahead, his 
' fitce a slowly purpling mask. “The 
■’.SS,” he whispered. “I have been 
betrayed by the SS! First the Army, 
-..then the Luftwafle, and now the 
Traitors — all of you!” he 
^;roared. “Dogs of traitorsi” 

. For three hours Hitler raged on. 
.devastating was the force of his 
shed personality that even the 
fonal Generals Keitel, and 



•Jodi were “dashed to the ' 

one of them put it later. Finally, 
Hitler staggered back to hiS chair. 
“The Third Reich has failed,” he 
gasped hojirsely. “Nothing remains 
except for me to die. 1 shall remain 
here and wait for the end. Then I 
shall shoot myself. 'Fhere’s nothing 
left to fight with. Get Cjoring to ne¬ 
gotiate with the .-Mlies.” 

The Fiihrer’s words were re- 
|xirictl lt> Cioring, who by a I^w of 
Succession promulgated by the Fiih- 
rcr in 1941 had been established as 
Hitler’s successcir. I’he fat, pleasure- 
loving marshal was jxtsitive he 
would be able to talk the .\llics 
into rcasf)nable surrender terms and, 
at the worst, be banished himself 
into a comfortable exile. I le radioed: 

Xfein I'iihrcr - In view of your de¬ 
cision, do you agree that I take over 
the total leadership ot the Reich.? If no 
repK’ from you is received by ten to¬ 
night, 1 shall take it for gr;inted. 

Giiriiig ordered his Ixxlyguard 
increased to a tiioustind men and to 
his staff announced that he woulil 
fly to see General Ffsenhower on 
the following day. But just as he 
was composing a message to the 
American Supreme Q)mmander, 
a wire arrived: 

Goring — What you did calls for 
the death sentence. 1 shall not insist 
on proceedings if you voluntarily re¬ 
sign from your offices. Otherwise I 
shall take appropriate steps. 

Adolf Hitler 

-Goring was staring incredulous^ 




at' tbife wbcri the ^ckbmts of an SS birtdgcs 6oo boys who had l^odf' ^ 
squad rang on the flagstones outside, stop the Russian armor with hand 


The I Icrr Reichsmarschall was under 
arrest. Hitler had no intention of 
having a successor. 

W'ithiii an hour of his dramatic 


grena<k's were piled up in heaps, i- 
Swinging fnun lampposts in other 
parts j)i the city were l>oys of the ' 
Ilitlcr Youth aiul old men of the 


farewell in the I’ulmr/ninl^er, Hiller 
had begun to plan for the greatest 
funeral pyre in history, (^alm and 
precise, he ordered ( ieneral W’enck’s 
XI! .\rmy engaging the Americans 
to moxe back to the capital. Mean- 
xxhile. everv man and bov in Berlin 


Civilian Ciuard who had been caught 
by SS men leaving their posts. 

During the last seven days in the 
l'ulmr/fiinf(ci\ the group around the 
I'uhrer had giown small. CnK’bbcls 
and his wile hati brought their six 
children xxhom ihev later mur- 


should be sent to the barricades to 
stem the Kussi.in advance; shirkers 
would be hanged on the sjxjt. 

Hearing the older, one veteran 
Party stalwart, Clauleiter Wegener, 
in charge o( all civ li athurs for north¬ 
ern (jcrmany. managed to gel I liiler 
on the telephone, if the I'uhrer, he 
pleadeil, woulil onlv authorize sur¬ 
render in the west to the Americans 
and British, the Russians could be 
belli back until an armistice was 
'arrangeil and nuicb devastation 
could be avoided. “Devastation, 
Wegener," replied I liiler, “is just 
what 1 want Ibe better to illumi¬ 
nate my linish." ‘Hie next day, April 
25, the Russians had completely en¬ 
circled Berlin. 

'I'o tlescrihe Berlin as we foiiiul it 
early in May 11)45 is diflicult. Not 
far from the Reich’s C'hancellery, I 
happc'ncd across a pile of nibble 
behind which there were what 
hxikcd like bundles ol rags. The 
bundles had been a machine-gnii 
crew. The oldest, still sit ting slumpted 
over his weapon, could not have 
. been more than 15- At the Wannscc 


tiered belore committing suicide 
themselves. Martin Bormann, 
Hitler's }X}liiical right hand, had 
elected to stay. I'Aa Braun, who was 
the b'iihrer's mistress for .so many 
veaiswithout < Jermany’s knowledge, 
refused to leave. In iheiwosteel-and- 
concrete warrens adjoining Hitler’s 
were lit high ollicers anti .secre¬ 
taries anil guards. 

.\s the shells of the Kus.siaii guns - 
came closer anil began to shake the 
hunkers, "t v t rv IxkIv gradually Ix.- 
gan to go mad." laquor flowed like 
water while si iff Prussian generals 
t(x>k oil' their tunics and danced 
cra/.ilv with their stenographers. 

Hiller himself hnKxleii over his 
maps and held conferences. Discov¬ 
ering that the Rus-sians might be’ 
able to .idvance through an arm of 
the Berlin subwav whiel- pa.sscd not; 
liir from the ('hanccllery, he ordered 
his C'hief of Stall' to have the tube 
fltxxled. "Mem I'uhrer,'' protested 
(lencral Krclx;, "w'e have several • 
thousand of our wounded in that; ' 
tube. . . Hiller interrupted him.'- 
with a snarl; “Flood the tube!-? 






ffeW xninutes Uter, the valves 
I* were opened. 

' ' Finally, on April 28, a press dis- 
. patch -from Stockholm brought to 
^ the Fiihrcr reported that Heinrich 
Himmler — chief of the SS - was 
. negotiating with Count Bernadoite 

■ for the Reich’s sur-render to the 

■ Allies, 'riiat was the last straw. 

. jetzt tier treue Hehtrichl [And 

now even the faithful Heinrich!]” 
Hitler shrieked. But the tantrum — 
. his last - was short. .Suddeniv he 
, became calm and crisp. I Iimml(‘r's 
betrayal shattered any further h(>pe 
-of resistance. I’his jvas the end. 

The last iw'o days in the Viihrcr- 
bunkp" were the strangest ol all. 
Early on the morning of .\pril H) 

■ Hitler and Eva Braun were married 


'■ .^ -* 1 ;V-# 

cide, but he now repeated nis orders': 
“Completely destroyed, do you 
understand ? Q)mplctely.” 

At the regular staff conference 
that afternoon, he quietly received 
the report of the Russian advance: 
'Hie Chancellery would be attacked 
directly on May i at the latest. 
“Then we haven’t much lime,” he 
said. “'Fliey mustn’t lake me alive 
intder any circumstances.” 

l^ite that night an orderly sum¬ 
moned everyone to the main bunker, 
riie I'iihrer wisheil lo sav go(KJ-bye. 
When they were assembled. 1 liller 
shtK)k hands silently with each in 
turn. “His eyes were glazed,” one 
witness said. “He already seemetl 
far away.” 

.\fterward, back in the staff can¬ 


in a short, simple ceremony while 
Russian shells crashed into the Chan- 
cellerv almost over their heads anti 
"sent down a rain of plaster from the 
rcx>f of the bunker. Then Hitler 
dictated to his secretary his “ptdiii- 
•cal last w'ill and ic.slamcnt.” 'Hic 
document contains nothing he had 
■ not said many times before. Striking 
Goring and I limmler from the P.irty 
rolls, be appointed .Admiral Karl 
. l)6nitz to .succeed him. 

l.ater he read in the digest of the 
news, that was brought to him as 
usual, a detailed account of Mus.so- 
lini’s death before a partisan bring 
'-^uad and the public exhibition of 
' .his and Clara Peiacci’s l^xlic-s, hung 
[ up by their feet, in a Milan square. 
|.Ffitler had already given instructions 
Bis and Eva’s bodies should be 
destroyed after their sui- 


teen, the storm brf)ke. Someone 
seizeil a Iwttle and iiimpetl up on a 
table. “Here’s to the tlead!” he 
yelled. Someone else started the 
phonograph. The dance, more an<l 
more uproarious, lasted well into 
the morning. Messages came from 
the /• 7 #/rrrf/w/;/(e;-ordering quiet, but 
no one paid any attention. 

At two o’clock. .April 30, Hitler 
had his lunch as usual. 1 le was pale 
and quiet, but ate with apparent 
cnjoymefit. 'I'hen he and his wife 
went out to the main ccirridor where 
Hormann, CJoebbcls and the prin¬ 
cipal aides were waiting. They 5thook 
hands silently and returned to their 
suite, 'rhe d(K>r slammed and one of 
the Fiihrer’s bodyguard planted 
himself in front of it. A moment 
later, a shot crashed. The Thousand- 
Year Reich had come, to an clid..,.. r 


The American people have been pmfoundly, shocked hy \hc revelations 
dragged to light by three f^enatorial bodies: the Kefauver committee, 
investigating organized crime and its tie-up with |KjIitics; the Fiilbright 
committee. Icxiking into near-bribery and the selling of influence in the 
deals of the Reconstruction Finance OjrfHtralion; the Iloey committee, 
inquiring into the ojH'raiions of the influence-peddlers, the “Five I’er- 
ceniers.” And these revelations are admittedly only a partial exjxmirc of 
the rottenness that exists. • 

What should he tlone to restore integrity in public oflice in the L'nilcd 
Slates? What can be tloner 

lleie. Irom three distinguished, qualified and concerncii Americans are 
appraisals ol the facts and sjHcihc projxisals Ibr remedial action. 


I—TJie Moral Threat to America 


|. W'iIImiu I'lilbright 

B i fori-. the subcommittee on the 
Keconsiriiction I'iitancc Quqx)- 
ration had gone very far. it became 
‘evident that s\e were tle.iling not 
simply with a legal or legislatise 
problem but with a moral problem. 

'I'hc (irsi case to which mv atten¬ 
tion wa.s callid was one involving 
the employment bv a borrower ol 
an RFC etnploye who bad recom¬ 
mended the granting ol the hxin. 
"Ilie Ixxird of directors of the RFC 
thought this practice quite proper. 
I thought it improper. So Irom the 
beginning we were confronted with 
an issue in ethical standards. 

When confronted with an e\il. 
wc Americans are prone to siiy. 


U .s. ,'ifUiiltH irv»*< 1 iinm .1 tifHwi, 

Condaiicd from a speec h in 
the L ’. N. Senate 

“’rhere ought to be a law.” But much 
of the e\ il of the worUl is lx.Tond 
the reach of the law. 'I'he law can¬ 
not present gossip. It cannot re¬ 
strain a man fr<im avarice and glut- 
tonx. nor I’rom betraying his friend. 

.\s our Rh'C^ study progre.s.sed, we 
were confronted more and more 
with problems of ethujl conduct. 
What .shouUl be done alx>ut men 
who sell the fax'ors of their offices —t 
hut by not doing so directly and 
hlat.*intly for money place them¬ 
selves outside the penalties of 
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few? How do we deal wiA those 
who, under the guise of friendship, 
accept feivors which offend the spirit 
of the law, but do not violate its 
letter? 

What of the men outside govern¬ 
ment who suborn those inside it ^ 
They arc careful to sec that llicy do 
not do any tiling that can be c(jn- 
strued as illegal. They operate 
through men who are known as 
clever lawyers — a cleverness w hich 
is like the instinct of the rat that 
knows how' to get the Iiiiit wjthoni 
getting caught. Many businessmen, 
ostensibly repulidilc businessmen, 
employ these knasish lawyers to 
circumvent the law and enrich them¬ 
selves at government expense. 

Who is more at built, the bribed 
or the bribers? The bribed have 
been false to their otuhs and Ix-trav¬ 
ers of their trust. But they are often 
relatively simple men — men t)l 
small fortune or no fortune at all — 
and they weaken before the tempta¬ 
tions held out to them by the 
unscrupulous. 

Who are the bribers? 'Fhcy are 
often men who walk the eitrlh lordly 
and secure, respected figures in their 
communities. Is it too much to ask 
of them that they behave with 
simple honesty: w'itli that honesty 
which looks, not to the letter of the 
law, but to its spirit ? 

The essence of what our commit¬ 
tee has been studying is but a re- 
^flection of what may be .seen in 
iinany phases of our national life. 
,X:;ct us consider what has developed 
jB5>ur'ColWe$, where the charact^i^. 


of ouf yoiing liien and wdmoi ^re 
being molded. Our colleges, under 
extreme pressure from the alumni, 
have become so intent upon win¬ 
ning football and basketball games 
that they use any means to gain 
their ends. They hire players who 
are not bona fulc students and thus 
make a mockery of the whole con¬ 
cept of amateur sjxiri. rhey corrupt 
not only the hired players but also 
the entire student Ixxly, who learn 
from their ciders the cynical, im¬ 
moral doctrine that one nuisi win 
at alt C(xsts. 

'I'his doctrine led naturally to big- 
money betting anti to the shtx'king, 
widespread bribery of Ixisketball 
pla\ers in .New ^’t)rk. I find it diili- 
culi to bl.'ime the players. I'hey are 
hut Ifillowing a logical sequence of 
iniluences, Ix-ginning wiili the cor¬ 
ruption of the s|X)rt at its source by 
pressure from tlic alumni. 

riiisqueslion ol the moral sirengih 
of our people is not just an internal 
domestic matter. It has grave |xis- 
sihilitics in our iniernattonal rela¬ 
tions. Without confitlence in their 
government, our people will not 
make the sacrifices necessary to op¬ 
pose Russia successfully. Toynbee, 
in his w'cll-known historical study, 
tlemonstnitcd clearly how the vast 
majority of great civilizations have 
been destroyed not as a result of ex¬ 
ternal aggression but as a conse¬ 
quence of domestic corruption. \ 
democracy can recover quickly from 
physical or economic disaster, but 
when its moral convictions weaken^ 
it becomes, tasy |>rey .for the 


goguc and the charlatanr TyrShiiy 
and oppression then become the 
*)rder of the day. 

f wonder if we have not iinuii- 
tingly come lo accept liie lotali- 
tarian concept (hat the etui justifies 
the means, a concepi wliich is etjm- 
pletely antagonistic to .i true demo¬ 
cratic society. Democracy is, 1 be¬ 
lieve, more likely to be destroyed 
by (he perversion or abandonment 
of its moral principles than by armed 
attack from Knssia. I he evil and 
insidious niaiet ialism oi the C^immii- 
msts is a gre.uer tlanger t<» us than 
their guns. 

Scaiuials in our government are 
not a new phenomenon in our his¬ 
tory. \\ hat seems to be nc'vv alnnil 
these scandals is the moral blindness 
which allows those in resjxjnsible 
(X)sitions lo accept the practices 
which the fact*) reveal. It is bail 
enough for us i(» liave corruption in 
our midst, but it is worse ii it is con- 
vloned and accepted as inevitable. 
I'he values ol life which were clear 
to the iuniiuling I'alhers have be¬ 
come dim and fu//v in outline. 

Is there anything we can ilo: 1 
suggest that it would lx* beneticial 
to have a commission of eminent 
citizens designated by (x)ngress to 
consider t he problem oi et hical si aiul - 
ards in conduct of public aifairs. 
I'his is not a job for jxtliticians; such 
a corninission should be com}x>sed 
of private citizens of outstanding 
achievement and character, whose 
integrity is beyond question. Such a 
commksion would draw forth mean¬ 
ing from the mass of data revealed 


by the several current ihVcsf 
It vwnild formulate anew principle^ 
which would strengthen the feith 
all decent men in our dernocratip'^ 
strict v. -4? 

1 am unw illing to accept the viewj 
that nothing can be done, that tbc ? 
moral deterioration which is »;<,> evi*^r 
_ '■ ’«4y[ ’• 
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vv IK * >\ \'' voe e w 1 r.vKK i r vveni yoO?.^ 
vlent to all must continue to its logi-'*„; 
cal conclusion the destruction 
our free. demi>cralic society. My.’i 
suggestion of an ethical evaluatioi^i;! 
committee may not be the final 
swer. but if there is anyone w'ho 
a heller suggtslion, let him stc^l 
forward. . 

I'uriher investigations, as instruct 
live as they may lie, are notjiearl 
so important as an understanding £ 
what has already been exposed, 
action lo remedy the situatbn.-.^bv: 







Needed: A CJode of (Hiicial (.oiidiict 


Paul H. l>>uglas 

O VER the centuries we have 
w’orked out standards of pro¬ 
priety for our courts: I'he parties to 
a case arc not supposed to discuss it 
with the judge outside of the court¬ 
room and he should resolutely refuse 
to accept any favor from an actual 
or potential litigant. The hnal de¬ 
cision Is based solely on esideiice 
produced in the courtroom or sub¬ 
mitted in written briefs. Neither 
legislators, the press, nor pri\aie 
citizens should try to influence the 
verdict before it is given. 

No such standards lun'c been 
worked out for administrative ofli- 
cials w'hose decisions vitally afl'cct 
the life of every American citizen. 
If these officials perform their duties 
with intelligence and integrity, the 
country Ls greatly benefited. But if 
the administration falls into the 
hands of ignorant, haughty, lazy 
and corrupt men, the irntrumcnial- 
ities of government can become 
weapons of oppression. 

If we are to preserve the virtues 
of free government, we must pre- 
. vent this degeneration of ofFicial- 
^ddm. While I believe that in general 


l'. iS. .ScHiffcir (Him llhmtu 


Condensed from an artuie in 
The Neiv Yori^ Times Magazine 


the present standards of administra¬ 
tion are fairly high, 1 have come to 
the conclusion that the whole level 
of government administration would 
be immeasurably ami permanently 
raised if we \\ere to adopt basic 
standards of propriety which are to 
he lollowed. Here arc suggestions lor 
a tentative set of standards: 

All discussion by government 
ollicials and agencies alxnil a private 
a[)plication or claim shoulii take 
place only during working hours and 
in public buildings. When a case is 
(R'luling before a ijuasi-judicial body 
such as the Interstate Commerce 
C^nnmission, the h'ederal Trade 
Cxnnmission, the Securities and Ex¬ 
change Oimmi.ssion, etc., members of 
the board should not be approached 
in their chambers by cither attor¬ 
neys for the government or the 
litigant to discuss the merits of the 
case. I'he purjxisc behind this pro¬ 
vision Is to prevent cither public or 
private parties from getting the car 
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of tlie man who sits in a judiciali ca- 
jxicity and lo ensure that there will 
be no prejudicing of the final de¬ 
cision. Wrillen or oral arguments of 
each side should be advanced (July 
in the presence ol the other with 
full opfxu’tunity for rebuttal. 

Clovernment officials shfuild not 
c'iccept either favors or gifts of any 
magnitude from pri\ale citizens. .\o 
one in a gosernment agenev \sho 
deals \sith the claim of a private 
concern should .iccept emplo\ meni 
with it for approvimalely two vears 
after leaving the government serv¬ 
ice. If an aiiornes lor a gos ernmeni 
agency resigns lo go into prisaie 
practice, he should not accept a case 
in\ol\'iiig ap|X‘arance l»elorr that 
agenev ior a similar period. 

Private parties dealing with the 
government should obserxe recip¬ 
rocal proprieties, 'fhey should not 
seek lo “pressure" government ofli- 
ci.d.s outside working liour.s, enter ■ 
lain them, or offer gilts or favors to 
them. They should list all their rep- 
resentali\es beiore gosernment 
bcKlies and furnish full data on the 
amounts which lhe.se representatives 
receive and disburse. I'inalK. in ap¬ 
pearing before a regulatory loan- 
granting t)r cont ract-awarding 
agency they should agree not lo 
offer employment for a stated pe- 
ricxi, .sfiy two vears, to anvone who 
deals with their ca.se. 

What about .standards for legisla¬ 
tors? There arc some public admin¬ 
istrators who would prevent Con- 
gre.ssmen and Senators from taking 
up any administrative matter. I'hat 






would be a great mistake. , 

racy* is almost never critical of 
own errors. Men and women undci^^:i 
ncath the harrows of bureaucracy-'^ 
c.m seldom gel relief through indi*^ 
vidual complaints, li is small wonder, 
therefore, that they turn to their ^ 
Cx)ngressman or Senator for help. 

I proliahK receive clo.se to 50 such ^ 
appeals a da). Some are unrea.son- ' 
a hie; some come from people trying 
to gel undue lasors: hut many arc 
well grounded and valid. 

1 prevent .1 legislator from tak¬ 
ing up lhe.se latter cases would lend 
to deny iusitce to countless indi¬ 
viduals and woultl {X*rpeiiiatc ad¬ 
ministrative ahuses and nii.stakes. 
I'or not onlv arc individuals pro- - 
lectcd by such CZongrcssionai in- 
(juirics and specific wrongs righted jr 
hut, from an accumiiialion of such’, 
cases, legislators from lime to time 
become convinced that certain Iiws'l 
or administrative rulings should 
chaugctl. The legislative reforms 
which .ire then made help whole 
classes who otherwise would never ; 
have fouiul relicl. 

On the whole, therefore, I con-’ 
suler the practice of Qingrc.ssional 
iiujuirv into indiv idual ca.scs to be'-’ 
one oi' the best protection.s which'A 
this country has against the dangers/, 
of an oppre.ssiv c. (v. Tweaning and, ; 
callous bureaucrricy. 

Neither a Icgi.slator nor any mem^? 
her of his fairilv, however, should^ 
receive any favors or jobs from pa^jS 
pic or corporations for w'hom he hi^| 
intervened. He should be partici^^f 
larly w'ary to sec that fiiends do 
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ftrjr to use him for imi^roper crtds. 
4 'tt is commonly a man’s friends*rather 
, < than his enemies who get him into 
trouble. 

5 The legislator should not threaten 
ofheiais with reprisals if they turn 
■ him down nor promise help if they 
\ favor him. 'fhe issues should be pre- 
- sented on their merits. 


Yhesc kandai^s rauld propetfy 
be embodied in the Administrative 
Procedures Act. The law' would lack 
“teeth"; but the promulgation of 
such a ccxle would be a guide as to 
how’ public officials should act, and 
it woiiUl give to tlie press and public 
a clear Iwsis for determining official 
right from wrong. 


; III—”More Dangerous Tlian Spies” 

• Spruilic Braden 

I*. .S. \ MhtiWisitfn fit ( ( uhii itmi .1/ 

/fH'Mif'j I'. .S'. .1 oj .Stnif 


O NE important aspect of crime 
and corruption is their reper- 
cussionson foreign relations. NN’hetli- 
er w'e w’ant it or not, the mantle ol 
world leadership rests on American 
shoulders. On how well we wear 
it depends not merely tlie fate of 
these United States but of civili/^i- 
' tion itself. We can exercise that 
leadership successfully only if we 
have self-respect, and arc respected 
' by and enjoy the confidence ofother 
peoples. For rcs|X’ct there must be 
complete integrity, and confidence 
in that integrity by the authorities 
. and peoples on both sides. 

One of the outstanding statesmen 
of this hemisphere, a former am¬ 
bassador and president of his coun¬ 
try, in effect told me this onlv a 
{L- few weeks ago: ‘ ‘1 'he scandalous 
^^j^nivance of the police disclosed 
Brooklyn Grand Jury is 


A/r. liriuien, now i hairnum of the Nett' 
Yor!^ (lity Anti-C.rinw Committee, 
made this statement at a session of the 
L nited States Senate Crime Investi¬ 
gating Committee in Sew \orl{ City. 


known throughout Latin America, 
h destroys overnight your efforts 
to win the minds and hearts of our 
people, 11 dishonesty amongst your 
officials continues, you might as well 
forget ahrnit the ‘X’oice of America' 
and other efforts to keep us on y<Hir 
side. The millions you arc spending 
for these pur|.xjses will go dow'n the 
drain unless you get back to ymir 
fornuT integrity in public life." 

lust as the people and particularly 
the youth of a country arc prone to 
imitate their lea<lers, so a great and 
powerful country such as ours sets 
the tempo for (Hher nat^ns,, 



the bad example of some of biir 




• public omcials will be followed else¬ 
where. In any event vve cannot ra¬ 
tionally protest against corruption 
abroad when there is such blatant 
corruption here at home. 

Officials having to do with law 
enforcement must not only he gtxxl 
but must appear*in he good. To 
foreigners the official represents and 
typifies the I'nited States; hence 
our nation's reputation tor integrity 
may stand or tall by what that offi¬ 
cial d(»es or seems to do. 

’Phe Irjss of moral prestige hv the 
I’nileil Slates and its repercussions 
on other count rics was vividlv tlrrn- 
onslrated last October, when a re¬ 
port issued by an official of a f riendly 
government stated that the corrup¬ 
tion existing in his countrv "has an 
intimate relation to the American 
example in racketeering. 

Stalin couUi not find a speedier, 
surer way to defeat ilie tlemocracies 
4 han by subsidi/ing gangsters and 
foul politicians. AclualK, since 1 
have seen in other countries how 
closely the gangsters and Cain^mu- 
nisls work together, 1 sometimes 
wonder if the Sos’ict is not in some 


* “We don’t want anv bc.ichliriufs in this 
province for crcKiks from the other side 
of the border,” Premier l.cshc Prost told 
the Ontario i.cgistaiiirc Lite in March 
1951. He was explaining the (atveriinteiu's 
decision to set up a fi\e man legislative 
committee to study the administration of 
criminal justice in Ontario. Headed by 
the Attorney Oencral, the comituiiec was 

f tiven piwer to function in some rcs|x*cts 
ike tnc Kelauver Committee in the 
United States. 


measure inciting these 
defile our syst cm of law and order. 

But whether or not this be so, of 
one thing wc can be sure: The 
Costellos and the rest of this sdum 



WASlllMl'lON MOXI JMK.NTS 

aiul the corrupted Liw-enforcement 
oflicers are aniixig the Kremlin’s . 
best allies. Perhaps they arc even 
more dangerous than the spies con¬ 
victed of stealing our atomic secrets. 
,\f!cr all. by ingenuity and hard 
work we can compensate for those 
thefts, but the loss 01 morality in 
government will cause us to lose our 
self-respect and the confidence of 
other peoples. Prom such a catas- 
iioplic no nation has ever recovered. 

The Senate Ciimc Investigating. 
Oimmittee headed by Senator Kc- -■ 
fauver merits the gratitude of all ; 





^ HE CITIZENS of Ncw York are determined to eradicate corruption. In 
fact, we arc already under way. On January 31, 1951, the Grand Jury in 
KjngTs County urged the “immediate establishment of an entirely new 
and permanent city-wide Crime Oimmission to be supported by public 
contributions. . . . This body is under no circumstances to undertake the 
business of law enforcement. It must concentrate u|X)n observation of those . 
who are entrusted with the conduct ol law enforcement, and upon keeping 
the community informed of the results of this observation'.” 

To these ends, the New York C'itv Anti-Oime Committee was immedi- 
ately formed by a group of prominent citizens - men and women of dif¬ 
ferent creeds, color and racial r)rigins who are leaders of industry, labor, 
education, .social orguniz^itions and other callings. 

If the committee’s investigators find proved cases of ineptitude or worse 
in the courts, the District Attorneys’ oflices, ptirole iHKirds, piliee dc|xirt- 
ment or elsewhere, the facts will be presented to the appropriate authorities. 
Should they fail to take pniinpt remedial action, the committee will go to 
the public with the facts. 

The New York City .Anti-Crime (Committee has ollices at 270 Park 
Avenue, where informatir>n respecting crime conditions in this city will be " 
welcomed, treated confidentially, and investigated by an exp'rt staff. 

Tlicre is need for a similar committee in every city* —.suruiiie iiradm 


decent Americans for revealing the 
shameful connections between crim¬ 
inals and law'-cnforccmcnt officers 
in this country. The committee has 
helped the average man tt> realize 
that the apparently innocent placing 
of a $2 bet with a bcxjkmaker, when 
multiplied by the thousands who 
do it daily, is in fact supplying or- 
l^nized crime with huge additional 
revenues wherewith to corrupt law- 
enforcement officers, to buy im¬ 
munity from punishment for all 
manner of offenses, to make drug 


honest. Ihis is due to the fact that 
a bi^iartisan group of legislators, 
free from political bias, is exposing 
crime, graft and bribery to the puri¬ 
fying light of public opinion. 

The importance of the Senate 
Committee’s work, from a purely 
domestic viewp>int, cannot be ex¬ 
aggerated. And, in restoring and 
fortifying our country’s position of 
respected leadership in the world, 
this committee and other bodies 
such as the Brooklyn Grand Jury 
can strike one of the most vita) 


addicts of our children and gen¬ 
erally to pollute .society. 

: A most important result of this 
committee’s work is that it is dem- 
yns^rating to the world that our. 
■MffilOiUSiCy jUid'- 


blows required for our dcfcn.se and 
the preservation of other natioms’ 
confidence in us and friendship for us. 


Reprints of thene three articles are avaiUilide. 
IMces, irostpaid to <ine address: 10 — 35 cents; 
100 — $3; .SOO — I12..S0; 1000 — $20. 


y TIm; Raad^f 






The Immortal ^^rijles” of 

Gilbert and Sullivan 


C^biidcnswl Iroiii riic laiulc 


Ann M. Lingg 


P JR i-ir.i IT successive nights <liiring 
May H)^!, Na/.i bombers set 
lavcrj^Kil’s waierlronl abla/e and 
{Kjwdered its business ilistrici. Ortli- 
nary life in the city came to a stand- 
still as death rained from the sky. 
Yet through thf>se terrifying nights 
one bit of business went on as usual. 
Ixtndon’s D’( )yly C^rte ()pcra Qmi- 
fiany was in town in do the comic 
operas of Wiiiiam Schwcnck Ciilbcrl 
and Arthur Seymour Sullivan — 
and neither the cast nor the fun- 
starved people of LiverpcK)! would 
be denied. 

It wa.s the .supreme te.st of the ir¬ 
resistible fascination of one of the 
most remarkable phenomena in the 


Two jfeniuses who couldn't get along 
with each other live on as music s 
most famous team 


history of the theater. In CJilberl’s 
witty lines and Sullivan’s .sprightly 
tunes the inhabitants of battered 
Idverp<Kj| f<nind comfort and hope. 
'J'hcre would always be an England. 

it looks as though there will al-. 
ways^u* (Jilbert and Sullivan. For 
76 years jxirents have Ix-en taking 
their children, and children their 
f>aicnts, to hear The Mikado^ The- 
Pirates ofPettzance, fl.M.S. Pinafore, 
Patience and the rest. Since Trial by 
Jury - ■ • a breezy little item prepared' 


Tkf Httidt (M«v. -St), eupyrigtft iVSt by THeodirt Py*sarCo.,J7n SL, 

PkUmdtlpMia J. P»- lUmarpOom tdapttd from a puntitiK by WoUer Kvdutrd^ far Hmtymom.. , v ^ 




'<aB a liiirtain falsgi; for anbmer pfo- 
■ duction — stole the show in Lon¬ 
don’s Royalty theater on March 25, 
1875, the rollicking operas of this 
parutership have become the great¬ 
est box-office success in stage his¬ 
tory. F'orgotten are the yo-cxld plays 
which Ciilbert wrote by himself and 
which he considered important con¬ 
tributions 10 Knglisii literature: for¬ 
gotten is mtxst of Sullivan’s tremen¬ 
dous output of serious music — 
while the operettas which they both 
considered “trifles” have become 
classics, u tradition, a cult. 

Part of the ojx-ras’ appeal lies in 
the so-called “(ijlbertian situation 

— an ab-surd state of affairs arrived 
at by logical argument.” It has de¬ 
fied successful imitation. h'.(|uallv 
characteristic is the exposure of foi¬ 
bles and follies — in settings as re¬ 
mote from real life as fairy tales 
that have been peculiar to man since 
time immemorial. Lines like “1 al- 
w'ays voted at my party’s call, and 
1 never thought of thinking for my¬ 
self at all” - from II.M.S. Pinufnrc 

- - seem likely to bring an ironic 
guffaw forever. 

The Gilbert and Sullivan jxtrtner- 
.ship began when CJilbert, disgusted 
at having had a brief ofxra text 
turned down, encountered impre¬ 
sario Richard D’Oyly (!Iarte who 
needed a light curtain raiser for his 
nex't production, a French ojxretta. 
If Gilbert could prcxiuce scimething 
quickly perhaps Arthur Sullivan, 
composer of “Onward, Christian St>l- 
diers,” could be persuaded to write 
rhusic for it. CJilbert was skeptical. 


A few years oefdit; 


had done a conuc opera together and 
it had been a flop. 

Hut Colbert read his rejected opus 
to vSullivan, who was delighted with 
it and in two weeks put it to music. 
\\’hen tlie collaboration, Trial by 
jury, {proved immediately successful, 
C^irte persuaded Ciilbcri and Sulli¬ 
van to try a full-length feature. The 
Sorcerer, the collaboraiors’ next 
attempt, ran a resounding six 
months. II.M.S. Pinafore followed, 
and it had a phenomenal run of 700 
performances. 

'The scene shifts now to the United 
.Stales, where on November 25, 
1.S7S, Pinafore was staged iti Boston 
and touched off a fantastic mass 
cra/e. lust a few months later an 
eastern newsjxiper reported 42 com¬ 
panies jslaying Pinafore alx)ut the 
country. 'I'hoiuKinds of barrel organs 
were built to play nothing but Pina¬ 
fore music. Scenes from llie opera 
adorned china, women’s appart'I, ad- 
\ eriisements. People s|K)ke in Pina¬ 
fore quotations, “What, never.?” 
“Well, hardly ever!” becoming a 
terror. One etlitor, finding “hardly 
ever” 20 limes in one edition, an¬ 
nounced that any writer using it in 
the future woiilil lx- fired. 

Hut all wasn't beer and .skittles, 
'remperaments of author and com- 
|X)ser clashed from the beginning. It 
amused Gilbert, a cynic, to aim his 
waspish wit at the sensitive Sullivan. 
Once, when Sullivan asked his opin¬ 
ion of a new song then in rehearsal, 
(iilbert replied, “I know nothing 
about music. I merely know that 






dhtcae is cmpc^ttoti'amif ddiibmposi' 
tion — in other words, rot — and 
that*s what your song is.” 

Sullivan’s gentle nature flinched 
under such crudeness and he com¬ 
plained to D’Oyly Carte. At last the 
producer, to keep his unique team in 
harness, made the two sign a part¬ 
nership contract which required 
them to supply a new opera, at six- 
months notice, whenever he called 




‘*Ncvcr mind, my dear,” fit 
said td an actress who didn’t foUoW^l^ 
instructions. “Obviously it takes 
lady to get it as T want it.” He was^ 
equally demanding about what his 
young actresses did in their ofThours. ■: 

Meanwhile, the aristocratic and^ ■ 
gentle Sullivan, working only under r 
pressure of a commission or his 
cxfxrnsive tastes, was rarely seen 
around the theater. He made and 


for one. 

The partners worked with a mini¬ 
mum of personal contact, using the 
mails to fuse their talents. Gilbert 


lost fortunes at the gaming tables, 
was prouder of picking a winning 
horse than of The Mikado. Gilbert, 
who often had to track his collabora- 


would write the plot like a story, 
sometimes rewriting it a dozen times 
until it could be broken up into acts 
and scenes. Then he wrote the song 
texts and mailed them to Sullivan, 


tor to a swank Riviera resort, sneered 
at such “snobbishness” with a mix¬ 
ture of jealousy and disdain. 

That the team didn’t break up 
sooner was remarkable, for even 


who would reduce the verses into 
dots and dashes, memorizing the 
rhythm until the mekxly came. I'he 
only time they got together w'as 
during rehearsal before premieres. 

With the profits from the first four 
<»peras, D’Oyly Ciirte in i88i built 
Dmdon’s Savoy I'heatcr, which be¬ 
came the nucleus of the Ciilbert and 
Sullivan tradition. From here he 
dispatched touring gr<»ups of Savoy- 
anls to the Knglish provinces, to the 
Continent, and overseas. 

Gilbert was absolute ruler of the 
Savoyards on stage and oil', lie 
would stand for no nonsense, fining 
the actors for each misquotation or 
departure from stage directions. 
Casts were rehearsed to exhaustion. 
Gilbert was fairly polite as long as 
his actors knuckled under. Other¬ 
wise he could be bitterly sarcastic. 


Queen \’ictoria took sides. Looking 
on .Sullivan as the potential creator 
of national Fnglish opera, she dubbed 
him to knighthrxxL She was not . 
amused by Gilbert’s obvious disre- '• 
spect for British institutions. He had 
mix:ked the law, the clergy, the..; 
army and the House of Peers. In,..; 
Pinafore he had even ridiculed theV 
Royal Navy - “Stick close to your 
tlesks and never go to sea, and yotij'^i 
all may be rulers of the Queen’&yj 
N^nee!” At a royal command per-^ 
formance ( nlbcrt’s name was omitted 
from th<' program. 

D’f^yly Carte’s troubles became 
tven more acute when Sullivan de-^-j 
ciiled that two afflictions were too^ 
much for him - an incurable kid'^-1 
iiL’v ailment and Gilbert. “1 haye^r-^ 
come to the end of my tethcr,*V^ 
Sullivan wrote to Carte. Henceflafth, j 


j.. 

' f )w said, he would devote himself to 
serious music, “unsjx)ilcd” by Gil- 
. bert*s dialogue. His music was ttx> 
good for those ridiculous plois. 

Feeling that all attempts at recon¬ 
ciliation were useless, Oirte re¬ 
minded Sullivan of liis contract, 
then called on Gilbert for a freslj 
idea — words and music to be ctiin- 
plcted in six months. 

At this edict Ciilbert pacetl liis 
studio in such fury that a curio (iii 
■the wall, a Japmesc sword, craslu'd 
to the floor. 1 Ic l<K)ked at it ihouglit 
fully and five days later announced 
that he hail started a lajxiiuse story 
— 'fhe Mil{ado. 

ffad they written nothing else but 
The Klihiido^ Gilbert and Sullivan 
would still be famous. Ojxahng on 
March 14, 1S85, it created a fur<»r 
that has not yet abated. It has ha<i 
more performances than any other 
musical show in lheatc*r history. P>y 
1896 it had been performed 1000 
times in London: by 1900. 5000 
times in .\mcrica. In 19^9 a noisy 
“Battle of the Mikados” raged on 
Broadway when a Hot MihuJo ami 
a Swing Mii{ado w'cre put on but a 
few blocks apart, only to be out¬ 
shone by the “real” .Mikado of the 
D*Oyly Carte Cxnnpany. 

Ironically it was C^rtc, the media¬ 
tor, who .struck the fatal blow to the 
Gilbcrt-and-Stillivan collaboration. 
He charged a new carjxrt for the 
Savoy Theater against the partner- 
. ship’s production cx|x.*n.scs. (filbert 
^exploded. The man whom he had 
made the richest producer in Kng- 
Jland should pay for his own rtigs. 


“You're all making too much money 
out of my brain!” he roared, and 
bangeil the dtxir behind him. 

(^irte didn’t call him back, lie, 
tix), had grown tired of the quarrel¬ 
some Gilbert. 'Hie jiartnership was 
dissoivtxl. (filbert anti .Mfred Cellier, 
coiuiuctor ol the Savoy’s orchestra, 
collaborated on a new opera. It 
lailet) —- the music lacked Sullivan’s 
giiied touch, ('aite prcxluced Iran 
h(n\ Sullix an’s at tempt at romantic 
o])era. 'This, t<x), flopjxsl. Meekly 
Gilbert and Sullivan agreetl lf> “try 


again. 


'I he result was I'/opiii. Jjd. .\fter 
its premiere Gilbert and Sullivan 
sluKik hands in front of the curtain 
while the house cheeretl. But their 
heyday was over. I'hat opera and 
'Vhc Grand which followed, 

were dispirited rehashes of old hits. 
.\t a re\i\ al <>1 I'hc Sorcerer in iSi^S 
they took their bows Irom o[iposite 
sUles of the stage - and never met 
again. 

Two years laliT Su!Ii\'an aiul 
(^trte died in quick succession, (fil¬ 
bert, finally knighteil, followed in 
1911.1 lisdeath had a true Gilbertian 
twist. .\ young la<ly who was swim¬ 
ming in his private lake shouted lor 
help. The 74'year-old gentleman 
.swam to her rescue. .As he reached 
her, she put her hand on his .shoulder 
- - and he breathed his last. 

1 lax'ing survival violent discord, 
the Savoy o{X'ras have provtxl so 
constant in pripular appeal over the 
years that the D’Oyly Carte Opera 
(^mpiiny, .sole inheritor of the Gil¬ 
bert and Sullivan copyrights, has 




becQ periCoiin*Dg GAcS in various 
parts of the world 48 weeks a year 
with only one interruption — 17 
weeks at the leginning of World 
War II. In the United States the 
Savoy Of>era Comp)any, an amateur 
group in Philadelphia which does a 
Gilbert and Sullivan opera each 
ycar» is about to celebrate its Golden 
jubilee. There are Savoyard groups 
in Pittsburgh and Chicago, and the 
Blue Hill IVoupe gives annual per¬ 
formances in New York. 'I’he Masque 
& Lyre Com|>any, which went to a 
New York church basement for a 
ten-week program of CJ&S three 
years ago, is still there. 

The fanaticism has also taken form 
in numerous GilbcTt and Sullivan 
clubs and societies, which assist and 
advise schools, colleges and social 


groups in putting oh tilt 
tions. The l^ndon Gilbert and SuUi' 
van 5 >ocieiy has seven branches iii^\ 
the British Isles, two in Canada, one; 
each in Australia and the United ■ 
States (in New York). Tracy Music, 
in Boston, a representative of the 
London society, furnishes costumes,' 
scenery, scores and advice for some 
500 amateur ensembles each year. 

Meanwhile some early critics of 
G&S have .seen lil to reverse their 
stand. The New York 7 Vm«, not 
given to indiscriminate praise, de¬ 
voted space on its editorial page one 
day last November to apologize for 
the bad review of Trial by Jury it 
had printed 75 years before. And 
then came the accolade: “Gilbert 
and Sullivan,” it siiid, “have joined 
the immortals.” 




Injlatimi Notes 

Om-.kiii.aki>: “When I started to work. I used to dream about 
getting the s:ilary I’m .starving on now.” — Caigary 

794/; We were kmkc, so lived on hamhurg for a week! 

795/; We lived on hamburg for a week! - - so we’re broke. 

— I.U Tr.ivis m The SatarJav liveHine Post 


In the Washington Stale legislature, a bill was introduced to in¬ 
crease I'rom $25 to $75 the amount a person must steal before his 
crime changc.s from petty to grand larceny. 

— Kali'iKh. N. C., Kews ami Obsener 

Sign in a Boulder Creek, Calif., .sindwich shop: “Second Cup of 
Coffee 5c. This Sign C!omcs Down V’hcn Coffee Does. 

— H<*rb Caen in San 1* ranriaco Examiner 


A STUDENT at DePauw University, overwhclmeil by the tide of 
rising costs, feelingly paraphrased Gertrude Stein: “A rase is a rose 
is a rose,” he brooded, “but a dollar is a quarter is a dime,’* —Oum* 



Condensed from Life 
Ji>hn Roblcr 
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|c)R MILLION'S of America’s 
soiitlicrn ncighl>ors an o\cr- 
siiadowing fact of life is tlie 
way yanquis love hananas. ^iusa 
sapientum - - Uuw. of the wise men 
— was the sole incentive to ihe con¬ 
struction of hustling towns aiui jxirts 
out of jungle and swamp, thousanils 
of miles of railways, the first regular 
shipping service hetw<*en C'cntral 
and North America, the first henii- 
' spheric radio network. 11 also touclieil 
off' revolutions and entangled tile 
United States in murky intrigues. 

Kingpin of the banana traffic is 
the 51-year-old United Fruit Qini- 
pany, whose net earnings exceedeil 
$66,000,000 in 1950. gtxxl many 
■'Central Americans consider that 
United has evolved into the most 
progressive foreign enterprise in the 
tropics. In 1950 the coin|xiny em¬ 
ployed some 84,000 persons, mast of 
them natives, housing them free and 
paying them wages three to five 
times those of local employers. With- 


Sitninel /cmiiniiy, the immi^run/ 
who once fuiwi^cd Ins wares from 
ruilroitd cars, has hitill I nited Vritil 
into one of the most pro^p^essire 
foreign enterprises in the tropics 


in the nine countries in which it 
operates it spent $22,000,000 on pur¬ 
chases anil $1^,700,000 on taxes. It 
gave awav approximately $^,500,000 
ior Iree schools, hospitals and even 
archaeological restorations. 

fhese signs <j1 social conscience 
reflect the outl<x)k of 74-year-old 
Samuel '/emurray, unorth(xlox Ixiss 
of United I'ruil, Hig, blunt and 
earthy, '/emurray stands six feel 
two anil weighs a trim 185 {x>iinds. 
lie distlains paper work, will tele¬ 
phone division managers in half a 
do/cn countries, correlate their re¬ 
ports in his head and reach his deci¬ 
sion without touching a pencil. Re¬ 
cently the manager of a Honduras 
division proudly handed him a long- 


hife iPehruiiry 19, '.S/l, ropyrigM I9S1 hy Tima ttu... Timr tAfr lUilg., 
V Htnk-feUtr Plaaa, Kew Ymrk 20, N. \ . 



labored, ^pstge financial analysis. 

* The dollar totals were summed u p on 
the cover. Without reading the re¬ 
port, Zemurray ripped off the cover 
and stuffed it into his pocket, mut¬ 
tering, “Most sensible damn state- 


turner. By his iBth year he Biad 
away enough money to send for hisL 
entire family. They settled in and^, 
aifiund Selma and all of them,, 
willi an occasional boost from Sam, 
prospcied. 


ment I ever sjiw.’* 

Zemurray has given millions for 
philanthropic pur[X)ses --usually in 
secreev. In his home state of Louisi- 


One day Zemurray ran into a ba¬ 
nana jobber who was closing a profit¬ 
able deal with a grocer. Zemurray 
had met hisdesiinv. .\ few days later 


ana he ga\c S^Hu^noi) to launch the 
New ( )rleans ('Ihild Giiidanre Clinic. 
Hecausc he respects honest liberal 
op|iosition, he has given money to 
I'he Naiion. 'I'o 'rulane I’niversilv, 

•f ’ 

where his son, Sam, Ir., studied, he 
ga\c a collection of .Mayan art and 
letters anti Si.000,000 lor Midtile 


he [xipped upon the docks in \fobile 
and hough I S150 wt)rih of “ripes” - 
bananas which must be sold quickly 
before they s|X)il. He shipped them 
b\ rail to Selma. Lacking funds for 
his train fare, he bctldctl down in the 
cabotxse. It nas a slow trip and he be¬ 
gan to wonder if the fruit would sur- 


.\iTierican research. I lis tlaughter got 
him to establish a $250,000 chair in 
l^nglish literature at I larvard, to be 
occupietl by women only. He is 
pirlicularly generous to needy Cen¬ 
tral .\mericans. In New Orleans 
there is an old joke about this: "If 
• you want anything from Sam Ze¬ 
murray, ask for it in Spanish.” 

Zcniurray. the son of a }.xKir lew- 
ish farmer in Ressarahia, went to the 
I'nitcd States in i8()2 at the age of 
15, accompanied by his .\unt 1 lariie 
Dinilz, whose husband had opened a 
little .store in Selma, .Ma. He landed 
his first job with a decrepit pack- 
pcddlcr who was touring the South 
bartering tinware for pigs anti poul¬ 
try and needed an agile helper to 
catch the livestock. “In those davs.” 
says Zemurray, “I could outrun any 
pig in Dixie.” He earned a dollar a 
week; Later he worked as a house 
leaner, bstker*s delivery boy, lathc- 


vive it. In Meridian, Miss., he fell to 
chatting with the yartlmasier, who 
rcmarketl, “If you hatl some way of 
notifying the grocers in the towns 
ahead, they’d probably buy your 
bananas right olf the car.” 

“It was about 5 a ni.,” Zemurray 
recalls. “I went into the telegraph 
odice and askeil the man to wire all 
the other operators along the line 
that, if lliey’d spread the w'ord I was 
coming through with bananas, Td 
gi\ e t‘ach one a free bunch.” Zemur- - 
rav wound up in Selma with a net 
profit oi 

b'mholilened, Zemurray plunged; 
deep into ripes, haw'king them from 
railroad cars. .Vs lie ventured into 
ever more distant territories, the cry' 
woukl |irccetic him: “Sam the ba¬ 
il ma man is comi.ig!” Before he was 
21 he ha«l banked $100,000. 

In Mobile, Zemurray merged, with 
an older competitor, Ashbell 


‘* ■»'*'' '^ * .' I , ^ 

'* oard.'Not long after, a .small banana 
company, Thatcher BroiherJvStcam- 
ship Co., went into receivership. 
Zemurray and 1 lubbard, with I’niled 
Fniil'as a silent partner, bought its 
two rusty tramp slcamL-rs ami con¬ 
tracts. l.atcr, when 'Icddy KooscmIi 
began brandishing his trust-busting 
stick, L'nirct! .solil its interest. 

Zemurray now decidetl to get 
closer to the source ol his income. In 
1905 he di.sembarked at Puerto ('or- 
tes, a steamy, jungle-lringed slianty- 
town in 1 londuras. I lon<iuras in those 
days harlxired one of the clioicest 
assemblages of criminals on e.irili. 
Few of the repulilic's long line oi 
dictator-presidents had ever entered 
office without bloixlv revolution or 
occupied it withoui iatteiiing on 
graft. Corruption was compounded 
bv the yantjuis, who bribed govern- 
ments for special privileges and took 
a hand in the revolutions. 

Zemurray <leci< Iff I that, like I’nited 
f'Vuit, he must grow his own bananas. 
Re began borrowing heavily. In 1910 
he acquired ^rxjo acres 011 the (aiya- 
mcl River for S^oo.ihh*. The risks 
frightened lliibbarii, vvlu) eventu¬ 
ally dissolved the partnership. I’n- 
dismayed, Zemurray bought adili- 
tional acres, mortgaging himscll to 
the bankers of New Orleans, Mobile 
and New York. 

If his CAiyamcl Company was to 
flourish, Zemurray would require 
conce.ssions from the government — 
the right to build a railroad, guaran¬ 
tees against increased taxes and, most 
important, exemption from customs 
duties on hLs equipment. Prospects 


looked dim. TTic presi<ient of Hon¬ 
duras, Miguel Davila, was at that 
lime angling for an American loan 
with which to refund the country’s 
staggering Furopean debts. U.S. 
bankers vvouk! oblige only iqxm the 
signing of a treaty allow ing agents oi 
the bankers to collect revenue in 
1 londuras' customs iuuises to meet 
the interest and retire the princi}xil. 
Moreov er, the 1 loiuluran (lovern- 
menl could not authori/e any com- 
nuTcial development without the 
bankers' ap|)ioval. I'lns meant Ze- 
munay would have logo hat in hanil 
to the bankers Itir permission to ex¬ 
ist. lie decidetl on a more direct 
approach. 

In New Orleans be found an allv 
in an exiled ex-president of Hon¬ 
duras, Manuel ifonilla. With Bonilla 
was “(I'eneral” l.ie C'lirislmas, the 
alcoholic soldier ot fortune whtnn 
Richard I larding 1 )avis romantici/.ed 
in /iclion, and ('hristmas's sidekick, 
CJuy (“.Machine (in;i”J .\foiony, a 
veteran of the Ihier War. Zemuirav 
staked them to a machine gun. a case 
of rilk's. ^000 rounds of ammunii ion 
and a yacht, the Hornet, on which 
thev emharked (or Honduras. 

\Vhen Davila learned of the Hor¬ 
net's apjiroach, he wired frantically 
to Washington. T.S. gunboat gave 
chase and s(T/.ed the //orw/ai anchor. 
But the revolutionists were already 
ashore, recruiting sympathizers. 
Within two weeks C'lirislmas, Molony 
and boo men hat! captured half the 
country. 'l egucigalpa, the capital, 
surrcndcrcxl w'itliout a struggle. 
vila fleti, leaving the treaty signed 
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bat not ratifira, and the next presi¬ 
dential election swept Bonilla back 
into olHcc. 

One of his first acts was to haVe 
the Monduran congress give Zcniur- 
ray concessions covering the next 25 
years. By H)if» Zeimirray was out of 
debt and on the road to riclies. 

I'niied I'riiii men in Honduras 
sjioke of Zennirrav as “iliai lillle 
fellow." But, as Zemurray recounts, 
"the lillle fellow enjoyetl jK>king 
the giant's knees with his lillle shovel." 
Some ol the pokes hurl. Once both 
companies coveted a lertile 5000- 
acre strifi, title to which was ob¬ 
scured because there weie two claim¬ 
ants. While I’nitetl's las\yers cau¬ 
tiously weighed the risks. Zemurray 
carried tiff the prize by pa\ ing for it 
twice-- once to each claimant. 

Where Zemurray's competition 
hit I'niletl hardest was in the superior¬ 
ity o( his bananas. I’nileil employes 
in the field dared not act without 
consulting conifKiiu head«.|uarters in 
Boston. OKI .\ntlrew Preston, 
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left rich silt in which 
doubled their previous yield. 

As a result of Zemurray s cxpcr&'/f 
mentation, Cuyamel w'as soon tread-^ 
ing on United’s heels. In January*: 
i(j2(> Zemurray bet a friend a dinner 
that Cuyamel slock rising would '■ 
meet United stock falling. C^uyamel 
then sold lor United for 158. Ten 
months later Zemurray ate hearty. 
'I'he (|uoiaiion on both was 124. 

United irieil to lake over Cuya¬ 
mel, but Zemurray held out until 
i():$o. His selling price then was 
300.000 shares of United worth $31,- 
500.000, wliich made him the biggest 
single stockholck-r. Qaiditioiis of .sale 
includetl Unitetl’s promise not to fire 
"Z,cmurray’s toughs." a label which 
the (kivamcl \eterans .still carrv 

«r 

with pride, anti Zenuirray’s promise 
not to Ibiifid another company to - 
compete with United. 

Zemurras 's retirement was short- 
lix eil. ()ne day during the depre.s.s'ion 
he reatl tliat United I'ruil stcxrk had 
hit a record low of io>4. He talked . 


United’s lirsi presiilent, used to .say, 
“We'll feel our w’av chew fine 
and spit careliil.*' Shirt-sleeved .Sam 
Zemurray had noUxly to con.sull 
but himself. 1 le riskcxl millions on 
large-scale irrigation, cm selective 
pruning, on projiping trees with 
bambtx> j.x>les to keep the heavy 
fruit from dangling to the ground 
and bruising. Instead of building 
huge levees to keep (UkkI waters fn>m 
his farms, as was the practice, Ze¬ 
murray let the floods overflow land 
not under cultivation. When the 
water w'as drained off years later, it 


with old cronies among the freighter 
captains and fruit handlers and con¬ 
cluded that the company was being*- 
mismanageil. 

.Vs a huge stockholder Zemurray 1 . 
ilemaniletl m he heard in Boston. ; 
He was coldly received, especially by 
a director w’lio made a slighting allu'-..f 
.sioii to Zemurray s heavy Russian ^ 
accent. I'uriou.s, Zemurray rallied.v 
other big sicxrkholdcrs to his .side. , 
()ut went the old-line directors, 
came Zemurray as managing director, 
ir cliarge of operations. In the tropi-,i, 
cal cantinas Zeniuriay's toughs hoistedi.'| 



iughbaUHos to “the fish that 
'?wailowed the whale.** • 

The managing director, clad in 
^rimy>khakis, went zestfully back to 
•work in the tropics. He gave his divi¬ 
sion managers greater autonomy, 
ordered ships to sail with capacity 
loads or not at all, and overlooked no 
trick of the trade that would add an 
ounce of weight to a banana. 

In 1936 United faced the direst 
Iseril of its history. Many of its farms 
were stricken by an epidemic of Sig- 
atoka, a disease which shrinks ba- 
>nanas. Unchecked, it could have 
wiped out the company in three to 
four years, l^ractical preventives were 
unknown, but Dr. X'ining Dunlap, 
United’s brilliant agronomist, had 
isolated a 20-acrc patch and was 
spraying it with Bordeaux mixture. 
Zemurray took a hard look and 
said, “You put the medicine on the 
leaves and that cures the disease.” 

In the scientist’s cautious way 
tXinlap pointed out, “This is only an 
experiment. Sigatoka is an air-lx>rne 
spore. Bordeaux may arrest it—** 
2 Lemurray interrupted, “Please, 
Sport, don’t confuse me. You put 
tnedicine on the leaves and that cures 
the disease. We’ll spray 5000 acres.’* 
T The cost w'as nearly half a million 
dollars. “I was horrified,” Dunlap 
says. “But the old man was right. 
There just wasn’t time to do any¬ 
thing but gamble, and it saved us.” 

These days, when he reviews the 
history of the banana business, Zc- 
tQurray docs not blink the sins of the 
t, hi's own or United’s. “All we 
red ^bovtt were dividends,” he ad¬ 




mits. “You can’t do bui^ess that” ■ 
way today. We’ve learned that what’s 
best for the countries we operate in 
is best for the company.” 

In line with this conviction Ze- 
miirray has instituted policies which 
would have struck some of his prede¬ 
cessors as lunatic. In 1939, for ex¬ 
ample, in Ixnh Cxwia Rica and Hon¬ 
duras, United volunlccred to pay a 
15 percent participation tax on net 
profits derived from those countries. 
Under Zemurray native economies 
are being weaned away from over- 
dependence on the banana market. 

L'liited propagates trial species of 
plants, some 800 of them, from every 
tropical country in the world. From 
those that show signs of thrix'ing in 
Central .\merica it distributes seed 
and cuttings. African palm oil, now a 
burgeoning industry, was such a 
transplant. So w'as abaca, the Manila 
hemp. Zemurray believes this policy 
mav benefit the Ihiited States as 
much as bhiited F'ruit and Central 
America: “’I'he United Slates could 
have a living stockpile of strategic 
nruiterials in her own back vard in- 
stead of going to the Far Fast f<»r 
them. If war comes, this could be 
vital.” 

Zemurray has no illusions that 
progressive policy will ever win un¬ 
qualified approval in the tropics for 
United Fruit. Where a foreign mi¬ 
nority is the country’s richest, most 
powerful clement, tensions are bound 
to persist. “Maybe wc can’t make 
the people love us,” says Zemurray 
to this, “but wc can make ourselves 
9Q useful they’ll want us to stay.” 




the que^ion — 


Are 

American Soldiers 


ff 


Pampered” ? 


i'.omlcuscd from 
UiiJJuh llivnin^ XcU'S 

I. I*. Mcl’.voy 

R i'.ci-xtia , wliili* lalkiii^ w iili Gen¬ 
eral Omar N. Hratilev. C'tiair- 
man ol ihe L'.S. Joinl Ghiels of 
Siafl, 1 askeii u (Question wliieli is 
Ixitherin); a loi oi )x*ople tiiese ilays: 

‘‘is il irue lhal we are pampering 
.\iiierican soliliers with so many 
luxuries aiui serN ices lhal we can’t 
put as many ol iIkiii mi the lighting 
lines as we slum hi r 1 )(K‘s it take so 
many men hehiiul the lines to service 
ihe lighters that we woukl 1 k’ seriously 
handicapiK’c) in a war with Russia?” 

(icncral Brailley replieil: “Lei me 
tell you something aluiut the Rus¬ 
sians that may clear up some of the 
l(X)se talk of how we clutter up our 
lighting clliciency with i(x> much 
unnecessary housekeeping. ( )ne day 
toward the end of the w'ar in Liirojx:, 
a Russian officer came over to visit 
our lines and prcKceded to get drunk 
and disorderly — - and (inally dan- 


about to shoot one of ouf men, sot 
we had to dispose of him. We re- 
ported to his commanding officer 
what had happened. ‘You did ex¬ 
actly right,’ he said. 

“ 1 hen," said (General Bradley. “I 
incjuired il there was anything we 
could do to express our regrets to his 
iamily. 1 he Russian told me not to 
Uither alumt such things, that it 
wouhln'i he |'K)ssible anyway, since 
they hail no record of his family - 
only the more im)K>rtai)t officers 
were given this privilege. As for the 
lesser officers and the common sol¬ 
diers, il was tix) much trouble. 

"1 asked, ‘IXm’l you have any 
Graves RegistrationAMiai’s that?' 
he asked, 

"1 explained lhal whenever an 
.\mericun soldier lell in battle we 
made every ellori to ha\e him bur- 
ieil properlv or lintl his grave — 
and then sent full details hack to his 
family so they would know what 
hap|K‘ned to him. 

" ‘We don't Ixilher about such 
things,’ the Russian told me. ‘If a , 
man comes back his family know's 
he’s all right. If he doc.sn’t come 
back ihe\' know .something has liap- 
pened to him.’ 

“'I'liis is one example,” said Gen¬ 
eral Bradley, “of a se rvice of ours. 
which takes main men and vast 
amount of work to accomplish, but - 
do vou really think that if we fol- 
loweil the Russian (laltern w'e would ■ 
have a more effii lent army Morale 
is imjxirtant — not only at the front. 
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;'morale is only a mob. An armyin the genius and productive capacity of 
r^eld with no morale back home has our country can produce destructive 


nothing* to fight for. wcaptms and lifesaving transport 

*‘l.et’s take another point people faster than mere masses of soldiers 
talk about — that the Korean and can be mobilized and trained. And 


Chinese soldiers carry everything on in intxlern warfare this must even- 
their backs while wc have to have tuallv win. 

vast fleets of trucks and thousands of “It is true,’* the Cieneral con- 


men behind the lines for mainte¬ 
nance and for keeping the supply 
'lines secure. I'he answer to that is 
•that our army is made up of Amer¬ 
ican boys. They are not used to 
walking loo miles over the hills with 
2 (K) pounds on their backs. 

“We have put everything on 
wheels in j-rcacctime and wc can’t 
change overnight for war — even if 
wc wanted.to, which wc don’t. What 
does it matter if a thousand Chinese 
soldiers can carry 200 pounds each 
on their backs all night and bring up 
200,000 pounds of supplies? Are 
they going to fight as well w'cek after 
we^ as our boys who ride to war on 
top of their supplies — the kind of 
Supplies, heavy guns and powerful 
'^ells that Chinese soldiers, no mat¬ 
ter how sturdy they are, can’t carry 


tinned, “that an army which can in¬ 
filtrate through the hills w'ith its 
suf)plies on the soldiers' backs can go 
easily where we can go only with 
difliculty. In K<irea wc located a 
complete division of enemy tr(X)ps 
50 miles behind our lines. It is re¬ 
markable how they got there; it is 
even more remarkable how they 
kept supplied. But they arc not 
miracle men and wc slaughtered 
them. .-\nd that. I might say, is one 
significant thing to remember about 
the Korean picture now. We are 
killing the enemy in a ratio from ten 
to 100 to one — and I believe the 
way wc arc giving our men superior 
fcKxl, clothing, transport and fire¬ 
power is the reason. 

“If that’s pam[x;ring our boys, 
I’m for it.’’ 




Unsimplijied Spelling 

Gbougbphtheightteeau. What docs this formidable-Iookingword spellP 
Well, believe it or not, someone has whimsically claimed that it spells 
“potato”! 

. Here’s the way he figures it: “gh” stands for “p,” as you will find from 
the last letters of “hiccough”; “ough” for “o,” as in “dough”; “phth” 
, stands for “t,” as in “phthisic”; “eigh” stands for “a,” as in “neighbor”; 

, “tte” stands for “t,” as in “gazette”; and “cau” stands for “o,” as m “beau.” 

- '-■if ' V ■ .'■V. t■ <-} 



Seals in die Ballroom 


(Amihnscd from Bears in the Cariar* 


Charles W. 'fhaycr 


W MI-.N the- 
A in c r 1 c a n 


hanbussv arrived in 
Moscow in n)-l^ iheic was alrcatly 
a large colony ol American news- 
piipcrmen, engineers and students. 
So when Christmas tlrew near, Am¬ 
bassador Bullitt told me to arrange 
a pjiriy ior thi- American colony. 


ArTKR {•nuiuatin^ Iumh Wcsi I’nint, 
C'harlcs Vi'. Thayer resigned fn»in ihe 
army in order to prepare hiinseli lor a ^losi 
in the IJ. S. I'or<*ign Service. He went to 
Mtmeow to learn Riissiuii, and in ii/i-f he 
became one of the assistants ol' .\iiilKiss:ulor 
Kulliit. In all he spent eight yciirs in Rus¬ 
sia. It was a time of more gaiety anti less 
tension tlian nxlay, as shown h\ liis e\ 
pcrienccs in Bears in the CMfiar. 


A sotialist animal act at “And make it 

a capitalist emhassy party gtKKl,” he insisted. 

" I'hey’ve been long 

.MS already enough without a real shindig.” 
ican news- Bor ail its theaters and ballets and 
I students, ofx'ras, Moscow wasn’t exactly an 
near, Am- Idsa .Maxwell paratiise, 'fhere was a 
to arrange hamlful of ja/.z bands which w'crc 

an colony, engagetl by various hotels but they 

_ were reluct a in to come to cmba.ssies. 

I here were no catering firms and no 
West Poini. theatrical agencies from which you 
could order up a song-aiul -dance act. 
^Iv wciiiTni * explained the problem to Irena 
I in he Wik'v, the wife of the Kinbassy’s. 
.\iiilKis.s:itlor Counselor. "Mow about an animal 
.y-ars in Riis- |rcna said. "Let’s go to the zoo 

.r offer.” 

™ ^ I'ogctlicr w'c called on the di-r 


‘Bmtm in l*f CaPfur" mpyriKht l»SO, l«5l. f'y < *«'■*•■* I*'’- Thavrr, is ptMished $4.£S 
hy hoitgmaKS, UratH tiHii Com/huty, 215 Vhtoria StfeH. Torunlo, Oni. 
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“ Vector of the zoo. He was a- nervous 
- little man, obviously not at his case 
in talking to foreigners. Or perhaps 
• he wa 5 just reluctant to get involved 
. in so hot a political issue as a foreign 
religious holiday. At any rate lie 
was not enthusiastic. 

So we went to the circus; and it 


.. , ,fc-; 

were icebergs, for they slithered 
across the floor to the nearest pillar 
and cuddled up beside it. It took 
several housemaids with mops to 
clean up after them while Durov 
tried to explain to them that they 
must act housebroken in the Ameri¬ 
can Rmlxissy. I'hen the seals went 


was there that we saw the seals. thmugh the s|)ccial routine we’d 

There were three of them — Misha, de\elopcd for them, and eventually 

Shura and Lyuba. I'hcy did all the they slithered back into their truck 
regular seal acts, Ixjuncing balls on anil went home to bed. 
their no.scs, climbing ladders while I'or two more nights preceding 
balancing little dunce caps, and even Cliristmas Eve, the .seals rehearsed 
playing tunes on the harmonica. their acts, leaving them.sclvcs, the 

Durov, the seal trainer, was a trainer and me completely exhausted, 
young man in his early 20’s and free But by this time Durov was ihor- 
ofmost inhibitions. .\i first he .seemed oiighly enthusiastic about the whole 
a little reluctant. “I've never had idea. He even wanted to add a bear 


my seals in a Ixtllroom.” to the act. He had two bears. ()ne-hc 

I told him that, .so far as we knew, had hail for .several years; the other 


the ballroom had never had seals in 
it. ITierc were first limes for every¬ 
thing — and tliis woulil be a double 
first. The argument impre.s.sed him. 

The next evening, after the last 
performance at the circus, Durov 
■and his .seals arrived at the F.mba.ssy 
in a truck for a tlrc.ss rehearsal. We 


he had just bought in Siberia. He 
admitted the .second had developed 
a rather nasty habit of killing peo¬ 
ple. But he promised he'd bring only 
the nice bear. However. I figured 
three .seals were enough for one 
parly, anil suggested that he bring 
the nice Ixrar arouml another time. 


built a chute like a .sheep run Irom a On the night of the piirty, what 
side door into the unu.sed service with having had no sleep for .several 
room which was to be the .seals’ nights anil with all the excitement 
dressing room. From it we arranged of his first Embassy apf^earance, 
another chute into the ballroom. Durov .seemed to need a little .stimu- 


It’s quite a -sight to sec three big 
black seals come prancing into a ball¬ 
room — particularly into the one at 
S^so House with its white polished 


qiarble pillars and white walls that 
^rkie like icebergs in the sun when 
chandeliers ar^^l on. Appar- 
^tly cyen the se^^ought they 


lant. So 1 jioured a couple of w'hi.s- 
kics into him, after which he seemed 
fully restored. 

We collected the guests at one 
end of the hallr<x>m and turned out 
all the lights. Tlten through the 
little door at the other end a small 
Christmas tree with 12 lighted 


candles i^yed prt&aribusSy intd the 
room, to all appearances supported 
only by a large black mustache, 
'fhen a spotlight revealed Lyuba 
hiding under the mustache and bal¬ 
ancing the tree on her luise. Behind 
her pranced Misha and Shura, one 
carrying a tray of wineglasses and 
the other a bottle of champagne. 
Durov |x)ured one or two glasses 
and distributcxl them among the 
guests, riun he lifleil the cham¬ 
pagne Ixittle to his inoiith and 
drained it - a piece of business not 
in the script. 

The seals went through their rou¬ 
tine: they Ixilanced halls, climbed 
huhlers, and e\ en playetl a Christ ■ 
mas carol on the harmonica. W hen 
the act was over, Durtiv turned to 
the audience, made a hand.some lx>w. 
then cpiietlv passed out on a IkiicIi. 
The seals wailed a moment for their 
exit cue, then llopped acro.ss the 
llfx)! to their masier, t(X)k one l(X)k 
at him. and stampeded. 

Misha disappeared into the aiuii- 
ence. Lyuba Ixihetl for the pantry. 
1 went for Shura (the only one who 
ditln't bite) and managed to herd 
her into the chute. 

As 1 locked her in the dressing 
r(X>m, I heard a mixture of seals 
barking, women screaming and 
Cicrman cur.;ing corning up from 
the kitchen. I got down just in time 
to 6nd the kitchenmuids .scampering 
in all directions and the Austrian 
chef jumping up and down on the 
kitchen table while Lvulia circled 
around the table bellowing like an 
angry cow and up.setting coal .scut¬ 


tles, chairs . aM garbage' 

chef wa.s trying ineffectually to beat 
Lyulxi on the nose with a frying 
pan. It seemed to amuse Lyuba, fot 
every lime he made a pji.ss at her.^' 
she’d cluck out of reach, bellowing ' 
with obvious delight. ' 

W’hen the chel saw me .standing 
in the tkxirway. he screamed: “Do ‘ 
something, for the CJott’s love. Is no 
use standing there like laughing. 

1 f** 

jackavs! 

Lventually the commotion at¬ 
tracted the attention of Durov’s 
assistant, who had been having a 
little fun in the servants’ hall. He 
dragged the linjp Durov from the 
ballrcK)!!!. fetched a pan of very 
smelly fish from his truck, and pro¬ 
ceeded to realign his lorees. I found 
my.self holding Durov under the 
armpits in ironi ol me while from 
behind me the assisiant reached 
around in Iront oi Durov, .shcxik the ' 
fish in the direction of Lyuba, and 
made noi.ses imitative ol the semi¬ 
conscious tr.iiner. 

C)nc snilf of the lish was enough 
for LvuIki. She slithered across the . 
tlcxir toward us while we .slowly 
hacked toward the stairs leading to . 
thetlressing nx»in. W'c’d gotten half- 
way up to the first landing, when 
l.vuha lost her hold and slid to the-^ 
f(X»t of the stairs. W'e followed after 
her. I shcxik Durov to try to make..;; 
him Itxik alive. The trainer shook/> 
the fish. Lyuba started after us again. 
But again she slipped and ended at ; 
the i'cxjt of the stairs. 

'T'lie kitchen help had gathered'« 
around the foot of the stairs shoutii^ 



^Vice. vGct some^minsl" iyelled, 
'at them. “When she begins to. slide 
;the next time, ram the brooms 

f 

under her. All she needs is a little 
support.*’ 

• Eventually we reached the head 
of the stairs, and in a few moments 
Lyuba had joined Shura in their 
dressing room, 'fhen wc rounded up 
Misha, who had been going through 
a series of unrehearsed acts among 
•the guests. Finally the seals were 
carefully herded down the chute, 
into the truck and nlT to the circus. 

Later I found out that tlie journey 
hadn’t been entirely without excite¬ 
ment. Halfway home l.A'uba liad 
jumped over the side of the truck. 
In winter the streets ol Moscow are 
usually an icy conifxisition ol slip¬ 
pery hard-|iackcd snow. I.yuba t(M>k 
off down the boulevard at a mile a 
minute with the trainer’s assistant 
sliding after her. Eventually half the 
militia in the Arbat Ilistrict chased 
her to the edge of the Mosksa River 
before they surrounded her. 

Back at the Embassy all that was 
left of the act was Durov. He ^^as 
on his feet again, but it ttxjk some 
talking to pcrsuaile him that his 
share of the party was o\er and that 
it was time to go home. (Inly alter 1 
■promised to drive him in my new 
'convertible did he finally agree to go. 

' The three of us drew up to the 
circus building well after 3 a.m. The 
bsistant and I helped iliirov into 
rhe building and into the big room 
vhcrc most of the animals were 
housed. Halfway across the room a , 

iS';!' * 


darkness. It was the night watch¬ 
man, miifllcd up in a huge, hairy 
sheepskin overcoat. 

“Sh-sh,” he whispered out of the 
mass of fur that completely hid his 
face, “do quietly, the elephant’s 
asleep.” 

I l(X)ked qucstioningly at the 
assistant. “It’s all right,” he said. 
“I If just means the clepliant is lying 
ilown. Idepliants don’t usually lie 
down to sleep. It’s a rare sight.” 

Wc swlichctl on cjiie small light 
and there, sure enough, was the ele- 
phant comfortably stretched out on 
the straw, sleeping peacefully — the 
only sensible creature I’d seen all 
evening. 

As we sicMid admiring him, there 
was a rattle of chains down in the far 
eiu! f>l the room. “Dushka, inv little 
soul,” Durov shouted, tearing him¬ 
self Ironi the a.ssislnnt and <lashing 
into the ghxHn. his assistant and I 
right behind him. I coiikl just make 
out a huge brown bear standing on 
his hind legs and tugging at a chain 
hy which he was fiistencd to the 
wall. He wavetl his two great paws 
about petulantly as he sw’aycd and 
tugged against the chain. 

“Ilushka, my little pet,” Durov 
yelled again, and stretched out his 
arms to hug the bear. 

He had almost got hLs hands on 
the shaggy beast’s neck when his 
assistant grabbed him by the scruff 
of his coiii and pulled him back. 
“You damn fcxjl,” he muttered. 
“It’s the wrong bear.” 
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By Wilfred Funk '\i 

^^Wnderlyino the varying talents of successful men is one common factor ■' 


— the skill they all have in the field of words. Before looking at the A, B, C or D \ 
choices below, write down your own definition of each word. Then check the * 


word or phrase you think nearest in meaning to the key word. The answers are 
on the next page. ’ t 


(I) ciRCi'Mi.rKu*TioN (sir kfim lo kfl' shun) (1 1) obverse (ob' viirss) A: with the front 
A: a grammatical error. B: a strolling part facing the ohsenvr. B: unreasonable. ' 
around. C: roundabout expression. D: stubborn. Vi', unth the rear part facing 

an emtlopment. the obscrtxr. 


(2) MiASMAi. (iny az' mull or ml az/ mull) (12) AuoRAPitoiuA (ag oh ruh foe' bf uh) 
containing poisonous fumes. dreary. A: a morbid fear of open spaces. of . 
C: hoarse. I>: darl(. ' height. C: of cats. D: ofpain. 


{V) CNMESHF.u (cn meslil^) A: disentangled. 
B: crushed. C: woeen. IJ: ensnared. 

(4) REi'tTTATroN (rcf yii lay' slum) A: dis- 
couragement. B: fame. C: disproof. 
D: rein-ating ovci and over. 

(5) cm»RrcK-;RM'HY (kor cc og' rub ft) 
A: arrangement of light and shade. B: art 
of arranging dances. C: art of malting 
maps. D: art of group singing. 


(13) poientatk (po' ten tatc) A: a burden ■ 
bearer. B; inhervru ability unexpressed. ‘ 
C: a state of wealth. D: a person having ' 
great ponvr. 

(14) i\r.\ruc Mtt.F (in ex' pll kuh b*l) 

A: not capable of being explained. B: otvr-''i 
whelming. fJ: atm plicated. D: conjlictir^. % 

(15) AULHRA'rioN (ab ur ray' shun) A: 

mental wandering. B: doubt. C'tremblii^ ■ 
D: falsehood. v 


(6) iNGRAi'E (in' grate) A: irritation. B: 
slyness. C: one who worlfs himself into 
another'sfavor. D: otwwhoisnotthanl^ful. 

(7) EMANATioM (cui ul) iiav' sluin) A: 
a raising to a higher letvl. B: that which 
proceeds from a source. C: eloquence. 
D: pride. 

(8) CAi'RicF. (kuh preecc') A: a dance. 
B: daintiness. C: a whim. D: a long leap. 

(9) cLr.MF.NT (clem' uhni) A: harsh. B: 
merciful. C^: strong. D: smiling. 

(10) RAVAGE (rav'fj) A:enrage. B: plunder. 
C: devour. D: tanpt. 


(16) I'HARisAicM. (fSr If say' If kill) A: self^'\\ 

righteous. B: honest and upright. C: md?\ 
and wise. L): imaginary. ' 

(17) vAcroi’s (vitk' you us) .A: empty. Bi.'§ 
homely. C: vicious. D: wide open. ' 


(18) t»Bsoi.FsrE\T (ob so less' ent) A: 

longer praaiced or accepted. B: meltmgl^^ 
C: boiling. I); passing out of use. M 

(19) si'iMa-KATE (sup' you rate) A: to 

B: to generate pus. C: to divide. D: 
plead with. ' ' 

p 

(21) RUBICUND (roo'‘ bl kund) A: red, 
jolly, C: round and fed. D: countrifiei^M 





" “if PAYS TO INCREASE ' 
YOUR WORD POWER” 

(1) riRni’Mi.ncinioN — C: RoumLihout 
expression: the use of more and Uingcr 
words than necessary; as. “The profes¬ 
sional poliMruin is a maslcr of rnrum 
locution." The I .atm circunilocutin, Iroin 
rircum, “around,'’ and loquor, “speak.” 

(2) MiASMAu - A: h'rom the Cliei-k word 
miasma, mean'll}' “[Hilhiiion.” lienee, 
cuntainin}r poisonous tiinies or snpois. 

(?) p.NMr.siiiin U: h'.nsn.ired as in a net 
or trap; as, “I lis hearers are t'nnu-<hc{l .iikI 
spellbound.” I’rom cn , an iniensise, and 
Old Knglish max, “mesli.” 

(4) Ri-,i-‘i’TArroN (I)isprool: the ael of 
confutin}; and pros ing f.iKe ihe over 
throw of opposiii}; arji;uiiunls: as. “The 
refutation oi his slalcmenis is now com 
plctc.” From the Latin rvfutn, “repil.” 

(5) CHORFooRAiniv — K: 'I'he art of ar¬ 
ranging Kallels or elahoi.ate d.iiues. 
From the f rreek chorda, “tiancing," aiul 
grapho, “represent.” 

(6) iNGRSTF. — 1): I’rom the Liiin in , 
“not,” and grains, "ihaiikiul.” lleiKc, 
an ungrateful person. 

(7) EMANATION — B: That which protceds 
from an origin or soiiiee. or the act of 
flowing from sonic .source. l.aliii cmano: 
e-, “from," and mono, “flow.” 

(8) CAi'RicjF. — O: A whim; a smiden 
change of moexi; a fanes; a change ol 
action without reason. Thiough It.ihan 
capriccio from the I-:itin caper, “giwt.” 
So when a girl i.s capricious ami cuts up 
capers, she is imitating a giKit’.s antics. 

(9) CLEMENT — B: From the Latin clc- 
mens, “mild.” I lence, mcrcilul; forgiving. 

(10) RAVAGE — B: Plunder; lay waste; rob; 
despoil. The French ravir from the Latin 
rapio, “.snatch.” 

(11) obver.se — A: The Latin ohverstts 
>' from obtxrto, meaning “turn tow'ard,” 


ahd so the .bpph^te of “reverter'; ;as, 
“The head of a national leader is on the 
obverse side of most coin.s.” 


(12) AcjoKAPiioBis — .A: From the Greek 
words agora, “market place," and pho- 
bos, “fear.” Hence, a morbid fear of 
being in wide-open or public place.s. 

(I?) l•o•ll•.N■IAlT - D: From the l.ittin po- 
tentatus. meaning “(lower,” and .so a 
person ol great powei; a ruler. 

(1-1) i.M-.xi'i.ii:Mil I- \: Not c.ijiablc of 
being explained: that cannot be ac- 
coutiied loi. I'roin L:itin m , "not,” f.r, 
“out.” and /'//Vo. “fold." I lence. some¬ 
thing that “e.innoi be uniolded” and .so 
he sien and undersloiHi. 


fl"^) Mti.KKMioN .A: From the Latin 
ahcnaln.'^. which splits into ah, “from,” 
and erro, “wandei.” Hence, menial 
wanduing: dr\ lation from the natural 
Ol noimal coiiise: “The delusion fosters 
iisell .IS most ingrowing ahrnation> do.” 

(Ift) I’ll SKIS McM. - .A: The Biblical Phar¬ 
isee obseived the lot ms ol icligion but 
iiegltiled the spiiit. Hence. phari<aical 
h.is come to mean sell righteous; hypo- 
crit u a I. 


(17) \ \c I III s — .A: I’lom the Latin va¬ 
cuus, “eiufity.” Hence, blank: idle; 
sacant; as. “.Nesei h.ise 1 seen a more 
vatunu> expression on any lace.” 

(IS) oiisoi I sr.i NI - - I): Pas.sing out of 
use; growing obsolete; as, “Horse- 
drawn vehicles ma\ now be called obso- 
lc\ccni." Latin obsolc-‘{o, “tlecay.” 

(19) SI iii’i R.\ii.. - B; From the Latin 
Mtpputaius, “lull of pus.” Hence, to 
generate pus, as an abscess. 

(20) Ki-iuri.M)—.-A; Identical with the 
Laim riihicundus m us meaning of red; 
KHlilish; riiddv; as, "'Fhe face of the 
parish priest was round and rubicund." 


Vocabulary Ratings 
20 correct ... . . .c-\ccption.il 

19-18 correct.excellent 

17-15 correct.gocxl 

14-12 correct.fair 








Stmight'from’ike^skouVier warning by ifcf CSa?^ q/^ 

Air Force and the man General FAsenhower has called 
“the world's greatest air strategist'* 


The Air-Power Odds 
Against the Free World 

0 )nciciisc<i iVom Air Force General Carl A. Spaatz^ USAI’\ Ret. 



vi-N ilie braxesi ir{X)ps arc 
lielple»;K il ihcv lack air pro- 
icction,” wrote Marshal Stalin to 
Winston (Churchill concerning the 
Russian losses in the Battle of 
Stalingrad. 

It has often been s;iid that the 
Russians will never forget Stalin¬ 
grad. It hasn't been s;iid often 
enough that Stalin and Russia will 
never forget, as a result of Stalin¬ 
grad, the helplessness of ground 
trtxrps under air attack. 

J'hc Russians are realists. Are we? 
Is the free world approaching the 
threat to its very existence with 
equal realism? In the answer lies the 
hope for Western civiliztttion. 

1 must report, on the basis of the 
evidence available, that unless we 
call a halt to the present trend that 
hope is thin indeed. 

W'hilc our leaders hax c been sap¬ 
ping their time and energy over how' 
many ground divisions to send to 
Ruropc, over the minimum age of 
draftees, the only deterrent we have 


to Russian aggression, the only 
real proenlive to all-out war, goes 
wanting for lack of attention. 

Wall-of-llesh strategy is nor the 
answer t() our problems or to the 
problems of Western Furope. It is, 
in my opinion, the sure xvay to 
disaster. .\nd yet it is the prevailing 
philosophy in \\’ashingion today* 
XN'hile we pursue it, we are losing the 
crucial battle in any jxtssible war 
with Russia, the battle for the first 
priority of modern warfare — com¬ 
mand ol the air. 

In Korea where we enjoy air 
superiority — at Russia’s discretion, 
of course — our casualties number 
.some 60,000 against hundreds of 
thousands of enemy casualties. .And 
we now know that ^7 !.icrcent o£ 
these enemy casualties have been, 
attributed directly to air power*. 
W’e must be prepared to think of the 
enemy’s casualty rate in Korea, as 
o//;-casualty rate it. Western Europd, 
W'e must consider whether the 
countries of Europe, already torn 


Air Force iAfrit. ' 
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hy thfe ravages of a recent war, arc 
capable of accepting such casualties. 
And we must consider whether the 
mothers of America arc prcjTarcd to 
accept them. 

In the hands of Russia, coinniaiul 
of the air leaves Kurojx' naked and 
paralyzed, no matter how many 
ground divisions the free nations 
may be able to put in tlie lieltl. In 
the hands of the free W'orkl. com¬ 
mand of the air becomes not only 
war-tested insurance that grouiul 
action has a fair chance to succeed 
but also an added deterrent lo 
Russian aggression (since realistic 
Russia knows it cannot win without 
air superiority). 

Yet, commaml of the air over 
Kuropc and Asia has been lost to 
the free world since the eiul ol the 
last war and will continue to be lost 
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Strangled ' by the bombing of the 
industries behind the troops. Our 
ground forces must be a supporting 
force holding the air bases from 
which we jxnind the life out of the 
heart of the Russian military ma¬ 
chine. Any other concept i.s, to my 
mind, dangerously unrealistic. War 
with Russia, should it come, will be 
decided by uir powtr sn sported hy 
surfiu'c Jones, and not by surface 
forces suppirted by air |X)\ver. We 
must recognize this lieiorc it is forced 
upon us bv the hard facts oi combat. 

riie battle tor command of the 
air begins not over the battlefield 
but in the White I louse, in Congrc.ss. 
in the press, on the drawing Ixiartls 
and on the production lines. In these 
spheres we are cerlainlv losing the 
air Ixmle to Russia. 

We are losing the air battle be- 


to it for some time to come. Ij'there 
is a surer way to national suicide, in a 
world threatened hy international ban¬ 
dits, / have yet to hear about it. 

Air jx>wer’s priority |X)silion in no 
way implies that air power can do 
the job alone. The American Navv, 
now the most powerful in the world, 
must be kept the most jxiwerful in 
order to fulfill its mission in any war 
with Ru.ssia. I’he army is equally 
vital. Let there be no mistake 
on these points. But we mu.st sec 
the three services in their proper 
perspective. 

In a war with Russia there is not 
the remotest chance that our ground 
forces can defeat the Ru.ssian Army 
by coming to grips'w'ith all its divi- 
The Russian Army must be 


cause our thinking i.s muddled with 
regard to the t rue goals in this battle. 
The air support of our ground 
trfx)ps, in XN’estern b'.iiropc, in Asia- 
or anywhere else, does not begin 
over the battlefield: it begins at 
the .source of trouble, the enemy’s 
homeland. 

Our ability to win this battle can 
be gauged not by Icxiking down and 
counting our doughlxiys on the 
ground Init only by kxiking up and 
counting the Ru.ssian planes in the 
air. Whether we send four or jfoo 
divisions to Kurope, we must first build 
and maintain air strength capable of 
mastering the air strength of Russia. 
Without this masterv, Western Eu- 
rope becomes a huge trap for our 
soldiers. 





TTi^ pitoblcm' resolves it^lf, of 
course, on the prcxjuction tines of 
America. Here ii becomes evident 
that we arc not even meeting our 
own production programs, much less 
matching Russia’s output. 

With the billions appropriated for 
the military it is hard to believe that 
we arc not building an air force of 
the strength recommentleil as far 
back as 1948 by tlie President’s Air 
Policy (Finlettcr) (!)ommissioii as a 
minimum rctjiiiremeni for “Survival 
in the Air Age.” 

True, it has been announced that 
we are sh(K>ting for a 95-group air 
force by the end of 1952, and by 
pulling planes out of mothballs we 
would have enough tt) equip, in 
numbers, a 95-group air force by 
that date. But this would be provid¬ 
ing an air force half equipped with 
obsolescent planes. And we would 
still be faced with the basic prob¬ 
lem of providing suilicient trained 
■personnel. 

In terms ol modern planes needed 

to match Russia in the air — the 

only terms worthy of consideration 
^ • 

— we aie building the equivalent 
of a <)0'group air force through 
1952. 

What arc our air-power prtxluc- 
tion needs? meet the Finleiter 
CV»mmission’s “survival” recommen¬ 
dations the)- are more than doidde 
the estimated number of aircraft 
that will be produced for the air 
force this year. To meet the retjuire- 
ments of the 95-group program 
they would be more than triple that 
^auplber. To mept the requirements 






of an air battle' with Russia u , 
other story. . 

But this is the only story that ■ 
holds the key to command of the air 
and, therefore, to the defense of 
Western Europe. .And it Ls the only 
story that counts for our ground 
troops who, however brave, as 
Russia learnctl at Stalingrad, “are 
helpless without air protection.” 

That we arc not prejxtring to give 
our troops and those of the ot her free 
nations the air protection they 
deserve, by all the rules of modern 
war, is apparent in the production 
deficiencies staring us in the face. 

The air-[:x)wer (xlds we have 
created and continue to create 
against Western luiropean ground 
forces are nothing short of appalling. 
From the best available published 
figures it can be concliuletl that, in 
numbers of front-line nKxlcrn air¬ 
craft available for an air battle 
over Western Europe today, Russia 
holds at least a ten to one margin; 
and on the basis of our present pro¬ 
duction tem|xi, even if wc assume 
no increase in Russia’s current air 
strength (an implausible assumption 
used only to emphasize our own- 
position), it can likewise be con¬ 
cluded that the free world will still 
Ik'oii the short end of at least a five, 
to one margin in Western Europe at 
the end ol 1952. 

i.et us think for the moment ofc 
what it means to be outnumbered 
ten to one, or five to one, or even 
two to one (as Russia was 
numbered at Stalingrad) in a 
gle for com^nd ol tbe 


' of it might mean to our tro6ps 
down below, to the tide of battle in 
Western Kuropc, to the whole war 
cfToci of the free world. 

In these air-power odds against uSj 
tiv find the cold^ hard facts of modern 
. wary of inadequate mobilization — of 
potential disaster. 

There can be no more liclclling 
with our air power. With \\isdom 
and courage wv imisl slrixe lor 
command of ihc air. ll niav iioi vel 
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be too late, and whether it is of not; 
we have no alternative but to go 
after it. VV^e must not deviate from 
our g<K>l. 

Aiul we must coiu]ucr. at the very 
outset, the one real barrier that 
faces us. Belore we can broaden our 
niobili/xition base to achieve com¬ 
mand of the air. we must first 
broaden our mobili/aliiin thinl(ing. 
I bis is llie crucial step in the air 
battle, and we must take it lodav. 


Enjoying the Signny- 


Skjn outside a service station in Atlanta, fJa.: “ I'his Is llie Wrong KckkI 

to C'hat tan<X>ga.” — n.irriwm SIiiih;iii AVii/i Atrilytr UaiiuMHe 


In A Florida bar: “Always ruin lor one more.* 


— ProKits.i Index 


. On Btn.Li/riN ko.xkd at Veteran's Airport, Hlcx>mingion, 1ml.: “Notice 
— Absolutely no flying over nudist camp located exact!y eight miles SSW 
on a true course of 190 .” — ll villi' Ill'll 111:111 III 7 '/ir liitllVMiMiil RelHirter 

Over a beauty .salon: “Ten Years ()ll' ri>r t^ish.” 

— ('oiitiilNiiitl liy I'liuux's UiNliii.in 


A FiLLiNG-sTAi'ioN attendant found iliis sign on the wall of the station *s 
washroom: “Proposed l(x:atioii lor coat hm>k. F.siimatecl cost 25 c.’’ 


— i'liiitribiititl liv 11 . NicIioIh 


Posted in a Clinton, Ky., .scImkiI where Alben Barkley once worked as 
janitor: “Vice-President Barkley Swept I lere.” 


— llv (lurfliit'i ill Ni-vi Vullr Hrrald TrihuHr 


On an auto trailer camp in Birmingham, Ala.: “Mast wimxI Park — 
For the man who rolls his luime.” — t\iiitrii»nuii i»y ciurKi-1*'. oiiuy 


In delicatessen: “If you don’t smell what you want, ask for it.” 

— Scrantem Times 

A SHORE RESTAURANT ncar Port Wcushington, Long Island, has labeled 
s rest rooms: “Buoys” and “Gulls.” —c ontribuu'ti iiy w, Arcide Cuine 
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What About This 
"Doctor Shortage”? 


Hy Paul dc Kruif 

y\LAHMI\(. DOCrOk SHORT' 
^ " Ac'.i - SC) runs the lillf of a 
rcxciu article- in an American natio¬ 
nal magazine. 'I’his shortage, we are 
told, is “constant!) becoming more 
critical.” .\nd the .\merican Medical 
Association is “the one big obstacle 
in the path ol C^)ngrcssional efforts 
to meet that shortage with federal 
aid to medical education.” 

Such ince.s.saiU {propaganda lor 
socialized medicine, emanating in 
great {.Part from the I'cderal Securit) 
.\gency in Washington, has spread a 
' false idea of the* stale oi mt'dical care 
in the L'nitc-d States. 

“Mothers, lacking a physician's 
help,” sjiys I he abovc'i]uotccl article, 
“may die in childbirth. . . . Plagues 
and epidemics . . . may return to 
claim millicpiis of victims.” 

Do such perils really lurk in the 
United Stales where the doctors 
have made the maternal death rate 
the lowest of any large country in 
the world and the length of life the 
longest } Is there an alarming nation¬ 
wide doctor shortage.^ 

It depends on what you mean by 
doctors. It’s true that, by going back 


\cars, statisticians can prove 
.\merica has a practically stationary 
su{pply of doctors: in 1920 one doc- 
tf>r for e\ cry 729 people; in 1950 one 
for every 7^0. 'riiai kxpks bail, till 
you dig down ibr why. What were 
those diK'tors of the gixxl old days? 
Many thousands ot them graduated- 
from diiploma-mill ineilical .schools 
where, cpn payment of a sum of 
monev anil without even seeing a 
sick {PersiPn, a boy in a couple of 
years could get his .M.D. 

Heiween 1909 and 1920 the mejli- 
cal {profession led a cam{)aign which' 
rid the country of rotten medical; 
colleges. Now imxlcrn schoipls — all.. 
Clrade A - arc graduating as rnany^ 
students as in the days w'hcn a quick< 
M.D. could be bought for dollars^ 
The {Present insiit4ilion.s have inri 
creased their freshman medical'' 
classes during the {past decade by 
amount equivalent to the opening 
15 new medical schixils, reports Djci 
vStockton Kimball, of the Associa^ 
lion of .\mcrican Medical 
:\ctually, sinct 1930 the 
of doctors in the U.S.A. has 
creasing proportionately faster 





the general population. What is the injected, often around the clock, 
situation compared to other funds? Now come antibiotics like aurcomy- 
ITic Ignited States has more tloctors cin, chloromvceiin and icrramvcin. 


per total population than any coun¬ 
try in the world, excepting Israel, 
overcrowtled with refugee iloctois 
from fuirope. 

Can we judge over-all neetl lor 
diKMors by simply counting ikiclors' 


Quickly conquering these maladies, 
and also virus pneumonia, urinary 
and {>ther infections untouched by 
penicillin, ihev save dtKlors still 
more lime because the\ 're given bv 
mouth bv nurses or members of the 


noses? 'I'lial’s the vardslick useil bv 


lamilv under the doctor's direction. 


Washington |H)!iiicians. It’s lishy. In 
World War II, ^o percent of I’.S. 
doctors were call<‘d into the armed 
services, h'uving f*o percent of the 
‘M.D.s to guard the li\es of ot per 
cent of the population. What hap¬ 
pened? Puring the war the natutn’s 
health kept on imprt)\ ing. death 
rates sinking, life expeciancs' rising. 

The fortunate fact is that one 
motlern iloctor can do what ten 
couldn’t iltj at all ^o years ago. In 
those days tloctors ran themselves 
ragged treating diphtheria; immuni- 
7 .atiun has wiped out that drudgerv. 
Inoculations and new wonder drugs 
have enormously cut down the Imurs 


It has become ridiculous to meas¬ 
ure medical care in terms of a doctor 
per so many p.uients. Our lives are 
now guarded bv crews of nurses. X- 
r.iy and laboratory technicians of 
which the doctors are the c.aptains. 
These crews multiply each doctor’s 
haials and brains in everv hospital 
and clinic, speeding up and sharjx n- 
ing diagnosis. Helping doctors to 
s|M)t diseases earlier, thev vastly cut 
the time requireil to treat them. 

riius, medical progress in the }>asi 
15 years has made statistical esti¬ 
mates ol a Hii/ioNiil doctor shortage 
meaningless, ^■e^ here is a grim fact: 
N Ian v cil iesareoverdoctored; in some 


doctors used to have to spend at bed¬ 
sides of children sick with wluKjping 
cough, measles, mastoids and other 
childhrxxl ailments. Not long ago 
pneumonia meant w'ct'ks in hospital 
and day-and-night attendance by 
doctors; antibiotics have reduced 
'this killer to a minor illness. 

It’s fantastic how constantly evolv¬ 
ing miracles are saving time for dtx:- 
tors. Penicillin vvas wonderful the 
way it cut down long-drawn-out and 
^.often futile treatment of bkxxJ poi- 
. toning, pcrittjnitis, syphilis and gon- 
j.^rr]:^a..But penicillin still had to be 

•'.J? , 


rural areas the shortage is severe. 

Hut this problem can be met — 
and is being met by local action. 
Not many years ago young Dr. 
Cleorge h'. Bond came to Hat Oive, 
N.C.. to 500 scpiare miles of moun¬ 
tain count ry most of whose boon peo- 
plehad iittmedicalcare. Bond bumped 
about 175 miles a day by jeep, of¬ 
ten working 20 hours out of 24. l^tg- 
tired, treating people in their homes 
without hospital facilities, he was 
practicing bad mctlicinc and knew it. 

To <lo something about this Dr. 
Bond and a board of mountain men 
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* O' ANADA is among the most favored nations of the world in respect to 
the supply of medical practitioners,” the Toronto Star stated editorially 
early in 1951 . The ncws|'>aper was commenting on a National Health and 
Welfare Department survey which revealed that Canada has one active 
physician for every 977 people. I’aced hy the City of Kingston—one 
physician for every 27 ^ jicrsons—Ontario leads the piovinces with a 
rat it* of one to 860 . Newfoundland trails with a ratio of one to 2417 . 

'I'he country’s medical schcK>ls estimate they will graduate 3274 new 
doctors jn the four years ending in |une 1953 . "I It*?* "'iH he almost a 50 per¬ 
cent increase over the numlx.'r of graduates in the preceding four years. 



got together. In Bat Oive there was 
next to no money. Some gave rocks, 
others lumber, others hardware, all 
of them maiifxjwer. In nine months 
they hatl transformed an abandoned 
schrx)] into a i2-be<l hosj^ital. 

In the past two years this little 
hospital has had 10,000 outfxtiient 
visits; has seen f)oo acculenls treateil 
and 500 operations. In it 270 live 
babies have been Ixirn with no ma¬ 
ternal deaths, and the newborn 
deaths are at the phenomenal low of 
15 per 1000 live births. Its surgical, 
medical atid pediatric death rates 
compare favorably wit It those of 
any large hospital in the l’.S..\. 

Di. Bond’s story is a striking ex¬ 
ample of the way comniiinitics all 
over the country arc tackling their 
own medical problems. 

Mcrrillan, Wis., population 600, 
rai.sctl nitMiev for a tloctor's hr>me 

a 

and clinic, bought an auto and pur 
money in the bank subject to check 
till a practice would make expenses. 
Merrillan got its dtKtor. Fabius, 
N. Y., population 600, including 
surrounding farm families, remod¬ 
eled a building into a home and 


clinic and gave it rent-free for a year. 
Got its doctor. F.lk Horn, Iowa, less 
than 500 people, formetl a commu- 

nitv association, raised monev for a 

• 

little medical center. Got its doctor, 
\vho could purchase the center, if he 
chose, within a year. Fairfax, Mo., 
800, raised §105,000 in three weeks 
for a hospital. Fk'fore its completion, 
a drxrlor was attracted bv the town’s 

a 


progressive action. 

'I'o Kansiis in the pa.st two years,^ 
67 physicians have come to locate- 
in towns of 250<» or le.ss. Dean Frank- , 
lin Murphy, of the Kan.sas Univer¬ 
sity School of .Medicine, reports that 
a substantial number ol these were. 


attracted by the new community, 
technique of building offices and- 
clinics lor their doctors. ;■ 

Bv such methods, kx:al shortages 
of ilociors can be and arc being re- 
licvcxl. .\nd at prescni there is no 
.serious national shortage. Yet frofiq 
the Federal Security Agency com^> 
a clamor that there will be such 
sliortagc by 1900 unless medicid,- 
.scluMils increase rheir output of doe^^ 
tors by 50 to 100 percent. '-y 

But medical schools area^.t 








Vi'iiich the federal government 
- can put dollars at one end and get 
highly trained doctors out the other. 
. You can’t expantl medical schools by 
' putting more chairs at the back of 
■ bigger nxims aiui having the profes¬ 
sors talk a little louder. It takes ten 


chemical industries make ittilUods 
from llte new drugs used by doc¬ 
tors. By high jxiy they’re taking the 
cream of the young teaching invesii- 
gatf)rs out of medical schools. T hat 
way they eiulanger the seed ettrn of 
medical education. When thev lure 


years of grueling medical education bright men from the colleges they 
to turn out a nuxlern doctor. It takes ought to be willing to contribute the 


one teacher ami a tirooi/ one to 
every 15 or 20 si mien ts in the labo¬ 
ratory; in the cbnics, one insiiuctor 
for five stmlents or leu. Where does 
the FS.\e\peci loget the coinpeleiil 
medical professors to double the 
medical scluxils’output in ten vears.^ 
Wa.shinglon |x>Ktici.ins have in- 
Iroduceii a bill for fetlcral money ic) 
train doctors, ami doctors represent¬ 
ing some of the medical societies 
have fought tliis bill. 'Thai doesn't 
mean they arc against the sound e\- 
pansion medical scluxils neeil. ’I hev 
are rcadv for a law to make fediral 


monev to put new ones back. 

1 11 ge 11 iI ig i I sel f' lespera t el v neede< I 
new doctors, Mississippi, the pixiresl 
state in the I'nion, is putting all the 
list to shame. It oilers its college 
bovs medical fellowships, S^ooo, to 
go to anv medtial school <»n con- 
dition they'll practice live years, 
alter their intertiships. in ikxrtorless 
areas of Mississippi of their own 
choosing. .MreaiK V’ ‘d these an- 
practicing in small towns; plan to 
enter rural practice this summer: 
200 others, now enrolled in 24 medi- 
cal schools, will follow them. 


monev available for new school la- I-'.\en in Illinois, one of t he richest 
cilities. \\’irh reason to dread bureau states, there are rural regions short 
craticcontrol from Washington,they ol doctors. Without le«leral or state 


want .such funds to be one-time help, the Illinois State Medical So 
grants, controlled locally. cietv and the Illinois Agricultural 

And thev have startetl to back .\ssociation have formed a Sioo.rxio 


doctor-training with their own mon- meilieal scholarsliip fuml. Farmer- 
cy. In December 1 (>50 the American doctor committees pick promising 
Medical Association anmntneed its bovs from needv areas; ii already 


contribution of S^txi.ooo to the 
newiy established American .Metfical 
Kducation Foundation. From doc¬ 
tors and Ollier sotirces it is hoped 
that $5,o{x),ooo will be raised this 
year for medical schools. 

’^['hc untapped sources for volun¬ 
tary support of medical schools arc 
zfumcrous. The pharmaceutical and 


are in medical scluxil; tiuriiig the 
next fi\e years 15 will start medical 
training yearly. .\II will return to 
their home counlics to practice. 

By such local enterprise the plight 
ol doctorle.ss communities every¬ 
where can be alleviated without the 
inc/Ticiency and wastcfulnc.ss of fed¬ 
eral dictation. 



Commodore PerryUnseen Ally 


Q)inlcnsi*(l fidni United Naiioiis World 


Emily V. Warinner 


I ! yiifiNC^Hiinuxlore IVny inel 
'sLaI/ tliejKTsonal represcnuili\ c 
of the I'.nijx'roroi lapun on thesltores 
of'^’cdo Bay to negotialc the 'I’rcaiy 
of 1854 and the rcadinission of fapan 
to the world fainiiv oi nations, ite 
was ania/ctl at the alacrity with 
which the japanesc grasped the full 
meaning of tlie American pro|X)sals. 
For over two centuries, no Japanese 
hatl been permitted to leave the 
country, and foreign ships had been 
excluded from Japanese p)rts. Yet 
Ferry’s formal letters, Asritlen in brng- 
lisli, were being answcrcti with a clar¬ 
ity which bespoke unexpected un¬ 
derstanding of American principles. 

The answer to the riddle was a 
young interpreter, Manjiro. who re¬ 
mained hidden in an a})artment in 
Treaty flouse and translated the 


The renuirhiihle story of the first 
Jtipunese to visit the United States 

iiiiiiiiiiiMi!' I- i:'>> 'I'liiii'iMiKiiiiiiitiiiHi.iiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiii 

letters as liist as they were handed to 
him. For Manjiro, as a result of ship- •, 
wreck and rescue by a New Fngland 
whaling captain, was the first Japa- .■ 
nese to visit the United .States and - 
learn firsthand the Knglish language . 
and the American way. . T 

Manjiro, now an immortal in’his.\ 
C(*untr\'’s tradition and interred '* 
among Japan’s illustrunis dead, 

Ixirn in a fishing village on the island.^ 
of Slukoku. At 14 he was one of thc;^ 
five-man crew on a small squarerji'^ 
.sailed fishing boat that put to sea 
two or three days d a time In i84i;!s3 
rhey were caught in a fierce stonii|'^ 
tlK t demolLsh^ .sail and rudder, 


UniUd tialians Wortd (Wiiy,.'J/). fOpyriiM I9SJ U. N. World, im^ 
dJ9 K. 44 A'W I'orC i?, N. 
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'^driving rain shut*the islands from 

their view. With landmaKcs no 
longer visible they were lost, for the 
Japanese in that era had no knowl¬ 
edge of navigation. 

After 12 days of drifting, they 
were carried by the current onto the 
shore of a barren island, where the 
five fishermen lived for six nwMiilis 
on eggs and the raw flesh of birds. 

Eventually they were rescue<l by 
the crew of the John Uowlnntl, out 
of New Bedford, Mass., Captain 
W. H. Whitfield, master. When the 
John Houfland reached 1 lonohilii, 
four of the castaways were pul ashore. 
Manjiro, who had begun to learn 
English, elected to stay with the ship. 

^ptain Whitfield look him l<> 
Fairhaven, Mass., and welcomed 
him into his own home as a foster 
son. Manjiro entered the Bartlett 
School of Navigation, where his sjx;' 
cial talent for mathematics put him 
always at the head of his class. One 
of the textbooks he studied was, of 




Imperial.Edict prohibiting Japane% 
from leaving the country, to return 
M'as to court death. But he also 
felt deeply that his absence violated 
the family code of honor. His older 
brother was sickly and Marrjiro had 
been officially registered as head of 
the house. I lis place was at home. 
C.aptain Whitlield sensed the bcjy’s 
distrevs, and encouraged him to be¬ 
lieve that someday he might return. 

In a former crewmate of the 
John Howlimd^ now captain of the 
whaler Frun^lin^ offered Manjiro a 
chance to go on a three-year whaling 
voyage around the wtjrld. On this 
voyage Manjiro, having demon- 
slraieil his skill as able seaman, was 
proiufUed to first mate. He thus be¬ 
came the first Ja[xinesc to navigate a 
ship by instruments. And he had 
learned in widely scattered jxjrts the 
values of foreign currencies and the 
fundamentals of world trade. 

'I'he l'ritnl{lin returned to New 
Bedford with her holds filled with 


course, Bowdilch’s Navigator. 

Manjiro’s alert mind absorbed the 
strange sights and ways of the West¬ 
ern World. Freedoms unheard of in 
his own country startled and fas¬ 
cinated him. P'rom Captain Whit¬ 
field and other seafaring men he 
learned that Americans considered 
the Japanese a barbarous, backward 
people. As he listened, a vague plan 
formed in his mind to return to Japan 
and in some way explain to his coun¬ 
trymen that they were missing mag- 

■ nificent benefits by refusing inter¬ 
course with the outside world. 

■ ■ Manjiro knew that, because of an 

' I 


whale oil and whale Ikhic; Manjiro’s 
share of the profits was $^50. It was 
now iK^ 9, and the California gold 
rush was on. Manjiro, with Captain 
Whitfield’s consent, .signed on a ves¬ 
sel carrying lumber to San Fran- 
ci.sco. After he had earned $650, he 
worked his way to Honolulu in a 
sailing ship and .sought out his three 
compatriots — the fourth had died. 
Together they devised a bold plan. 
Since no sea captain w'as willing to 
anchor in hostile Japanese waters, 
they would try to persuade one to 
carry them — and a well-stocked 
whaleboat — to a point near the 



Ryukyu Islands (Okinaw'a). From until Nariaki, I^rd of Satsujba, 



there they would attempt to return 
to Japan. 

The Japanese found a friend in the 
Reverend Samuel C. Damon, a sea¬ 


ruled* the islands, could be notifiedJ fj; 
Nariaki was a much-feared poten-^^. 
tale, but his curiosity proved greater 
than his crucliv. lie decreed that*! 


men’s chaplain, who was profouiuily 
interested in their nty.sterious coun¬ 
try and who knew every sea captain 
in the Pacific. With Damon’s help 
Manjiro persuailed C^ipiain Wliii- 
niore of tlie Surah Hoyt/, bouiKi lor 
('hina, to take him and his friends 
along. .\t the last moment one oi the 


the accusexl men should slay in pris- v, 
on, but he demanded a personal 
interview wiili the leader. 

Nariaki exuminal .Manjiro’s clothes .' 
and haircut and listened to his story. 

I le then commanded Manjiro to 
build a loieign-siyie boat which ' 
could be siiileil around the harlx>r. 


four refused U) leave his ailopted 
land and his native wile. 

Manjiro Ixuighi a whaleboat for 


Manjiro accomplished this with the 
aid oi his friends and native carpen¬ 
ters. .Meanwhile, Nariaki had noti- 


Sioo and had the name Adventure 
painletl on the stern, lie sunked it 
not only with canned AmkI but with 
things for his family that he knew 
would excite the wonder tjf the Jap¬ 
anese oflicials: n(‘e<lles, soap, coffee, 
buttons, a l<K>kuig glass, window- 
|wnes. timepieces, woolen clothing, 
tobacco, matches, sugai, scissors, 
dishes, axes, nautical instruments 
and many IxMiks. lie included his 
precious copy of Rowditch's Sari- 
gu/or i\m\ s:ived his largest gold nug¬ 
get for his mother. 'Phrough Mr. 
Iktmon and an obliging .American 
consul, hr was supplied with a pass¬ 
port with eJalx>rate .seals; it was 
hoped that this would impress Jap¬ 
anese oflicials. 

7 ’hc plan was carried through 
without a hitch. Captain Whitmore 
put the Japane.se overside within 
sight of the Ryukyus, and the whale¬ 
boat ea.sily reached shore. Hut then 
their troubles began. 'I'hey were im¬ 
mediately seized and held prisoners 


fled oflicials in Yedo ( Tokyo) of the 
anival of the three men. and he was 
ordered to send them to Nagasaki. 

Here the whalelioat and all of 
its contents were confi.scaied. For 
upward of two vears .Manjiro and his 
frieiuls were iletained for intermi- 
nabk- questionings Ixiore Lord Shima, ^ 
timing which they were forced to 
kneel, eyes respectfully downcast. 

Lord Shima’s most pre.s.sing ques¬ 
tions hatl to do with ships. 'The Jap¬ 
anese rulers hail heard strange talcs 
of armetl vessels that lu’lched fire ■ 
and moved without sails against the ; 
wind aiul the tide. Manjiro would 
be useful if he would .assure Lord.^■ ’ 
Shima that such talk w.is ridiculous.; ^ 
But .Manjiro hail ridden on a river .. 
sieamlxxit and tin a railroiid. Squat- 'i 
li ig on the ground lx:fore a charcoal,.’, 
fire he used a boiling teakettle to.. . 
c.xf)iain the driving jxjwcr of steam. 

Behind the questions there 
more than Oriental curiosity. ThenC;;; 
was genuine fear. Word had sejepeil-,y 


into Japan that an American pom- 
bkxiore called Perry was assembling 
a powerful invasion fleet in Chinese 
waters and that Japan’s exclusion 
policy was to be challenged. 

Manjiro’s inquisitors decided that 
this vouth was too valuable lo he 
put out of the way. Me and his com¬ 
panions were sent under guard to 
the I.ord of Tosii, whose iinnu'diatc 
subjects they were. There an ollicial 
order prohibited them from e\er 
again leaving the district or engag¬ 
ing in fishing. Since they NN’ould he 
without means of liveliluxxi, they 
were given an annual grant of rice. 
Manjiro’s conipxinions, c<inlent with 
this annuity, returned to ihe ob¬ 
scurity of village life and were ne\ er 
heard from again. Hui Manjiro’s role 
in his country’s history was just 
about to begin. 

Two days after his return to his 
mother’s house, swift runners fntm 
Tokyo brought wortl of the invasion 
af Japan by the black ships of the 
Americans. 'J'he O>mmodorc had 
left a letter from the American IVcs- 
Ident to the Mikado, and had staled 
that he would return with more 
ihips for the reply. The country was 
in an uproar. Manjiro was sum¬ 
moned to confer with the highest in 
the land. 

Greatly honorcxl that one of his 
vassals should receive so unprece¬ 
dented a distinction, the Lord of 
Tosa raised Manjiro’s rank to that 
of a low-class Samurai, so that he 
might travel by palanquin to Tokyo. 
...At Tokyo a great hue and cry was 
l&ed £ojt revermee to the JEmperor 


and the expulsion of these crude 
liarbarian foreigners. Through a se¬ 
ries of lower officials, Manjiro ad¬ 
vanced to contact with the Cabinet 
Minister, who was in dailv com- 
munication with Mayashi fnikusai, 
the noted scholar chosen to act as 
the F.mpcror’s personal representa¬ 
tive. To make these contacts possi¬ 
ble. Manjiro was given a registered 
name, Nakahama, after his native 
^ illage, and his rank was.igaiii raised. 
With Perry’s return imminent, the 
American <lemands were being fever¬ 
ishly sliulied. Manjiro’s knowledge 
was indispensable. During actual 
negotiations, he translated Perry’s 
proposals as fast as they were sub¬ 
mitted, and greatly simplified and 
expediletf proceedings. 

On March ^i, 1854. the treaty 
was signed, .Manjiro was not per¬ 
mitted to attend the ceremonies in 
which )a}>an was formally admitted 
lo the world family of nations, but it 
is certain that no one in Inpan undcr- 
stcxKl better than he the meaning of 
the treaty, and its implications for 
the Japanese people. 

An early result of the new Japa¬ 
nese policy was removal of the ban 
on construction of oceangoing ves- 
.sels. No longer need ships be built of 
antu]iiaied design so as to discourage 
distant travel, if Japan was to be¬ 
come a great sea power, her ships 
should as far as {xissible match those 
of the invaders. Manjiro was again 
the man of the hour. 

The confiscated Adventure was 
brought from Naga.saki to Tokyo, 
where copies of it were made. .Man- 





jiro was instructed t» tr^ni^tc Bow 


ditch into Japanese. He was given a 
corps of skilled calligraphers. 'Pherc 
were no Japanese etjiiivalenls for 
many nautical terms, and .Mnnjiro 
invcntetl words which became a 
permanent |Kirt r>f the language. It 
was a monumental task. In die end 
22 volumes with cliagrams and 
logarithmic tables were skilllully 
executed with brush and ink. 

Manjiro was now an honored eili- 
/en. Ill" h\ed with his wile and two 
children in a charming ’Pokvo villa 
which had been presenteil to him bv 
his former liege lonl. W hen tlu- (irsi 
diplomatic mission left lapaii lor 
Washington in iSf>o to raliiy the 
new treaties with the I nited Stales. 
Manpro was chosen to act as inter- 
pieter. "Phe Kunrin Mitnt, Japan's 
first steamship, pin chased iroin the 
Dutch, made the \ovage. W hen the 
Dutch-trained captain became ill. 
Manpro look his place. "Pluis, he 
. became the fiisi japanese to nasi- 
gate a steamship across the Pacific. 

.\t lioiKilulu. Manjiro presented 
Chaplain I>amon with his jxrsonal 
Samurai sword aiul a copy of his 
tnimslation of Bowditch. In the chap¬ 
lain's study Manjiro wrote a letter to 
Captain W'hitfield - his first com¬ 
munication W'ith his benefactor in 
ten years: 


I wish for you roicome it 
now Icjid my Dear p'riend 
n€)w the |x»rt opened to all the nations, j 
I found our friend Samuel C. L>dmnn. 
W'c was so happy each other I cannot ^ 
write it all. W’hen I get home 1 will 
write belter ace't. 1 will send to vou sui 
iiiy clothe. Ii is not new, but only for 
reiueiiilx-i me. 

I remain \our Irieiul, 

loliii Muiigero 
ihis “.\meiic;ui” name) 

I'torn .\incrlca .Manjiro Knik home 
a sewing machine for his molbcr. a 
daguerreoiy|>e. and a copy of W'eb- 
sier's diciionars. the first to be used 
in }a[)an's educaixnial system. 

I'or ten scars Manjiro was cm- 
plo\ed hv die government to teach 
Western wliahng metluKls and the 
coiisiruetion of shifis, in i-S-o he ac- 
eomp.mied a delegation to F.iirofie 
l(» obsers e the I 'raiKo-Prussian War. 
On the way .Manjiro paid a delight¬ 
ful \ isit loC'apiaiii Whitfield in P'air- 
ha\en. where many .still remem¬ 
bered him for his perseverance and 
honesty. 

lie died in iS<)S, and in i<)28 he 
was |x)sihumously ilecoraicd by Km- 
peror I Iirohito. P'roiii the .story of 
Kakahama Manjiro was w'oven a 
legend new in lajian the story .• 
of a commoner who rose to great ‘ 
heiiihis. anil remained liiimblc. t* 


> faptin, f 
to mv hCiusc, 


MAN came to the Rev. B. ). Ijoward of Or.inge (^niniy. North 
Cirolina, and told him of ail the inml'le*« he had had during the |>a.si 
year. He w-ound up with: “1 tell you right now. preacher, it s enough 

to make a man lose his religion." 

“Seems to me. Jim,” Mr. Howard told him quietly, “it’s enough to 

make a man t/se hi.s religion. 



Wky Be Blind to Beauty? 


Condensed from Cuidefuts/s 

T hat day llic amlnilaiicc 
brought me home from so 
)Ourn at death’s dtxjr. the [-xirk 
pigeons looked to'me like angels, 
their wings flashing bright and dark 
and white again as they Ixinketl and 
wheeled at unheard command. Olhce 
girk walking home wore haloes' 
where the spring sunlight glinted in 
-their'hair. Overhead the street elms 
arched, and it seenu*d to me (hat 
never before had 1 seen the miracle 
'of trees — fountains of life gushing 
out of the earth to fall in a million 
droplets of greening buds. From the 
fields meadow larks raked praise to 
heaven. And heaven, I .saw, archeil 
over all the world, in its depths an 
infinite smile. 

I knew then that J had seen the 
world as it really is, fair as on the 
'first day that the Lord rested. 'Fhat 
April view of the Avorld had the 
clarity of a religious revelation. .\nd 
all that I have ever learned a.ssures 
me that it was the true one. For we 
,'havc not only the five senses to 
;.| 9 ring us sensations but an intellect 


Donald C^ulross 1 ’caltic 

wherewith to make ortler of their 
messages, to seleci, compose, relate 
and project the.se into beauty. Kvery 
normal being is lx>rn with the.se 
lowers. CJiven this radiant earth, 
given the lively .sen.ses and the hu- 
maji mind —why Ik- blind to Ixrauty.? 

^’et often the tlust we raise in our 
daily living becloiuls the bright 
reality around us. .Vs if the whole 
earth weren’t on view, by blue¬ 
eyed day and dark-haired night — 
the running of grass before the wind, 
the stab of jeweletl light from a 
tlragtinfly, the new m(x>n in the twi¬ 
light sky shining slim as the nail- 
paring of a gcxldess. 

All the senses can bring us knowl¬ 
edge of the trca.sures of earth. There 
arc the boles of trees, smooth as 
birch, shaggy as hickory, to feel. If 
there arc not lilacs to .smell, there 
may be .siigebrush. The more you 
listen, the more you hear — .swamp 
peepers or hidden fledglings, the 
lisping of cottonwood.s, the clapping 
hands of lake waters. As for taste, 
there’s the juice of a summer in a 
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nibbled timothy stalk, and a plunge 
in the sea leaves the salt of living on 
your lips. .All this becomes beauty 
only t hroiigh your own response to it. 

['or nature, smiling and indiller' 
ent, does not press her treasures 
upon you. She lets them fall into the 
out held and open hanil. I'im) many 
of us g«) to her lightly clutching our 
preoceu})alions. Olten it takes a con¬ 
scious elforl to put out of mind the 
black news in the day's paper and 
ga/.e at the held belore me, at the 
long furrows newly turneil. I low- 
si raighl, after all. can run the pur¬ 
poses of man! The trees, as I walk 
on, s;iv each their names to me. .\nd 
there in the gra.ss the blue, bioken 
cup ol a robin's egg tells me that, 
tn a world ol loss anti grief, young 
hope is loievt'i' born again. 

The beauty of nature is not just in 
the joys ol the senses. I lie Psalmist 
knew it when he lilted up his eyes 
to the hills. I lilK, and \alle\s maile 
for homes, and the stars oxer them 
- from these comes our help, b'or 
the deepest beauty ol the natural 
xvorld lies not in its sheen and color, 
but in its order and meaning. On 
this agree the great scientist ami the 
religious teaclier. When you make 
room for beauty, you cast out ugliness. 

1 supjiose that nowhere on this 
various globe is there natural splen¬ 
dor more womlerful than the (Irand 
Qinvon of the Oilorado. 'lb staiul 
upon its brink is to behokl a vast 
sweep of sjxice and depth and sunset 
color .so profound in beauty that the 
immense silence welling up from it 
js eloquent. “Ifl were an .American,” 




says f. B. Priestley, “I shoulcf maike!; 
mv reifiembrance of it the final ie.st 


of men. art and policies. 1 should ask 
mysilf: Is this giKxl enough to exist 
in the same countrv as the Can von 

.Ml of us have our yardsticks of 
superlatixe beauty. It’s gexx! to use 
them — to recall them, and hoxv 
you fell when \ou kxiked at them, 
how sure of your values, how re¬ 
assured <ii some ultimate, enduring 
gixxlness. I'liese experiences leave 
us a great lund of comfort and 
strength, and we can add to it daily 
bv kxiking lor more. 

Did you see that a spklcr in the 
night spun her orb xveb in the bush 
b\ xour dtxirr It’s still hung with 
di-w. It.s carelul geometrx lla.shing 
like jewels. All the fern forests of 
the Cbrbonilerous Age are repro¬ 
duced for you upon a frosted jxme. 
l.iK)k for the ancient wonder of 
stones, the fantasies in beach-worn 
■Stones, the glister in brrxik stones, 
the lime-sculpiuretl .strength of field 
stones with lichens on them like 
maps of elfin islands. And a whole 
pageant of color ami sound and 
scent IS opened to you by the pas¬ 
sage of a summer thunderstorm — 
the blue-black of the nimbus cloud 


split bx the l.ucif'er lightning, the 
triumphant drums of ilu thunder, 
the onslaught of rain, the million- 
longued an.sxver of leave.s, and the 
relKirn scents ol caith, 

l•.njoyment of beauty is habit- 
forniing; the longer your addiction, 
the more you ltx)k for new sources, 
try new approaches. I love best to- 
sec things in the light of eaily mom' ( 
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^mg» emerging fresh from thf bath 
of night. Or, when there is fog or 
snow, one’s familiar walk is simpli¬ 
fied’ and mystified; an artist has 
touched it, eliminating trivial de¬ 
tails, emphasizing essential lines. 

This view of things is whal makes 
so enduring the work of ancient 
Chinese painters. Kefiire beginning 
a picture, a master of this .scIkkiI 
would gaze at his subject every day 
for a year, in all the moods of nature, 
till he could have drawn it wiihoui 
looking at it. Whal he then painted 
was nor photographic realism, but 
the very soul and essence of free, 
mountain, mist or blcwsom, ^'oii l(x> 
look at the same scene e\ery day 
from bedroom or kitchen or oflicc 
. window. If, like me. yoti cannot 
paint, you will find it exciting, at 
.Iea.st, to close your eyes now ami see 
. what you can remember of this 
• picture you know so well. You’ll 
find that your memorv leaves out 
much detail, and, like a C'hinese 
brush, paints essence of oak, or silo, 
or skyscraper. Yet open your eyes 
now, and as the actual scene rushes 
upon you with brilliant imf>act, you 
discover new lights, new angles, new 
pos.sibilitics of composition. 

Like art, science stands at your 
side, to sht)W you that deeper beauty 


of significance in what you see. Fol¬ 
low up your curiosities about what 
you see on your walk — the bird, the 
leaf, the nest. Library shelves are 
bulging with popular, well-illustrated 
brxiks on everything you wonder 
about. Perhaps you’re one to notice 
toudstrx)ls: the fungi arc an under¬ 
world in themselves, 'rhough wild- 
flowers will if you pick them, they 
Slay Iresh in your mind when you 
know their names, ^'oii Icxik at a 
caterpillar with intelligent interest 
when ytiii know that it will turn into 
the pale green elegance ol a Luna 
moth. 'Pile \ery landscape, when 
you comprehend something about 
its underpinnings, tells a grand tale 
of tipheaxals, iinasions by the sea. 
llie march ami retreat of the glaciers. 

So, as the great interrelated pat 
tern emerges through your umler- 
stamling, you see its beauty e\cr 
more plainly, more lovingly. I'Vaneis 
of .\ssisi worshiped (nxl through 
nature, praising Him lor sun and 
m(x>n, fire and water, wind and 
weather, ami (lowers and grass. We 
cannot be saints, but we can try, at 
least, to reverence this natural work!, 
to open our eyes to it, as in prayer 
we open our hearts. Since beautv is 
ofC hxl’s making, to see it clearly is 
to kiKnv Him very near. 


OfuU the things you weat^ your expression is the most important. 'I’he next 
time you catch a glimpse of yourself in a store window or a counter mir¬ 
ror, skip the glance at your Iiat angle and check up on the expression just 
bdow. Then decide if it isn't worth a little time and effort to exchange 
that look of grim determination for something a little more appealing, 

■T, to 
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Here*s goo^ news: a promise of more 
meat^ at lower cost to the farmer 



tftt Jf' "I’p* I ^TTi ~itf 

per $100 worth of feed, a few grafc>^ 
in a ton, will liasten the growth of f. 
pigs as mucli as 30 percent, of tur-;,? 
keys 20 iK'rceni and of chickens ten 0 
percer.t. In addition, the drugs have ^ 
almost eliminated many animal dis¬ 
eases that cost farmers millions of 
dollars annuallv. 

I'or years farmers have known . - 
that [)igs, chickens and turkeys must 
have, in addition to grain, a supple¬ 
ment of animal proteins — skim 
milk, fish meal or meat scraps. In 
1048 this essential “animal protein 
factor" was identilled as\'iiamin B12. 
C'riulely extracted from broths that 
■Iiad been usetl *lo piixluce antibi- 
otit-;, and led to chicks and other ' 
animals, it gave growth a mighty . 
kick lorwartl. riiiee or lour weeks 
after hatching, chicks might weigh 
4S percent more than the usual 


Oindensal Iitoiii Science News Letter 
/. I). Riitciijf 

L iiss niAN a tlccade ago penicillin 

was a costly curiosity, often 

unobtainable even when a lile was 

at Slake, 'rtxlay it is so cheap 

and plentiful that wise iarmers 

use it in animal feeds -- with eye- 

opening results. Penicillin, aureomy- 

cin, streptomycin, terramycin and 

other antibiotics somehow prixl 

animals to grow faster and at the 

same lime reduce mortalitv. 'I'hev 

^ • 

reach market size stxmer and there¬ 
fore consume less ftx»d. Re.siilt: more 
meat for the world’s dinner table. 


average. 


Research men assunieil the vita¬ 
min dkl the job alone until chicks at 
Lederle Laboratories were fed pure 
Bij - aiul urew no faster than nor- . 
mal. Obviously something else in 
the crude ext ract was helping to per- “ 
form the growth miracle. It turned 
out to be the trace 01’antibiotic left 
behind after the bulk had Itecn ex- 
Iractetl for human use. 

,\griculiural experiment .stations 
grasped at this promising lead. 
namon Oatron of Iowa State Col- 
Itge repirlcd that pigs fed aurco*.,^ 
ir.ycin glrcw 15 to 31 percent faster,;'^ 
than usual. Or. L. H. Schneider 
the Stale College of Washh^jlMt^ 


.SVfVwr Sews t^ler (.M«v S. IW/fcv .VrM-ifrp S«rvite. Ine. 

JTI9 \ Si.. .V. W., WitiliiHglOH 9. />. C. 
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'nd that at the end of 84 days 
on antibiotic feed weight 94 
impounds, whereas others weighed 
/only 67. Further, antibiotics made 
•' runt pigs grow to normal size -- im- 
< portant since most litters contain 
, at least one runt. (I'hc drugs ilo not 
cause abnormal growth, however.) 

Studies showed that antibiotics 
'Would save 30 to 50 pounds of fceil 
’ ($1.50 to $2.50) per too itoiinds of 
' pork produced. Catron summari/cd 
i;'the impact of antibiotics; “l^'or the 
: swine pnxliiccr, it will mean foster. 

. more efficient production. This will 
i'be reflected in cheaper f:K)rk chops 
..-and bacon for the consumer.” 

. Antibiotics hold equally great 
promise for poultrymen. It takes 11 
.'to 12 weeks to produce a three- 
pound broiler. Antibiotics have cut 
; this to as little as nine weeks, 'riiey 
■ have hastened the date of a pullet's 
' first egg by as much as 15 day.s. Kx- 
periments conducted by Charles 
Pfizer & Company, makers of ter- 
-ramycin, indicate the death rate (A 
^..chicks (approximately 20 percent 
die before reaching market or lay- 
^ ing age) can be cut in half. Turkeys, 
i: particularly sensitive to disea.se, are 
j^similarly responsive in hanliness and 
j. growth to antibiotic feeds, 
t; There are a numbt'r of theories as 
’■jXo how the antibiotics achieve their 
^^^|emarkable effects, none as yet 
.Improved. Will the drugs stimulate 

jgfowth of cows and sheep? It is too 

ii-- • 


early to say, but the answer w 31 
pro^bly be no. These animals have 
pouchlike rumens, or stomachs, in 
which bacteria act on £(xk1s to pro- 
(luce essential vitamins. Antibiotics 
might kill off these valuable bac¬ 
teria, thus doing more harm than 
gcxxl. 

Preliminary evidence indicates 
that the antibiotics will be useful 
cl.sewhere in the animal world. They 
have hastened the growth of while 
rals used by medical experimenters. 
'I'licy appear to produce sturdier 
and healthier pups, and have even 
been used with goexf results in fish 
hatcheries. 

.■\lmost as s(Kin as the first experi¬ 
mental rc.sulis were announced, com¬ 
mercial feed mixers started using 
antibiotics. Drug makers who once 
measured antibiotics on chemisLs’ 
Ixilances started selling crude extracts 
by the carload, and now foresee 
an ex{>aiiding market amounting to 
millions of d<illars a vear. Most of 
the antibiotics for this market are 
derived from broths that used to be 
thrown away. 

Will antibiotics added to milk or 
cereal promote healthy growth of 
infants and young children ? No one 
knows, but experiments to discover 
the cfleci arc uiulcr way. For the 
present, antibiotics arc significant 
enough for the new job they arc be¬ 
ginning to do on a grand scale — 
promising more meat at lower cost. 


bex ^ 

. test thing a^uisffring — it comes when ii is most needed, 

.1- ^ Vfw* 



By William C. Bullitt Fijriwi I’. .S'. AmhfiwiiJor lulhe Sinnel Vnimt nitj to Franrr 


O F ALL delightful islands that 
stud the southern .sea.s, 1 long 
Kong is one ot the most beautiful, 
(^nly n mile trom the C^-hinest- main¬ 
land, Its mountains spring abruptlv 
from the blue waters of the South 
China Sea, embracing sunnv bays 
anti beaches and one superb harbor. 
In latitiule and climate it approxi¬ 
mates 1 lawaii. On its peaks ami 
heights in .summer a ctx>l evening 
brec7C wijx’s away the heat of ntxm 
and renders even the hot .sea.son a 
tranquil felicity. On those peaks 
and heights live the British - - fewer 
than io,o{Xj. Below, on both sides of 
the port, live two million ('hiiic.se. 

The island has deliNered a fabu¬ 
lous stream of wealth to the British 
since first they seized it in i83<) as a 
base from which to .smuggle opitim 
into China, l^ast year they made 


Owe ti port for simtggling opiunit 
now it is ti source of supplies for the 
Chinese Connnunists 


more money than e\er before by 
selling Cominunisi China the goods ' 
anil materials slie needed to make 
war in Korea. Nevertheless, there is 
a cloud on this happy British bu.si- ^ 
ness hori/on. The Chine.se Oiminii- . 
nists, like all other Chinc.se. are»- 
determined to take Kick Hong Kong- 
from the British. The roots of this " 
determination run deep. For to 
C'hinesc, 1 long Kong svinbolizes the 
.sufferings and humiliations they 
have endured ever since 1839 wheii;;^'; 
their great old civilization began ta-*^ 
be battered to bits by British guns^ 
in the First Cpium War. 
l^'roni its birth as a British 






Img Kong has £»een a problem 
/^child. In the i8th century, under 
“Emperors Kang Hsi and Chien 
j Lung, China sto^ at an extraordi¬ 
nary height of culture and prestige. 
.’Europe and Great Britain had an ex¬ 
cessive admiration for all things Chi¬ 
nese. There was a fad for Chinese 
painting, furniture, [xircclain, wall¬ 
paper, silk and tea. 

England emerged from the Na¬ 
poleonic Wars mLsiress of the seas; 
leader of the industrial revolution; 
with goods to sell and with a hiir 
.geoning impulse to increase her 
wealth and dominion. China re¬ 
mained aloof. She refused to ex¬ 
change ambassadors with any na- 
' tion, and her desire for foreign gocxls 
-was so slight that she refused to 
permit foreign merchants to land 
in any port except Canton, where 
they were confined to an incon¬ 
veniently small area on the water- 
0 

;front and obliged to do business 
through a group of merchants se¬ 
lected by the Chinese (Jovernment. 

' The Chinese demand for British 
-goods w'as small, and in order to 
balance their annual account with 
'China the British had to pxiy out 
large amounts of silver. Silver began 
‘to be drained away from India, then 
>ruled by the British through the 
agency of the East India Company, 
^^lic East India G>mpany had a 
l^nopoly of all the opium produced 
Jrlai' India; it was also the principal 
■ * * idinf, ■wVx.Vt CV\\\\a 

How to balaticv 
of 



answ^: sell vast quantities of Indian 
opium in China. 

1 ’he Dutch had introduced opium 
into Formosa about 1650, and thence 
the vice had spread to the main¬ 
land. In 1800 the Chinese Em|X‘ror 
issued an edict prohibiting the cul¬ 
tivation of the opium poppy in 
China and the imjxirtation of opium 
from abroad. The East India Com¬ 
pany stopped sending opium to 
China in its own ships, but it con¬ 
tinued to prtxluce ever-larger quan¬ 
tities of opium and to sell it to mer¬ 
chants who smuggled it into China. 

By 1821 the smuggling was thor¬ 
oughly systematized. In the center 
of Canton Bay rises a harborlcss 
mountain island called Lintin, I'he 
British anchored three large float¬ 
ing warehouses close to Lintin, and 
opium clippers, fast ships carrying 
alxiut 20 guns, transferred their 
chests of opium to the floating 
warehouses, where it was packed in 
small hags and smuggled ashore in 
Ixxits manned by C'hinese. Officials 
were bribed to wink at the trade. 

Smuggled opium rose from about 
2000 chests in 1800 to about 26,000 
in i8-;6. Approximately one sixth 
of the entire revenue of the British 
CJovernmeni of India was coming 
from the sale of opium to be .sniug- 
glctl into (^hina. The tide of silver 
turned and so much of it flowed out 
of China tliai a silver scarcity began 
to upset the price level. The Em¬ 
peror was warned lhal the bodie'^ 
and mantis at his subjects were beinf 

profoundly each 

the would 




manii&ctuj^ of 


ecbnoniic depression uii> 
less opium smu^ling should be 
stopped. Thereupon the Emperor or¬ 
dered an incorruptible ofheiaK Lin 
Tsc'hsu, to go to Canton as Imperial 
Commissioner to suppress the traffic. 

In March 1S3C) Commissioner Lin 
ordered the British merchants in 
Canton to deliver to him all tlicir 
opium within three days. He an¬ 
nounced that he would prohibit all 
British trade with (Canton -- includ¬ 
ing the lucrative tea and silk trade 
— unless the opium was surren¬ 
dered. Captain Idliot of the British 
Navy ordered all British merchant 
vessels to assemble in the safe an¬ 
chorage of Hong Kong down the 
bay below Linlin. The only British 
ship of war then in ('hinese waters 
was ordered to protect the smug¬ 
gling fleet. 

Commissioner Lin countered with 
a blcKkade of the river. On March 27 
Captain Elliot gave in. More than 
. 20,000 chests ol opium were turned 
over to Lin, who destroyed it. 

Lin got rid of the opium 

crop, but he knew that a fresh crop 

would be coining from India. He 

wrote to Queen \’ictoria, appealing 

to her to stop the growing of opium 

in India: “\Ve have heard that in 

vour- honorable biirbarian country 
* 

the people are not permitted to in¬ 
hale the drug. If it is admittedly sti 
deleterious, how can to .seek profit 
by e.\po.sing others to its maleflccnt 
power be reconciled with the de¬ 
crees of Hea\'cn . 

"Wc have reflected that this 
noxious article is the clandestine 


dcr the dominion of your honorable . 
nation. Doubtless, you, the Hon¬ 
orable Chieftainess. have not com¬ 
manded the growing and selling 
thereof.” 

But Parliament had officially ap¬ 
proved the opium traffic bv adopt¬ 
ing a resolution: "It does not seem 
advisable to abandon so important 
a source of revenue as the East India 
Otmj^ny’s opium mono}x>ly in 
Bengal.” 

Palmerston was the Queen’s For¬ 
eign Secretary. Elliot wrote him 
urging "powerful intervention.” 
'Ehc destruction of 20.000 chc.sls of 
opium had so rai-sed the price that 
British smugglers were arming their 
clippers more heaN'ily and organiz¬ 
ing gangs of thugs to get the new 
opium crop ashore. Elliot admitted 
that the opium traffic wa.s "discredit¬ 
able to the character of the Chris¬ 
tian nations under ^'■hosc flag it is 
carried.” Vet he urged that Great 
Britain use force if nccessarv to 
compel the Chinese to back down. 

On August 21 Elliot gathered all 
the British from the Ginton Bay 
area on ships in the harbor of Hong 
Kong, where the)' could be pro¬ 
tected from any possible violence. • 
C.ommissioncr Lin countered by for¬ 
bidding the Chinese to "jU or’ 

to give water to the British on the 
shifTs. Ehrec Chinese \var junks lay 
01. the Kow'loon side of the harbor. ; 
\\'ncn lood and vjfcr were refused 
in Koit l/wn, lilliot, on September ^ 
iS^f) opened lire on the 
Thu.s started the First , 


£ice^ vast 



^/ISecretly Palmerston Wrote to m its'progr^ to 

J^fGovernment of India, ordering i6 country with permanent disgrace, 1 
h warships and four armed steamers do not know, and I have not read 


• to carry 4000 troops to blockade of.” Nevertheless, the House of 
■ Canton and also the mouths of the Commons voted in favor of the 


^ Yangtze and the Yellow rivers. 
When rumors of this ex^mlition got 
back to England, Palmerston could 
no longer avoid a debate in Parlia- 
, ment. Many Englishmen were hor¬ 
rified at the idea that Great Britain 


Opium War by a majority of nine. 

The Chinese were everywhere de¬ 
feated. On August 2(), 1842, a treaty 
of peace was signed. It provided for 
the absolute cession of Hong Kong 
to Great Britain, 'fhe Chinese were 


.should go to war to compel the 
. Chinese to smoke opium. 

.. William H. Gladstone, later Prime 

■ Minister, said in that debate: “1 
^ will ask the noble Lord a question. 
‘ "Does he know that the opium smug- 

glcd into China comes exclusively 
Lfirom British ports, that is, from Ben- 
■' gal and through Bombay? If that is 
i^'.a fact — and I defy the right hon- 

■ orable gentleman to gainsiiy it — 

■ then w’e require no preventive serv- 
ice to put down this illegal iraflic. 

/ We have only to stop the siiiling 

■ of the smugglers’ ve.sscls. . . . 'I'he 
..great principles of justice arc in- 

volved in this matter. You will be 
V called upon, even if you e.scape from 
i condemnation on this motion, to 
show cause for your present inien- 
^;tion of making war upon the Chi- 
pjiiese. They gave us notice to aban- 
•>jdon the contraband trade. When 
?r,'they found that we did not, they 
^,jiad the right to drive us from their 
lioxists on account of our obstinacy in 


also compelled to open the ports of 
Canton, .\moy, l‘'<K)chow, Ningpo 
and Shanghai to British trade and 
to pay for the opium that Commis¬ 
sioner Lin had destroyed. Other¬ 
wise, opium was not mentioned. 

It did not need to be, for with 
1 long Kong a safe base tor the smug¬ 
glers and open ports on the coast, 
the British could smuggle into China 
as much opium as India could pro¬ 
duce. rile number of chests smuggled 
rose from 26,000 in 1836 to 52,000 
in 1850. Ihing Kong praspered, and 
the drug gnawed deeper and deeper 
into the vitals of China. 

But the peace which ended the 
First Opium W'ar was no more than 
an uneasy armistice. 'Fhe British 
wanted to get the opium traffic le¬ 
galized. In addition, they wanted 
access to more cities, and a diplo¬ 
matic representative in Peking. 

The humiliation of the Chinese 
was so profound that an enormous 
wave of feeling rose against the 


-.’persisting in this infamous and atro- 
p^us traffic. 1 am not competent to 
^td ge how long this war may last, 
^^^ius 1 can say, that a war more 
origin, a war;p|;iDfe caL 


Manchu Dynasty. This was one of 
the roots of the Taiping Rebellion, 
which began in 1848 and did not 
end until 1865. That civil war cost 

. 20 , 000,000 

' i , i' ,» . . ■ 


Chin^ and the 



structloii Nanking and the richest 
parts of the Yangtze Valley. When 
the Chinese Government was weak¬ 
ened by the Rebellion, the British 
again made war in 1856— the Sec¬ 
ond Opium War, which ended in 
1858 with China's complete defeat. 

Bv the treaties of 'fienlsin in 
* 

1858 and of Peking in i860 the 
opium traffic was legali/etl. and part 
of the KowIck)!! Peninsula was ceiled 


Cdmipunists could gain control 
the trade unions in Hong Kong, they^ 
could paralyze the port with strikes’^'; 
and riots; and if Mao chose to pro-.i 
hibit trade between Hong Kong and 
the rest of China, he could ruin the>‘=‘ 
colon V. 

Bankers and merchants, faced by 
these possible threats, decided that 
if they made themselves sufficiently 
useful to the Chinese Omimunists T 


to the British. In 1898 the British 
obtained a 99-year lease on a large 
strip of the mainland adjoining Kow¬ 
loon, so that tixlay greater Hong 
Kong comprises Ixiih the island and 
a substantial bit of the mainland. 

I long Kong grew into a vast port 
for legitimate trade and has now 
abandoned completely the smug¬ 
gling of opium. But scarcely a day 
has passetl in more than a century 
without smuggling of one sort or 
another being done tlirough its har¬ 
bor. In 1948 and 1949 C'hina’s Na¬ 
tionalist (lovernment tried to pre¬ 
vent the smuggling of gold and val¬ 
uables out of China to Hong Kong 
and the smuggling of luxury articles 
into China from Hong Kong, but 
bankers and merchants of that port 
smuggled, both ways, everything on 
which they could make a profit. 


Mao would not seize Hong Kong. 
As commercial agents for a Qjmmu- 
nist Crovernmcni of China thev 
would prosper mightily. Some Hong 
Kong businessmen pointed out that 
this was a shortsighted |Tolicy: the 
Chinese Cximmunists \vi>uld become 
so ptwerful and so hostile to Great ' 
Britain and the United States that 
the vital interests of those two na*- 
rions would oblige them to force.: 
Hong Kong to stop serving the; 
Communists. Therefore, they con-;; 
tended, it would be in the long-run .• 
interest of Hong Kong to support^ 
the Chinese Nationalists. But most/, 
of the bankers and businessmeit^ 
chose to believe that Hong Kongfj 
would be able to continue indefi-'): 
nitely to do an enormous busines&J 
with G>mmunist China. They pel'-'.-it 
suaded the British Government tO^ 


In those years, as the Communists 
advanced tow'ard Hong Kong, the 
British began to fear that Mao Tse- 
tung might seize the colony. He 
could bring overwhelming force 
against its long land frontier and 
perhaps capture Kowloon. Then the 
port and the beautiful island would 
tnerty* 


take this View. -,9 

(Jrcat Britain recognized tbfe';.; 
Communist Ciovernment of Chin^^ 
Hong Kong began to supply tlit^ 
Cx)mmunists wi.h everything, 
eluding war materials,- for 
they were able to pay. In 1950, 
the outbreak ^ the. war in. jfeMfejfi 






ms 


in any similar period in its bistory. 

Now the British Government is 
in a predicament. It has 12,000 sol¬ 
diers fighting the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists in Korea. Its Crown Colonv of 
Hong Kong is supplying materials 
to those Communists who in turn 
are killing British and American 
soldiers. But if Hong Kong were to 

cease to make itself vitally useful to 
_ ^ 

Mao Tse-tung, he might take the 
colony. This is one reason w'hy the 
British continue to favor appease- 
menl of the Chinese Communists, 
although their aggression in Korea 
and the declarations of their leaders 
have made it clear that they are an 
integral part of the world-wide 
Communist war machine. 

The supplies shipped via I long 
Kong to our mutual Chinese Com¬ 
munist enemy have helped to pro¬ 
duce more than 50,000 American 


casualties. Yet the U. S. Govern¬ 
ment hesitates to interfere with this 
British harvesting of quick war 
profits by imposing severe restric¬ 
tions on trade with Hong Kong. 

It is contrary to the interests of 
the democratic world for Hong 
Kong to be supplying the Chinese 
Communists. It would be contrary 
to the interests of the democratic 
world to have the Chinese Q>mmii- 
nisls lake Hong Kong. I’he British 
do not quite know how to get them¬ 
selves out of the moral morass they 
have muddled into. Yet if the ques¬ 
tion of Hong Kong is tackled coura¬ 
geously it should not be beyond the 
intelligence of the British Common¬ 
wealth, the United States and the 
United Nations to devise a solu¬ 
tion. But the initiative must come 
from the U. S. Government -r and 
quickly. 


Waskiti^toii Party Litter 

While visiting in Washington, the irrepressible l..ady Asior was in¬ 
troduced to Senator Homer Capcliari of Indiana. “Oh, you’re the man 
who invented that radio-phonograph!” Britain’s first woman member 
of Parliament needled. “Won’t you give me a C^pehari 

“Be happy to, ma’am,” the Senator replied, dead-pan. ‘Tve always 
said that every woman should have a little Capehart in her home.” 

— Kutli MuntBumery in New York Daily News 

An inane feature of Washington parties is the general lack of 
familiarity among guests. An atmosphere of forced heartiness is created 
as each person racks his brain to remember wliether or not he has met 
the lady coming tow'ard him with the expectant smile and, if so, what¬ 
ever is her name? Mrs. Julius Krug, wife of the ex-Secretary of the 
Interior, finally lost patience on one occasion when one gushy 
character remarked, “I certainly enjoyed meeting you, Mrs. Krug.” 

“Yes,vyou certainly must*' Mrs. Krug cracked back. “This is the 
third youVe done it this evening.” 

. M Sw AttVL V. S h a an oa. Tim Truman fimrahCo-Hourfd (VaaciiMd> , 
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Independence, poise and a sense of h&' 
nior may carry farther thftn her voice 
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ALI-' A DOZKN 
graduates of 
Washington’s now 
defunct (Junsion 
1 lall sch(X)l for girls 
got together I'eh- 
ruary 17, to cele- 
hrate the 27th 
hirihdav of their 
frieml and class- 
mate Margaret 'rruinaii. Margaret, 
who had come down from Manlial- 
tan to Washington for the (K'casion, 
had a lot to tell her girl friends. 

She has come a Uaig way .since she 
first arrived at Ckinston Hall 17 
years ago as the obscure ilaugitter of 
a freshman Senator from Missouri. 
.\ com|x*tcnt scholar and indifferent 
athlete, she got scant attention 
from her contemptmiries — until, 
one day at recess, they discoveral 
that she could hit a higher note and 
hold it longer than anyone present. 
Since then, Margaret's voice has he- 
come one of the most heatedly 
discussed topics ‘of the day; and 
friends in Ixjlh Washington and 
Independence, Mo., refer to Mar- 
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garet s sudden 
eminence as “this 
thing” — much as 
though it were a 
' iamily scandal best 
left unmentioned. 

Not for ChiMran. 
The While House, 
Harry Truman 
once said, is no 
place to bring up a chiUl. When the 
IViimans mo\eil in. \\ ashington’s 
newsmen, deprived of the exciting 
round of dogs and divt)rces that had 
romped through the Presidential % 
quarters during the Roo.sevcll years, 
aimcxl their pencils hopefully at 
Margaret. .^1 

Margaret rruman was 21 and the 
first marriageable White House 
daughter in more than a quarter of a . 
century, 'fhe American public takes ^5 
a tlecp. proprietary interest in any- 
one who li\cs rent-free at iboo-h 
Pennsylvania Avenue. Gossip col-^^’g 
umnists noted every young 
Margaret saw more than once. 

Margaret’s mother, a retie 
woman, did her best to puli 
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Whitd Mouse blinds down. “I will 
always be a pan of Missouri,” siiid 
Bess Truman. In Nfissouri, “nice 
-people” do not p>cer into other 
people’s windows. 

The Hick*. In the old gingerbread 
Wallace house on ImJependencc’s 
elm-lined North Delaware Street, 
where Judge and Mrs. Harry 'rni- 
nian lived with Mrs. 'f'ruman’s 
mother, little Margaret was brought 
up under fond, watchful eyes. Hess 
and Harry were doting parents, 
partly because their only child was 
born to them late, partly because she 


Once when her parents were about 
to go visiting, leaving her behind, 
Margaret flung herself into a crying 
fit. Harry and Bess firmly departed. 
“As sf)f»n as they were out of sight,” 
says Margaret, “I promptly turned 
f)fl the weeps.” 

The 298th Gypsy. Friends suspect 
that Hess rruman never wanted 
Margaret to sing in public, that it 
was indulgent I larry who gave his 
daughter encouragement. Hut the 
d'riimans have alwaNS presented a 
solid fnnit in public, and except for 
Harr\’s reservation that Margaret 


was delicate. Margaret admits: “I 
was sjooiletl outrageously." 

Bess, loath to have Margaret slrav 
far from home, encouragetl the half 
dozen little girls who livetl nearby to 
come and play on her lawn. ’Hieie 
was an old slave quarters in a back 
yard, which had later done lime as a 
henhouse. 'I'here Margaret and her 
friends organized a club known as 
the “Henhouse Hicks.” M'he 1 licks 


must first get her college degree, 
there was no o|x*n lamiK oppisition 
to her career. I larry himself taught 
lier to play her first piano piece 
("I'he Little I'airy Wall/") when 
she was only six. At 12, .Margaret 
joinetl the choir of Independence’s 
rriniiy (diurch. A serious-minded 
lumor siuilent with a strong predi¬ 
lection for “sell improvement,” she 
was as earnest alxnii her music as 


collected pictures of such girlhcxxl 
idols as Clark frable and Nelson 
Eddy, pul out a weekly pitper which 
lasted for five issues, aiul produced a 
play which was favorably noticed 
by the Indepentlence lixambu'r. 
Margaret is best reinembercil by 
the Hicks as the diplomtit anil peace¬ 
maker of the group. When an argu¬ 
ment broke out, said one of them. 


"Margaret always liked to sec that 
everyone made up and went home 
happy.” 


, Like many an only child, Mar- 

K t could produce a serviceable 
rum if tl^. occasion warranted. 


about everything else she tackled. 
.Moreover, she frankly admits, she 
was hopelessly stage-struck. In ii)^q 
a family friend gave her burgeoning 
ambition a forceful boost. 

Mrs. 'I'homas |. Strickler, the wife 
of a Missouri gas-companv execu¬ 
tive, claims to have discovered the 
lull quality of Margaret’s voice 
during an automobile ride when 
she and Margaret sang together to 
pass the time. She promptly in¬ 
formed Bess of her discovery. “Mrs. 
I’ruman,” she said later, “didn’t 
appear much impressed, but she 
agreed that if Margaret’s voice had 
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possibilities she should have train¬ 
ing.” For almost seven years, during 
her sch(K)ldays at Gunsion Hall 
and George Washington I’nivcr- 
-sitv, Mrs. Stricklcr’s protegee 
worked in obscurity. In i()4^ she 
made one public appearance in a 
Denver summer opera com|ianv 
during a visit out West. “'I'hev had 
297 gypsies in the chorus of Countess 
Maritza'' Margaret savs, “ami they 
needed 298.1 was it.” 

In May 1946, a year after her 
lather became President, Margaret 
graduated from (I'eorge Washington 
with a high B average. I'en months 
later she made her debut as a proles- 
sional coloratura soprano with the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestni. It 
was a bow made to the accompani¬ 
ment of such curiosity as has rare ly 
been accorded an untricil concert 
artist. Margaret sang a brief program 
of such trides as “Cielito Liiulo" 
and “The I.Jist Rose of Sinnmer.” 
Music critics kindly reserved serious 
judgment on the newcomer. 

No Padding. 'I'hosc who had ex¬ 
pected to sec a gawky amateur make 
a fool of herself u'crc surj>riscd. I hc 
President’s daughter bad the poise 
of a professional. Her fine gold hair, 
easy smile and near-perfect complex¬ 
ion made liars of the gaunt-feat tired 
pictures that sometimes appear in 
the papers. Margaret stands five feel 
four inches high. Her shoulders arc 
Siquare and shapely, her waist a neat 
2^. On stage and off, her clothes arc 
notably “high fashion” (her 
disapproves (^.tight fits and 

nhattan 





dressmaker, Madame Pola, says: “T 
never have to touch her figure. She 
needs no padding.” 

If Margjiret rruman’s first con¬ 
cert failed to establish her as a singer, 
it went far lo prove her a person. 
“Keep your lingers crossed lor me,” 
she had grinneii at newsmen just 
bcfi)re the concert. 'Ihe hard-bitten 
journalists went tr) their typewriters 
inclined lo do just that. 

’I'o those who had seen Margaret 
at \\’.'ishington social functions, her 
naturalness was no news, riie Presi¬ 
dent's daughter could chat in as 
Irieiully, casual a fashion with South 
Alric.i's late I*rime Minister jan 
Smuts as wiili an elesator bov. She 
was licit her cowed nor o\ crimpressed 
bv protocol. During a wave of petty 
pilfering which plagued the Secret 
Scr\ ice, Margaret brightened a 
formal Pdair I louse dinner by unob¬ 
trusively putting a Ihesidential 
silver sjuKin in the [locket of Thomas 
J. Watson, )r., scion ol International 
Business Machines. 

The Pro. Margaret’s second ap¬ 
pearance as a concert artist was in 
the I lollvwfMxl Bowl in .\ugust 
1917, belore an audience of 15,000. 
This was follow’cd by a tour thr<»ugh 
the South and Southwest, tluring 
which Margaret sang to p:icked 
houses. 

At the end of her tour, Margaret 
temporarily renounced her career 
to help her father’s; the 1948 cam- 
piign was on. ‘fhere was more than 
a casual parallel between the two. 
Music critics have done little more 
to encourage Margaret ia her ambi-. 
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tiohs than the political poUsters did 
for Harr\'. At best, they have held 
back in gentlemanly restraint. “Few 
artists now appearing before the 
public have Miss Truman’s physical 
advantages,” wrote the New York 
Herald Trihum's N’irgil Thomson. 
‘‘She seems to sing carefully, is 
obliged to. indeed, by llie poverty of 
her resources,” A few have been 
enctniraging. but ncme has gone^ 
further in outright praise than to 
describe Margaret’s voice as ■agree¬ 
able in cpiality.” 

**Laugh It Off.” Some of'rriiman’s 
native stubb<irnness has been in¬ 
herited by his daughter, anti has 
perhaps gi\'en her a happy indii 
ference to criticism. “\\’hen the 
papers say mean things,” she cn- 
plains, "Dad and I just laugh it oil.” 
'I'hal “Dad” is not ini|H‘rvious to 
criticism directed at his onl\ child 
was made plain in the now famous 
letter to the Washington Post's Paul 
Flume, who wrote bluntly: “Miss 
’rruman cannot sing very well.” 

\N'ilh the Presidential camptign 
over, Margaret went back to her 
singing. This time she was coached 
as a lyric soprano by another Mis¬ 
souri girl, Helen 'rraubel. 

Soprano Truman is still a long 
way from being in diva 'rraubel’s 
league, but hundreds of thousands 
of people have ptid to hear her sing 
and, as Margaret sayjs, “they Fiaven’t 
thrown anything yet.” She has re¬ 
ceived an average of $1500 apiece 
for clase to 70 concerts. She has ap- 
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pcared on radio and television wi^-- 
such stars as Fred Allen and Tallulafi^ 
Bankhead, and now has a radio and' ’ 
T\' contract with NBC. An NBC 
N'ice-presiilent siiys he would be 
happy to sign Margaret as an MC 
whether she could sing or not. 
NBC’s checks, plus concerts, should 
bring her earnings clf>se to the 
$100,000 her father gets as President. 

Among the Celebrities. N fargaret’s 
family permits her to keep a three- 
and-a-half-r(K)m apartment in Man¬ 
hattan with her mother’s secretary 
as companion. Secret Service men 
are alwavs close, lamilv friends in 
New "^'ork keep an eye on her. Blair 
1 louse is on the telej^hone daily. 
But within this circumspect frame, 
Margaret linds more freedom than 
she has e\er know n. 

Next to playgoing and shopping, 
she likes best to pav an occasional 
well-chaperoned \isit to Manhat¬ 
tan’s better-known nightspots. 
Phere she drinks milk or Oikcs and 
stares happily at the celebrities. She 
is still refreshingly unaware that 
most ol the celebrities are staring 
back. 

Margaret's major annoyance at 
the momenifc is the fact that the 
iiewspipers aTe stili trying to marry 
her oil. So far, there is no one 
among all the candiiia;* s .selected by 
the gossip columnists w'ho has cxirned - 
the right to share even a rumor with ^ 
her. She is too busy. “Music,” sayl^ 


Margaret 7 ’ruman, 
•oniance right itow. 
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THE OHGflOS 
Of 

IHDIGEGIIOH 

Condensed from 

'‘'‘Diet and Personality" 

L. Jc.iii 

'^m>k:i:stion! W'Ikii lornu-nis 
the word calls ii|i to most oi us! \ (’l 
il is probably sale to say that n\er 
90 percent of so-called "stomach 
trouble” is due, not to the stomaih 
itself, nor to the IckkI eaten, but t«» 
sbme conditions in the individual 
who did the eating which caused the 
stomach to go on strike. 

i\n ellicicnt organ, the stomach 
ordinarily is able to handle all kinds 
and combinations of fo(Mls so well 
that we never realize that we have a 
stomach or intestines. lUit il we 
focus our attention u[)on the proc¬ 
esses of digestion they will gtj p(x)r- 
ly. This comes about because of the 
many nervous connections to the 
alimentary tract, which under the 
wrong kind (if stimulation may make 
trouble. 

Most people arc familiar with the 
'.fact that mental, states and strong 


emotions cause .the How of saliva to 
be suppressed. 'Hie dryness of the 
mouth cxj>crirnced in “stage fright” 
and other tyjx'sof fear is w'ell known. 
Oinversely, we speak of the mouth 
“watering" at the sight, smell, or 
even at the thought ol appetizing 
1(hk1s. 'I’he stomach like\^ ise “waters” 
under similar conditions ■ that is, 
appetite, chewing, the taNie ol well- 
liked forxls, and cheeriul mental 
States all stimulate the Ilow oi gastric 
juice. ()n the other hand, fear, anger, 
worry, irritation and l.'itigue ail 
exert a strong influence in suppress¬ 
ing the digestise juices. Thus gcxxi 
digestion not onlv “wails on appe¬ 
tite” but upon attractise hxxi aivl 
surroundings, pleasant company and 
a cheeriul, oral least li:m(|uil, Irame 
ol mind. 

The inlluence of strong emotions 
upon the muscular lunctions ol the 
digestive tract is even more strik¬ 
ing. riie purging ellect of lear and 
c.xcitemenl has been recorded in 
many instances, the emotion in this 
case causing increased muscular 
contractions, especially in the in¬ 
testinal regions. 'Ihe usual elfeci of 
strong emotions, however, is to slow 
down the muscular waves ol con¬ 
traction which move the hxxl along 
the alimentary tract, 'finis we gel 
delayed digestion, slow emptying ol 
the stomach, and sometimes coiisti- 
palion as the result of worry, appre¬ 
hension, fatigue, tenseness and ex¬ 
citement, 'fhe heavy feeling which 
comes after meals often indicates 
delayed emptying of the stomach 
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and is frequently associated with 
hurried eating. One of the worst 
attacks of indigestion I ever had 
followed eating a lunch of unim¬ 
peachable food in a station restau¬ 
rant between trains; although un¬ 
conscious of hurrying, the letiseness 
of catching the train was resjx>nsiblc 
for subsequent distress. 

Hut the classic example of excite¬ 
ment slowing down digestion is the 
experiment of Dr, C'annon of Ilar- 
\ard I’nixersity: that of watching 
the digesti\e pi<Kesses of a cat by 
means ol the X-ray belore and alter 
bringing a ih)g into the r<M>in. Need¬ 
less to say. excitement ensues lor ih«- 
cal. and dtgestion, which has been 
progressing normally, is practically 
sioppetl for aU)Ul four hours alter 
the incident. I Inmans behave jiiM 
like cats in this respect, as witness 
myself in catching liie train and 
many other instances wiiich you can 
doubtless call to miiul. where diges¬ 
tive distress h,ts followed eating 
under unfavorable mental and emo¬ 
tional conditif>ns. 

There is anotlier way in which 
the activity of the brain can cause 
trouble for the digestive tract, and 
that is by special tliougbts. If one 
gets the hlea that he has a “w'eak” 
stomach or that certain lirMxls “act 
like }X)i.son” to him. then there are 
sure to be digestive disturbances, in 
the first case after eating almost any¬ 
thing, and in the second instance 
after eating the (particular fcxxls 
which arc viewed w'ith suspicion. 
The distress is real, but it is brought 
about throiigh psychic influences 


rathet; than by the food. Some vie- J 
tims of these ideas persist in having 
treatments or operations, after 
which the old symptoms still may ^ 
show’ up. You cannot wash out a 
slate of mind by irrigating the 
stomach nor cut out an idea with 
the surgeon’s knife. 

'I’he way in wliich various foods 
become “suspect” is generally about 
as follows. .\ certain fo<Kl did cause 
acute distress at some lime and the 
person tries to explain his indigestion 
by jumping to the conclusion that 
the f<KK.I causeil the trouble. In 
realilN the iipse*. was due either to 
eating Kx) much or because the 
con<liiions for digestion w'ere poor 
at the time (fatigue, mental or 
emotional upset, etc,); but ever 
afterward, when that special food 
is taken, either the conviction that 
it causes indigestion will itself bring 
alxiui digestive ililliculties (the sug¬ 
gestion working siiln'tinsciously), or 
I lie conscious lear ol alteretfects is 
enough to slow down digestion so 
that anv I'cxxl would disiigrec. I re¬ 
member a ease where a healthy 
voung student was sure that he 
could not eat eggs without nausea; 
his stomach just h.ul a special anti- 
p.uhy for eggs — or so he thought. ' 
In a series of experinn ’its on diges- • 
lion, unknow’ii to him, he was given ,f 
eggs and the results showed he had > 
digested them just as well as the 
Ollier students. 

Millions of people suffer froiuei 
such inhibitions. 'Fhe result of thi^^ 
persistent wrong ideas is that they^J' 
eliminate one food .after 
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^ntii their diet is '^so limited that 



’they become rundown and under¬ 
nourished. 'I’his in turn makes their 

• digestive tract really weak and less 
t able to handle fo<xl than ever. And 

so the p(X)r hypochondriac who, 
’- through fear of indigestion, limns 
his fare to crackers and milk, can 
hardlv fail to have di<iesti\e dilTi- 
cullies. I'he way out is to take one 
self firmly in Itand. tr) change the 
mind rather than the diet, to stop 
clierishing peciiliarities and resohi- 
to be like normal people - jn short, 
to cat anything anti evervihing. 

It is true that certain londs art 
vdigcstcxl with greater clin'itnli\ than 
others, ant! .shonitl he iisetl with 
caution — that is, they slit)iild ne\er 
be taken in large amounts, or se\ er.il 
such ftxxls iti the same meal, or when 
one is ill, fatigued or untler strain. 
Kven a pretty husky pt'rst)n would 
be courting dilficiilty if lie ate 
roast fxirk, lobster, a mi'lletl-cheese 
, concoction anti ice cream at the same 
meal, although he coiiltl get away 
, with anv tine of them nicely. 

Moreover, the it lea of inctim 
patible ftHHi combinations is all non 
sen.sc; any self-respecting stomach 
'w’ould rebel at llie abtive mess, but 
,not because lobster anti ice cream 
finite to form stimc tleatlly {xiison as 

• is commonly supposetl. It is merely 
too great a loatl for the stomach to 

;'bear. 

, In general, we may sjty that fixxis 
^rwhich are hard ft>r the digc.siive 
^^uids to penetrate, those in which 
t|l&fcrc is much intiigesiible fiber ntit 
by proper cooking, and 


foods rich ki fat tax the alimentary 
tract. Concentrated sw'cets and high¬ 
ly seasoned foods are not .so much 
hard to digest as they are irritating 
to the stomach lining. This is why 
it is unwise to lake candy on an 
empty stomach anil, il one does so, 
lie should drink at least one glass of 
water afterward, as the concentrated 
sugar irritates by drawing water out 
of the stomach walls. Sugar in dilute 
form does not haw this eH’cci, 
but it mav feimeiii and irritate the 
intestine later if loo liberally used. 

I larsli lilx’red foods, especially 
when raw or insiinicieiillv .softened 
in cooking, aie li.ihk to irritate the 
intestine mechaiiicallv. Spoiled iotxis, 
bv reason of ilicir bacterial content, 
may set up exce.ssive inflamiiiaiion. 
'I’lie treaniienl for an irritated or 
inllamed aiimeiilary tract consists 
ciiiefly ol rest. Retrain from all ioixl 
for at least I 2 iionrs. taking only 
miKleraie amonius of boiled water; 
then begin cautiously with liiiid 
loods, reluming to a mixed diet 
gradually. 

Of course, the only way to gel 
pemianenr relief from iiuligestion is 
through ireatmeni of its under' 
lying caiLses. Since the cau.scs arc 
mainly of iierNinis origin, the most 
effective lines for the prevention or 
cure of digestive difficulties are 
those which bring aLxiut relief from 
nervous strain. Dr. Waller .\lvare7. 
of the Mayo clinic, an authority on 
nervous indigestion, prescribes prac¬ 
tical psychotherapy, rest, exercise, 
baths and nia.s.sagc, treatment for 
constipation, and a diet of nutritious 




..^Jl non-irritating fcxxls. By practical 
rj^chotherapy he means finding out 
^'iwhat wrong notions or emotions are 
)Jat the root of the digestive distress 
Vand ridding oneself of them by a 
; good moral shake. If you arc clever 
. and strong-willed, you can <lo this 
■’for yourself; but if both your back¬ 


bone and your head are inclined 
to be soft, you will need someone 
to do it for you — preferably some 
physician with sym(>athelic under¬ 
standing of nervous troubles, a good 
working knowledge of psychology, 
common sense and a dominating 
personality. 



Sour Notes 


Maurice Zolufow in The Satiirdav liivnuw Vast 


^^scAR Lhv \NT is a mcKxly and Iiosiik- 
'man and ht* refuses lo be anything but 
. himself. Fur more than 25 years hi* has 
•been making enemies and in/luencnig 
'hatred by acting surly, insulting, bitti-i 
and utterly egocentric, lie confesses 
all this with an airy nonchalance. "I'm 
a controversial figure,” he s:iys. “My 
friends either dislike me or hate me.” 


Di'kino this peri(Kl, alter one of his 
sia>s with the (icorge Kaiiimans, Mrs. 
Kaufman tolil Oscar, "I thought you’d 
he embarrassed about the servants, .so 
I tipped them each three dollars and 
s;ud it was from you.” 

Levant was enrageil. “Why didn’t 
soil make it live.?" he .shouted. “I 
don’t want your servants to think I’m 
stingv!” 

O a 


‘ Oncf, a friend remarked, “Oscar 
you sound happy.” 

**rm not myself today,” replied Ia.‘- 
vant, shrugging his shoulders. 


For about 15 years, imiil he hit his 
Stride, Oscar depended on the Ixjunty 
of his more .succe.ssfiil friends. “I was a 
penthouse beachcomber.” he once re¬ 
marked, describing that era. One night 
was telling lyricist Ira CJcrshwin 
his debts, his insecurity, his in- 
'.^bility to hold down a job, the humilia- 
of Ixjrrowing money — “CjckxI 
ivcas,” interrupted CJcrshwin, “how 
can you go on like this, OscarP” 
^,^nother ten years,” promptly rc- 


I.i.vant’s oltl Irieiid Aaron Copland, 
the com|Xiser, was spending an evening 
listening to the pianist's endlc.ss ct>m- 
plaints alKRii his neurotic complica- 
After three hours of Levant’s 
lament ing, Copland .started to leave. 

Levant was shocked. “Aaron," he 
crietl, “you’re developing into an ego¬ 
maniac! W'hy, you used to be able t<isii 
here and listen to me all night!” 

Rkc:i;\ti.y somebtxly said to Billy 
Rose, who used to write songs with 
I.evanr in the old day.s, “Billy, I think 
success has mellowed Oscar Levant.” 

“Yeah,” replied Rose, “Oscar has 
mdlowed . . . like an old pistol!” 




HiLLMAN miroc 







Guadalcanal—T oday 


Condensed from "Reft/rn to Vunulise"' |amc*s A. Miclu-nc-r 


I N THE South I^icific there is an 
island, dark and hrcKKling. It is 
not large as islands go, nor yet so 
' small as to he forgtJiten when one 
has seen it. It is inhospitable. Around 
its entire shore there is no harltor, 
no welcoming anchorage. Disease 
abounds in many forms, and often 
the climate is oppressive. 

Old planters call this curious and 
brutal island Solomon Island. It is 
really Guadalcanar (VVadi-al-(^tnar), 
but in its corrupted form is now one 
of the bl(Kxl'honorcd names in 
American history: Guadalcanal. 
Here the great Pacific enemy was 

* Jamks a. MicaiKNKK, whose first pub 
'lished work of fiction. Talcs of the South 
Pacific, won him the I’ulit/cr IVizc in 194H, 

‘ Was pushed into even greater fame by the 
'^^/husical play made from some of the Talcs 
ihc unprecedcntetl South Pacific. He has 
‘ lately revisited the island scenes that gave 
him his material, and has set down his 
impressions in Return to Paradise, the Bcx)k' 
b^-thc'Month Club selection for May. 


I'hc ifuiet, slt'cpmi^ island that, nine 
years a^o, teas t atafittlled into history 

met. In small numbers at iirsi, like 
the early whispering of an orches¬ 
tra, antj then in terrible ciescend<». 
Japan and the I nited .Slates hurleil 
men and resources into the battle. 
At night single stddiers slugged it 
out hand to hand. In daylight luin 
ilrcds of planes clashed in mortal 
coniLiat, while alwavs Ixittlcships 
and cruisers were a-prowl, springing 
sometimes iiUti tremendous conflict. 

'The battle for Ciiiadalcaiial should 
never lightly he termed a victt)ry, 
I Icrc the U. S. Navv tcx)k its worst 

a 

defeat; here U.S. Marines learned 
what it was to waver under fire. 
Aloll ;\merican Air I'orccs absorbed 
a ilaily punishment from the su¬ 
perior Zeros — “If you’re alone and 
meet a Zero, run like hell, because 
you’re outnumbered.” 

Then, in the full bitternc.ss of 


"R«fMrN to Parodist," copyright IPSt by James A. Mirhtner, 
m' eopyrigta IPSO te tPSJ by Tht Cnrlis Pub. Co., is published rif SdJO by 
House pf Canada IdmOed, 12 Riehsmostd JU, Best, Toronto, Out. 
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RE FRIGE RATOR 

All (III* fViitiiirs yi)ii'\c CM'i' \vuiitc<l ;irt‘ in the 

Mc(’I.iry “Miiiit Ic ( '.ajiiu'ily'’* A riillwidtii 
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Bringing Up Baby 

BINTR COLLECTED BY 71^ imothur of j> 


Thanks to one of our regular readers 
for this interesting colour cue; “I’ve 

found an easy way 
to cure baby's lag¬ 
ging appetite. When¬ 
ever he seems to lose 
interest in his food, 
I see to it that he 
gets as much variety 
in colour as possible. 
It's amazing how he 
responds to foods 
look good to eat.” Don’t we all? 



, PIACH OF AN IDEA. Speaking of 
. colour, here’s another easy way to add 
colour interest (and extra-nourish¬ 
ment) to baby’s bowl. 

1 helping Gerber’s Cereal 
2 tablespoons Gerber’s Peaches 
. Add milk or formula to any one of 
Gerber’s four famous enriched Cereals 
—Cereal Pood, Oatmeal Cereal, Barley 
Cereal or the new Rice Cereal. Top 
with Gerber’s luscious, sunny Strained 
'Peaches. Wonderful to look at—even 
better to eat. Almo.st bound to make 
' the bib-set beg for more. 

* ♦ * 

?v'1IANO-SOME HINT.' For mothers 
%hose hands are in water a lot, (and 


whose aren’t?) rub a bit of baby oil 
on your hands after every wa.shing. 
Keeps your skin so pelal-.soft your 
baby will love to be held in your hands. 

* 3» * 

SPLASH-HAPPY. Baby's daily .splash 
will be easier for you, happier for him, 
if you remember to keep the water 
about level with baby’s navel. 



EASY WAY TO MAKE BABY BEAM. 

Once baby is rea<ly for spoon-fed 
foods, you'll find Gerber’s Strained 
Foods go a long way toward making 
Inealii mes “looked-forward-to-times.’’ 
For Gerber’s Fruits and Vegetables 
have the just-right texture and down¬ 
right ta.sty goodness (as well 
nourishment) that build up little 
appetites. You'll be delighted to find 
that babies need no coaxing when it 
comes to Gerber’s Strained Foods. 

* * * 

A GIFT FOR YOU. For 

your free samples of 
Gerber’s four en¬ 
riched Cereals, drop 
a card to Gerber- 
Ogilvie Baby Foods, 
Ltd., Dept. P.6, 
Niagara Falls, Can. 
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Vi^ADALC^IffJL^ rODA9 ' ^ - 


. battle, we rallied. Finally our sea 
strength accumulated. In the air Joe 
Foss and his men held off the Zeros 
until the P-38’s arrived and crushed 
them. In one day arinv pilots shot 
down I lo lapanese planes. 

On the ground the marines and 
the army finally pushe<l the Japs 
into the sea. The enemy com¬ 
mander reported: “1 hail ^o.ooo of 
the finest men — 10,000 were killeil; 
10.000 starved to death; lo.oot) 


ITie Slot, that strange body of wateir -' 
set off on each side by long islands 
that form the Solomons. Nowadays - 
a lorinightly C-47 with bucket seats 
flies (town from Rakiul. Seen from 
aloft, tile island is spectacularly 
beautiful, 'fhe mountains arc arrest¬ 
ing with their varietl cliffs. River 
valleys are dramatic as thev plunge 
ifiward the plains. One feature is 
unique and startling. At s|WsmcHlic 
intervals across the island ttie soil is 


were evacuated, too sick tt) light." 
Ckiadalcanal was a momentous vie 
torv, but it was purchased at great 
price. 

To me ■ ami to manv like me - 


sucii lliat trees will not grow. Full- 
grown jungle crowds liown iq-xin 
open fields, but at the critical line of 
inhospitable soil the trees slop like a 
battalion commamlei! to halt. Here 


Ctuadalcaiial has a signilicance that 
is hard it) explain, b’or years we had 
been told, “America is solt. WPA 
and (XX' have ruined the young 
men. This generation has no \ital 
spark." We belies(“d these rumors, 
in pirt, and our eiiemit's believed 
.them. Across the world, critics 
Ux^knl at us and re|X)rted: “S}X)rts- 
loving, luxury-niimled, whimpering 
in depression, unregimciited. .\iner- 
ica is through. She’s a pushover." 

1 learneil different in the Solo¬ 
mons. 


gnat plains of kunai grass develop, 
and even at the tops ol niouniains 
there arc breath-taking sweeps of 
superb grar.sv fields, rolling deli- 
catch like expensisc goll links. 

riie temperatures can be brutally 
hot. but not at night, .\ciually the 
thermometer almost never goes 
alxive qs". Hut the sun is directly 
overheail. .ind 1^5 (eels like 105. 
Nights are c<h>I cold over 100 
feet up and even at the beach a 
blanket is olten appreciateil. 

1 wanted to recall exactly how 


;\l (iiiadalcanal my generation 
threw hick the answer. I was sta¬ 
tioned there during the war. ami I 
walked the trails .Vmericans crawlal 
along. 1 Hew in their fiery skies, 
following the furrows of the sea where 
their small Ixials went out to light 
battleships. 1 am proud — vengeiul- 
ly proud — of what my generation 
accomplished at Guadalcanal. 

Guadalcanal lies at the foot of 

• 


Gu.'idalc.mal seemed in the old days 
when Noii crept through the bush 
with (>rations. 1 went out one hot 
day and walked si'»me siX miles up 
and arouixl the Malanikau River. 
This was where the marines were 
knocked back at one time and 
where the army did much heavy 
.hghling. 

'I'he trees and vines were not bad, : 
for there had been no rain for many- ^ 



[lysr (^c could easily if he 
^ took his time, and the bugs — for 
‘,'this was- daytime — were not un- 
!r bearable. 

The heat was. Inside of ten steps 
'I started to perspire and in 15 min- 
;,utes 1 was a soggy mass. At the end 
.of three miles not a stitch was dry. 
Even the insides of my shoes were 
wet. The last three miles I thought 
, my stomach would collapse Irojn 
' lack of water. 1 was beginning to 
feel faint, and at last I had to scoop a 
-'drink from the Matanikau. It was 
- as good as icc water and ainiounced 
itself to my muscles each inch of the 
way down my gullet. 

Now' CjLiadalcanal was oppress!\e. 
I understood why even rugged Jap¬ 
anese troops had collapsed anti died 
■in that stilling midtiay heal, how 
they starved in this impersonal sea 
of greenness. .\dil constant malaria 
for quaking fevers, anti this was for- 
, bidding terrain. 'I wigs crackled, and 
J needed no flight of fancy tti know 
how incrca.sed the terror woukl 
have been w'ith Jap .snipers lashal 
. in the crotches of the .silent trees. 

It took me three hours to w'alk six 
'.miles. When I finished 1 had prickly 
heat, near .sunstroke, and I was limp 
'from excessive perspiration. Mad I 
stayed there beside the Matanikau 
funtil dark — as our men ditl — the 
mosquitoes and the slinging bugs 
'yuDuld have been at me. 

When 1 reached the road I looked 
^ck at the peaceful river. I should 
fi^t W'ant to fight there alone, W'ith 
^medicine and nd food, no tent, 
with .nty 


1 acknowledged once more what a" 
rotten, sweaty, frightening battle¬ 
field Guadalcanal had been. 

'fhe British, back in control of 
the island, are having a tough time 
living down certain bad breaks they 
suffered during the w'ar. Natives 
watched them lice before the Japs, 
and by ibe fortunes ol war it was 
the .\mericans who came with fab¬ 
ulous c(|uipmei.t to recapture the 
islands. More iiii{)ortaMt, they saw 
that our Negro ircKips lived the 
same as white men. It has been 
aptly said: “for 40 years the Eng¬ 
lish iis(‘d social al(K)fness to impre.ss 
the native, in one aftcriKxin the 
.\mericaiis'dkl a better job with a 
'Pexas Negro ilriving a bulldozer.” 

The imjiaci of .\mericans w'as 
profound, aflectiiig even the story 
ol ihe Crucilixioii as narrated by a 
native pastor: “.Master lie look 
down 1 le see pickaninny belong Him 
in pain loo much. Me sing out, 'Son, 
how'’s things"’ Pickaninny belong 
Him sing out, ‘Okay, Boss!’ ” 
.\ctually, there are few islands in 
the Pacific better go^•erncd than 
the Solomons, 'rrue, there is much 
siufliness alxiul the English on any 
islan<l, including their own. 'Ehey 
derive s<j much pleasure from doing 
things the hard, time-honored way 
that they often overlook c.s.sentials. 
b’or example, in the main street of 
Honiara, the new capital, a large Jap 
shell is pcritxJically uncovered by 
the ixuid gnitler, whereupon a big sign 
is erected: UNKXPLODRD BOMB. 
'I'AKE CARE. The next trip of the 
.grjader covers the bom^ 







“This house isn’t big enough 
to hold the three of us!” 


The Thino Member of rhis domestic triangle, of 
course, is that old outmoded thermostat. 

It has subjected the ladv to uneven, unhcalthful 
temperatures for years and she ]ust can’t stand the 
thought of another ini.scrahlc winter. So . . . 

“Btfon cold Ktathtr cowet agjin,” she says, 
“nplact ttrhtr ME or that t/nd old thermostat. 

'Fortunately, the gentleman’s decision won’t be 
bard to make, because a modern Honeywell Ther¬ 
mostat is often all it takes to correct an uneven flow 
of heat, /{nd there couldn't be a better t/me to 
modernize than now. fuel bills have stopped eating 


t » 

into your budget. Your heating dealer is not ay 
busy as he was. Or as he will be, come next faH- 

Call hitn todav! Find out— now— about the o 
Honcvwcll I'bcrmuscats that can make jojirr heat 
system a better heating s> stem. Whether you bujip 
new hearing plant or modernize your present 
make siiic \oii get iioinyuftll Controls. 

Scud lor voiir free lopy of "HOW TO CH 
YOUR I’HERMOSrAT. " Put your name aft 
addiess in the margin, tear our this page, and 
to us . . . or write Miniicapolis-HoncywcU 
Ltd., Lcasidc. Toronto 17. 





HONEYWELL CHRONOTHERM 

Owners say this Flwiru (link 
ThcriiKisui is wundiTiul li luii • 
lidwn the heal—JUCOinaiii.allr - 
when you a» to bed,and gives yn.' 
a nice cool room iti sleef* in, lurr.s 
op the heat—autonMiisallv-an! 
your home is warm when you gtt 
up. Saves fuel, besides. 





is 'pftcllm' away. When I 
at would happen if the 
grader detonated the l^mb, an of¬ 
ficial thought for a moment and re¬ 
plied, “There’d be a tremendous 
bang, 1 should think.** 

But Americans who scoff at the 
British system have one stubborn 
. fact to explain. Bougainville, New 
Britain, New Ireland and New 
, Guinea are better islands in ex'cry 
^ respect than the Solomons; ihcir 
; natives are more susceptible to de¬ 
velopment. But those islands were 
- governed first by the brutal Ger¬ 
mans and next by the confused Aus- 
. tralians. When war broke, these 
German-Australian-trained natives 



killed missionaries, betrayed coast- 
watchers and sold American pilots 
to Jap soldiers who often beheaded 
them. 

On British islands not one white 
■man W'as betrayed. Not one. 'fhe 
. fidelity of the Solomon Lslanders 
was unbelievable. Hundreds of Amer¬ 


icans live todav becau.se the.se bra\ e 
savages fished them from the sea, kxl 
r them through Jap lines and carried 
; them in their canoes to .safety. 
' Sergeant Vouza was the type. 'I’he 
Japs tortured him for hours to make 
him betray white positions. He rc- 
"fused. They lashed him to a tree and 


f'ltsed him for bayonet practice. He 
^teceived some 20 stabs and fainted. 

a miracle he lived and was cut 
^‘^wn by friends. “What did you 
l^ink?’* they asked. “1 thought it 
my duty,** he said. 
fe,C ~.-TQday the island cohtains many 
BwMaacs,. The portioQ of High-', 


way 50 IS better now than it was in ' 
1945. ^he Quonset huts 

left in the bush have been com¬ 


pletely covered with vines. Those 
that have been painted look better 
than they did originally. The ceme¬ 
tery Is gone, the chapel has fallen in 
— only the while steeple remains. 
The dcKks at Kiikurn are crumbling. 


Henderson I'ield is a continuing 
miracle. In recent vears it has re¬ 


ceived little attention, yet it re¬ 
mains an almost perfect landing 
strip. 1 traveled the length of it — 
6200 feet of hard-packed conil — in 
a buttered jeep at 55 miles an hour. 
It was like a tabletop. 

Wildlife has come back to its for¬ 


mer haunts. Magnificent birds — 
^larakects, hawks, heron, quail, frig¬ 
ate birds are abundant. Wild pigs 
invade the airfields. Oocodilcs in¬ 
fest the rivers. And flying foxes, 
with no one to .shcx)t them, have 
grown bold and plump. But there is 
tMie tragedy. Each i.siand unit used 
tf) lia\’c a couple of l)ouncing pup¬ 
pies. 'Fhe.sc dogs, now gone wild, 
ha\ e cro.ssbrcd into repugnant crea¬ 
tures and have become a major pest. 
I’hey arc being .shot. 

'lb visit Guadalcanal is a deeply 
moving experience. It is like stand¬ 
ing on the shores of Spain and look¬ 
ing toward Trafalgar, like walking 
the fields of Gettysburg. The entire 
i.siand is a monument to the courage 
of free men who threw back the 
Asiatic invasion. . 


Today Guadalcanal is a quiet, 
sleeping place of gre^t beauty. It 
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WALLACE SILVERSMITHS 


Exquisite in line and design, C^rand 
Colonial exempliHcs simplicity' and grace 
Here is a fresh, lilting pattern 
given the hand-wrought quality of 
“Third Dimension Beauty”-- exclusive 
Wallace feature. The glowing opalescent 
finish gives Grand Colonial a distinguished 
beauty you will cherish always. 

\ 

. - . ... ^ 


WAILAIT STERLIN 


A 


Famed designer, William S. Wanen, on 
this pattern with the exquisite beauty ol 
formed sculpture. Other “Third Dimetn 
Beauty” designs created by Mr. Wanen< 
produced in Canada, include S 

Rose Po^t and Gtan^ Baroque. 
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THE BEST MEDICINE 


G1 TOUJ Grouchc) Marx lliat he 
was kioking for a girl didn’t drink, 
smoke, swear or have any had liahiis. 

“What for?” asked Groiicho. 

— "Nchi Bet N *iiir Kill"** 'J V Hiow 
■0* 

A STOT'T, BAI.IJ Or.NTLI-MAN Was tlis- 
' cussing his tennis techni(]ue. “My hrain 
barks out a command to my body: 
‘Run for\vard speedily. Start riglii 
' away. Siam tlic hall graccliilly over the 
Jict.’ ” 

“And then what liappens?” he was 
. asked. 

“.\nd then,” llte heavy-set fellow 
*'■ replied, “my IbxIv says: “Who, Ml',?’ ” 

— Quclecl by Purlnrr\ frcim Kitlar\ tiram 

On a 'rV snf)W, F,d Wynn asked 
Fred Allen why he. quit television. 
“Ill health,” Allen replitxl dolefully. 

“Ill health?” Wynn askcxl. 

“Yes,” sjiid P'red. “I made people 

sick,” —tt. S. Mcl'sirtlln in Hewton tiUtbe 

❖ 

• An ELtcTioN CANDIDATK was making 
','/door-to-door visits. One docjr was 
x^.Qpcned by a stern-faced woman. 

”WeU?” she said. 


“To what party does your husband 
belong, madam ?” the candidate asked. 

“Young man,” replied the woman, 
bristling, "I’nj the party he l>elongs 

to!” ~~ 1‘uul Sti'llUT, Israel tMUnhi (HltN'tl) 

❖ 

“IIi-v, Tiii-.ith!” a passing motorist 
called to a hillbilly who was reclining 
under a tree. “Your house is on lire!” 

“Know it,” the hillbilly replied with¬ 
out moving. 

“^\ ell. why tlon’t you do something 
alxuit it ?” 

“Ooin’ it iM)w,” the hillbilly replied. 
“Bin a-prayin' fer min ever since she 
st.irted.” 

— W. 11. iTanrt' in S,in I)it*Kn. Csilif.. Uuioti 

❖ 

Tmk yoi'ng im.oim.i-: had had their 
first quarrel, and all evening neither 
one of them had viid a wool. Finally 
the husband decided to give in. “I*lca.se 
.s[ieak to me, ilear,” he .siiitl. “I’ll admit 
that 1 was wrong .md you were right.” 

“It wfin’t do you any giKnl.” replietl 
the hriile tearfully. “I’ve changeil my 
mind.” 

❖ 

Om-, r\i\y moiit in New York 
when there were lu) taxis to be had. 
.Mfxity WfK>lley started down the .stairs 
of the 'rimes vStpiare .subway, i lalfway 
down he slipped, a stout lady toppled 
against him, and they ended up on the 
Ixjttum step with the lady sitting in 
Woolley’s bp. 1 le tapped her briskly on 
the shoulder. “I’m .sorry, madam,” he 
rasped, “but this is as far as 1 go.” 

. —■ Bennett Cerfi 
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’ ♦ Trushay ... the “liefore- 
hand*' lotion . . . protects : 

your hands even in iiot, ' I 

sudsy water! SmtMith on I ' / 

Trushay before you do 
dishes or laundry, to guard 
against' drying, cracking or chapping. 
Rcanembcr, too, Trushay is wonderhd 
for softening, smoothing your skin at 
ony time—for elbows, knees, as a powder 
base or albover body-rub. Trudiay is 


TendermorwK of rh>c ken in a crisp sdlnd, an«l the tai t 
sweet tang of Miricle WTiip* Thete’s a dish to delight 
the family' Miracle Whip is truly difrrent a com¬ 
bination of zesty boiled diessing and smooth mayon¬ 
naise. Serve it with salads of evny kind Milliona do' 

AAAKE THIS CHICKEN SAUD 

Gtsadually add }i cup chic ken broth to i f cup Miiai le 


Whip, blending well To serve 4 i>eople, prepare 
€ap6 cooked diced chicken, cups diced cclerv, 
cup broken pecans, cup sliced stuffed olives 
Add salt, pepper Add salad dressing miicture. blend 
hlig Ughtly Peel 4 large tomatoes, cut into 5 sec tions 
j^Rlost to stem end. Place cm leaf lettuce, JBli with 
itfahenniilad. Oamish with lAiracle whip. 



Through Community Development' 

Gree\ peasants and villagers are creating new 
perity and hope for themselves and their commumties i 


They Didn’t Wait for a Tractor 


Condensed from The Survev 


C l^CCt llcail i>f SI linitfi] Niitions ivclfare' 

miiisiian in CiriiTe for iln* iisui six years 


. Au- a million people in the jioor- 
est areas of Cirecce have made 
an imporiani discoverv that has 
doubled the standard of living lor 
many povertv-stricken peas:uits and 
given them conlidence in them¬ 
selves and in their government, it 
has cost .so little money that the 
poorest country can allord to apply 
it. 'I’hus the plan may he the key to 
raising the standard of living of 
millions of other jx-ople in hitherto 
neglected areas of the world. 

In 18 months (Ireek peasants in 
nearly 1500 villages liave con¬ 
structed or have rebuilt 330*' miles 
of roads; improved by drainage, 
irrigation or lltxKl control about 
50,000 acres of land; completed if>o 
tvater systems and ^4 sewer sN’Stems, 
in addition to many .smaller-.scalc 
projects. 

What this means in the lives 
of the Greek peasants stands out 
clearly against the harsh conditions 
they have lived under for genera¬ 
tions. Their land is poor. 1 'hcy have 


only the most primitive tools, usu¬ 
ally handmade. Many villages have 
no water except what men, more, 
often women, carry considerable 
distances. In some towns a wheel 
has never been seen; the only access' 
is bv steep mountain paths. Al- . 
though the pea.s:ints work hard when 
there is work to do, in many villages • 
for as long as .six months in the year -^ 
there is no work to be done on the-! 
land. 'v 

How the new program, known as. 
Community Development Employe; 
ment, works is shown by what hapK- 
pened at Demcslica, a tiny village of' 
45 families high in the mountains 
.‘\clwia, where fertile soil produces" 
excellent wine grapes. It was it.’ 
kilometers over a rugged mountainr] 
path to the nearest road. GrapQ^ 
juice had to be carried in gnatskiiW;: 
by muleback to the winery 45 kUSQ^; 
meters away. 1'hls cost so much tha^ 
the people of Demestica got ve^ 
little for their work. For years 
villagers dreamed about a road^ s 
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,TMEY DtDIifTWAFr Wk A TRACTOR 


'Jthat the winery could send trucks to 
i: • the village.. 

One week-end the mayor’s uncle, 
- < a lawyer from Patras visiting in 
; Oemestica, told an exciting story: 
“Any village can decide whnl it 
wants to do to better itself: the pe»)- 
• pie who want the work done can in- 
. ■ vest their time, only their idle time, 
and our national government will 
make a small daily pivmeiit -- 
11,000 drachmae per work <lay 
[about 73 cents] — to each person 
who works.” 

This sounded gootl to the people 
. Deme-stica, beesuise after the 
grapes were picked how bettei could 
' they use their time than in making 
themseh'cs a road ? 

They sent the mayor and several 
older citizens to consult the provin- 
;* cial governor. The gtn ernor warned 
that the national government could 
L not pay for any equipment or ma¬ 
terials, or for an engineer to siiper- 
•, vise the work. 7 'he committee re¬ 
plied they would use their own picks 
. and shovels, h'or materials there was 
plenty of rock. As for an engineer, 
they would get along without one. 

The governor did send an engineer 
to Dcmcstica, who mappetl out 


ri 
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?■ where the road should run. l^ui after 
, that Demestica was on its own. 

By now the village was bursting 
iwith enthusiasm. The men started 
f to work, each in his spare time. 
lifSometimes there were six working, 
^.-focnetimes 35. Soon even the skeptics 
It the fever and were working 
rd as the rest. The winery 



sent a man to use it, and also lent a 
bulldozer. 

In September 1950, officials from 
the KCA, the United Nations and 
the (rreek Cjovcrnmcnt traveled 
over the new ro;ul to ncmestica. 
The village was wiki with excite¬ 
ment. (Children clamorctl to touch 
the car. Never before had they seen 
an automobile. 'I'o record this great 
event the villagers pnxluced a guest 
bcx)k and beamed with delight as 
the officials signed it. 

The m.ix’or explainetl how much 
this road meant. The village had 
250 acres of land in cultivation but 
now that they could get things to 
market they sckmi would plant 500 
acres. 'Khey could also market wal¬ 
nuts and fruits which they h.ad al¬ 
ways raised but hael not been able to 
transport. 'I hc \ illage had no schex)!; 
with the road they could get a 
teacher and they woukl s<x)n start 
building a schotdhouse. 

When a woman fxissed the dcxir- 
way leading a mule loaded with two 
kegs of drinking water, a villager 
suggested that they must bring 
water from a mountain spring down 
intti their \ iilage. 'I'lie F’.Q\ olficcr 
suggested they grow winter wheat, 
which makes Ix'tter Hour than sum¬ 
mer wheat. They had never heard of 
it. J.ater that fall experimental 
plantings of winter wheal were in 
the ground. 

I'or the road which rruidc all these 
benefits pcxssible the total cost was 
the national government’s wage pay¬ 
ments of $787 — or $125 per mile! 


iteflA demted dynamite, In le^ than one season, the. savings 
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She'll love the more flavourful 

cooUng, fast even heating and 
easier cleaning of these kitchen 
beauties that match any 
colour scheme 

Supreme Ocluxe Aluminum s GipIe 
thick bottom puts the weicjht 
v.ficre the wear is soaks up 
more heot-faster for fuel econ 
-;niy eliminates spot burning 

When you give Supreme Alu 
minum >ou give a lifetime ot 
ciood cooking 
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WAIT FOR A TRACkk 
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on transportation would equ^l the 
whole cost. 

While Dcmestica was building its 
' road, the tiny village of Hisdouni 
was carrying out a drainage plan 
which advanced the plowing season 
a few weeks by an earlier draining 
off of the rain'drcnched laml. ’rhesc 
few weeks meant prospcriiy, lor 
more corn could be grown. 

“Never before in my lime or my 
father’s.” said a siK'phcrd boy, 
“could we produce mt)re ilian a 
thousfmd okes of corn fnan our land 
and every year ^^•e cf>nsumeil a 
«thousand oJ(cs^ sn \rc never got anv 
belter off. Now we can pnKluce 
3000 ot{es of corn —ue eai belter 
than before and we still have some 
left to sell.” 

At Kalamos the \’i I lagers huill a 
six-and-a-half-kilomeler road leading 
to a little |X)rl on the .Saronic (lulf. 
and found new markets lor their 
citrus fruit at nearby islands, as wi ll 
as chca|x?r fish and olive oil lor 
themselves. \’illagers in IVli planted 
half a million trees on a hillside to 
check advancing soil erosion. Lav- 
rion villagers completed an ahan- 
■ doned dock louiulation anil thus 
opened a cheap route to Athens for 
farm products from the islanils. 

Many planners of overseas aid 
think primarily in terms of giving 
'.tools, equipment and materials. 
",CDE offered the villagers none. 
.^Communities relied ujx>n their own 
'^resources and ingenuity. 'J'ile pijx;s 



by blacksmiths out of scrap metal. 
In Patras, lacking sewer pipe, the 
townsfolk built sewer mains from 
rock and cement, which resemble 
those of ancient Rome and will last 
as long. 

Most plans to help illiterate peas¬ 
ants are based on the assumption 
that someone must give them ideas. 
('l)l'’ offered none. I'lie adminisint- 
lion assumed that in almost every 
x ill.ige someone already had iileas. 

’I liai prosed to he the case. 

Peasants in Ko/ani had the notion 
that il they lapped an undergrounil 
riserhed they couM drain the salley 
without boring a tunnel under the 
mountain - and they did. In Bis- 
douni they thought that il they 
made some small ilams up in the 
mountains the sheep wiHildn'i hasc 
to walk all their fat oil going from 
the highland pastures to the riser 
to drink. In a guerrilla-destroved 
village in P.pirus the peastmts lig- 
iired out that the work of carrying 
roofing tile to their isolated village 
was just alxMit equal to the work of 
building a rmd. 'I'hey built the ro.)d 
so that tile could be delivered by 
truck. 

I'nder ('DF. the man with an idea 
does not have to secure majorilv 
agreement to get a project started. 
All he needs is the enthusiasm of a 
few others like himself and the 
government stamp of approval in 
the form of a financial allocation. 
Most impi'irtant of all, the work is 
entirely voluntary. 

The total financial investment of 
the c^cntml govei’ument.&rihe,^^. 
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than ony othar * 
typ* of dag 
foedi A 51b 
bag of OoiiMi 
makot 10 to 12 
lbs of roady 
to aat dog 
food All you 
do IS odd 
woforf 


Start feodino 
Gaines Meal to 
year dog todoy 


for strength 
proteins as n } Vi 
lbs beef 

for energy — 
corbohyarates os n 
1 Vh Ots cooked 
oatmeal 

for appearance — 
fats at in 1 ac 
butter 




for sturoe bones — 
minoralt as in 1% 
(bs cheese 


for vitality — 
iron at in % lb 
beef livor 

Monty of 

MEAT MEAl' 
forvarioty givo your dog 
CAINES KRUNCHON 
which It Garnet Meal 
comprotsod into tasty 
bho tuod polloli — 


dANAOA'S 
MOST NOURISHINd 

006 FOOD! 


W hat fun for your dog — lo get 
Gaines The meal that keeps 
him healthier and happier than 
ever before ’ 

W hat fun for you - to see a 
daily improvement in your dog's 
looksand spirits, bei ause Gaines 
is completely balanced dog 
food * 

Feed GAINES MEAL 

— Start today t 

A Frodwct of Goneroi Foods 
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rrnjS^on inan-days of work done in 
the 18 months prior to July 1050 
amounted to $4,000,000. Originally, 
these central government allocu' 
tions were made available from 
EGA counterpart funds, that is, 
money resulting from the local sale 
of F^CA imported supplies. Now. 
however, CDK allocations are a 
part t)f the central gr>\ernmenl 
budget. 

I'he siivings from rediical relief 
and economic deveUipmcni costs 
were probably much gre.itcr. In 
creasingly, local communities are 
financing improvements ihemselxes. 


In time, no central financial partici¬ 
pation may be needed. 

A number of other countries, 
where underemployment and un- 
derdc\ elopment hold great masses of 
people to a miserable subsistence 
lc\el. are interested in CDE and 
may sckmi experiment with this new 
means of improvement. One thing 
has been demon.sirated. ’I’o enter 
into a |>arlnershij> with a people for 
economic development it is not 
necessary to wait for a tractor. The 
first requirement is to know and 
iimlerstand the country ami to bas e 
faith in the people themsebes. 


Fard(uu Vvnr SHp Is Showing 

From the Akioii, Ohio, Beiicon Journul: “'fhe free denial clinic 
will be for indignant chililren of tin- cits.” 

From a lennessee jwjK r: “f T. Kirk leli last week for Georgia on 
busine.ss. lie probably will be away until full.” 


From the Los Angeli's, Gilil.. \'avs: “Fog aiul Miif>g rolled over 
Los Angeles icxiay, closing twti airports and sUnving snails to a iralFie 
pace.” 


From u radio column in the Oirpiis ('hrisii, 'le.xas. Caller: “Helen 
Traubcl will Ix' so-lost with the NBC’ .Synij-diony this aftcrntKMi at 
5:30 on KRIS.” 


From the .Memphis, Teiin., Commercial Appt'al: “A Onsii.s Bureau 
report revealed that .southern girb d«) marry at an early urge.” 

From the San Antonio, Texas, Express: “Read t)ur new Ixxiklct, 
‘How to Increase Your Word I\)wer, I'hink Better, .Spell Perrectly.’ ” 

From a society column in the Minocqiia, Wis., iMkpland Times: 
“Martin C. Riisch has gone to Hot Springs, Ark., for his annual bath.” 


, From a U. S. Treasury Department radio commercial distributed 
to broadcasting stations: “Remember — Savings Bonds arc a safe 
^investment — guaranteed by your government to return three dol- 
‘" i for every four .you ioyest!”, . - . 
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Schooner "Bluenose” . . . tme 

((/ t/ie ureal, aU-thue masler- 
pivfea of ahipbuUHing, 
iyeai$ned, built and mantwA 
entindy by Canadian*, 
ube tva* farntm* as iindefettied 
iiueen of the Grand Hunks 
fishing Jlvet*. 



Manlertntve of 
mitinsvring . . . the 
quieter, smoother, 
ecer^eitendahle 
Monarch ll2-llp. 
f '-tf Engine. 

'^T#- 



If you’vp an cyo for ihr lovrly lines 
of KiiilK ajiaiiiMl the sky ... a pulse 
lluil i|iii('.k<‘iii<> to llip call of open 
spares . . . ilirti I hr Monarch 
6 Passrii^ri' (lorivf^rlililr. is ywffr cor. 
Ji'k ho braiilifiil ... ho regally 
upliolsterfNi ill rich, real leathers ... 
so conveniently ileKigned for >ear- 
roiinrl comfort, with pash>button 
|M>wer imiitrols to raise and lower the 
cl«M->r-Klting top and windows. 

See it, and tiiis Mimarcli will 
capture yoitr heart. 






tfs good huimess jor the Jhanlf^ — and 
dozens of cotnmunutes are ‘gettmg 
more mileage out of then tax dollars 



Banker Agnew 
Runs a School 


Condenstdftom Banlstng 
K. Ill Dtt/er 

WIVI'V SEVFN MIMBIRS ol 
the Municipal Management class 
climbed out of a bus at the edge ol 
a New England eit\ ami tiamped 
across mudd> fields I wo instruefois 
walked ahead Ont v\as an agik 
fast talking 47 year old banket 
named John \gncw, a vice presi 
dent of Boston*s 1 irst National I he 
other was a sewer superintendent 
The class halted at a trench where 
men weie lasing big pipe lor an 
hour the sewer boss lectured and 
answered questions When he fin 
jhhed, the students knew more 


than most City officials about build* 
ing a sewer 

twenty miles away, the bus 
stopped again Here the class crowded 
around tabulating machines in the 
water depaitment of a town hall 
while an aceountant cx{>lained the 
best method of billing laxpasers for 
miiineipal sersiees 

Ihe class was from an unusual 
sehmil the institute of Municipal 
Mmagenient sjxmsoretl b\ the I irst 
Nit If Hill Bilik of Boston and con 
filleted b\ Nfiitheastern I ni\eisit\ 

Nfmt week tnds similar busloads 
f)f Institute stiielents least the uni 
versitv ciinpus for lield studies 
lilts spent! thief estnings a week 
111 the eiassifxim hearing lectures on 
ill phases ol miinieipal adniinistri 
tion 

Ihe students range in age from 
iS to 57 I aeh j>a\s tiiitum of $27 50 
a semester llie\ aie bank em 
|)lo\(s lawsers engineers secre 
lines state eniplo>es and officials 
ol cities and towns Ihrec of the 
qf) in this }tar s classes are women 
In 14 scats 425 have completed the 
Institutes two^ear course, 67 of 
the grifiuates now are cits 01 town 
nilingers 200 otheis head various 
munieipil elepiaitnients 

1 his uniejue schexil was born out 
of the stress and strain of the depres 
Sion Boston’s First National Bank 
found Itself holding an uncomforta 
bly large amount of defaulted mu 
nicifial secuiiiics Scores of munici 
pall ties which always had been con¬ 
sidered excellent risks had suddenly 
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To got there... 

MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES 
THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND! 
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Whether motoring in picturesque Quebec 
City, or right in your own block, more 
Canadians travel on Goodyear tires than 
on any other kind. And no wonder. . . for 
car makers (who really know tires) put 
more Goodyear Super-Cushions on new 
cars than any other kind. The public too, 
as a result of its own experience with 
Goodyear, buys more Super-Cushions Aan 
any other low-pressure tire. Doesn’t it 
stand to reason that the tire that gives the 
most people the most satisfaction is the 
tire for you to buy ? 
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discovered their coffers empty, and 
no tax money coming in. 

Glum bank officials called in a 
bright-young employe in their mu¬ 
nicipal department, John Agnew. 
They wanted him to find out liow 
New ILngland's bankrupt communi¬ 
ties got that way, and how to keep 
them from going broke again. 

Agnew devoted a full year to his 
research. I le spent weeks as a volun¬ 
teer in city and town offices. I Ic 
delved into the books and records of 
communities that kept their finances 
in order, and of iImjsc that were al¬ 
ways in the red. He learneil about 
fire engines by working in fire de¬ 
partments, about garbage by riding 
garbage trucks. 

When he, helped by a .small staff 
of bank employes, finished his siudv, 
Agnew knew many answers. I le 
had learned, for instance, that cities 
and towns were poor financial risks 
chiefly because their officials, usually 
honest enough, just didn’t under- 
stand their municipal jobs. CJrocers, 
barbers, salesmen and undertakers 
elected to public office, with no ex¬ 
perience in the complexities of big 
business, suddenly found themselves 
running dejiartmcnts spending hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of dollars a year. 

Agnew saw that, first, communi¬ 
ties must be taught to modernize 
their municipal structures by sepa- 
. rating piolicy-making from adminis- 
‘trative functions. Second, the ad- 
'^ministrators themselves must be 
ftaitight their jobs. He had a powerful 
‘^‘^'ing point: The bank would not 
tp any. city or. t^ 


which insisted on keeping a creak¬ 
ing, outworn municipal framework. 

To start with, however, Agnew’s 
bos.ses .sjiid, “Teach what you’ve 
learned to other members of our 
staff so they will be able to distin¬ 
guish between gotxl and bail com¬ 
munity risks.” Thus \gnew began 
cla.sses for the bank itself. 

Meanwhile, in pamphlets and 
news letters, .\gncw bombarded 
civic leaders with facts. Manv cities 
and town.s, finding the bank d(X)rs 
closed against them until they had 
improved their bu.siness methcxls, 
rewrote their charters to include 
.Xgnew’s relorms. then demanded of 
the bank, "Now, you find someone 
to run fuir public bu-siness cajxibly.” 

"Let’s open our cla^sses to any 
qualified person who wants to learn 
how to run municipal business." 
.'\gnew urged. “New Lngland com¬ 
munities arc depending on us, and it 
will greatly benefit the bank.” His 
superiors gave him the green light. 

.After ten years of operating in¬ 
formal cla.sses at the bank, .\gncw 
felt that the spraid of his idea could 
be better a.ssurcd if he were to work 
with an educational institution 
which had all the necc.ssiiry facili¬ 
ties. So he went to Northeastern 
I’niversity with his proposition. 
Northeastern is a utilitarian .school; 
its .severe, bare buildings are crowded 
with eager young people working 
day and night to become engineers, 
lawyers, biLsiness executives. The 
Agnew plan fitted in exactly with 
I>:an Albert E. Everett’s educa¬ 
tional program. 




As admission requirements, pre¬ 
vious experience, native abilities and 
fundamental interest in city gov¬ 
ernment arc more imj^irtant than 
formal * education. However, most 
6 f the students are ct»liegc graduates. 

“'I’hcy are screeneil pretty care¬ 
fully," .\gnew admits. “Since they 
aspire to places of serious public 
rcsixinsibiliiy, we cIkkisc those with 
logical minds and cool heads - peo¬ 
ple wlio are iu>t likely to get excited 
or go off half-ccK'kcxl." 

’i'he lacults members are practical 
men in their own fields. Agnew him¬ 
self teaches municipal finance. 
l't)rmer (io\enu>r Robert liradford 
<if MassjichusetIs holds classes m 
stale and local relations. A membei 
of a famous Hosion firm of engineei s 
teaches public works and city engi 
neering. Caly Manager W illiam I. 
Dcegan, jr., of Quincy and d own 
Manager Donald Blatt of Stoughton 
(one of the earliei gra«luates of 
Agnew‘s classes) run courses in budg¬ 
ets, pcrstimiel and other managerial 
functions. Other experts leach mu- 
nicipil law and accounting, faculty 
members rcceise small weeklv sala¬ 
ries which they turn back to the 
scluM)! to }>a\ the tuition of out¬ 
standing students who need help. 

Agnew could find jobs lor twice 
a.s many graduates as he has. do/.en 
of them, after serving as managers 
of nearby New h'nglancf towns, have 
been called to larger communities in 
the South and Midwest, 


ton, “1*10 in trouble," he reported. 
‘AVater pressure in one section of 
m\ city is so low that it makes a 
Iwd lire ha7.<ird. ^^y water superin¬ 
tendent and I have done everything 
we know and can't correct it." 

.■\gncw telephoned graduates in 

other nearby towns. Next dav the 
* « 

water superintendents of three New 
f.nglaiul communities drove up to 
the irouble<! manager’s dtxir. After 
hours of study of blueprints, and a 
quick surxey of the mains, they 
opi'ne«l some valves wider, closed 
others slightly, aiul before night hatl 
goo«l. e\en pressure all m er low'n. 

Similarly they help one anothei 
with such mailers as budgets and 
ITolice problems, fscry few weeks 
regional groups meet for an c\c- 
niug’s discussion. W’hcn one has 
iVamd a solution to a knotty prob¬ 
lem he spreads the news. 

'faki- the matter of city trucks. 
.\gncw's students learned by .sharcii 
expedience tliat aluminum iTaint is 
cheaper. lasts longer. sIm>ws less wear. 

“When you see a New F.ngland 
city's trucks sjxirkling with alumi¬ 
num." Agnew savs, “you'll usually 
find that one of my l)oys is city 
managei.’' 

fhe Iwnk that started the .school 
because it found ii.self holding .sev¬ 
eral milluMis in defunct municipal 
securities has litlk* to w'orry about 
in this field todav. In the manv com- 
muniiics where its graduates arc* , 
running the towns, it knows that." 


One recent alumnu.s, serving in their notes and bonds are as good^'' 
his first managerial job, called Agnew gold — and that’s worth niQUcy 
fewn ^ciiy some, 50 miles from Bo?- any bank wjth monc^^ ' ’^^4 
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HIGW LONtSOMG PLflCG 


Condensed from 

"Roi /{y Mountain Empire” 


Frrd CJipson 



HAT MORNINC; ill thc coni' 
field before I’d hoed lo ilic 


end of mv first row I knowed 1 


77 /e story o f a hoy and a quest 


couldn't put it off no longer. I h:id 
to go to thc nioiintHin. 

It was a prowling sort of May 
morning, fresh and alive with soft 
stirrings. Dewdrops fell in showers 
from the weeds I cut, wetting my 
bare feet. Out on the prairies the 
blue quail called from thc tall grass. 
And yonder on thc rim of thc world 
stood thc round, flat-topped moiiii' 
tain, tall and blue in the distance. 


back toward the house once, then 
took out along a cow trail. 

'Die dust was soft and powdery 
iiiulerf(K)i. Off lo the side stood a 
scrubby mesqiiitc with a roar! runner 
sitting in the lop. The bird waited 
till 1 was close, then flew out and 
lit in the trail to run it ahead of me. 
I watched how smooth he ran and 
thougiu how ragged-looking he 
fli'w and wondered why that old 


1 thought abc^ut those weeds and 1 li/ard eater bothered to fly at all. 
r thought of the hiding Papa would I slowed to sec if he wanted to 
vgivc me when T got back. Well, the play. He slowed down loo. 1 stopped 
weeds could take the corn and Papa and he stopped. He cocked an eye 
I could wear my tail end dow’n to the over his back till I got set and made a 
;tK>ncs! 1 pitched my hoc down and run at him, then he lifted his wings 
l^^ted under the fence. I looked a little and really toed the dust. 




.& ltd mebcttd' tltonii'riiHc^ At 

a fork in the trail he stopped, trying 
to make up his mind which one I’d 
take. I kept coming, crowding him, 
and hnally he headed up the trail to 
the left. 1 made like I aimed to fol¬ 
low. then cut to the right and ran, 
hollering and laughing. Sure played 
a big joke on tliat old Itircl! 

Where this trail topped the next 
rise 1 looked toward the mountain. 
Seemed like it ought to lx* closer. 
I’d come sfi far. I set a straight 
course, walking steady. 

.\t a benil m the trail I nctirly 
jumped out fnim under my hat 
trying to keep from stepping on a 
big old tarantula. He fell Ixick, too, 
a big black-legged cuss, all shaggy 
with yellow hair. I got a rock to 
bust him with, but the biggest kind 
of a wasp-UK)kiiig thing beat me to it. 
Dipping tiown out of nowhere, it lit 
in the middle of the tarantula and 
socked a stinger into him. 'I'he 
tarantula jumped this way and that 
and tried to claw the air with all his 
feet at the same time. 'I'he wasp 
turned him Iodise and circletl alxivc 
him. The tarantula kept having fits 
till the poisem hit him g(x)d, then he 
started drawing his shaking legs in 
close to his body. Right there before 
my eyes that big spider just shriveled 
up to nearly nothing. .\nd then the 
wasp dipped down again, picked him 
up and fletv off. 

I’d never seen a sight like that 
before. I went on, feeling good all 
over. I’d seen a thing today thar 
grown folks would li.sten to the tell- 
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thing, the way it kept moving, 
ahead of me. The trail dust got 
hot I had to pick grass-shaded spot^ 
to step in or run fast where ther<^ 
wasn’t an)' gra.ss. Sweat ran dovi^i#^, 
back of my ears. 1 got thirsty. I kepf ? 
going, but I sure didn’t like to thinkii^ 
how far I was getting from our cedairv 
water bucket. Or from Mama’s corn-^V 
bread. It was way past dinnertime'.? 
when I finally come to the last long;'^ 
sl'uii that leil up to the hxjt of the^ 
mountain. * 

Maybe it wasn’t much of a moun- ;'i 
tain; rnavlx* it was nearer a hill. But- 
it looked like a terrible big mountain- * 
to me. It was taller even than the-^ 
coltonwcxxl beside the jxind at home?'*] 
And rd never seen anything before^' 
as tall as that old cottonwocxi. -t 

Hig live oaks ringetl the foot of th^-^ 
mountain and up out of them reare^ 
raggal slopes, getting steeper anc^ 
steeper till they were finally cappe4^ 
off bv a solid laver of limestone^ 
thicker than 1 was tall. It was a wiltf| 
and shaggy-Icxiking place, but 
and grand, loo; so that, going up® 
to it, I had the sort of c]uiet, scait^ 
feeling I get sometimes going into^^ 
big church. 

I found a scooped-out place lind 
the trees where the twisted limbs 
the live oaks arched over a shall 
pool. I bellied down and got 
long drink and washed my 
theti sat on the Ixink and wi 
my hot feet iiown into the cool'i 
mud at the bottom. 1 told m< 
that 1 wouldn’t stay lon|i,.]Bt^' 

^ ..vvas .such a. ' 



. pi^cs ' " 


' that I hated to leave. I never had 
felt so all by myself and still not 
lonesome. 

' Finally I got up, caught hold of a 
wild persimmon bush and started 
climbing. 1 stuck with a backlxmc 
ridge and there was always a bush 
or a rock or a clump of tall grass for 
, hand and toe holds. But where I 
reached the cap rock, it was over¬ 
hanging a little and I had to circle 
it to Bnd a break 1 could climb 
through. The slope was steeper there 
and my feet starlet! little landslides 
of dirt and loose rocks. I felt one big 
rock slab give undey me. 1 grabbed a 
scrub cedar and heltl on for life 
while that big boulder went crash¬ 
ing and pitching toward the bottom. 
I held to the cedar a long time before 
, ] could rake up the nerve to climb 
through the break IVl pickeil in the 
cap rock. 

I’hen I was on top. .Xnd one Itxik 
at how high I was and how big the 
world was around me t<x)k mv breath 


chipped edges sharp as e^'er, and 
polished glass-smcKiih all over. 

I rubbed its smcxith sides between 
my hands. Here was a finer thing 
than I’d ever hoped to own — a 
thing that would last forever and no 
man living now had evei seen it. For 
no telling how many hundred years 
it had been lying here on the rtxrk 
waiting for the time when Til get 
Ixirn and come and find it. 

1 st(xxl and held my spear j.x)int 
and l<x>ked across the grassy prairies, 
reaching out to the sky line. Away 
to the south, toward home, a cloud 
broke, spilling out a lacy blue cur¬ 
tain of rain. Closer, a little two-bit 
cyclone dropped out of the air and 
exploded the prairie dust like a stick 
ofdynamite undera mestjiiilestump. 
1 sttxxl and w'atched. I was a bold, 
proud Indian warrior with painted 
bead feathers, gripping a long spear 
with a |X)int of liver-coloretl flint. 

It was long after dark when I got 
home, rd never have found it if it 


away and made me want tt) grab 
something to steady myself. I heart! 
a slithering sound and turned to 
-look. It was a mountain btxmier 
lizard, hotfooting it for a crack in 
' the rock behind me. 'I'hat’s how 1 
'■ found the spear point. 

It lay right at the edge of the 
■ track and the mountain btximcr 
.. had come within a hair of knocking 
\ it off into that crack w'ith him. I was 


hadn’t been for the yellow lamplight 
shining through the cabin window. 
Ill the darkness I heard the slap of 
leather and the stamp of a hcxif. Papa 
was saddling a horse. 

“lie’ll be all right, Mag,” 1 heard 
him tell Mama. "We'll find him. 
I’ll ride over and gel the Macy hands 
to help.” 

1 stepped into a patch of lamp¬ 
light in the yard and said, “Here I 


half afraid to believe my eyes. A real am. Papa.” I tried to say it like I’d 
flint spear point that a real Indian just been out to the cow' lot and 
l^d, lost on the mountain some time back, but it didn't sound that way. 
^1^,. far back to think about. It was I heard Papa grunt and then 
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V ton!” She kept saying it, ovtr and 
over, even after she’d got me inside 
the house. 

* . Papa came and stood in the door 
.and looked at me. ‘‘Where you been, 
bov ?” he asked. 

1 pulled away from Mama and 
wiped her tears off the back of my 
neck. ‘‘1 went to the mountain,” I 
said. 

‘‘To the mountain! You mean you 
run off and went all vhe way to that 
mountain by yourself?” 

‘‘Yes, sir,” I said. “I couldn’t hold 
off no longer. I just had to go!” 

He stared at me and his face go! all 
red and there was a set to his jaws 
that I’d seen before. “>'011 know 
what you got coming to you r” 

‘‘Yes, sir.” I walked to the door 
and out into the dark. 

Behind me I heard Mama .say, 
“Oh, Jess!” 

“Confound it, Mag, you know 
I’ve got it to do!” Papii said. 

It was sure bad, worse even than 
I’d expected. But 1 jii.st gripped my 
spear point tight and did my best 
to think of the trip to the mountain 
. instead of the slinging bridle reins. 

I felt a lot better when we went 
into the hou.se. I was paid off now. 
Then I kxiked at Mama and didn’t 


feel so good. She was sitting in a 
chair back of the kitchen table now, 
with a .sort of lost, hurt look in her 
eyes that I’d never seen there before. 

I couldn’t understand it. I’d taken 
my whipping; everything ought to 
be all right now. Why did Mama 
keep looking at me that way? 

1 i(x>k my spear point out of my 
p(x:kel and laid it on the table in 
from of her. “Here, Mama,” I said. 
“Here’s something 1 broughi you 
from the mountain.” 

Mama glanced at it and then 
away, as if it didn’t amount to a 
thing. I couldn’t believe it. I’d given 
her the finest thing 1\1 ever had, and 
it wa.sn’t enough! 

Suildenly she pul her head down 
on her arms aiul went to crying. 
“It’s all right, Stm,” she said. “I’m 
just crying lor the baby I’ve lost. 
Seems like you just growed up be¬ 
fore it come to mv notice.” 

¥ 

That night I lay in the dark on 
my corn-shuck mattress and trit*d 
to figure it out. But I never did. I 
couldn’t see why Mama was so hurt 
about everything. 1 .sure hadn’t 
meant to hurt her. It was just that 
— well, when the high lonesome 
places gel to calling, seems like a 
body’s nearly got to go. 




Perfectly Clear, 

don’t undenstaiid how you came to marry her,” a man remarked 
to a friend whose marriage had failed. “You admit that you didn’t' 
• particularly care for her -■ how did she get you?” 

. \ . “Well,” came the rejoinder, “I suppose it must have been because 
me wprse didjn<il; her.” . ^ 
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who fly with the wounded 


The Most Wounded, 
the Most Sick, 
the Most Tired 


Condemeef from McCalVs 
Lt. Helen Ely 

U. S. Air hot u Surte Corps 

I HAVF flown with wounded sol¬ 
diers being evacuated from 
Korea. I liave talked with many of 
the 250 flight nurses now flying the 
sick and wounded back from battle, 
nurses who during the first eight 
months of the war helped fly out 
more than 20,000 casualties. 

These nurses know, as most peo¬ 
ple do not, the almost unbelievable 
primitive intensity of this war. Our 
men are having to unlearn the rules 
of ordinary warfare. They are be¬ 
coming experts at hand-to-hand 
fighting, learning how to break 
bones with their bare hands, how to 
kill with knives, clubs and stones. 
No one is unarmed. Even the doc¬ 
tors, cooks and supply personnel 
carry guns. It is a war which has put 
more strain on nurses, both on the 
giound and in the air, than we have 
known before. 



-•' GOf 

klot«^ duty sin(% the war begak. 
Many are flying inhumanly long 
hours. In a war like this one, you do 
not take sick leave unless you ate 
sicker than the men on the litters. 
And the men on the litters in Korea 
are the mo.st wounded, the most 
sick, the most tired I have ever seen. 

I believe that without miracle drugs 
and air transport three quarters of 
them could not survive. 

In Europe the roads were better 
suited to ambulances, and there 
were well-constructed buildings to 
use as hospitals. In Korea the only 
hope for the wounded is to get them 
off the peninsula'as fast as they can 
be moved. The planes that carry 
these men to Japan and from Japan 
to Hawaii are cargo planes, bringing 
ammunition back on the return run. 
Often the pilots don’t even shut off 
their motors while incoming cargo 
is unloaded and the wounded are 
taken aboard. 

The nurses on the ground and in 
the air have no fixed hours to eat 
and sleep. They work until the job 
is done. When a flight nurse comes 
back to Tokyo from Hawaii, her 
name goes to the bottom of the 
assignment list. When her name is 
fifth from the top she is alerted. 
When it is second from the top she 
must be ready at a moment's notice, 
everything packed. She doesn't dare 
wash her hair, take a bath, gee 
undressed. 

When her nc.me is called she 
knows that 30 or 40 critically 

gkt 19^1 h MtCaU Corp^ jgf 

I York 17, hi. Y. 
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wounded men are ready to Board a 
plane. First she studies their records 
and th&ir wounds. Next she decides 
where each will be placed. Conta- 
■ gious diseases go up front. Men 
with heavy hip and leg wounds are 
arranged so their casts can rest on 
* the aisle side of the plane. Men 
‘ with frozen hands and feet must be 
placed where the nurse can raise and 
lower their arms and legs at inter¬ 
vals. (A good dighr nurse should be 
over five feet two inches—othetNvise 
she will not be call enough to rake 
care of men in the top lifters of tlie 
plane.) Men with throat and face 
injuries mu.st be checked so they 
can be fed through a tube. There 
are no doctors on the.se flights; the 
nurse and one medical technician 
handle the men alone. 

In emergencies as many as ten 
extra litters are secured to the floor 
of the plane. The nurse weaves her 
way through them like a tightrope 
, walker, carrying medicine, bedpans, 
water, food. 

Cargo planes cannot spare space 
for the padding ami carpeting that 
deaden noises in commercial planes. 
The roar of the motors drowns out 
voices. It’s like standing in a metal 
. barrel that someone is striking with 
a hammer. Patients’ calls cannot be 
heard; the nurse must move con¬ 


stantly from one to the next to make 
sure nothing has gone wrong. 

And weight cannot be spared to 
pressurize these planes. Above 
12,000 feet in an unpressurized 
plane you may get a headache. 
Above 14,000 feet you sometimes 
cannot coordinate well enough to 
write your name. 

Patients flying at altitude are not 
like patients on the ground: wounds 
bleed differently, drainage drains 
faster, there are special breathing 
problems, ga.ses and fluids in the 
body expand, drugs are unpredict¬ 
able. The nurse must change band¬ 
ages more frequently. She must 
clean up after the sick constantly. 
She must give oxygen, drugs and 
plasma. She must watch men die— 
and keep the others from knowing. 

Before the plane comes in to 
Hickam Field she must bring 30 or 
40 medical records up to date. At 
the field she supervises the unload¬ 
ing of men and medicine, signs 
customs slips and certificates of in¬ 
spection. If another cargo plane is 
ready to take off when she arrives, 
she boards it. Here she may get her 
first bite to eat in 13 hours. Here, 
on top of ammunition cases, to the 
banging of the motors, she sleeps. 

'nien, back in Tokyo, she is ready 
to start again. 



WOMAN VISITOR to the London Zoo asked a keeper whether the 
i : hippopotamus was a male or a female. 

"Madam," replied the keeper sternly, "that is a question that should 
i^^lte€^.kw!qccst<»i|y to anoth^hippO^ 
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MIM OiSflLLf 


Condensed from Time 


The little Mayor of Toledo 
sits on one of the hottest seats 
in Washington 



|HE liibby. baby-f;uc*tl little 
man piiitcrcd into tiic-ilinin;i; 
room of the National I*ress Chib in 
Washington, IXC., ate lunch with 
obvious zest and sal back to hear 
himself introduced. 'I'hen Price 
Stabilizer Michael \'inceni DiSalle 
got to his feet — an act which adtled 
little to his height — and as his 
audience also rose he glanced o\ er 
his shoulder. “I still can’t get used 
to people getting up when Pm 
introduced,” he began. “I always 
look behind me to see if a bishop 
has walked in.” He paused profes¬ 
sionally to let the laughter run. 

‘‘I have, made a few speeches 
around the country,” DiSalle went 
on, deadpan, “and been gratified 
by the crowds which attended. Aft¬ 
erward I find ^ut they are all kx^king 
•Jfor jobs. . . . Before making my 
^imal talk, I’d like to extend my 
Apologies to you fellows who lost 
^^oney betting on whether I’d be 
itt for three months or not. Bets 



are on ff>r the next three months, 
and the *xlds are still goexi.” 

I'or another J15 minutes Di.Salle 
kept the newsmen aiul their guests 
choking with appreciative laughter. 
^^’hen he fmished, Washington’s 
toughest, most jaded audience gave 
him a standing ovation. 

Big Wheel. (Visual, wisecracking 
Michael DiSalle, 4^, does not give 
oil those [xirienious creaking sountls 
that Washingtonians expect irom a 
big wheel in the goveniment. lie 
does not kx>k much like one. either. 
I le iloes not reach quite high enough 
(five feet live an<l one half inches); 
he weighs itx) much (215 pouruls); 
he hallcxins out l(x> far at the mid¬ 
dle f44-inch waist). A Ixishftil mus¬ 
tache perches below his nose. His 
mouth, always ready to smile, .sur¬ 
rounds a small Ixjy’s teeth, with the 
necc.ssary aperture in the center for 
whistling and spitting. He drcs.ses in 
department-store suits and noisy ties. 

Mike DiSalle Is not an economist 
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and not a prominent businessman. 
When President 'Pruman asked him 
last fall to hea<l the Office of Price 
Stabilization, he was just the Mayor 
of Toledo, an unpretentious lawyer 
and an oft-defeated Oemocralic 
[X)]itician. 

As America’s price stabilizer, 
Mike DiSalle is supposed to lasso 
prices at their highest level in his 
tory and hog-tie them, but he has 
no power over wagt^s. I Ic is supposed 
to keep foixl prices down, but the 
law prevents him from tampering 
with most farm prices, 'f'he high 
winds of lalxjr trouble, special-in 
terest pressures, politicking and con 
tradictory objectives arc rattling 
the windows of his ollicc. Hut the 
little man from 'I'olcdo breasts the 
big winds blandly. 

He arrived in Washington with a 
typical quip: “Tve come here with 
the unanimous approval of every¬ 
body in 'Polcdo. I lalf of them were 
happy to see me move up and the 
other half were glad lc» get me out of 
town.” OiSalle adds that w'hen he 
tcx>k the job all he knew alxnit the 


by others* mistalc^, and anibitii^'- 
to be elected someday to something 
bigger than Mayor of Toledo. The 
habits and tricks he learned in To¬ 
ledo work well in Washington (“I 
think it's a wonderful town,” says 
OiSalle, “but 1 don’t think the 
country could stand two of them*’). 
He has the staying power of a 
ste\'edore and a temperament as 
sm(X)th as Devonshire cream. He 
rents a two-r<x>m aftartment —but 
is rarely there except to sleep (mak¬ 
ing his own lx:d afterward) or to fry 
an occasional egg. By eight o’clock 
he |X)ps into his simple office and 
opens his dfxir to* all comers. .After 
a dav of interviews, mobilization 
meetings ancl sessions on Capitol 
Hill, he usually goes back to work 
imtil I or 2 a.ni. 

A Good Country. One secret of 
OiSalle's success is that he is a 
politician and not ashamed of k. 

I le keeps track of men who are up- 
and-coming and takes pains to meet 
new )x?rsonalit ies and spread his own 
name arouml. The son of poor Ital-, 
ian immigrants who made some- 


price situation was that (i) his wife, 
Mvrllc, thought prices were far ttx) 
high, (2) he once represented a few 
businessmen against the f>ld OPA. 
and (3) in an unsuccessful hkl for 
Congress in 194^ he s|X)kc out 
against price ctintrols in peacetime. 

The Pulso of a Politician. Be¬ 


thing of himself, he is not bashful 
alxxit draping that fact with the 
Stars & Stripes. Yet there is nothing 
insincere about Mike DiSalle’s feel- , 
ing for his count ry — if ’«s one of the': 
few things about which he tolerates, 
no jokes. '‘'Phis country has been " 
gtxxl to my father and it has been '■ 


neath Mike DiSalle’s appearance 
and manner throbs the pulse of a 
canny politician—an intelligent, 
infectious man with an appetite for 
hard work, a knack for profiting 


gxKl to me. I’ve never ceased to" 
marvel that oui of a good many, 
j>eoplc I’ve been picked to do some*., 
thing like this for my country.” - 
When ■ it comes ^ to douig .sottiefl/, 
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thing he thinks his'country needs, 
;'£^Salle lets no one stand in his way. 

: For three hours one morning, Mis¬ 
sissippi's John Rankin, South Cllaro- 
"lina’s Burnet Maybank and half 
a dozen other cotton legislators 
banged away at one of the most 
important bulwarks of DiSallc’s 
program — the new ceiling price 
on raw cotton. With decisiveness 
and political courage seldom sliowii 
in Washington. DiSallc stcxxl his 
ground: “If there is no ceiling price 
on raw cotton, the entire stabiliza¬ 
tion program is dotimed. Raw cotton 
has been frozen at 125 pcrceni of 
parity. If parity iS a fair price — 
which it is by definition — then 25 
percent more than fair is fair 
■enough.” 

When the hearing finished, a Mis¬ 
sissippi cotton grower shexjk' Di- 
Salle’s hand warmly and said: “1 
don’t like vour order, but 1 sure do 
admire your courage.” Retorted 
Mike DiSallc: “The only thing that 
can happen to me is that 1 might 
have to go back to Toledo. And 1 
Uke Toledo.” 

Pots of Potto. Mike DiSallc was 
born in a tenement in Manhattan’s 
Little Italy, but when he was three 
his parents moved to Toledo. The 
*DiSalles lived the skimpy life of 
4 factory worker’s family. Papa Di- 
-Sallc made wine in the cellar, fixed 
.&e kids’ shoes and cut their hair; 
Mama perspired over steaming 
^toubtub-sizc pots of pasta and ruled 
r brood with a stern Catholic 

^the time. he was 14 , Mike 
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worked summertime in faittoncs. 
With help from his father he went 
to Georgetown University. In his 
junior year at law school he married 
Myrtle England, his landlady’s 
daughter. From Papa r 5 iSalle came 
a curt pronouncement: If Mike was 
old enough to get married, he was 
old enough to supfwrt himself. 

The result of that ultimatum was 
the Lightning Messenger Service — 
“Quick as a h'lash.” With a rickety 
Model T, 5000 blotters printed on 
credit and a borrowed telephone, 
DiSallc sexjn worked up a brisk busi¬ 
ness to support his wife and keep 
on at law sclux)l. DiSallc finished 
law sclux)] but had a dispute with 
the dean. “It was all a question 
of degree,” says Mike. “1 didn’t get 
it,” 7 'hcn with his wife and first 
daughter, Antoinette, Mike headed 
back to 'I’olctlo. 

The Big Politeesh. \fike prac¬ 
ticed law sporadically, taught briefly, 
nibbled at the first ]x)litical fare he 
could find —some insignificant jobs 
with the federal Home Owners’ 
Dian 0>rp. and in Toledo’s mu¬ 
nicipal law depiirtmcnt. What he 
yearned for was political office. After 
one false start, he made it — a term 
in the state legislature. “Some kids 
like to be cop,” Mike’s father once 
explained, “some kids like to lie 
fireman. But Mike — he wants to 
be the big politeesh.” 

In 1941 he was elected to the To¬ 
ledo city council and made himself 
so popular he was re-elected four 
times. For two terms he also served 
as. vice-mayor. In that job Di$a||je 
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organized the Toledo Citizens* I^- 
Iwr-Managcrncnl Cx)mmittcc, which 
piloted industrial 'I'nledo through 
the reconversion pcritnl with a mini¬ 
mum of strikes - ■ and also began to 
make Mike l^iSallc's name known 
throughout the state. 

The Nome Is Mike. In h >-]7 d o - 
ledo elected him mayor. I luler the 
city-manager plan it \\as realiv a 
ceremonial post, but I >iSalle (juickly 
converted it into a t.| hour-a-dav 
career. 1 le lMnnie<-d around town to 
attend meetings, sj^orts events anil 
ilinners, perform giKnl ile<-ds and 
hear compl.imis. Morrowing irmn 
oni' oi Ins ixilitieal idols, the kite 
I'iorello i.a( iuardi.i, he would don a 
white-wing's unilorm .ind sweep a 
street or peer owlishlx' Irom under 
an Indian headdress, ^\'hen Michael 
of Kumania stoppeil at I oleilo three 
years ago, the e\ king rcmarkeil 
with amusement that exeryliody 
called the mayor “.Mike." “11 more 
people called voii Nbke," replied Di- 
Salle. “yoit might still be king." 

Two Suitcases. Last iall .Mike 
tried iinsucce.sslully to beat out 
Slate .\uditor joseph (“lumping 
Icx'") I'erguson for the Democratic 
nomination to the L'. S. Senate and 
was already beginning to think alxuir 
I<><52 when Washington ofl'ered him 
the price-siabiliziition job. He ac¬ 
cepted on the spot. “What have I 
got to lose?” he asked, “.\flcr ail, 
I’ve got only one fxiliiical life to 


give to my country.” Then he 
packed two suitcases. ki.s.sed his wife 
and five chikiren gixxl-bye, and 
headed ior Washington. 

DiSalle was under no illu.sions 
about the cnrinnous difficulties 
ahead. He clamped on a general 
prici' Iree/e that was admittedly 
just a stopgap. Hut at least it was a 
beginning. “I'lie trouble around 
here,” said Mike, “is that cvery- 
bixly is so a Ira id ol making a mistake 
that nolxxlv gets anything done.” 

Since then. DiSalle’s main pre¬ 
occupation has been to preside over 
a controlled thav'iitg of the freeze, 
to iron out ine(|uities and build an 
oxer all sxstem of controls that xvill 
keep prices from .soaring through 
the roof. 

“.Mike is xerv giKxl at figuring 
things out," says Myrtle DiSallc. 
“Ihit he can't do it alone. Labor has 
got to stop \a[)ping for money. 
Husiness has got to stop being 
greedy. Farmers have got to stop 
evpecling higher and higher prices. 
h'.verylxHK has got to help on this 
job. That's the only xxay .Niike can 
succeed.” 

'I'hat is jii.st the sort of talk op¬ 
timistic Mike DiSallc has come 
to expect Irom his se' erest critic.; 
“When the (loxeinmti.t got me,” 
he .says, “it got not only a price 
stabilizer but a chairman of the 
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Jn time of tvar.^ the first casualty is truth. 



Ctotinuing: Ithe H^iTsmal Memoirs of tieroert Hoover 


My Engineering Days 


Condensedfrom 
Collier's 

Herbert Htxiver 


O N ONE of my 
many voyages, 
between England 
■ And America before 
. the First World 
•War, a cultivated 
English lady sat at 
my table. At the 
final breakfast she 
said to me: “I hope 
you will forgive my curiosity, but — 
what is your profession ?” 

I replied that 1 was an engineer. 
“Why, I thought you were a genllc- 
. man!” she exclaimed. 

Within my lifetime engineering 
, has been transformed from a trade 
‘ into a profession. It is a great pro- 
‘':£ession. There is the fascination of 
^^tching a figment of the imagina' 
j-iion emerge through the aid of sci- 
V^ttce to a plan on paper. Hien it 
y‘baDves to realization in stone or 
^)^tal or energy. Then it brings jobs 
homes to men. Then it elevates 
r standards and adds' to comforts. 



Mr. IlfKJvcr in 1917 



Tliosc who w’ould 
enter the mining 
branch of engineer¬ 
ing must be pre¬ 
pared to live for 
years on the bor¬ 
ders of civilization, 
where beds arc 
hard; where cold 
bites and heat 
burns; where <lrcss-up clothes are a 
new pair of overalls; where there Ls 
little home life, not for weeks but for 
years. 

My first job after graduation as a 
mining engineer from Stanford Uni¬ 
versity in i8q 5 was at the Reward 
Mine in California's gold-mining dis¬ 
trict. I was glad to get a start any¬ 
where. The job was pushing a car in 
the lower levels of the mine for $2 a 
day, on a ten-hour night shift and a 
seven-day week. 

Tlic Cornish miners, a little offish 
at first, warmed to teaching the 
tricks of the trade to “one of them 
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^f^^eaucated Miie» working'lit 
H^ommon labor. Among this instruc- 
lion was how to keep warm in a wet 
level while the smoke of blasting 
cleared. It was done by curling up in 
a, steel wheelbarrow heated with sev- 
.eral candles underneath. In two or 
three months the foreman appointed 
me helper on a drill. The men celc- 
^ated my advanced degree by bring- 
iaig extra Cornish “pasties” for our 
midnight lunch. Thirty years later 
the survivors of these men cam- 


ant for $150 a tnonth Expenses. 
I certainly would. From that day on, 
I never again asked for or looked for 
an engineering lob. They came of 
their own accord. 

In October 1897 a British mining 
firm — Bewick, Moreing and Com¬ 
pany - asked Mr. Janin to recom¬ 
mend an engineer skilled in Ameri¬ 
can gold-mining practice. It meant 
$600 a month. With some irepida- 
lion — 1 was then 23 — I left for 
Ixindon. 


.^igned for my election as President 
and carried the vote of every (^)riiish 
Stmily in the region. 

After a few months the Reward 
’Mine slackened down anti 1 was out 


.\l the turn of the century I.on- 
don was the center of the metal¬ 
mining world and Bewick, Moreing 
and OtmjTany was among the lead¬ 
ers in the field. The firm had ac¬ 


pf a job. I then learned what the 
imttom levels of real human tlespair 
arc paved with — the ceaseless iramp- 
kig and ceaseless refusal, lunally I 
got a job at the Mayflower Mine. 
After some time there, I communed 
with my.sclf and $100 in savings as 
to the future. 

I 

I had been casuallv intrcxluced to 
l^^ouis Janin of San Francisco, then 
^he outstanding mining engineer on 
the Pacific C^st. I went to Mr. 
Janin and told him I wanted a tryout 
in any capacity. He explained gently 
4 that the only job vacant was that of 
'^pyLst in his office. With hopes that 
iXMnething might turn up if 1 kept 
^Clear the throne, I revealed that 1 
i^H^d run a typewriter and would 
l^e.the job. Mr. Janin seemed star- 
but I was hired. Some days 
Hfo^ard he sent for me and ask<^ 
|||l|M fehiild gn on an engineering proj- 
M8^!iwrrhf>rn gs an aSSist” 


c|iMred a number of gold mines in the 
newlv discovered fields of central 
Western .Australia. I’hat was where 
my job was to be. 

The tlcserl mining camp of Q)ol- 
gardie was then at the height of a 
b<x)m. 'fhe mines made gorgeous sur¬ 
face showings, but development in 
depth c]uickly dissolved astronomic 
hopes. However, a nearby district — 
Kalgtxirlie - justified its promise in 
full. The mines were unbelievably 
rich, but presented difficult metal¬ 
lurgical problems. Such water as we 
had came from shallow wells in salty 
depressions, and we had to recover 
all we could from our metallurgical 
processes and use it again. To do this 
I introduced for the first time a filter 
press copied from one used in sugar 
refining. It has since been widely 
adapted. 

Coolgardie and Kalgoorlic arc 
among the ^ottestt drie$t and > 
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toen- 

i?lich pur living by growing a* vege¬ 
table garden. We managed to pull 
-two cabbages through. ITie’ book- 
keeper informed me I had used $250 
worth of water for each of them. 
Anyway, the neighbors all collected 
on the fence every evening to watch 
■ a green thing grow. 

Some of our mines lay long dis¬ 
tances awav in the interior. I’iic 
.principal means of transpcjrtation 
were camels, and I am in a [position 
] to state authoritatively that a 
camel’s motion imparts aches to 
muscles never hitherto km»wn. 

On one of my ‘early inspection 
.trips I camped overnight near a 
. prospect called the Sons of (iwalia, 
which was being worked for owners 
in Wales. I cabled Mr. Morcing that 
1 thought the prospect well worth 
'^examination, l^tcr T recommendetl 
the purchase of a two-thirds interest 
..for $250,000. It was my first a.s- 
jsumption of responsibility f(»r what 
"seemed to me a huge sum of money. 

I was appointed the Gwalia’s first 
. manager. T^e conditions of life there 
left much to be desired, but no one 
.need sympathize with men engaged 
^in constructive work at the outposts 
kpf civilization. To feel great works 
grow under one’s feet and to have 
^more men constantly getting good 
^pbs is to be the master of content- 
/^ment. The Gwalia has produced 
7 $ 55 ,ooo,ooo in gold and paid $ 10 ,- 
9,000 in dividends. 



1898 Mr. Moreing was in Peking 
Lotion with ^me engineer^g^ 


If 




work for'the En^iieering ' 

and Mining Company, a large coal¬ 
mining and ccment-manufcicturing 
business. It was operated by a Euro¬ 
pean technical staff, 'but Chinese- 
owned and managed. New European 
capital was to open further mines 
and build an ice-free coal-loading 
port and connecting railway at 
Chinwangtao on the Gulf of Chihli. 

The director-general, Cliang Yen- 
mao, had been appointed head of the 
Bureau of Mines, a newly created 
department arising out of the “Young 
I*jn|x.‘ror“ Kwang Hsu’s “reform and 
f>rogress’’ movement. 1 w'as offered 
ihc job of chief engineer of the 
hureau's technical staff. 1 could now' 
cable Miss I^ni Henry at Monterey, 
(^lif., asking if she would agree that 
the lime had come to be married. 
She thought that w'as po.ssiblc. 

We w'ere married on February 11, 
1899, at Dr. Henry’s home in Mon¬ 
terey. "^rhe next morning we sailed 
lor China with a full batch of books 
on C^hinese life and customs. 1 never 
absorbed more than a hundred words 
of Chinese. But Mrs. Hoover, with 
a natural gift for languages, made 
great progress in the most difficult 
tongue in the world. All her life 
afterward she kept my hundred 
words in use by speaking Chinese to 
me on sotto voce occa.sions. 

We rented a house in the Inter¬ 
national Settlement in 'Tientsin. ' 
While Mrs. Hoover had the excite¬ 
ment of furnishing it, I got the com¬ 
pany’s new barter works started. 
That was something concrete 1 could 
g0t a hold op. But the Burei^ .pf., 
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Already, by palace intrigue, 
'the Empress Dowager had wiped 
fEmperor Kwang Hsu and his re¬ 
forms away. Western ideas were no 
longer popular. 

' To impress ihc Empress Dowager, 
'Chang Yen-mao concluded that it 
would be helpful if w-e could dis¬ 
cover some great gold mine. Chang 
said that he had heard of some ricii 
mines in Jehol, and asked that 1 lcx)k 
at them. 

The place was about 150 miles 
from the railway. I suggested that 
saddle ponies for my assistant, geolo 
gist George Wilsoif, and myself and 
an interpreter, with two or three 
pack mules, a Chinese boy and a 
cook, would be enough equipment. 
My official guardian protested vio¬ 
lently; that did not comport with 
the dignity of our position, .-\ficr 
days of argument 1 gave up. Wilson 
and I took ihc train at Tientsin. 

At our station of departure we 
Were met with a retinue of too 
mules, ten riding ponies, half a 
dozen carts, and a company of 100 
Chinese cavalry with 20 officers. We 
got started in a day or two amid vast . 
noLses and with banners flying. The 
interpreter’s knowledge of Ameri¬ 
can terms of dismay was inadequate: 
when things went wrong he solemnly 
’^ssured us that conditions were 
^*‘feally damn.” We dubbed him 
^-‘KeaUy Damn.” 

ahput a week we arrived at the 
t, and, alas, after a survey had to 
lart 'that it held no profitable 
JjWtaat on several more cst-. 
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peditiohs, ^odec^ 

tion of rumors about gold mines, in 
Shantung, the Gobi Insert, Man¬ 
churia, Shansi and Shensi provinces*,, 
always a case of chasing rainbows. 

One of these horseback journeys 
reached as far as I'rga, the Mongol 
capital in the Gobi Dc.scrt. That 
trip was enlivened by a call on the 
Dalai l.ama, a living Buddha. When 
we arrived, he was riding a bicycle 
madly around an inner court in the 
great I’ibctan lamasery. 1'his modern 
mitigation of the lot of divinity had 
been provided by the Russian consul. 

On another occasion, at Kalgan, a 
gate to the CJreat Wall of China, 1 
called on the taotai, the ItKal gov¬ 
ernor. U} thank him for our cavalry 
escort. lie gave a servant an elabo¬ 
rate order. Really [>dnin informed 
me that the taotai had called for a 
lK>ttle of mast precious foreign wine 
made from honey which a Catholic 
priest had gi^'cn him years ago. In 
came a beer-sized glass - - of Bene¬ 
dictine. When the taotai left the 
nxim for a moment, 1 seized the op¬ 
portunity to recommend the tank of 
Benedictine to Really Damn. He 
went as far as he could and 1 got 
more of it down a crack in the 
brick-leaved floor. 

Soon after the taotai returned, 1 
began to note flaw's in Really Damn. 

1 withdrew as fast as the thousand 
polite expressions would permit. 

Having put the interpreter to bed, 

1 called at the American mission. 
The place was alive with Christmas 
preparations, and I was invited Ip' 
.dtaner t^ .next day and 
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Among (!he Cnrl5tm|s' 
he State*! for the mission 
nese children were four footballs. 
•Since the daughter of the mission’s 
-director seemed to be stumped with 
them, I suggested that she prtxlucc 
the players. She produced 300 
youngsters in usual Chinese dress 
with loose Chinese shoes. I divklcd 
them into two equal squads, in¬ 
structed them to get the balls to the 
(^posite fences and put all four balls 
into play at once. In a minute 300 
pairs of shoes were flying in the 
air, but not even stocking feet in 
snow slowed up the vitality of 
those kids. 

Shortly after this my prospecting 
travels were interrupted. The con¬ 
stant encroachment by Kuropean 
empires—Britain, Russia, Ger¬ 
many, France - -on the sovereignty 
of China at last touched off hidden 
mines in the Chinese soul. In tiie 
winter and spring of 1900 we began 
'to hear of the new secret society 
named the I Ho Tuan — The Mailed 
Fist. The foreigners called it “Tlie 
Boxers.” The avowed purpose was 
to expel ail foreigners from China, 
to root out every foreign thing — 
houses, railways, telegraphs, mines. 
The Boxers believed they had super- 
^natural protection from foreign 
4«itllcts. 
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■, ’Some 25,000 foreign-equipped 
^Iphinese troops were brought up to 
Fot(^ the foreign settlement in 
limtsin. On Sunday niorning, June 
were awaken^ by shells over 
' ^tdement from modern artil- 
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We expected 'the worSf.' Tbc fcity' 
had no consequential defense works, 
but there were about 1100 sailors 
and marines of various nationalities 
who had been sent to protect the 
foreign legations. They had two 
small cannons and only a dozen 
machine guns. 

The international settlement was 
about a quarter mile wide and a mile 
long, protected by the river on one 
side. We soon had a thousand terri¬ 
fied Chinese Christian refugees emp- 
l) ing the great warehou.ses and pil¬ 
ing up the sacked grain and sugar 
to make barricatlcs. 'Fhe big attack 
came the second day, but the ma¬ 
rines and sitilors repulsed it from 
behind our bags. 

Some f)o,ooo shells were fired into 
the settlement from first to last. 
One shell banged through a back 
window of our house and blew out 
the front dtxir and .surroundings. 
Mrs. Hoover was sitting in a side 
rtxim playing solitaire. She never 
stopped the game. 

The siege lasted about a month. 
Civilian men and women and chil¬ 
dren were fighting a horde of fanat¬ 
ics with modern arms, and fighting 
with our eyes open to a form of 
death that everyone knew but did 
not say. Most of us made it a busi¬ 
ness not to discuss the possibilities. 
But we did have one dreadful per¬ 
son who periodically wanted to know 
if I intended to shoot my wife first 
if they closed in on us. 

On the night of the 15th day a 
Chinese messenger got through with 
that rdief armies 
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way. The next morning we climbed 
on the roof of the highest warehouse 
and saw them coming over the plain 
*—American Marines and Welsh 
Fusiliers. I do not remember more 
satisfying music than the Marines 
playing “There’ll Be a Hot Time in 
the Old I'own Tonight.” 'I'hcy 
proved to be t/nly a few hundred sol¬ 
diers — but they had machine guns 
and some artillery, and we fell better 
, for a while, 'riien the Chinese closed 
the ring again with even more vio¬ 
lent assaults. Late in )ulv suflicient 
forces came in to drive the Chinese 
back far enough^ for calm if not 
peace. 

It was decided to attack the ("hi- 
nese Army itself. As I was familiar 
with topographic details from liorsc- 
. back riding about the settlement, 1 
wjw requested to accomp.'jny the 
Marines as a sort of guide in their 
^.parl of the attack. Out in the open 
plains 1 was completely scared, es¬ 
pecially when some of the .Marines 
next to me were hit. 1 was unarmed, 
and could scarcely make my feet 
move forward. 1 obtained a rifle 
from a wounded Marine, an<l at once 
experienced a curious psychological 
. change, for I was no longer scared, 
although I never fired a shot. 

Peking was relievxxl. I’hc Kmpress 
Dowager and her government’ fled 


the harbor works and coal stocks, . 
I'lie Cicrman .Army seized the coaL 
yards, 'fhe fapanese Army seized the 
company’s oflices. The American 
.Army seized the 12 coal steamers. 

('hang Yen-mao and his adviser, 
(uistav Detring. suggested that the 
Iwndholders of the company inter¬ 
vene to siive the property. They had 
a plan for Mr. Moreing to accept a 
deed for the properly and reorganize 
it into a British corporation. 1 left 
for London wirh Mrs. I hxjvcr at 
once, taking along the contract. 
There I urged the great possibilities 
of the properly if it were placed 
under foreign management. The 
bondholders accepted ('hang’s terms 
and I was appointed general man¬ 
ager. 

Back in Chirta, one of mv first 
acts was to demand reparations for 
the depredations of the foreign ar¬ 
mies. This accomplished after some 
compromises, we set about reorgan¬ 
izing .the company - .and (|uickiy 
ran afoul of ('hinese “squeeze.” .Ac¬ 
cording to ('hinese concepts all offi¬ 
cials were supposed to make some¬ 
thing beyond \ ery nominal salaries. 

It is hallowed by ages of custom. 

Discovering that about 6000 of 
the 25,fM)o names on our list of em¬ 
ployes were fictitious, wc had in- 


;into the interior. It was universally 
believed that Chitia would be dis- 
, membered, and everybody entered 
' a grand grab, 'riic Ru.sslan 

^jymyseiz^ the (Chinese Engineering 
|i™ brining Cximpany’s coal mines 
The British sch^, 


stalled the .simple device of issuing 
to each employe a numberal brass 
check, which he had to deptxsit upon 
coming to work. 

Tlie paymaster explained to me 
that hb salary of $50 Mexican a , 
month was nothing — that he had, 
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supc/ior official 1150,000^cxi' W'ass not binding. He declared that 


can for the job and it was to last for 
three years. He had occupied the 
position for only one year. Worse 
still, he had organized a syndicaie 
■ among his friends to raise the origi¬ 
nal $50,000. We settled with his 
creditors so as to sa\ e at least jiarl of 
his face. For the huinane and gcxxl 
economic reasons that our workers’ 
pay would not buy cnougli to cal, 
I raised wages to alxnit 40 percent 
above the levels in the surrounding 
towns. 


the Chinese were still grafting. I con- 
tcndetl that the mernoranduin w'as 
not only legally but morally binding 
and that it was the job oi the man¬ 
agement to head off graft. 

In the end 1 resigned. Within a 
few days I recei^'ed a cable asking if 
I would accept a junior partnership 
in Hewick, Mcjreing anil (^>mpany. 
T was then 27 years i>ld and delighted 
to gel out of C'hina into a larger 
engineering world. 


In 90 days we turned a losing husi 
ness into a profit by reducing the 
“si|uec/.c” alone, ’f'hcsc surgical op 
crations had wiile aftereffects. 
Chang Yen-mao, with only his nom 
inal salary as ilirector-general. began 
to raise trouble. We finally set tied 
with Chang by securing him an 
allotment of stock in the company 
for “squeeze” lights, and by sign- 
. ing a memorandum providing for 
Chang’s face as heat! of a local Ixiard 
to represent the Chinese interest in 
the company at an increase of his 
salary. 

By lyoi we had completed the 
ice-free port of C>hinwangtao far 
enough to begin loading coal ihiring 
the winter. I’hal fall 1 was advised 
.that the Belgians had purchased 
' majority control of the business and 
,’Wcrc sending a Belgian technical 
to replace the Americans at the 
jinincs. Emil Franequi, the new di- 
.^npetbr, assured me I was to remain 
l^-gcncral manager. One of his early 
however, was to announce that 
■■K we liad signed 


'I'wo i»ARTM Rs of Bcwick, Moi'C- 
ing and ('.ompany were retiring. 
Earl of their interest was divided — 
2C1 percent to me and ten percent 
each to two other ni'w partners. 

My job was to operate the mines 
- both as an engineer and admini.s- 
trator. .\l the time, the business in¬ 
cluded coal mines in ('hinn, Wales 
and the 'fransvaal. a tin mine in 
C>)rnwall. golil mines in Western 
Australia, New /ealand, South Af¬ 
rica and West Africa, copper mines 
in Queensland and Canada, a lead- 
silver mine in N'evaila, and a tur¬ 
quoise mine m the Sinai Peninsula. 
In addition, there were constant 
c.vaminations of new prospects and 
engineering work for other concerns. 

1 was to remain a [xirtner in this 
firm for seven years, circling the 
globe five times — by passenger 
liners, tramp steamers and tugs, rail¬ 
ways. motorcars, buggies, honses, 
camels. Mrs. Hoover went on most 
of these journeys, and when the 
babies came she brought them along 
in a basket, 'rhere were contac^u , 
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I with leadejs of men and with bumah 
boll weevils. There was good and l>ad 
food, bugs, mosquitoc's, diisi, sand 
and malaria. There were the excite- 
. ments of soft tropic mornings at sea, 
of freezing northern storms, of 
s lJ Ige peoples and customs, 'riiere 
was the daily meed of joy and 
sorrow. 

Our first expedition after I became 
a partner was a voyage of insj>ectinn 
to Australia. We arrived at Kalgoor- 
lie in l^ccmber toot. 

Western Australia was in the hit¬ 
ler headache of the morning after 
its boom. The new goltl fieltl had 
been the scene ol the most unscru 
pulousstoek-market promotion since 
the Mississippi I^uhhlc. Many origi¬ 
nally promising mines hao proved 
only flashes in tiic pan. 'Ihe techni¬ 
cal work had not been up to liigli 
standards. Australia was still forming 
mana||erial staffs from promoted 
• foremen instead of from trained 
engineers. 

1 sent to the Unitcff Stares for 
university-trained mine managers, 
metallurgists and mechanical engi¬ 
neers, established stronger and cen¬ 
tralized inspection, and consolidated 
the buying of supplies. I’his reformed 
organization in the course of time 
j^educed costs by 40 percent. Before 
the end of my partnership we were 
managing mines which prexhiced 
, about one million tons of ore a year 
' valued at $18,000,000, and employed 
■;.^twcen 4000 and 5000 men. 

Within 12 months after 1 assumed 
MBny partnership came the greatest dis- 
to meet. Mr. Mortar 


ing had gone to Manchuria to hunt 
tigers. I had returned to the lx>ndon 
office. .\s the }>artneT senior on the 
job 1 temporarily hat! the major 
responsibility. 

'fhe day after Christmas, 1902, 
one of the junior parlnci-s, .\. S. 
Rowe, asked Mrs. I liHiver and me to 
attend a play. During the play Rowe 
seemed highly nervous. .\t one mo¬ 
ment he turned to me and asked 
if. in case anything Itappencd to him, 
Mrs. I loover would rear his childien. 
On the way lw>mc we concluded that 
he must have “the liver," a fairlv 
reliable diagnosis for a well-fetl 
I'.nglishmau in the dumps. 

riie next morning I found on my 
desk a letter from Rowe containing 
a 20-page eonicssion. I !e had siif- 
lereil huge kisses in .\meriean rail¬ 
road stock and in order to recoup 
had committed great deinleaiions of 
not only the firm's money but that 
of scxcral companies wc managed, 
and of certain trust funds. The ulti¬ 
mate total prtived to be about 
$1,000,000. 

T. \\’. Wellstead, the other junior 
partner, and 1 telephonetl a few itn- 
|X)rtunt City men who were business 
allies of the firm. When they assem¬ 
bled an hour later, I asked our law¬ 
yer to read Rowe's letter aloud. The 
general reaction was “I’ll be -- —!” 
Some had know'n Rowe for years. 

_ ft 

The lawyer pointed out that the 
Arm had no legal liability for the 
forgeries. One of the men turned to 
me and said, “Young man, we should 
first like to know if you have any 
ideas as to what you would Itkt to, 






( I answered that I would to 
pay every dime whether we- were 
liable or not. 

.• He relieved the tension by remark- 
,ing that I should say “tuppence” 

■ instead of “dime.” 'rhey all agreed 
' that if that was the disimsition of 
Wellstcad and myself, with n«i great 
resources, it should he even more the 


scouting trip made such impressive 
reports that 1 resolved to look at the 
place myself. 

C, n. Clark, an American mining 
engineer, and 1 made our way from 
Mandalay to Hsipaw, al^tml 130 
miles up the l.;ishio railway. At Msi- 
paw. the wholly hnmhoo capital of 
the Shan State of that name, we 


disposition of Mr. Moreing, since 
^ he had selected Howe, and his own 
. reputation and that of an old aiul es- 
■' •. tablished firm were at slake. I’akiiig 
the risk of Moreing's disiIppro^’al, 
=■- we sent out a statement to the press 
\ announcing that ^ht* firm would 
make gcxxi all losses. 

* Moreing rushed home, assumed 75 
'percent of the loss ami agreed to a 
7 Tcadjustmcnt of interests in the 
.firm by which 1 was to hold 30 per- 
/ cent, Wellstcad 15 percent. Hetween 
.. .us, Wellstcad and 1 had to take on 
■ 25 percent of the Rowe losses. We 
paid off the entire amount in alxjut 
three years. 

'File police caught Rowe in Can- 
•''' ada. Q)nvicted, he received a ten- 
' year sentence. Mrs. 1 lixiver gave 
■' ' Mrs. Rowe an allowance to keep her 
children until Rowe came out of 
* prison. 

‘ In 1905 a railway contractor in 
..Burma who had been building the 
. strategic railway from Mandalay to 
,.l^hio described to me enormous 
-^.abandoned lead and copper mine 
workings in the jungle 50 miles 
;;south of the Chinese frontier, lie 
i;^dacquired a lease from .the Indian 
^l^yernment and wanted to interest 
Two engineers sent on a 


were met by the sawbwa (native 
prince), a courteous gentleman with 
a perfect 0 \for<l accent. He invited 
us to his “palace,” a frame building 
with reminiseeiii l^xig Island motifs. 

riie sawhwa wanted to talk, aiul 
to sjxnebfxlv other than British, as 
to his personal plight. He had been 
educated in h'ligland and then 
hroughi hack to rule his kingdom of 
some 200.000 primeval Shans, a 
barbaric stale with net revenues 
“insulliciesit for the living of an 
F.ngli.sh .shopkeeper." Me had been 
compelled to marry a wife from the 
fitmily (if each clan head. By this 
time there were .sonic 2o-(xld of 
them, all ugly, .\fter dinner Clark 
asked if we might meet the wives. 
I'hcy trcxipc'd in and it dcvciopxrd 
that C'lark. who had been a frequent 
\'i.sitor, had taught them to play 
“drop-thc-handkerchief” and "ring- 
aroiind-a-rosy.” The sawhwa, how¬ 
ever. was more interested in what I 
thought alxiul the prospect of the 
mines. 

\Vc made the trip from the rail¬ 
way mostly on horseback through 
the dripping jungle. I'he mine work¬ 
ings were enormous. Apparently the 
period of intense* working had cov- 
cxed from 1400 to 1850, when the 
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great Mohammedan Rebellion in 
Yunnan ended the enterprise. There 
was sufliicient lead material on the 
surface, to warrant building a rail¬ 
way to the main line and erecting a 
smeller at Mandalay, to wliich point 
we could bring coke. We asked ihe 
sawbwa if he could induce his hill 
tribes to work at building the rail¬ 
way. He produced more than 20,000 
workers. The saw'bwa’s rexenues 
jumped sensationally. 

This time 1 varied my usual rule 
of not investing very much of my 
savings in any mine and took the 
largest chance of my career. Some 
years later, I became managing di- 
fector of the Burma Mines. We 
• built large mills for concentration 
and hydroelectric plants for power; 
we opened coal mines; w'e con¬ 
structed houses, towns, hospitals, 
schools and recreation grounds. The 
Burma Mines gave a living directly 
and indirectly to over 100,000 Chi- 
.iiesc, Shans and Indians. In its first 
30 years the enterprise gave the 
world over 1,500,000 tons of lead, 
135,000,000 ounces of silver and 
much zinc — all of a value of over 
$350,000,000. 

The Egyptian Government asked 
our firm to interest itself in reopen¬ 
ing some ancient workings reported 
on the Sinai Peninsula. Copper ores 
were known to have been mined in 
that area. A prospecting party found 
a large dump and the partly buried 
.jportal of a tunnel. 

. The portal, 4000 years old, was of 
^^pressivdy large stones with an- 
Egyptian inscriptions.. The en-' 


trance was too small to suit the 


prospecting party, so they enlarged 
it with a little dynamite. They found 
extensive workings, and finally dis¬ 
covered that the ancient Egyptians 
had been mining turquoise. Al¬ 
though that Slone must have been 
fashionable among Egyptian women 
thousands of years ago, we could not 
find a jeweler in the world who 


xvanled any, though we had bucket¬ 
fuls. An underground warehouse full 


of h'gyptian “gravestones” (slelcs) 
was also discovered. 1 notified Or. 


Flinders Petrie, the great Egyptolo¬ 
gist at C^iiro. l-'roni these discoveries 
he was able to revise and extend a 


large part of the chronology and 
dvnaslic succession in ancient Egypt. 
Later, Or. Petrie rose to heights ol 
righteous vituperation over the van¬ 
dalism of the blasted pf)rtal. He did 
not mention Americans, but gossip 
in l*-gvpt laitl the deed at my dexir. 


Eaki.y in iqoS, 1 decided to re¬ 
tire from Bewick, Morcing and 
(^mijwny. Mrs. H<x>vcr and 1 wanted 
to spend more time in the United 
Stales. 1 therefore invited a number 
of young engineers to join with me 
in a new' organization and opened 
oflices in New York, San Francisco, 
I/Midon and, subsequently, in Petro- 
grad and Paris. We were to serve as 
“doctors” to sound engineering proj¬ 
ects which, because of incompetence 
or outworn methcxls, returned small 
profit or none at all. 

One such sick industry was at the 
Kyshtim estate in Russia’s Ural 
Mountains near £iuiterinbiurg< llhis 
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contained about 1,500,000 
^cres comprising 6irm land, great 
?iforests, important copper deposits, 
ran iron,'steel and chemical industry, 
and a population of about 100,000 
peasants and workers. The property 
.belonged to a distant branch of the 
RomanoiTfamily. Through the waste 
and extravagance of the previous 
generation they had hillcn into debt. 

When I inspected the properly in 
' 1908, it was clear that its metallur¬ 
gists had been on the wrong track. 
.We brought experienced men from 
Butte, Mont., where a similar low- 
,'gtade ore is treate4, to take charge 
■and erect a new plant. From the 
moment we started fires in the 
’-new furnace.s, everybtxly benefited 
the Russian owners, the peasants, 
the workers, the crcdiuirs, the stock¬ 
holders and, not least, the engineers. 
The property ultimately earned a 
net of about $2,000,000 annually, 
i The Kyshtim business prospered 
until 1917. 1 had resigned the direc¬ 
tion of it early in 1915 to give my 
time to Belgian relief. With the 
revolution in 1917, the Communists 
itbok over. Then began the hideous 
fti^edy of enthroned ignorance. 
;j?ust the metallic mixtures in one 
pf the large furnaces were unbal- 
3anccd, and the furnace “froze.” 
chemical cycles failed likewise, 
a week the works were .shut down. 
^ 1923, when 1 was administering 
relief of Russian famine, the 
Jtewple of Kyshtim sent a petition to 
saying they would, be “good and 
if we* would only give 
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Because of our success at Kyshtim, 
in 1912 our group had been requested 
to undertake development of the 
Cabinet Mines. These were the per¬ 
sonal property of the Czar, and em¬ 
braced a large part of the mineral 
resources of Siberia. Not one of us 
knew where these mines were or if 
they were of any value. I had a 
nebulous memory of mines in Si- 
beria that had formerly been worked 
with political prisoners. We .sent 
Amor Kuehn to inspect those and 
other convict workings. 

'file most promising proved to be 
in the .Mtai Mountains on the south¬ 
ern border of Siberia, 750 miles up 
the Irtysh River above Omsk. In 
due time Kuehn reported that the 
first drill hole had either struck an 
ore btxly 150 feet wide or Iwd fol¬ 
lowed a stringer for that distance. 

'i'he analv.scs showed almost solid 
¥ 

copper, lead and zinc sulfides, with 
a large amount of gold and silver. 

Ore of this quality had hitherto 
existed only in museum specimens. 
Skeptical, we dismis.sed it as a rich 
stringer. But later Kuehn reported 
that a second hole at the .same depth 
as the first one and a thousand feet 
away from it had pas.sed through 
the same ore. IThen we sat up and 
began to make calculations. We 
named it the Irtysh Mine. 1 .shall not 
lx>ther with details. Suffice.it to say 
we developed probably the greatest 
and richest single body of ore known 
in the world. 


In all those globc'gtrdling years > 
there a variety ofAbtwittSftg 





T hat's what one of my ctisinmers 
said when I made him a loan. 
And it’s true. A little money often 
does make a lot of difference. 

’’Last month he and his wife came 
to Household Finance for a loan. Un¬ 
expected expenses had drained their 
resources, left them very short of 
ready cash. 

"They were worried about money 
for the essentials their family needed. 
I made them a loan to cover current 
expenses and maintain their credit. 
We arranged a repayment plan based 
on their income. 

"When T saw this man and his wife 
in the grocery store t he other day 
they were happy, on their feet again 
financially. I thought to myself how 
true his words had been—*a little 
money makes a lot of difference.’ 


"And it docis to all the thousands 
of families and individuals who find 
the help they nee«j in the more than 




I no branch offices of Household Fi** •> 
nance throughout Canada. 

"These people need heJp with pTob>-. 
Icros that might happen to any family. . 
In Household Finance offices every 
day, those good citizens get cash loans 
in a sensible, business-like j^ay, on- 
terms they can afford. ' - 

"Because these loans help peopl^'.; 
to help themselves, our customeeiK^; 
recommend Household Finance ^ 
others. Yes, by making constructiv^!. 
cash loans promptly, when needed,myv; 
company has become Canada’s larg>\ 
est and most recommended coasymMi^/l 
finance organization." 
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activitW in $tat€s 
T^‘ 1969 I lectured on engineering at 
Star^^ and Columbia. Mrs. Hoover 


U 




', and i Jiad formed quite a collection 
of 15th- and 16th-century books on 
•esirly science, engineering, metal¬ 
lurgy, mathematics, alchemy, and so 
forth. One of these — Agricola’s De 
Re Metallica, a folio published in 
' l^tin in 1556 — was the first im- 
. portant attempt to assemble system¬ 
atically in print the world-knowl¬ 
edge on mining, metallurgy and 
-'■industrial chemistry. 

It was the great textbook of those 
; industries for two centuries. In manv 
mining regions, including Spanish 
!. South America, it was chained to 
•the church altar and translated hv 
the priest to the miners. 

No one had ever succeeded in 
translating it into Knglish. In 1907 
Mrs. Hoover and I resolved to do so. 

. We grappled with the translation 
sentence by sentence, during our 
vspare time, month after month for 
'•over five years, lugging the manu- 
i,script all over the world. The task 


was comi^t'ed to dor satis£»:tion in 
1912, after four complete revisions. 
Three thousand copies were printed 
and about 1500 sent as gifts to engi¬ 
neers and institutions^ Since that 
time the book has sold in public 
auctions for .is high as $225. 

In 1911, while I was in California, 
rcprcsentati^’es of the Panama-Pa¬ 
cific h'x posit ion, organized in San 
Francisco to celebrate the opening 
of the Panama Canal, asked my aid 
in securing participation of British 
aiul other governments. 1 was mak¬ 
ing gtxxl progress when the assassi¬ 
nation of the .Vrchdukc Ferdinand 
Lurneil attention to matters more 
pressing than a public spectacle on 
the shores of the Pacific. 

With Sarajevo was to come, for 
me, a farewell to engineering and 
a new career of public service. 7 'hc 
ending of my professional work coin¬ 
cided with the ending of the golden 
age of American engineers in foreign 
countries and, in fact, with the sus¬ 
pension of iiidust rial pioneering over 
much of the earth for vears to come. 






S^prise Party 


JRING a Washington Post open house for newspaper people, a 
^y-haired little lady came into the lobby, went down the receiving 
line of di.stinguishcd editorial hosts. Then, swept along with the other 
guests, she was steered through all the departments, welcomed offi¬ 
cially in each. 

.. It-wasn’t until she had completed the tour that the breathless little 
fedy exclaimed: '’Gracious! I certainly didn’t expect you to make 
^ ^,over. aomehody. whq just stepped by to leave a clasdfi^ ad 
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ll.iiNOk I liMMR, boin in 1012 (»/ (»cinun Ituish |>di(.ni ige, spent 
^ lui cliilcihcxxi in lldllmd ind Sw i/iiliiui siuduci motiicme in 
Ucritn <ind In 10^7 slu wtni to Kiissn I he ioiiowin^ tory of 
htrarrest bs the Sosict scutt jxihcc m<lol h(i hiiiowiigL\jx.ricnccs 
m Siberia has been called In usitucis one ol the most gripping per¬ 
sonal nanatnes >et published alxuit the Scniet slivt labor camps. 

Ahci hci releise in 1948 the luthor nnele hei nat to Switzerland, 
where she now lesides Ilti bcxik his ilreads at trie ted micrnationai 
attention, and is to be widch sxndieal d 
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' ELEY$N SOVIET JPRIvSON CAMPS 


Arrest 

I STARTED UP. Was it a dream, or 
' had someone knocked ? '['here it was 
again, once, twice, three times — a 
loud, harsh, insistent kncKking. A 
man's voice called out, “Open the 
:door!" 

I had to get romething on — 
quickly. I could not find t he sleeves 
pf my robe. Why was I trembling so ? 
I Iwd committed no crime. 

Again the threatening voice: 
. “Open the door!” 

Three officers entered. I'he stripes 
on their uniforms showed that they 
. were members of the NK\’D, the 
Soviet political police. 

They handed me a paper. 1 could 
make out a few international words. 
' '* 0 -r-d'e-r . . . A-r-r-c-s-t . . 

I was stunned. 

Instead of taking the elevator, 
the men walked me down six flights. 
,1' took my last automobile ride 
through the streets of Moscow in- 
fV4de a pri^n van that carried me 
jVswiftly into the unknown. My 
^fstomach contracted with fear; my 
ll^rchead was wet with cold per- 
i^s^ation. Were they going to kill 
|^e?„l£ 1 had been arrested for noth' 
1 eotild be shot for nothing. 


I clambered out of the van and 
entered the huge vaults of Butyrka 
f’rison. The first day of 11 years of 
imprisonment had begun. 

Each prist^ncr brought to Butyrka 
is first taken to a rtx)m where she 
must strip naked. \ woman guard 
runs her fingers through the pris¬ 
oner’s hair, examines her ears and 
nostrils, jx)kes around in her mouth, 
l<x>ks uitder her armpits and into . 
her anus, then makes the naked 
pristJiier do knee bends, and finishes 
with a gynecological examination. 
All buttons, lifx>ks, eyes and elastics 
are removed from her clothes and all 
|x>ckeis and scams arc searched. 
'I'hen the prisoner is allowed to get 
dressed again. 

I walked down endless corridors 
and stairways filled w'ith an ominous 
silence. Wire nets were stretched 
between flights of stairs to prevent 
the possibility of suicide. An iron 
door was opened and closed behind 
me. 

The CM 

The collective cell for women 
seemed like a mass tomb. In the cen¬ 
ter of the vaulted ceiling hung a 
naked electric bulb that burned 
day and night. The gray stone walls. 



stained by moisture and m^d, were 
alive with bedbugs. One corner of 
the floor was covered by inches of 
water. Some 70 women sat on a 
platform of rough boards laid about 
half a yard above the stone fltxir 
and covering the entire cell from 
wall to wall, except for a small space 
near the entrance, 'fhere were 
neither blankets nor mattresses. .An 
oppressive stench took your breath 
a wav when vou came in. 

1 did not know where to step, for 
every inch of spice was taken up 
by the Ixidies of hall'dressed women. 
One of the prisoners, the cell or¬ 
derly, pushed her wav through the 
mob and measureil out a spicc for 
me about if) inches wide. 

bVom the moment she is arrested, 
the prisoner is kept in constant sus¬ 
pense. No matter what is done to 
her or where she is taken, she is 
gi\en no explanation. This perma¬ 
nent uncertainty and complete help¬ 
lessness in the grip of a silent, un¬ 
canny power produces in e\'ery 
prisoner exactly what it is expected 
to pro<luce: fear. 

J"or seven and a half months 1 sat 
in various collectse cc-lls without 
being called for interrogation a sin¬ 
gle time, without even having my 
personal data taken do\sn. Anti so I 
liad plenty of leisure to l<x>k btick 
upon the pith that had led me here. 

The Hoad to Slavery 

In 1931, when I began studying 
medicine in Berlin, student life was 
Util of political tensions. For the 
first lime since leaving my native. 


Holl^d I met s^dents, who spoke 
enthusiastically about a country 
where gifted young people could go 
to .school without paying for their 
tuition — the Soviet Union. And 
for the first time I saw human mis¬ 
ery close up in the munici}xil hos¬ 
pital. A purely emotional reaction to 
this misery led me to Socialism. The 
menace ol the Nazi monster with its 
hateful iderilogy was dangerously 
near. It seemed impossible for a 
thinking person not to lake a stand. 1 
entered the “Red Student (iroup.” 

My ideal conception of Socialism 
impelled me to go to the .Soviet 
Union in 1937. There I worked lor 
two months in a publishing house 
that specialized in foreign liicraluroi., 

And then I was arrested. 

Nothing I hail done, said or 
planned coultl have jiistifiid my ar¬ 
rest. .\fy only f.iiilt was my bound¬ 
less nai'vcie in imagining that the 
Soviet Union was the realization of 
my itlcals. 

In my cell I endured what many 
thousands oi' women endured. Bii- 
tvrka holds an average of 30,000 
prisoners, but it is only one of the 
five large Moscow prisons for sus¬ 
pects still under examination — tliat 
is, persons not yet convicted of any 
crime. 1 picked up Russian and 
liearil mv I’ellovv prisonci''’ stories. 
I'ach new story made me see more 
and more, until at last I realized 
ilia, all these people w'crc as inno¬ 
cent as 1 w'as. In the eyes of the in¬ 
terrogators, however, the defendant. 
wus dways guilty. Orice arrested, 
there was no cscaj^e. ■ 
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Separated from ftur cell by a^ nar¬ 
row yard were the offices of the ex¬ 
amining judges. As soon as darkness 
■,fell, we heard the steadily mounting 
shrieLs and screams, listened to the 
. interrogators shouting curses at their 
victims. 

Then silence — the blows were 
inaudible to us — and suddenly a 
clear, pleading cry: “Comrades, com¬ 
rades!” The cry grew louder, more 
hopeless: Comrades, comrades!” 

Then again something happened 
that we could not hear, and the 
same man began screaming in agony, 
until they carried him oil'and there 
was left only a coiffused medley of 
, voices and curses. 

'CeUniate 

One of the many mothers in our 
cell was Smirnova, vvife of a high 
government official. After her hus¬ 
band's arrest she had been evicted 
from her ai^artment in Moscow w'ith 
her three chiltlren. She found a 
wretched shelter in a suburb of Mos¬ 
cow. After much searching, for no 
one wanted to employ the wife ol 
an enemy of the |x*ople, she suc¬ 
ceeded in getting work in the post 
office. In rest {xHods site had to 
rush home to nurse her two-month- 
old baby. 'I’he next child w'as a girl 
of six who watchetl the babv while 
the mother was at work. The oldest, 
a 14-year-oId boy, was going to 
, school. 

The little girl frequently asked 
after her father, and the mother 
' invented innumerable stories about 

long trip from which the father 


would soon be returning. The boy 
asked no questions. He had been 
present when the father w'as ar¬ 
rested and he could not forget his 
father’s look of complete incredulity 
when he w'as handed the warrant 
for arrest. I’he bov had sKxkI at the 
window and watched the automobile 
speeding away with his father. 

'I'hat moment had marked the 
end of his childhood. .'\ world which 
had hitherto seemed harmonious 
collapsed abruptly. None of his 
former friends s|X)kc to him, for he 
was the son of an enemy of the peo¬ 
ple. 1 lis favorite teacher, with whom 
he had had a friendly relationship 
for years, now became formal, coKl 
and unapproachable. No one wantetl 
to sit next to him in cl.ass. Kvery 
recess became a torment for him, 
fiir though he was left strictly alone, 
the eyes of dozens of merciless chil¬ 
dren pierced him from all sides. 

At 14 this boy was a despised out¬ 
cast. 'riie only person who still loved 
him was his mother. 'I'lien one night 
the pcjlicc came back to take his 
mother away. Q)uivering. |xile, the 
boy storxl in front of her to protect 
her. It did not help. Nor did it help 
when the little girl, aw'aken«f out 
of her sleep, clung sobbing to her 
mother. It did iu)t help when the 
mother, almost mad with dc.spair, 
snatched up her Ixiby. The police 
pushed the boy and girl aside, laid 
the .screaming baby back in its 
cradle, and dragged the resisting 
mother into the waiting car. 

Iron gates .swung open and closed. 
She was locked within the three- 
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fool-thick walls of Butyrka Prison. 
She was searched. When it was*over, 
she turned to the guard: 

“Cilizcncss. 1 must get back home 
to my nursing infant. She will die of 
. starvation without me; she’s had 
only my milk. 1 must go to her!” 

'I’hc guard’s face showed no flicker 
of expression. She iliil not answer. 

Smirnova sat for hours, obsessctl 
by the thought: my children, my 
baby. . . . Her breasts hurl her; 
they had become swollen with milk 
for which her hungry baby at lionie 
must be crying. 

“'lell us about your husband's 
counlerrevolutioniMV activity,” or¬ 
dered the examining judge. 

. “Mv husbaiul was not a counter- 
revolutionary.” 

“What’s that ? You’ve been mar¬ 
ried to him ft)r 15 years and yrni 
claim you know nothing about his 
seditious activities, which he himself 
has confessed? All right. Maybe the 
edi will cliangc your mind.” 

“The cell? I must go home. Tve 
left my three children all alone. My 
baby will starve if I’m not allowed 
to nurse it.” 

“Sign this statement lliat you 
were informed of vour husband’s 
seditious activities and you will see 
' your baby.” 

“I can’t sign it. He’s innocent.” 

The examining judge pres.sed a 
button. “Take her away.” 

She stocxl in the cell like a .sleep- 
' walker. She was unable to undei- 
Cf stand the c]uestions of the other 
•'.’ ■•prisoners. She did not notice anyone 
throng. 'J he scene of wrctch- 


ednc.ss all around her was banished 
by the terrible vision of her aban¬ 
doned children. 

When she was given her sj’Kxin 
and cup, like all newcomers, she 
took them quickly and .sat dow'ii on 
the Ixiards close to the bars of the 
open window, with her back to the 
others, in search of a little privacy. 
Then she pres.sed the milk out of 
her bursting breasts into the tin 
cup. One. of the women emptied 
the cup into the stinking bucket 
near the d(X)r. 

Ne.xt day the examining judge 
interx iewed her again. 

“.Sign this statement that you 
talkeii over his seditious activity 
with vour husband and 1 will tell 
you about your baby.” 

“You want me to he my iniuicent 
husband’s murderer. 1 cannot sign 
this lying statement. Hut have mercy 
on my helpless chilil!” 

She plearled, wept, moaned. She 
did not know that an examining 
judge of the NK\'I> canmit be 
moved to pity. Instead of answering 
her, he .shrugged and had her taken 
out. 

.■\fter a few months, without any 
charge being made against her per- 
.sonally, .she was .sentenced to eight 
years’ Io.ss of freedom "as a mcmlTcr 
of the family of a traitor.” 

She never found out what hap- 
penctl to her children. 

The Trial 

DuRiNt; my 14 months of pretrial 
imprisonment I was called out for 
interrogation three times. The first 
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YE^HS IN SOVIET TRISON CAMKS - . ^ 


time just personal dala were taken. 
ITie second time a statement of my 
case was drawn up. Facts which any¬ 
where else in the world would have 
seemed Tallogethcr harmless were to 
the Soviet judges deeply incrimi¬ 
nating. My record contained the 
suspicious item that I came from a 
bourgeois family, that i had lived in 
Holland and Switzerland as a child, 
and had studied in Ciermany and 
Italy. 

At the third hearing they read 
me the testimony <d'a prisoner whc) 
alleged that she had spoken with 
me in my hotel room concerning my 
‘‘counterrevolutitmarv” acti\ it ies 
which were not otherwise defined. 
L^ter on 1 learned from prisoners 
who had shared a cell with her that 
she had been kept staiuling, lace to a 
wall, for iS sleepless days aiul nights; 
then she hatl signe<l whatever they 
asked. 

In the 14th month 1 was informed 
of the charge against me: sup|Tort of 
a foreign state against the Sr>viet 
Union. They told me that this crime 
entailed death by firing stiuad. A 
few weeks later the slot in the <kM>r 
openctl and a dozen namt's, includ¬ 
ing mine, were called out. “(lei 
ready with all your things,” the 
guard growled, and closal the slot. 

We were taken to a new cell, a 
kind of waiting r(x>m, empty except 
for several stone benches against 
the walls. Some hundred women 
Stocxl or sal around in it. 

We waited. One hour, two, three. 
Then a guard told us 10 form a line 
the door. .After a long wait the 
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door opened slightly again and the 
first woman was let out. She re¬ 
turned in three minutes and the 
next went. 'I he f>roccdure was mar¬ 
velously eflicient. F.very three min¬ 
utes a woman came and another 
went, and each one returned with 
her sentence: Ten years . . . eight 
years. . . ." 

\\’e waitetl to see whether anvone 
would be set free, but there were no 
exceptions; all were convicted. 

Then a soldier led me down the 
corridor to a room where an NK\’I) 
ollicer siil at a long table. I was told 
to sit down in a chair facing him. 
( I he chair was there because prison¬ 
ers leiuletl to faint when thev re- 
ceived their sentences.) 

lie asked my name, moistcnetl the 
forefinger of his right hand, then 
thumbed through a pile of small .slips. 
When he fouiul the right one, he re¬ 
peated my name, clearetl his throat 
and intoned: 

“I*risoner I’.linor l.ipper has been 
convicted by the si-iecial commission 
of judges of the NK\’!^ in Mo.scow 
for counterrevolutionary activity 
anil has been sentencetl to five years’ 
I0.SS of freedom, to be served in a 
correctise lalx>r camp. Sign here.” 

As 1 signed my name to the slip t>l 
paper, the olliccr .shouted, “Next!” 

Such was our sentencing. 

The Transport 

Wi-: s\'KKiv marched out of the 
pri.son gale, a silent, motley lot of 
unhappy women, all still wearing 
the clothes we had on when we were 
arrested. 'I'oward evening we were 
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; loaded into a caftlc car in the 
freight yards—loo women in*onc 
car. All the other 28 cars in the train 
were crammed with male prisoners. 

Some'time during the second night 
the train began moving slowly. We 
traveled for days and none of us 
knew where we were going. We were 
given hard-frozen breail to eat and a 
daily teaspoon of sugar. Water was a 
precious luxury, although it was 
usually swamp water and handed 
around in filthy pails. Sometimes 
we were so thirsty we tried licking 
the round iron plates set in the wall, 
which were encrusted with hoarfrost 
becau.se of the coldc 'Hie train ran 
only a few hours in 24. Hut although 
it.stood on sidings for half a day at a 
time and we often shouted, “Water, 
water, w'c want water!” nobody jxiid 
any attention. After ten days of 
traveling almost every one of us suf¬ 
fered from diarrhea from the diet 
and the unclean water. 

Once every three days we re¬ 
ceived coal or coal dust for the little 
iron stove. Then we eagerly filled 
the stove with our bare hands, 
since we had no .shovel, and crow'ded 
around the fire, e.vcited and talka¬ 
tive. The fire lasted only an hour. 
Then we cratvled silently back on 
our planks, each one of us alone, a 
helple.ss, abandoned creature with 
too few blankets, too few clothes, 
too thin blood to combat the icy 
Siberian winter wind that whistled 
through the car. 

Only one little old woman, a 
f^mcr ntin, continued to sit on the 

^J 0 opr in front of the stove. She had 

y/--" . 


passed through many prisons and 
most of the camps in the country. 
But neither camps nor prisons had 
persuaded her that it would be bet¬ 
ter for her to renounce her religion. 
In her weary, resigned old voice she 
would .sav, “Now I’ve suffered al- 
most as much as jesus Christ. Now I 
will certainly he redeemed soon.” 

f ladimsiok 

On thk ^51 h day the train 
stopped, the door slid open and the 
guards shouted, “.\11 of vou, get 
your things and gel out I” Blinking 
because our eyes were iinacciisiomed 
to full daylight, we sIckkI on the 
tracks lor a moment, 'fhen the 
guards with their tiogs were all 
around us, shouting, “CJet down! 
S(]uat! If anyone stands up, we will 
lake it as an attempt tp e.scapc and 
shoot iasiantly.” 

'I'he men anti women who had 
been spewetl forth by the train 
s(]iiattcd down in rows of five, their 
heads U)wed, their limbs stifl, keep¬ 
ing their balance with difficulty. 
'Fhe vvolfliounds, trained to watch 
prisoners, tugged at their Icaishcs. 
'I'he soldiers countcil the rows again 
and again, their rifles with fixed 
Ixiyonets held at ready. In the cold 
November wind the gray-green 
faces (»f ilic prisoners turned blue. 

At last wc were marched across 
the tracks and down a highway to 
the N'ladivaslok transit camp. Here 
wc spent the entire day in the 
square, in the midst of a November 
gale, with nothing to eat. Again and 
again wc were counted, registered 
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and called up. Later the men were 
led off to the bath in small grqiips. 

It was long after darkness before 
the women were taken to the bath 
which consisted of an iinheatcnJ 
shack with undressing rcKtm, wash¬ 
ing rcKJin, dressing r<xmi aiul disin¬ 
fection chamber. We had to strip 
naked and hang all our clotliing on 
an iron ring wliich was tlien handed 
to the disinfector. 'I'he di.sinfeetor 
was a man, and not an old man. 

■ Then we wailctl, purple with told, 
until two more men, a barber and a 
medical aid, appeared. The medical 
aid examined our h(‘ails lor lice. 
Any woman who was so alllictcil 
was shaved to the scalp. All the 
women had to line up before the 
barber to have their pubic and un¬ 
derarm hair shaved. V\’hen some ol 
us protested, the attendant in charge 
of the bath matle lew<l remarks 
alxnit our nuxlesty, and threatened 
to call the commander of the guartl. 
We decided that enough thugs had 
inspected our naked hexhes and re¬ 
signed ourselves to being shaved. It 
was done with a dull razor which 
was neither washed nor disinfected 
betw'cen persons. 

Still trembling with cold, we 
Itathcd in lukewarm water and got 
dressed. Next wc were led along a 
{>ath, illuminated by floodlights and 
edged with barbed wire, to the 
women’s barracks. The guard un¬ 
locked a wotKlen gate, opened the 
door of the barracks, and vanished. 

It must have been about midnight 
when w'c squeezed our way in 
through the dexir. Wc got no far¬ 


ther. The entire •floor’was strewn 
with sleeping bodies. I'he*plank plat¬ 
forms, which were arranged in two 
tiers along both the long walls of the 
barracks, were bowed under the 
weight of the wc^mcn who lay pressed 
together on them from wall to edge. 
’I'hc Ixirrack ortlerlv made her wav 

¥ m 

over the sleepers an<l told us she 
coiiltl not assign us places because 
tltere were none. Ne\ erthele.ss, a 
few kindly women sc]ueezed to¬ 
gether on the f1(M)r to make a little 
rrK)m lor the newcomers. 

Having been the List to come in, 

1 found no place at all. Now and 
then someone gingerly 

among the Ixxiics and went out to. 
tlu latrine in the yartl. Since 1 wa.s. 
standing bv the door. I was in the 
wav each lime, aiul finally I went 
fuit into tlu* yartl also. I"or the first 
lime in it) months 1 enjoyed the 
senvilion of Ixang able to open and 
shut a dtKir. 

T'he weather hail cleared. Now a 
brilliant, starry sky. wonderfully 
tranquil. strelcluHl alxwe watch- 
towers anti barracks, guards and 
prisoners, 'Hie mtKXilight, however, 
was superfluous; its gentle glow wa.s 
outmatched by the blinding glare 
of the fkxxllights. 

I walked back and forth in the 
yard, irtim one barbed-wne wall to 
the oilier, hiach time 1 ^msed the 
barrack 1 l(x>kc<l anil felt for a suit¬ 
able nail, but when 1 looked up 
I .saw the glint of bayonet in the 
watchiowcr. So J \\ould get nowhere 
trying to hang myself. 

Finally the cold drove noic back 





iiito the fa^rack,*vinbcre I foynd a 
space on the floor and fell asleep. 


Transit Camp 

Prisoners whose destination was 
• Kolyma in northeastern Siberia were 
shipped to Vladivostok from prisons 
all over the country, and were kept 
in the transit camp until they could 
be sent on to Kolyma by freighter. 
But between December and May 
communication by water with 
Kolyma is cut off by ice, and hence 
prisoners often have to wait half a 
year in the transit camp. 1 spent six 
and a half months at Vladivostok. 

There were two 2oncs in the Vladi¬ 
vostok transit camp, one for crimi- 
. nals and the other for “counter¬ 
revolutionaries.” The criminals re¬ 
ceived better food, lived in heated 
barracks, and each one had a cot, a 
straw mattress and blankets. The 
“counterrevolutionaries” slept in 
unheated and frequently unlighted 
barracks, on two or three decks of 
unplaned planks, and had no mat¬ 
tresses or blankets. The tiny water 
ration for each prisoner was scarcely 
adequate for drinking, let alone for 
washing. In the end we all became 
louse-ridden. 

Since lice are carriers of spotted 
typhus, an epidemic soon broke out. 
It carried off thousands of prisoners. 
The infirmary was so crowded that 
any kind of care was impossible. In 
silence we stared through the barbed 
wire at the hearses which drove out 
tjf the camp every night. Piled high 
naked bodies, the load tied on 
^^vs^cord and covered with canvas, 


the trucks carrira the victims to 
eternal freedom. 

Few Soviet citizens are fastidious 
as far as bedbugs arc concerned. 
Their presence is taken to be in the 
order of nature, for there is scarcely 
any place in the country that is not 
overrun with them. But the bugs 
in Madivcjstok transit camp made 
sleep almost impossible at night. 
Fnjni the walls and planks they 
came crawling; they fell upon the 
tormented bodies of the prisfiners, 
who twisted and writhed at the 
stinging biles and tried to catch 
them. But no matter how many 
were crushed, they were always re¬ 
placed by new hordes and the 
struggle would last until dawn, w'hcn 
the exhausted victims were at last 
able to sleep. 

In spring, when it got warmer, 
we decided to sleep on the ground 
outside the barrack. And then there 
took place a spectacle that we 
watched with speechless horror. 
From the empty building the hordes 
of bedbugs marched in close forma¬ 
tion, a long, dark, crawling proces¬ 
sion crossing the threshold after 
their sickened victims. 

Voyage to Kolyma 

Everyone in the transit camp of 
Vladivostok had to resign himself 
to being shipped off to Kolyma 
sooner or later, but nobody knew 
anything about the place. “The end 
of the world,” some said, “com¬ 
pletely cut off from everything.” 

Then one day a geography book 
found its way into our barrack and 
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was passed from Ifend to tiand. We the “counterrevolutionaries,” they 
skipped over the material on fisWies take it; if the victim offers any re- 
and the fur-bearing animals in which sistance, he Is beaten up. The old 


, the Kolyma district was rich, and and sveak are robbed of their bread, 
we paid little attention to the fact On every transport ship a number 
that there were gold and silver mines of prisoners die as a result of such 


in the area. What was impressed ireaimeni. 


upon our minds forever were the In the course of every voyage 
three sentences about the cold, some “counterrevolutionaries” at- 


“Even in summer the .soil here 
thaws out only to a depth of eight 
and a half inches. The lowest tem¬ 
peratures on earth have been re- 
ctjrded in this region. In winter the 
temperature drops io below zero 
and et>en lower^ 

Early in May >939 the first ru¬ 
mors of a ship waiting for us at the 
port trickled through. It was the 
steam freighter Dalstroi^ and one 
bright, warm day we vanished into 
its hold. I'herc were 7000 prisoners, 
among them 500 veomen in a sepa¬ 
rate, partitioned-off .section. 

Eiuring the entire voyage, which 
lasted a week, no member of the 
guard or the ship’s crew ever en¬ 
tered the prisoners* hold. They were 
afraid to. e.specially w'hen a large 
number of murderers and bandits 
•were being transported, since they 
were an insignificant, though hcav- 
. ily armed, minority comptared to 
the number of prisoners. They stood 
with raised guns, ready to fire, when 
the prisoners were let out on deck 
in small groups to use the toilet. 
None of them took any account of 
what went on below decks. As a rc- 
- sult, during all such voyages the 
' cf imnal's put across a reign of terror. 
«|Ei^&ey want -the clothing of any of 


tcm[)t suicide by jumping over- 
Injard. U.sually they drown quietly. 
Some of them attempt the leap 
while the ship is passing through the 
narrow Strait of Tatar, a few miles 
from Sakhalin Island. Here thev 
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may manage to swim to shore. In 
.sue)] cases the ship is stopped and, 
if the fugitive cannot be picked up, 
he is shot. 

In 1944 .several hundred young 
girls came to Kolyma, fhey were 
the so-called u^aznil{i^ .sent out here 
for unaulhori'/.ed absences from a 
war factory or for some .similar 
minor oflcn.se. The criminals, who 
formed the greater piart of the hu¬ 
man freight aboard this .ship had an 
aKsolutcly free hand in the hold. 
ITicy broke through the wall into 
the rcxim where the female prisoners 
were kept and raped all the women 
w'ho took their &ncy. A few male 
prlsfMicrs who tried to protect the 
w'omen were stabbed to death. 

Aboard the Dalstroi we “counter¬ 
revolutionaries” lay squeezed to¬ 
gether on the tarred floor of the 
hold because the women criminals 
had taken possession of the plank 
platform. At night the men crimi¬ 
nals bribed the guard, who was 
posted on^ the stairs to the hold, to 
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"I remember when they bought 
that house. They both felt so proud 
to have thetr own home in a jtood 
district for their children Their 
garden looked so lovely too She 
tried to stay there for her children's 
sake, but she just couldn’t meet the 
mortgage payments It s too bad her 
husband’s death upset their plans. 
It seems a shame . . 
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send' over a fc'wS^or^ra |or. diem. 
They paid the guard in bread that 
they had stolen from their fellow 
prisoners. 

“May Heaven preserve man from 
enduring what man is able to en¬ 
dure!” 

Kolyma 

The Kolyma region of Siberia is 
bounded on the north by the Arctic 
Ocean, on the east by the Sea of 
Okhotsk, an arm of the Pacific, on 
the south and west by impt'ncirabJe 
virgin forests {taiga). 'I'wo weeks of 
spring are followed by three hot 
summer months during which siing- 
ing gnats are present in clouds; then 
two weeks of fall and eight months 
of winter with its terrible cold. 

To mine the vast treasure of gold 
in this country, whither no one 
would go voluntarily, the NKN^D 
uses the one inexhaustible supply 
of labor in the Soviet Union — 
prisoners. 

Each prisoner gets more bread or 
less according to whether he fulfills, 
overfulfills or fails to meet his quota. 
But it is impossible for a man unac- 
castomed to physical labor to fulfill 
the quota. Such a person quickly 
falls into a vicious circle. Since he 
cannot do his full quota of work, he 
does not receive the full bread ra¬ 
tion; his undernourished body is 
then still less able to meet the de¬ 
mands, and so he gets less and less 
bread, and in the end is so weakened 
-that only clubbings can force him 
himself from prison camp 




$liaft*he is too weak lo 
wheelbarrow, let alone to run 
drill; he is too weak to defend liim^=s^ 
self when a criminal punches him m% 
the fecc and takes away his day*^;-^ 
ration of bread. . 

He employs his last remaining .^ 
strength to creep off to an out-of^ '; 
thc-w'ay corner where neither the 
curses of the guards, the fists of the ■ 
brigadiers, nor their eternal ■ cry. of , 
"Dat'ai, davaiV (Get going!) can-, 
reach him. Only the fearful cold 
find.s him out and mercifully gives.: 
him his sole desire: peace, sleep,-, 
death. 

The Taiga 

1 WAS shipped off to Eigen, the*, 
punishment camp for women. This 
was not a punishment for anything, 
I had done, but because I was a . 
foreigner. 

.\t the entrance to the small settle- ■ 
ment we were greeted by a wooden, 
green'[)ainled arch, a kind of arch ■ 
of triiiiiiph, on which in huge red;.; 
letters was the inscription: “Longi^v 
live the great Stalin.” That made .t^/ 
feel at bfime immediately. We mig^t^ 
be ragi^^ hungry, lousy and froz^tjj 
bu»< 'v^reat Stalin was with' 
wherever we went. • 

Inhere were no trees, shrubs 
any other .greenery inside the cari^^ 
Not that we misst^ them. Living 
close to nature as we ^arisonersji®!^ 
spemding, for. example, 12 ' 
day chopping wood in tlic 
quite satiated our desite'* 
l^uttes of nature, and.o^ 







c • 

US at all that the windows in the 
barracks were fixed so that thev 
could not be opened. During the 
three short summer months an open 
window would only admit the mos¬ 
quitoes; enough of them got in 
anyway through the door. And in 
winter we were always hunting for 
rags and bits of paper to stulT the 
cracks in the panes; for the temper¬ 
ature dropped to 8o below zero. 

TTie towel voii received from the 
camp administration had either be¬ 
come tattered long ago or you had 
cut it for a foot-rag. It is imjxrs- 
sible to realize wlwt fcx>t-rags mean 
until vou have ^^orkcd 12 hours in 
the rain and snow, swamps and 
woods, wearing shoes that scarcely 
deserve the name. 

How we blessed the Americans 
for delivering their Hour in such 
splendid white bags! 1 don’t imagine 
the American flour manufacturers 
had anv idea what luxurv articles 

4 4 

were made out of those bags — 
from brassieres to embroidered 
blouses. (We still went on wearing 
brassieres out of a sillv son of habit, 


At Eigen, a so-called straw mat¬ 
tress went with each prisoner’s nar¬ 
row plank bed. There was nt) straw 
in it; instead it contained wood 
shavings or extra clothes, if a pris¬ 
oner still owned any extra clothes. 
In addition there was a woolen blan¬ 
ket and a pillowca.se which you 
could stiifl' with whatever you had, 
for there were no pillow's. 

In summer the day in Eigen be¬ 
gins at 5 a.m., in winter at 5:30. An 
iron rcxl is beaten ses'cral times in 
succession against a dangling length 
of iron rail. I’here is such a length of 
rail in every camp in Kolyma, and 
excrywhere it gives out the same 
wailing, hateful sound that so tears 
at one’s insides that probably no 
prisoner ever forgets it for the rest 
of his life. 

,\t the sound, the uniformed 
women guards arc at the side of our 
cots, pulling the bhmket.s away from 
us. “Cx)mc on, come on. gel up, 
la.sier, faster.” When all arc ready, 
the guards march us to the dining 
nx^m, where we line up in front of 
the counter for our bread. The bread 


and for the sake of additional 
warmth they provided, although we 
were so emaciated that there was 
not much for them to support.) 

I should also mention that all our 
/'drinking cups and eating bowls 


is distributed by a gray-haired old 
invalid with sharp eyes and a .sharp 
tongue. In front of her lies a book 
listing the names of all the prisoners 
by brigades. You give her your name 
and she begins thumbing through 


were made out of .American tin cans, 
the content^ of which, naturally, 
had been eaten by the free citizens. 
While we gulped our cabbage .soup 
j;with salt^ fishHeads, we would 
r^^ughtfuhy spell out: ‘'Chopped 


the pages while 70 women wait. She 
pushes back her gla.s.ses, stares at you 
to make sure you are the person 
you claim to be, sets her glasses 
i)ack on her nose, and hands you the 
ready-cut seven ounces of bread. 

'•1^1 I -*'- .... '* „ 
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not everybody can have an end of 
• bread. Ends are for her special 
friends. It is impossible to explain to 
someone who has not been in prison 
what the end of a loaf of bread 


means. I'he end is crisper, it looks 
more attractive and it seems to be 



not here yet, so the prisoners wait. 

Sometimes our departure for work 
was supervised by the camp com¬ 
mander or the chief of labor distri¬ 
bution herself; in this case a few 
lockup sentences would certainly be 
handed out for unauthorized talk¬ 


heavier. Hu! more than that, an end 
mysteriously fills vou more than the 
middle section of the bread. 

After the bread is taken care of, 
the same line forms at the next 
counter. Our breakfast ration ticket 
is torn off and our drinking cups are 
filled with a slightly sweetened, 
faintly timed, lukewarm liquid, 
which is supposed to contain the 
third of an ounce of sugar wc are 
entitled to every day. 'I’lien half a 
herring is slapped dow’ii on the 
counter. 

Good Lord, are these herrings all 
head.^ What has happened to the 
tail ends? Of course you really know. 
The cooks have their favorites tot). 
The tail end of a herring is almost 
all edible. 

As the regulations require, w'e eat 
our breakfast in the cold dining 
room, crowded together on a bench. 
Strengthened by our hearty meal, 
we rush back to the barrack, finish 
dressing, perform the sacred duty of 
putting our cots in order, and then 
the clanging rail signals that it is 
time to leave for w'ork. 

Once again wc line up in rows 


ing or lateness. Wrapped in warm 
furs and felt btxjis, these well- 
nourished officials performed this 
biirden.some duly a few times every 
month. They have long since stopped 
.seeing the thin, mournful faces of 
the wretched crcaiures who stand 
huddling in the cold, .silent and re¬ 
signed. 'Lhcy do not know the indi¬ 
vidual prisoners and do not want to 
know them. They know only that 
there are a certain number of pris¬ 
oners who have to w'ork until they 
collapse. If they collapse there will 
be others to replace them, and these 
others will be equally unknown, ex¬ 
cept as statistical units. 

'I’hc guards, who arc addre.ssed as 
“Citizen” (the prisoners arc not 
allowed to atldrc.s.s a free person as 
“Qanrade”), come up in their long, 
W'arm soldiers’ cloaks or sheepskins, 
their bayonets fixed to their rifles. 
The prisoners wait. 'I’licy have no 
furs or felt b<x)ts; they have only 
the patience of despair. Most of the 
ca.scs of frostbite among the pris¬ 
oners do not occur during work, 
bur in waiting to leave and to enter 
camp. 


':of five in front of the barrack. Finally the big wixxlen gate is 
‘ ^d after a suitable wait the guard thrown open. I’he soldiers line up 
us to the square in front of the on both sides and the first brigade 
TJiere are 600 women waiting of field workers is marched out. Usu- 

gu^^ ane,. ii takes more tW an. hou3[. 


?» 
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before the camp gate closes behind 
^jthc last prisoner. Although we have 
been up since five o’clock, the work 
Viay i^ reckoned as starting at seven 
o’clock. Wc work from seven o’clock 
until 12; then there is an hour’s rest 
at noon, and we work again from 
one until eight. 

In the fields of the F.lgen farm, 
cabbage is the principal crop. In 
winter the prisoners cm the |H.'al, 
which is used along with manure to 
prepare the soil. In the sjiring they 
do the sowing, which must not take 
more than two weeks. Striked by 
rain auvl eaten by niosc]uitoes. they 
tend the cabbage through the sum- 
hicr; then, with hands ami feet 
.numbed by cold, they harvest it. 
In return they receive the large, 
bitter dark-green outer leaves, while 
the plump white heads find their 
way to the kitchens of tlie free 
population. 

The Storytellers 

The storyteller is the only per¬ 
son in camp who is loved and re¬ 
spected by all. For every pri.soner 
wants to forget reality, and the 
storyteller gives him forgetfiilnc.ss. 
..When the storyteller speaks, the 
barrack no longer seems so dark and 
cold; the Ionclinc.ss of the forest is no 
longer so hostile and oppress!\’e. It 
is altogether remarkable that these 
.■prisoners, who endure all the stifl'er- 
jng that men can think of to impose 
;topon other men, who have before 
jbem years of daily torment — that 
prisoners can still weep over the 
of a fictionaHove. 


The best storyteller I met in all 
my years in camp was Maria Niko¬ 
layevna M.,a M0.SC0W schcx)lteacher. 
She was so emaciated that it was 
hard to see how' she could drag 
about the weight of her clumsy 
clothing, let alone her own bexly. 
Hut in that pathetic bexly and inside 
that lit tie heatl with its close-cropped 
ilark hair tliere dwell a warm, im- 
coiu|uerable lum'.an soul. The at¬ 
mosphere ol the camp, with its mer¬ 
ciless law of hunger, cruelty and 
self preservalk)n, was something she 
simply refused tf> recognize. 

1 shall never forget the day I 
spent with .Maria Nikolayevna in 
the snow-c<»\<'retl w<xkIs, where we 
were gathering frozen willow rods. 
It was light work, and dreadful 
work. There is plenty of willow in 
Kolvma, but only a few of the 

m 

branches are .suitable for basketry. 
.\n<l .so we woulii go slowly Irom 
tree to tree and bush to bush, J(x>k- 
ing for the u.siible rods, until we had 
ten bundles apiece, each bundle a 
generous armful. Walking slowly 
through the wotxls and plucking 
twigs with the temperature 40 de¬ 
grees below zero — with such work 
the bkxxl froze in your veins, your 
numbed hands refu.sed to beiul, and 
the cold cut like a knife into your 
ill protected, fvet. 

Hoih of us had selected the .same 
area, and while w'e looked for 
switches a few yards apart we ex¬ 
changed a word now and then. But 
the more the cold bit into my body, 
the more taciturn I became, until 
at last' 1 tell silent. Nothing, in the 

I _ 1 *sw ^ • 
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World continued To interest i^je ex- ness. He had once owned his own 
’ cept the thought of a fire. Some- 


’ times I desperately jumptxl up and 
t down in- the snow, or ran a ways 
into the words where Maria would 
not hear me crying like an infant 
from the pain of the coUl. But these 
outbursts lasted only a few minutes, 
for the quota, the siicrcd quota, harl 
to be met; by the time darkness lell 
I must have ten bundles finished. 

.\nd then I heard Maria say.“Do 
you know Turgenev's prose poem, 
‘How beautiful, how fresh were the 
ro.ses’,?“ I said I rlid not. From what 
source she drew the strength, the 
warmth to recite. ^ cannot Siiy. But 
*1 know I forgot everything and did 
not even notice when the snow slid 
down off a twig anrl trickled down 
ihe l>ack of my neck: for surldenly 
the snow was filled with the fra¬ 
grance of roses and rurgenev’s \sords 
drew a magic circle around us which 
none of the world’s misery could 
breach. 

When .she had iini.sheii reciting, 1 
went up to her and embraced her. 
As l(»ng as we could keep alive an 
awarene.s.s of beatity, as long as such 
feelings could flower at 40 degrees 
below zero, there was nothing that 
could break iis.^ 

I shall never Ibrgci those roses of 
■Turgenev amid the ice t)f Kolyma. 

yAn Orderly 

• I REMEMBKR ail old Ukrainian 
*-|>easant who w'as serving ten years as 
.1‘£OunterrevolutionarV” and who 
a bbspital orderly for a while 
filcfiiyerUig ftpm a severe ill- 


farm. Now he was always glum: since 
he had worked in the gold mines, 
nothing could shake his despond¬ 
ency. ]nst once 1 saw this old man 
beside liim.sclf with excitement. 

Between the hospital barracks a 
field of (Kits was to he planted. A 
small plow was obtained to turn the 
soil; it was a wretched, ancient piece 
of iron, bill a plow ne\ erthele.ss. (^nc 
day several of the hospital workers 
were outside, siamling helplessly 
around the small Yakut pony which 
liiey had hitched to the plow. 

Siitldeiily the old orderly came 
running out in his white gown. He 
pushed the baffled workers aside, 
clucked encouragingly to the jxiiiy 
and t(X)k hold ol the plow. 

flow he clutched it! J lis hands 
gripped the iron handles with volup¬ 
tuous pleasure. His suxiped, forlorn 
fxxlv was transiormed. F.rccl, with 
head raised, he walked behind the 
plow with long, sure strides, his eyes 
filled with such joy that if was trans¬ 
mitted to everyone who .saw' him; 
they stopped and hxtkcd in silence 
at this convict pea.sant who wtts abso¬ 
lutely delirious with the liappincss 
of holding a plow in his hands after 
.so man)' years of deprivation. 

l^’hcn Jic had to give it up at last, 
he returned Jo the barrack, once 
more a lifeless, .silent man — a peas¬ 
ant forever torn from his beloved, 
the earth. 

risitors from America 

No OTHER vrSiT ever aroased so 
much excitement asHeniry, Wallace’s 
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^iyiSit t<5 Kjoiyma'^Cffmg the war., 

I'Scimc time oeforc, a persistent ru- 

■mor warmed tlie souls of the freezing 

^prisoners; in reliirn for help in the 

?iVar, the Soviet Union was going to 

cede Kolvma to the United States. 

. » # 

Even the s(jl»eresi and most reason- 
able of the prisoners concctled the 
possibility, anc! long discussions were 
held as to w'hether the prisoners 
would also be turned over to ,\mer- 
ica. It w'as a typical prisoners’ fairy 
talc, as absurd as u was tenacious. 
.A.nd it reccivetl a tremendous stimu¬ 
lus when news came of tlic impend¬ 
ing visit of the American \'ice- 
President. ^ 

. The NK \'0 carried oJl’ its i«>b 
with Hying colors-- Mr. Wallace 
vsaw' nothing at all of this frozen hell 
with its hundre<ls of thoiisjinds of 
the damned. In honor of Mr. ^^'a]- 
Igce the wocxlcn watchtowers were 
razed in a single night. Every one of 
the thousand prisoners in the cam|> 
at the port of Magadan at the time 
ow'cs Mr. Walliice a debt of grati¬ 
tude. For it was owing to his visit 
. that for the first and last time the 
prisoners had three successive holi¬ 
days. During his stay, not a single 
,prisoner was allowetl to leave the 
'^camp. 

This was not enough. Although 
. the route for Mr. Wallace and his 
suite veas carefully prepared in ad- 
jvance, there was still the possibility 
that by mischance the visitor would 
catch sight of the prisoners in the 
wpp yard — which w'ould not have 
an edifying spectacle. Thcrc- 
from above, movies 





were' slidvtm to' the prisoners from 
morning till night for three days. 
No prisoners went w'alking in the • 
yard. 

To some extent the prisoners of 
Magadan did repay him. but prob¬ 
ably Mr. Wallace did not know it. 
How could it occur to him that the 
actors whose performance he en¬ 
joyed one evening in the CJorky 
riicater of Magadan were mostly 
prisoners? 1 le never met any of these 
actors, because immediately after 
the curtain fell they were loaded 
aboard a truck and returned to the 
camp. After all, it would have been 
embarrassing il one of the actors had 
happened to know I'.nglish and had 
mentioned to Mr. Wallace that he 
was one of hundreds of thousands of 
innocent prisoners serving a ten-year 
sentence in Kolyma. 

Mr. \\'allace probably did not 
realize that he had sowed confusion 
among the prettily dressed svvine- 
hertl girls at the model farm on the 
2^ril kilometer from Magadan by 
asking them a harmless question 
about the pigs. For these girls were 
not swineherds at all; they were a 
group of gotnl-looking olTice girls 
who had been ordered to play a part 
especially for Mr. Wallace’s visit. 
I’hcy lo(jk the place of prisoners who 
actually did take care of the swine. 
However, the'interpreter saved the 
situation and the visit went off 
smoothly. 

Mr. Wallace was also gratified to 
note the rich assortment of Russian 
merchandise in the shopw'indows of 
Magadan. He made a point of going 
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into a store to examine the Russian prisoners had 
products. But the citixenry of Maga¬ 
dan were even more amazed than 
Mr. Wallace at the Russian gtxxls 
that appeared overnight in the shop- 
windows, because for the jxist two 
years all the — strictly rationed — 
goods which could be bought hail 
been of American origin. 

But the NK\'I') had gone to the 
trouble of digging stuif up from the 
remotest stores and precious private 
hoards in order to impress Mr. Wal¬ 
lace. One citizen of .Magatlan with 
presence of mind slipped into the 
store at the s;ime time as the iiii{X)r- 
tani VLsitor and lx)iight a food deli- 
cacy that had long since vanished 
from the channels of trade, .\noiher 
wanted to follow his example, but by 
that time Mr. B'allacc had left, and 
this citizen was laconically informed 
that the articles were “not for sale.” 

Then Mr. Wallace went home and 
published hi.s enthusiastic report on 
Soviet Asia, "fhe watchtowers were 
put up again, the prisoners sent out 
to w'ork again, and in the empty 
.shopwindows were to be seen noth¬ 
ing but a few dusty and mournful 
boxes of matches. 

'■ In his b<K)k Soviet Asia Mission 
; Mr. Wallace speaks with admiration 
of the mushroom grow'th of Magsi- 
dan; he docs not sjiv — or does not 
know— that this city was built solely 
by pri.soncr* working under inhuman 
conditions. He also admires the 350- 
milc Kolyma Road that runs from 
the port northward over the moun¬ 
tains; he does not say — or does not 
tens, of thousands of 
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given thfeir lives iiv. 

building it. 

Mr. Wallace says that NKVD ' 
Camp Commander Ivan Nikishov * 
“gamboled about, enjoying the won¬ 
derful air immenselv.” It is too bad ' 
that Wallace never saw' him “gam- 
lx)ling about” on one of his drunken 
rages around the prLson camps; rain¬ 
ing filthy, .savage language upon the 
heads of the exhausted, starving pris¬ 
oners; having them liKked up in 
solitary confinement for no offense 
whatsoever. 

Ivan Nikishov w'as icilv, merei- 
lessly cruel. By cruelty he pushed 
through the fulfillnicitt and ovcrful-_ 
fillment of the gold plan; by cruelty^ 
he w'on decorations and large money . 
lionu.ses. In tQ42. at the age of 50, he 
divorced his first w'ife, a woman of 
some culture, and married a Young 
0>mmunisi girl ol 2 q named Gridas-^ 
sova, a primitive, crude, avaricious ' 
creature, who was only loo tvell 
known to myself and toother female 
prisoners, for she functioned as the 
harsh commander of the women’s 
camp. 

Mr. W'allace has a touching story 
to tell about Ciridassova. He speal^ ' 
of her efficiency, maternal solid- ■ 

I tide and little unostentatious atten-. 
tions. All these traits he found united' 
in Nikishov’s w'ife whom he first -- 
met in Magadan at “an cxtraordi^< , 
nar\ exhibit of paintings in cm- J 
broidery, copies of famous Russian 
land.scapes. The landscapes wete ^; 
made by a group of local 
who gathered regularly du?^ 
severe w^tec to study . 1 




V. 4 iidh^tissuui pcstsants 
long excelled....” 

1 Nikishov presented Mr. Wallace 
;.with two of the pictures. “Who did 
themMr. Wallace asked. Nikishov 
replied that he couldn’t possibly 
know all the sewing women in a city 
. of 40,000. Later Mr. Wallace learned 
from the exhibit director “who that 
sewing woman was. She was ‘one of 
the art teachers,’ Ivan’s wife.’’ 

In fact, Gridassova was no art 

teacher and never took up a needle. 

■’‘The group of local women” were 

female prisoners, most of tliem for- 

.mer nuns, who were employed to d<i 

needlework for such highly placed 

‘ ladies as Nikishov’s wife. 'Lite whole 

insipid talc fits veiy' well into the 

general picture that Mr. Wallace 

, paints of Ivan Nikishov and his wife, 

those exploiters of slaves who cared 

aiS little for the thousands of prison- 

/crs whose lives were in their hands as 

; ^ey did for the excellent fish with 

which they plied Mr. Wallace. 

\ »■ 

In the party accompanying Mr. 
- Wallace was Dr. Owen Lattimore, 
represented the Office of War 
'Information. The opportunity of¬ 
fered him was unique: no free foreign 
'fe-holar had set foot in this NKVD 
■j rauntry before, and no one has done 
since, but Dr. Lattimore had the 
i^ivilcge, after his return, of print- 
without worry of censorship, 
c^i^tevcr he liked about his impres- 
of Soviet Asia. Unlike Soviet 
he did no|: fear losing his 
If he spoke honestly. 
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writfen by I5r. Lattifnore was pwb- 
lished several months after his return 
in the National Geography Magazine 
(December 1944). In it Dr. Latti¬ 
more says: 

“Political oppression under the 
Czars was so harsh that the mildest 
liberals were often sent into distant 
exile. For this reason university pro¬ 
fessors, doctors and scientists and in- 
telleciuals of all kinds were among 
the earliest exile pioneers of Siberia.” 

If Dr. lattimore was really in¬ 
terested in political oppression, why 
did he not inspect the hundreds of 
camps in Kolyma where contempo¬ 
rary “pioneers of Siberia” are 
starving to death? Why did he not 
ask the present-day “intellectuals of 
all kinds” why they arc being 
physically and mentally crushed in 
the gold mines of Kolyma ? Nowhere 
on the face of the earth is there a 
country like Kolyma, where the 
entire population is made up of vic¬ 
tims of political oppression. 

“There has probably never been a 
more orderly phase of pioneering 
than the opening up of Russia’s Far 
North under the Soviet.” This is 
absolutely true. What other govern¬ 
ment would send hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of its own citizens every year 
to forced labor in new territories? 

“From the air we could see that 
prospecting shafts had been sunk at 
intervals in long lines across the 
country.” It is remarkable that Dr. 
Lattimore did not see, near these 
prospecting shafts, the high palisades 
of the concentration camps. 




ROBIN HOOD and his band in Lincoln Green, inspired this 
traditional English Inn sign. In such inns, soldiers back from * 
India first demanded "India Pale Ale'*— the real man's drink 
they knew overseas. Today, men still say "India Pale Ale** when 
they want a real man’s drink. Labatt’s India Pale Ale has th6 
same mellow zest that once kept this brew sparkling on the long 
sea voyage to India. Ask for Labatt’s India Pale Ale. 
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^rs^'-oi a ttmarkamt: concern^ the 
rpalstrdi (Far Northern Construc- 
^tton Company). which can be roughly 
'^compared to a combination Hud- 
,«>n’s Bay Company and TVA." But 
‘the Hudson’s Bay Company is not 


.V* ' .•* f • »V 1 v^- r ' 

erne mait(^’£>r evety mohdi of my 
term. Five years arc 6o months — 
6o matches. Every month I would 
take out another match. One day in 
the summer of 1942 1 threw away 
the last match. 


' run by the police nor does it make And then nothing happened, 

use of forc^ labor. Furthermore, As ever, the iron rail screeched for 


neither the Hudson’s Bay Company 
nor the TVA shoots its workers if 
they refuse to go to work. 

“Mr. Nikishov, the head of Dal- 
stroi, had just been decorated with 
the Order of Hero of the Soviet 
Union for his extraordinary achieve¬ 
ments. Both he and his wife have a 
' trained and sensitfvc interest in art 
' and music and also a deep sense of 
^cdvic responsibility.’’ What would 
■Dr. Lattimore think of a man who, 
having visited the Nazi camps of 
Dachau and Auschwitz, afterward 
reported only that the SS com- 

• mkndant of the camp had “a sensi¬ 
tive interest in art and music’’ ? 

. Who would be willing to take the 
''responsibility for such statements as 
4this if someday the camps of Kolyma 
arc thrown open to the inspection of 
;tbc whole world, as tiic camps of 
^ Dachau and Auschwitz were opened ? 
/Would these words bear repetition 
Vhen the mounds of frozen corpses 
under the snow are one day dis- 
yinterred to testify to what the Soviet 
-itJnion really is? 

V The ^^Overtimers''* 

• u 


%. -Pi^soNERS the world over count 
^^idi^years, months and^ weeks, and 

to their lil^ration. 


us to march out in the morning; as 
ever, the guards cursed; as ever, the 
overseers bawled in a hundred differ¬ 
ent inflections: ^^Davai, davai! Bys- 
trey^ bystnyl" (Get going, get going! 
Faster, faster!) As ever w'c sweated 
under the burden of logs and sacks 
anti bricks; disputed for the butt 
of a cigarette that had already been 
smokctl by four others; froze wrctch- 
ctlly in front of the camp gates until 
wc were at last allowed to pass 
through; were counted and counted 
and counted; stared into the scrap>ed 
soup bowl to see whether by some 
miracle it would fill up again, until 
a punch in the ribs from someone 
imjTatiently wanting to cat would 
knock us off the bench and we 
would crawl back to the planks and 
the bedbugs. 

A year and a half after I had dis¬ 
carded the 60th match the com¬ 
mander of the guard handed me a 
slip of paper at evening roll call and 
asked for my signature. U read: 

“I'he prisoner, Elinor Lipper, 
sentenced to five years in corrective 
labor camp, has completed her term 
of punishment. However, she is to 
be retained in camp until the end of 
the war. She has been informed of 


this decision.” 



LCT ANACONDA HELP WHEN YOU BUY OR BUILD 


Here are some of ihe 72 bailtling hints in our bandy new reference 
hook “How to BttHd a Better Home". 




S4. Hardwood flooriof: is laid on top of diajional or 
plywood sub-floorinKi separated from it by a layer of 
moisture-proof building paper. It looks best if the floor 
boards run parallel to the long walls of the room. Finish¬ 
ing calls for sanding, tiling, staining (if required), shel¬ 
lacking and waxing. Linoleum may be laid in the form 
of rolls or tiles. 


SO- Mirrors make a house 
come alive. 'I'hcy increase 
apparent size of rooms, bring light into dark corners, 
and induce a gay, hospitable atmosphere. Full length 
closet mirrors have greater value. Use textured glas.s 
to create a translucent, intriguing patterned wail 
between the entrance hall and living room, or lie- 
tween other rooms. Colored structural gias.v fur 
bathrooms and kitchens, strikes a note of smart 
sophistication. 
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Keep them out with 
time-tried Bronze 



Replace thoite rusted-rjut screens now, with 
strong, rustless, bronze and you can forget 
about obnoxious, disease-bearing injects . . . for years to come. 

We do not make bronze screening but furnish durable, high-quality 
Anaconda Bronze Wire to the nation’s leading screen cloth makers. 
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pass^, hope passed; life passed. 
Faster, faster, get going, gel going. 
Weariness, hunger, cold. To lie for 
once in a clean hed, to he alone for a 
day, to live for a single day without 
hearing the clang of the rail. . . . 
What docs an apple smell like? l>> 
mihoads still run somewhere in the 


fought.with one atiothei^for a drir^l 
of water# I'looked around at tbe- 
gray-faced male prisoners in our. 
locked storeroom, seasick, vomiting, 
irom the planks on the floor or. 
dinibled over the haltered pail where 
they mast also relieve themselves' 
before the eves of the two women 


world ? 

May 1945 — the day of vic¬ 

tory, with meetings aiul speeches. 
Prisoners embraced one another, 
their eyes filled with tears of happi¬ 
ness, ol hope. 

.And nothing hail happened. 

'fhe year of \ ictory, 194=5, |,T;isscd. 
The year ig-jh pa.ssed. That was I lie 
lentil yeartifmy im))ri.sonmen(. Old 
pri.soners died, and again and again 
the ships spewed forth from their 
holds new prisoners. ()m' woman 
prisoner more or less who eared ? 

Slave and starve, slave anil Ircc/.e, 
work faster, laster, get g<»ing, get 
going! 

Thf» Road Back 


who were locked up with them. 

I looked at them lying above'and 
on lop of one another. Their hands 
had stubs where fingers had been 
lro/.cn ofl'; their legs were covered 
with .sores, riicrc was one young boy 
with the nose of u skeleton in a living 
face; the nose had been frozen ofl. 
1 hey stared lustfully at the women; 
for sc'.’en years they had not seen 
woman. 

At night they took turns mount¬ 
ing one of the women, shamelessly,* 
barely coxered hy h raggeil blanket, 
while the rest liKiked on greedily. I 
was the other woman; 1 cowerccHli^ 
niv little space, unable to sleep for 
fear, fending off the hungry lK;ii$ts 
with my feet, my cllxiws, my repug- 


Auosg the side of the .ship, liny 
dark creatures crawled upxvarti, peo¬ 
ple climbing the »almost vertical 
rungs of the iron gangplank. Nerv- 
6lisly, hesitantly. T placed one fixjl 
a^ter another upon the narrow rungs. 

Keep in mini! that you are travel¬ 
ing on orders from Moscow! Where 
to? No information given. What for? 
No information given. Was I on the 
road to freedom? But the guards did 
not for a moment leave our small 
group of prisoners. Wc were finally 
stowed away in a hold of the ship. 

at helL where people 


nance of them. 

A'oyagc ttj fn-cdom ? Wc arrived - 
onlv at Bukhta NakhtxJka, a day’s 
journey north of N’ladivostok, W'hcrC' 
a place on the floor awaited us in the 
overcrowded barracks for pristmers^ 
in transit. 0)nditions there <iid not 
depart from tradition, 'fhe harracl^ 
were bug-ridden and overcrowded,- 
the fixK.! repulsive, the water in 
ribly short supply. - vy 

I ate a farewell soup of rotten po-’; 
tatoes which smelled of sewaM, 
a short march and wc stood ^ 




Modve, a genuine IdScomotivuv tlic 
first one 1 l^d seen for eight years I 
wished I could pat it But nii\ feci 
mgs of tenderness \ anished when I 
entered the piison car 

It had been an ordinar\ passenger 
car onginalh The outside windows 
were baried, a close nieshwork oi 
iron rods Guards p iced up and down 
the coriidor 1 he baried iron doors 
were kept lockc<l throughout the 
]Ournc> 

I ach compartment cont lined three 
\crtieal tiers of wooden benches 
Into such i compirtment is mans as 
25 jKoplc wcit crimmed \n oificei 
from the Bukht 1 Nakhodka trmsit 
''camp thitw us i last look as we sit 
there like animils in a eige Some 
thing in his look encouraged us 
‘^liere are we going, Citi/en 
Officer 

‘To Kazakhstan,” he replied in a 
‘‘Ib*,- voice 

* How long Will we be traveling'* 
He hesitated for a moment \bout 

12 da\s ” he said, md looked awa) 
How could a man hi\c such hon 
est eves and he so? We sulFeicd the 
torments of prison ears and transit 
prisons for more than tu o months be 
fore we reaehed Kazakhstan 

It was not the congestion m the 
compartments or the hunger that 
bothered us most, it was thirst We 
screamed ourselves hoarse tor a drop 
* of cold water, w hile the food and the 
steanung teakettle lor the guards 
, were carried along the corridor past 
Th<;^ wss water at every station, 


As in ordinary railroad cars, there 
was a toilet at either end of the car 
In the coriidor stood the guards, 
vawning with boiedom It was onh 
a few steps from the door to the 
toilet The prisonei s pleaded, begged, 
shouted scicamed 

I et us out, let us oulf” 

Manv were sick, minv suffering 
from dm rhea from their diet of 
black brcael, salt fish and unboiled 
water But the prisoners were 
illowed out to the toilet onlv 
twice L\civ 24 hours Those were 
the regulations 

\n(l so the prisonei s whimperctl 
and whined, howled and cursed, as 
tliev weie transported like wild 
he ists from one prison cell to the 
next \nd w hen the v could no longer 
endure it inel weie forced to relieve 
themselves in the compartment, 
tiicv were kicked anti beaten with 
iifle butts 

\ coloiful band of piisoners rode 
with us Some of them wtit I ipanese 
in fantastic high fui caps and long, 
fill trimmed coats, the rest were 
juvenile delinquents between the 
ages oi 12 and 16, fhey were pallid, 
thin stunted children \lmost all of 
them weie to serve three >ear sen 
tcnecs for theft 

Twice a da>, like all the rest, they 
were let out m pairs to go to the 
toilet On the way there the tor 
mented little fellows ran as fest as 
they could They tried to prolong 
the short walk back through the cor 
ndor, especially when they passed 
the women's cages, for they hoped 
b^ given A ^ b^ead >(w 









*Xoh»C€o. Fifty pam or youthful eyes 
looked in cm us with curiosity and 
4pxpectancy, some impudent, some 
j^eading, all hungry. Long, tattered 
‘tixmsers hung down over their torn 
.^hoes; their little gray hands were 
invisible inside the sleeves of men’s 
^ckets that reached down below 
-their knees. Then they disappeared 
behind their own barred dcKir, where 
•they fought for places and where 
now and then a small boy w'ho could 
not defend himself bawled loudly. 
. The train stopped at the railroad 
station in Khabarovsk. One after 
‘the other the boys jumped down 
firom the high sitp to the snow- 
I 5 ;»vcrcd platform. They were not 
burdened by a bundle, for they had 
'no possessions at all. Their hands 
.buried in their long sleeves as in a 
muff, they crouched in the snow 
by side, with bow'ed heads, as 
^Btey had been ordered to do. I’hosc 


whose fears were not covered with 
a rag turned blue with cold 

And only a few houses away from 
the prison, thctc hung a touching 
placard that is encountered again 
and again throughout the Soviet 
Union. It shows Siaiin with a little 
girl in his arms, and below there-i .4 
the inscription: "Thank you. Com¬ 
rade Stalin, for a happy childhcxxl.” 

It was nearly a year and a half 
later, after moving through seven 
more camps, that the day came wiicn 
I rolIt'd across the frontier in a cattle 
car. VVe were finallv unloaded in 
bVankfuri on the 0 <lcr. Next I 
passed through the gates of three 
different repatriation camps in the 
Russian 7X)ne of Cjcrmany. 

And then, one brilliant June day 
in i() 4K, a (light in an American plane 
finally ended my 11 years of con¬ 
finement in Soviet prisons and camps. 
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Time for tiie Soul 

J. FRIEND OF MINK, a distinguished explorer who spent a couple of years 
iunong the savages of the upper Ama7x>n, once attempted a forced march 
V‘'''through the jungle. The party made extraordinary speed for the first two 
^ but on the third morning, when it was time to start, my friend found 

'..411 the natives sitting on their haunches, Uxiking very solemn and making 
> jjfio preparation to leave. 

- “They arc waiting,” the chief explained to my friend. “Tliey cannot 
/■.move farther until their souls have caught up with their bodies.” • 

.’I can think of no better illustration of our own plight today. Is there 
i.'4io'criiy oii letting our souls, so to say, catch up with our bodies? If one 
!--'^i^ks c^ir the sort of lifer led in imKunerabte honies a generation ago, -.' 
I "iSiw uBincDsc speeduig tip in the process of living today is clear. People 
say, ’SmkI time.” Now, “has time.” 











